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\ From Sen^atiopt. 


an' analysis ol’llR. LOCKE’S DOCTRINE OF IDI 


The word Idea comprehends whatsoever is the Object of 


' 1. IDEAS NOT INNATE; 

1. Because it i3,of no use to suppose them so, book 1. chap, 2 par. 1. cjiap. 

3 par 21 ^ 

2. The steps to kfowledge discoverable ibid and par. 15. b. 2! c^l. par 

(), 20 ]i &**c 5. pai* 28 • • 

3 Not perceived m ;♦ state of infancy b 1. c 2 par. 5. • 

4 Reason ncccssliy to their discovery ibid p.ar 9 

5 Idea »tf (I od, not innate c 4 pai 8 thciefoie no other pa^! 17 

6 Principles not innate, because ideas aic not so c 4 pars 1, (5, 19. 

7 Self-evidoncc^iot sufficient to pi ovc them so c 2 pars 10,20, 23. 

8. Nor universal assent ibid pais 3 8 

^Speculative c 2 pars 4^ 21, or 

9. Assent not truly J Practical c 3 per tot and c 4 par 7. 

univei's.J in | Of all these, men may justly demand a leason c 3.par.^4 
^iinciiiles^ (.The tiue ground of niurality. ibid. par. 0. 

10. Men think not always, b. 2. c. 1. par. 10 &c. c. 19. pai. 4. 

T ) suppose the contrary, would be making different poisons in the same 
being b 2 c. 1. par. 12. 

And having thoughts that come neithci iiom sensation nor reflection, ibid. 
])ai. 17. 

Probable tliat thinking may be no moie than an action of the soul ibid, and 
c 19 pai. 4. 

Impossible to determine whether God may not annex thought to a solid 
substance, b 4 c 3. par. 6. 

11. IVlienee the o])inion of innate ideaj. b. 1. c. 4. p^. 24. 

• 

II. THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS, • 

^ m f Solidity, From touch only b 2. c. 4, 


2 The secondary 
equalities. 


k Figure, 
Sounds, 
T’astes, 
Colffurs, 
Smells, 
]\Iotion, 
L Rest, 


r 


Fiom one sense only c 3 
E\nt not ad extia c 0, par 13 

Fiom sight and touch c 5 
Ideas If sensation often altered by the judgm^jj^c 9 pars 8, 9, 

1 .-The fust step towaids knowledge c 9 par 15 

2 Emidoyed about ideas c 9 p.u 1 

3 Distinguishedfrom naked oip.issive jierccption ibid andpar^4 

4 Not neeessaiy upon the action of objects on our oigaps. jiai 3 

5 Common to all animals pais 11, 12 

6 Distinguished into three kinds, with respect to its objects* c 21 
par 5, 

1 Contem])l.ation c lO par 1 

2 Memory i ’*y ■dtention and leqietition 


^t„Retcntion 


3 Discerning. 

4. Comparing 

5. Corapound- 
inooredarg- 


/ Belongs to biutes jiar 10 

. fAmeftom jlJ'PP 

Associations. ' ( Habit par. G. 


Cause of j par 7- 

b ( Eriois. pais. 9, 18. 

f l. Clear ideas neeessaiy to it par. 3 
2 Wit lies m assembling ideas qiar 2 
3. Judgment m sepaiatmg them ibid. 

1 1. Hence ideas of relations, c. 11. par. 4. 

I 2. Belongdmt imperfectly to buitcs.^ibid. 

I Hence ideas of numbeis and othei simjJle modes, par. 6.* 

ifl DIsfinrnirRbps 'Tieif fiivniff Innfpq p 11 Taiirs TO T1 


III. IDEAS CONSIDERED WE 
OBJE' 

1. Such uncompounded ( Sniin 
•ippcaraiiccs as .aic Moir 
niemioncdi^raitll ( Pmcf 
^ These the matciials of dl our 

3 The mind uin neithci niako lu 

4 Cannot be defined b ^ c 3 

5 Nor ranked into genii'-es ibid 
0 All adeipiate b 2 c 31 i>ai 
7. Not fictions* of our l.iiKics, 

l^c 4 ])ar 4 tlit^iji they 
orjutteins ibid 
i.8. Positive ideas fioni juivaiive c 
* ^ ])ioba])leicasono 

[ liidelinitc b 2 c 
S I Not actii.dlj infinit 
t Dl wan 

' Its idea flora Mglit 
Synonynioin to evt 
\’acunm oi ne'^atu 
Mode of hmk bein 
A u'lativc nlia c L 
Relative to the siti 
. f Means c^itiiiuancc 
o Its idea not lioin n 
% J But fiom reflection 
^ ] Motions too (|uieL 
Q qiais. 7, 8. 

:^:*i,Tmie, mode of fimi 
' A mode of ([iiaiiti 
f pllC.lllll* to ( 
An imngniat) addi 
Aj)])liud to uuiiiIk 
Sami' sense. 

I Paitly posCi\(>, ])a 
, bHow aj)})lK'd to til 
5.*Modes of motion, so 
1. \ olnntaiy combina- 
tions of idi'as c. 
22 qiai 2 b 3. c. 
5. pai . 3 

2 Bieseived bynames 
3. Exist only in the mi 

4 All adequate, dml. 
par. 4 or to the id 

5 Real, if made of ron 

. , ( Tiivintio 

0 Ac.iu..od 
^ •’J' jlSuofv 

f 1, Collection of qualities ox 

2. Aiqil^oddiffcientl} toGo( 

3. Rapked according to tl 
par. 2., &c. 

4. No substiatum beyond t 

* 23. [lar. 23. 

5 Material and imniatcria 

par 15 c. 23 jiai 5. 
Tlicir ideas madcijuate. 

^ 7. Collective ideas of them 
I' i. Betwixt two things at Ic 



^AS IN HIS ESSAY QN HTIMA]J UNDEESTANDING. 

THE Understanding. — Book I. Chap. 1. Parairraph 8. 


m REGARD TO miR 

:ts. 

ils, tastes, ,t) 2, c 3. 

•)n, lest, &c , c 5 
'ptinn, retention, 

knowledgS b 2 c 7 P-it 10 
)i (Icstioy them c 2 par?2 
|),us, 4, 10 
par 16 

2 . 

Init leah c 30 par 2 b 4 
(Ij not .answei to j,ny causes 

'ausos, b 2, c 8 pars 1, 6 A 
f it, ibid, par 4 • 

I() pai 8 • 

e c 17 pai 8 
t of iiameH, c Itf pai 5 
01 toiuli c 5 
elision c 13 pai 24 
11 ol body ibid 22 
i^s c 15. par 8 
Jo pai. 3. 

lation of bodies, c. 13. par 7* 

‘^1 cMstenee c. ll.^iai 3. % I 
lotioii C.I4 })ai 6. 
on tile tiaiii ot our ideas jiar 2 1 
or slow, not pciccived, why 

e beings. c^l7 pnff 1. 

.y 1 . 17 pari. Why iiojfap- 
ithei ideas iliid. ]i(t. 0 • 

bility \viIhout end ])ar. 4. 
u, space, and dui.ition, in the 

р. iis 7— 10. 

illy negative, pafs. 15—19. 

D Deity pai. 1. 

unds, colouisi, tistes, &e , c 18. 
f \iitucs, ) Helative c 28. 

J Vices, \ pai i5. 

I . , \ Absolute or 

I I l!d,.t,vc ,b,,l. 

1) 2. c 22 pai 8 1). 3 c 5. pai. 10. 
ml b. 2 c 31 par 3. 
except ivith icfeicnoe to n. lines 
e.is 111 othei nieii’s minds ])ar. 5. 
sistciit ideas b. 2. c. 30. pai. 4. 
n e. 22 pai 9. ' 

non ibid • 

ajids ibid and b. 3. c. 5 ’p.ar. 15. 
istiiig together, c. 23 jfar. 9. 

1 , spnit, .uld body. c. 13. p.ir. *18. 
leii nominal \)ssenee3 b. 3 cj 3. 

he qualities b 2. ?. 13. 18. 20 c 

1, then ideas equally clear c 13. 

с. 31. par. 8. 
what c. 24'* 


ly. ID«51S CONSIDERED WI-PS REGARD TO THEIR 
’ QUALITIES. 


Cle Ui and 

OnscyitEr 


• 

II 

Disi’lw 

.and 

(klNFUSED 


III rl 
He \l and J 2 

I'kiN- I 3 

TAbTlC\L 14 

IV [.^ 

Tkue and I 3 
Dvlse, Ol 4 
HiUUT I r 
and 1 ^ 
wituNu n 


Wh.at meant by them b 2 c 29 pars 2f'4. See also the Preface# 
( 1 Dull organs par 2 

Causes of obscurity < 2 Slight inqilessions ibid. 

I ( 3 Wdde mem*iy ibi/1 
So with rcgarjl to then names par*10,.indb 3 c. 2 par. 4. 
Some I b 2 c ^0 pars, 14, 15 

^ l.Ob'ic ire to njiagination ibid 
Wh.it meant by them b 2 c 29 par 4 • 

So vith reg.ud to their names, pais 5, 6, 10, 11 
Causes f 1 Want of a sutbcient number of simple ideas wi the 
of this J complex one jiar I 

con- 1 2 Want of older in thq disposition^f them p.ar 8 
fusion 1 3 Want of steadiness 1 1 the .ipiihc.ition of names ^lar. 9. 
Distinct m some respects, confused in others, pais 13, 14, 15 
All simnle ideas ic.d.^c 30 p.ir. 2. 

Ideas gf subskinces mg,y be either, par. 5. 

And modes or lelations. pars. 3, 4. 

W ith ies[)'xt to n.imes par. 4 

All tiue 111 a metaphysical sense c 32, ,pars, 2, 3, 20 

Simple ide.is tiuo pai 16 

And mod(s })ai. 17 

Substanee.s, when not true lur IS, • 

•r*j , ( ()tn%r men’s ideas liar. 21. 

( eas may losoei , gal existence, par 22 

• with to ^ 


V 

AdI'QUVTE 
.ind In- 
adequate 


1 Simple Ide.is. c 31 p.irs 2 12 1 ' 

2 Mode's p.us .ill.* > Adequate. 

3. Ilelations di^jT j 

4 Suljst.iii(A« .d\v.iy% pais C 10 ) , 

D, Modes m.iy he with lespett to > Inadeqigitc. 
I, • ii.unos p.ir 4 • ) 


V. OF 

fi. 


J c 


KNOWLEDGE, REASON, FAITH, JUDG!.IENT. 

]\Ient.il b 1 (' 5. pais 3. 5. ' 

Veib.il ibid. How known, c 8. p.ar. 12. 

Identical teach iiotbing. ibid, par 2 

As tt smqilc ideas and modes easily had. par. ■±. 

Not so .as to substances, ibid. &c. ' 

Ofteji tudmg e. 8. pai. 9 
( 5)11 lorn i ot cxistonop c 9 pai A 
iThtj ceitimty, in w li.it, c 0. pai 16. 

Moial, caji.ihle of deiuoiistiation, c. 3. par ‘S c 12. ])ar. 8. 

Of little use, I Not hist known, c. 7 pars. 8, 9.*'c 12, pai 1. 
tiec.iusc \ Nor the foundation^ of science, e.7. par. 10. 
M.ay be of | In disputing, par. 11. *’ 

use I In te.iehmg the sciences ihid. » 


, Gcnci.il, 
c 6. 


6. Maxims - 


1. Identity or diTersity. c. 1. pai. 4. c. 3. p.fi. 8 c. 7* par. 4, 

2. Rd.itmii c. 1. pai. 5. c 3. par. 18. c. 7. ijfr. 6. 

3. Co-e\isteiice c. 1 p.ar. 6. c. 3 p.ar. 9 c. G par. 5. ^ " 

4. Jfffti exflfence. ( Of oui selves, c.9. p.v.S by intuition. 

c. 1. p.ai. 7. \ Of God c 10. by demonstiation. 
c. 7. pai. 7. ( Of*othei thmgs.,c. 11 hv our sens&s. 


2. Lle.is, r« m 
then agiee- 
ment, or dis- 
agi cement, 
wliieh con- 
sists in • 

1. Attufll. c 1. par. J. * 

2 H.ihitnal. p.u. 9. 

3 Real and visionary, hmv dLstnmuished. c. 4. association, viz. retention. 

Dart 11. 2? 


on 


1 n 



jointly. 


Conversant about 
1. General terms 


“TlVu)« 

;abou. 


O O 
H H 


S5 


(lost worUvS so. par.T. 

by made pais. 2, 3. 

How made. pars. 6, 7. 

I lntmuite Aal existence para. 2, 17- 
Cannot be defined. ])ar.4. Why pr.7* 
Least doubtful of any. par. 15. and 
c. 9 par. 18. 

o -KT » r Stand for their real essences, par. 14. 

3. Names of I 

mixei -! j.]jg 

modes, c 5. [p,,,„p,tful^why. c. 9. par. 6. 

* ( How made? par 44. 

f. Names of ( Keal essences.^ c. 9. 

substances J par. 12. 

c fi. 1 1 Co-exi.sting qualities, 

t* • I p.ais. 13, 14 

(Jonillot ideas together, par. 1. , 

Show the 11 1 elation, pars 3, 4* 
Marks of an actifiii of the Mind ibid 
6. Abstract terms c 8. Not predicable of one another, 
par 1. * 

( (,7. Concrete ibid. 

f 1. Power of acting 

b. 2. c. 2rpar 15, 

I 2. Power of choosing, 

( or refusing, 

rl. Pleasure necessarily desirable b. 1 c. 3. par. 3. b. 2. c,^20. par. 1 

• I (2. Pam necessarily hateful, ibid 
) 3. Existence c 7. par. 7. 

J 4. Unity, ibid. 

( Active from spjnt b 2. c. 21 par. 4. 
j 5. Power. I p ^ 

1 „ ( Not fiom motion, c* lU par. 6. 

6. Succession. | from the tram of our ideas, ibid. 


5. Particles, 
c. 7i- 


7. Volition.* 


Man fro«ta^ar. 21. * 

Man not fi ec. par 23. 
Hctenninctl by anxiety, par. 33, 



Substa’fcc 

10. IdciAity 
and Diver- ^ 
sity c. 27. 

prrs 
Veget.iW 
AiumalH 
Man. pu 


, Per^n. - 

. . 1 

11. Cause and effect, c 
• some other thiii^' 

has Its bogmiimg 1 

12. Tune and place, e. 
c. 13. pais. 7 — 10. 



Hi- - 

1 ibid, piincipium individuationis. 
3 and 29. ♦ 

) par 4. 

[ur. 5. 
d 8. 9. 

defined, par 9 

V foieiiMc temi, par 26. doca not 
consist in the sameness of sub- 
stances. jurs 12, 13, 14. 

Jonsists in samenes.s of conscicni^'. 
p^rs. 10 l(i. 19. 

Hus the only object of rewards and 
punishments, pare 18, 19, 20. 
fs annexed to one individual sub- 
stance. par 25. , 

26. The fonnif that winch inaj^cs 
legin to bo the lattej^Miat Which 
om some otlWi 111111 !; pais 1, 2. 

6. par. 3. j Fiom chaiu;e jiai 2. 

Fiom creation, ibid, 


a 

H 



jL . xis Several senses, c. 17. "par. i 7 

2. Wheieiii it consists, par. 2. 

3. Four dcgi ecs of it. par. 3. 

4. Not ojijiositc to^faith. par 2^. 

5. How distinguished from it c. 18. par. 2. 

6. Things above 1? may be objeeCs of faith, ibid, pars 7, 8 

7. Things contrary to it cannot, par. 10. 

8. Our last judge in cveiything. c 19. par. If. 

9. Its province to judge whether a revelation be divine, ibid. 

10. By syllogism not the best way. 0. 17. par. 4. 

{ Vcrccuiidiam d 

hl7.t»r,19. 

•J udiciuni J 

{ Bcason. c 18 par 2 

Knowledge c. 15«]iar 3. , 

Fntlius iasm. c 19 vid association, under retention. II. 2. 
Persu^sTiiri'^ 19. par. 12, ' , 

1. Ru’pjilies the want of knowledge, c 14. par.'s 

2. Convel'^^nt about probabilities f Conceining facts, c. id. pai 6 

par. 4 and c. 1.5. 1 matters of speculation, par. 12 

3. Regulates the deg.^*iof i*''ont c. 16. ‘ 

f Proof, c. 20. par. 2. 

4. Its imstikos occ.ision j Ability, par, 5. 
enoi fi’bnf'^.ant of ] Jnclinatlon. par. 6. 

(Piopci measures or rules of probability, par. 7. 



PRELTMINAJiY DISCOURSE 


thither is not altogether free from certain uncouthness of 
maniK't, a[)t at first sight to chill oj^ir ardour and icjiel 
i^^Hfl^ilcll 1 1^ ^ 

Ijlit they .whom nature designed for mctajihysicians are 
net to he <liscouraged hy ilifficulties ^ since in philosoph} , 
as Ilf leh^uon, tlie eiown, they know, is reserved for those 
who “ tllfe* faith and |mtience inherit the promis ” 
Tile i*i iitlis N^iich 111 this wortfl growj, along the wavsidcj 
ire few .nid of oidinary rpiality^, to reach the nohlest and 
most b^autifij] we must stiike off into littlc-fiequeiited 
[»ath,., noi lull'd tlie briais and thorns, or the rocky, stee]), 
ind sbpjicry jj^aces over which with sweat and toil it is 
esviiy to^foice our w<iy For this leasoii the fastidious 
likJ hixunous stiuhait, who Avould enjoy the repu.bitioii of 
laving ma(U‘ pio^ifess in ])hil^sophy, selects woiks of easier 
-ccess tlian th^ masterpiece of L^e. In fact, compilers in 
his, ,is 111 other sciences, often possess greater charms for the 
eiKaahtv than oiigmal speculatoug and iiixentors of systems , 
Di, uriabh* to overawe or dazzle mtfiikiiid by npeiiing uji 
nvsli \u'ws into the arcjina of nature, or by tlio iev(dation of 
ew ti iiLhs, the\ betake themselves to the ainjile storeliouses 
f ihctoiK, and, by the help of sleights and artifices so meta- 
loijdmMj th(' ideas which they cull from the works of othei's 
iMtit \Nonld 1)0 dillicult (wen foi those fiom whose brains 
it > spuing, to 1 (‘cognise them 

\Vb.‘ V(oubngly often hear it said that, like Plato and 
.risloth;, Locke has now grown somewliat out of date, and 
lat Mst impi(;venients. have since his time been made ni 
ietai 4 |iyu(*s ^ 

It M 1,11, howa-or, h-oni lic^rr dc.u- to mo that iihilo.ionln , 

III'’ propel a('ii,se,,is ,i sni-iieo at all, or tli.it w eaii t^o <oi 
I'lii -'lunation to oenei.itiou (';)l;ii oiiij' and iminoMii" it, 

'■ i;'’o'i;i,ip|iy, astioiniMv, and tlin niatlu niatu s (7n tlie 

■11 i.n>, It appeals to j, a. take vorji iiiucli ot the natiiio ot 

t. u. 1., deiKnidin- juitly on tlie‘oeiiins and paitlv on 
I lyyt "•'‘gild expel. cnee of an individnal, i.s i.erl^tlv 
d P '/'’''''’''*’ iinniediato disciples of llaeon 

MKose '■“■‘■'■''“•'yed Stoi.'s ot tl.oiiirht l,e<(..enthe<l 

aeh toeKhe, “"’I'l f wit^ini then 

=ahti NVith whatever by their ow-n industry they 
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could axld to thenii [n this way each age would outgiow 
that which precccilc'* it, uiitii at length our wisdom wyidd 
be that of gods, aurl oiii kii(«wlcdge all hut boundless* *' ^ 

The histoiy ot philosofliy lays before us a far Tlifferent 
picture A great in^,n arises and occupuis hiiuself with the 
study of jaiture, lie reads, he inquires, he investigates, he 
ilieditates, his ideas an^^l opinions, under ^lic inexplicable 
influence of that «[)cculi,ir conioimation o! imjid which wc 
designate charactei, ariange th«msclv('s harmoniously into <i 
certain older, that is, grow uji into a system of which the 
philn.sophei lumselt constitutes tlie centri', Ins intellectUcd 
idiosyncnK les pciv^ading the wliole, and communicating to 
evciy pait th' -se jMRailiar features which pi^ve it to have 
jjroceeded from Ins mind 

When tins pro(*ess is l*om])letcd, ftien, smitten by the* 
tinrst of knowh'dge^, aident, enthusiastic, approaching 
•\vitlnn th(' solieie ot the philosophei s influence, aie attracted 
towai ds Inm and be^coinS Ins disciples, and his central ligH 
Kdlectcd fiom tlieir minds, like that of the sun fiom the 
lace ot the planets, is what w(‘ denominate philosophy in its 
sis'ond stage of ]'W)gn‘^siou, after which, if the process be 
continued, it glows at evmy remove p«dci and jialer until at 
length it dies a^vay, and is no longer discianible • This 
on le Ix'iiig com])l(‘ted, the jiowcrs of that }»hilosophy ai(‘ 
siqiposed to be efletty and tln^ necessity of a ne\^ system is 
iclt Then geniTally anotln'i inventive mind springs up into 
lif‘, and ('ont(‘m])lating m.in and the universe fiom a flcAV 
point ot \ieAV", cieaffhs anothei hysteni more or less tim* 
mid compi etnmsivy in ])iopoition to t]jie elevatie:% of its 
authoi’s intellect 

'Tile number of minds of this original and systematic ' 
chai-actei luis in modeiim tunes bc-cm small, consisting ot 
Descaites, Hobbes, Jtxcon, and iLocke, and evcai Uacon 
(aiglit p(‘ihaps to be# eonsidenal rather as a gr(‘at entie in 
p}ulos()]»hy tlian as the toiinder ot a n(*AV system, since it 
would be dillienlt to name the doc;tiin(‘s or o])inions he 
introduced, or s:iy m what he lunovatc'd, favT) in the* method 
of philosophizing Othcu men* ludcH'ck there liave been, 
possc‘Ssc‘d by the ambition of touudiiig a ueAV jihilosophical 
sect, Avho liavc' hdt liehind them Avoiks of gieat iiigeuuity, 
and not without their value, as Leibnitz, Malehranehe, 
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Hume, and Berkeley; but it maybe clqjibted whether they 
would Lne favoured the world with tl^ur opinions at all 
bA(KtlTt*y not receivcfl the i^ipuLse from other thinkers. 
Descar brs, Bacon, Hobbes, and l^ocke W(‘re themselves the 
ori<riuatois and centres of a new motjem, whicli, proceeding 
trom tlff'iu, diffusetl itself on all sidt'S, until ifc embraced and 
agitated t'vciy^ speculative throughout the civilizctl 

wnrld Tlie mflittmce, howev(U', of Desc^Hes and Hobbes 
was com jiaiatively transient,^whjle that ol Jj(tcke and Bacon 
'.till exists* and appears destined long to coutiuue in opera- 
tion Tlaar })liilosophy, indeed, is seldom received directly 
fioin tli(‘ii own ^vritiijgs, but thiough other and inferior 
tbaimt'ls, moK^on a level with the minds^that imbibe it. 

Blit 1 ^ Avamld iinqueHionably Ix' an advaiftage to the 
wuild could we miiliiiply the number of those who come in 
< ontact witli tli^ philo.sO])hers thei%^elves, and reciuve the 
vital wMrmth and motion directly fiom tlnur original source 
'jj'o lacilitati^ this proc(‘ss is the aiMi ot the pretsent edition 
• )f tile Kss<iy OIL the I [uman Understandtng, and those minor 
woiks whicli ])r(‘ce(]e and follow it, constituting the most 
remarkable and by far the most mtluentjal body of ])hi- 
losophical writings to which modern times have given 
bnth 

I .im not igiiomnt, however, that the opinion is widely 
ret'cived, even among persons Avho alTect to rank above the 
eoiumon lieid, tliat Locke is a dig and crabbed writer, 
dxiunding jieilmps with oinginal thoughts, and acute and 
nigimious sp(M ulations, but incapable«ot alfording to the 
leadcM til at j)leasnr<‘, which, in an indolent and luxurious 
.ig(‘, IS labile sedidnifsly sought ii^ter than t*i nth oi knowledge 
lint T am inLlincd to leckoii this among tlie vulgar errors of 
oiu* times, paitiLiilaify ,is 1 hav(‘^it‘ver louud it to be enter- 
Miiied bv any man fainilwir with the works of Loeke. On 
•lit' eontiaiy, it is gi'iiei.yly bandied ^about among persons 
wilt) laek the hiailthtul a])petite loi knowledge wdiicli would 
•aiahle tlu'iii ttj digest it wlnm [daced belure them in hm 
manly and highly’ \igorous style 

In m.my i(V[)e< ts indeiMl Locke may be regarded as an 
exut rej.ivwiitative ot the whole Lnglish nation, which has 
lU'M'i bet'll eelebiatcd for external polish and rctincment, 
taough no people m Europe has hitherto approached it for 
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impetuosity of eloquence, for profoundness ni philosophy 
or the highest fliglKs of imaginative grandeur in poetry. 

So with Locke* v liose language, to acknowledge the truth 
frankly, is at tunes carelcotf, rough, and even slovenly, but 
to make anuaids our miitd.s arc delighted *and liftCd up by 
the magnificence anc^ vast dimensions of l^is thoughts, which, 
circling about the orbit of human genius, ,^ten project 
themselves beyond the Remotest limits of tne universe into 
the unfathomable abyss of space which a^>peavs to surround 
creation on all sides Departing likewise from those two 
sources of all w'c know or can know, sensation anS reflection, 
he conducts our understandings upwards through every 
gradation of intellectual being extending from man to God, 
respecting \jdiOse ^xistiuice and ineffable na^-ure he reasons 
with tin* jirecision of a mathematician and the fuety of a 
saint It would indeed ijc difficult this* lesjiect to ex- 
aggerate his merits. *!tlaving Avith wonderful ])atience and 
accuracy sounded the depths and shallo\vs of human know- 
ledge, and discovered •how little we com])iehend of that 
infinitude of luttdligible things whicli encompasses us, he 
liad fraimal to himself the most exalted notion of the Di- 
vinity , and tlie deep and unaHected reverence for the Divine 
natuie which })eivades his whole philosophy sheds a glory; 
and a lustre over it which no length of time, I f(‘el cowfidcait, 
will sufiice to destroy. 

Nevei thele. s, in investigating the oiigin of pur know- 
ledge on this awful subj(H*t, ho lulls into an eiror, which in 
the propel place I liavy pointed out in tli(‘ notes. It itiay, 
howx'V(U', be well briefly to advert to it in this jdaci* 
Being intent on overthi owing tlu*. doctiinc d’ i nr %ite ideas, 
lie aignes that even the #iea of a God is obtaineTl through 
tlic medium of sensation and i (.‘flection In pioof of tins 
he lefeis to the many i#itions of atheists wliuh, according 
to certain tiavellers, arc found iiJvaiious [)aits of the w'orld 
Now if whole eoniinnnities of Bien exist to wliom tlie con- 
ception of a Deity has m'vei [in'sented itself, it must be 
self-evident that the doctiine of innate ]dt‘as is false, for if 
God ]m])iessed any idea on the mind d’ ifian from the first 
moment of its existence, it woflld doubtless* be that of him- 
self but w^e find whole laces of men, say\s Locke, who not 
only bring no such idea into the world with them, but 
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never atijuire' it at all, thercfoie the system of innate idoa^ 
H palpably unfounded It ^^as well, lirwever, for him that 
the /jthcr i)arts of the foundation ot hib i^yhtem were better 
than this j since it has newer been proved, and in fact never 
(an be ]-»iove(l, that there is an/^vhere to be found a wlioh* 
nation anion<^ whpni no idea ot a Ibwinity exists The 
trav(‘ll(‘is wji() have given cimency to sa(_h a belief aie 
altogether niiwfatliy ot (credit, eftlii^i because they had som^^ 
})iirpose fo sgive <>y setting it on loot, oiv because, being in 
lealitv ii^moiant ot ^vhat tlw people they described thought 
(M b(licv(Ml, th(\v jniujK^d rashly, without inquiiy, to the 
(‘ondiiMon tli.it they b(>bcved iiotbiim This may often, as 
in thi‘ cas(‘ of Jj(‘*^Vaillant, be (haiajiistiated from tlanr own 
voiks, wlu'ie riliiining one thing in enuk ])lac(‘ and tlui eon- 
ti.iiy 111 rinotlii'i, tlu'y n(jt only aiitlioiise but compel ns to 
helieve that tlaw eil^ier wholly fni mi n derate )od or v ilfull;y 
Mnsr(‘pr(‘sont('d t^ie })eople among T. liom they .sojourned. 
Upon Mich viit(‘is it might have been t'xpected that a 
(Mutious and able mquiier like Lolke Avould have placed 
no leli.inee, but tlieii relations ap])(Mnng to snpjioit his 
vi(‘ws lie had the weakness to rcaave tluni testimony, though 
Ins voist (‘iK'mies never tor one moment , supposed that it 
mteilcK'd in any way with his own Ix'licf 

Ot lu.in hiin.M'U his coneeiition, in my cipinion, was less 
just h(‘ a])])eai.s fuMpiently to delight in humbling onr 
])ijd(‘ by (Iwdling upon onr weakness and insignificance, by 
lediinng again and again to our ^^ant of jxjwer to extort 
lioifi natiiK' h(M seeiets, by ch‘hn(‘^iting in sad and humili- 
.‘iting (oloiiis disiMses as wc^l ot the hcxly us th(‘ mind For 
^omethiik'; ot tins jaropensity lie evas, pcihaps, indebted to 
tlioSi' ] )li Vsiological and patlajlogival studacs connected with 
tlh‘ ])iot(‘sMoii foi Avlpeh he was designed, it being exceed- 
ingly (litliciilt for a pliy.sieian to%.eman(. ipate bimsidf fiom 
t]i*‘ inihicnce ot tlie lio^pitalcand the dissecting-room, however 
nnuli lu' may desne it. , c 

M itli this ])ait of Ins notion.s, Avliielf strongly lesemblc 
tb(‘ sarcastic declamation ot Montaigne, the world has been 
leiuhaed l.imilian through the Es.say on Man, in which Pope 
ottiMi do(‘s notjhng .more titan veisity what he found m the 
woiks ct l.ocke 


The detect, however, here pointed out can scarcely be said 
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pervade the whole system ^ for iu laying b5.re the roots 
of our ideas, in describing the soil from which they spring, 
and the sevend stages of that maivellons growth and mul- 
tiplication by which they spread and become, in some 
respects, coexiensive with \ireation itself, ho makes ^Imcnds 
for what might seorig to be invidious yi other parts of 
Ills views, and gives birth to a sublime con cent ngi of Tiuman 
iiftellect. ^ 

His object however was not so much lo reconcile man 
with himself, as to explain the«means by which we acquiie 
all the knowledge we possess, with the reasons why it is not 
more extensive and complete, lie had neccssanly, thcrefoic*, 
to dwell on all the existing hindrances as well as helps to 
knowledge, Av^icthcr. ausing from the make aad constitution 
of our nature, or from that artifieial atmosphere^ of pr(?- 
jiidice by which in all staged of society we euvcdop oiirselve- 

In refuting errors and laying baio absurdities there ls 
always somc'fching ungracious, but such, up to his time, 
had been the character ’of modem phdosophy that it was 
impossible to erect a system sufficiently spacious and mag- 
nificent to b(i the dwelling-place of Tnith, without over- 
throwing and rciuoving the numerous dens and asylums of 
Error with which the whole Avas encumbered Thus the 
Essay on the IFiiman Understanding grew to ho in, part 
polemical, and the porch of philosophy was filled w^th th(' 
chn and strife of controversy, instead of those musical 
flourishes and harmonious preludes which, m the works ol 
Plato and many other angient philosophers, meet the student 
on the threshold. • 

It will be perceived that I here refer more parricularly 
to the doctrine of innate i^eas, ivhieh Locke found'it neces- 
saiy to refute before he enteied iipo^ the development of 
his own system It has #l>een supposed by some modern 
writers that he was at very unne<fessaiy pains in the matter, 
seeing he had little^more to contend with than shadows of 
his own raising. Tnis is Hume’s view of the controATi'sy, th(‘ 
whole nature of which he appeal's thoroughly to have mis- 
understood. At all events he misrepresents it grossly, 
where, in a laconic note, he cavalierly tweeus^s Locke of not 
comprehending the question he was discussing ’Tis pro- 
bable,” he says, that no more was meant by those who 
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denied innate ideas than that all ideas Avere copies of 
iiiijjressions ” The probability liowever is, tJiat thcjr mean 
//y;- jfws vcTF (Mbrcnk for If tlw wonl ‘ in^>ressions' ineiin 
.‘LnUhina; at all, it inu^t mean /hr same thing with sensation, 
and tlieri 1 \\:oidd be<,^ leave to mcpiire where Locke main- 
tains tliat all uur ](](‘as, or indeed any qf them, are copies of our 
sensatio)ts ^ Lor though he teaches that it is through sensa- 
tion we doLciiU ceitain of ohr ^simple ideas, he nowhere 
asserts •tliat tlm ideas tJius obtained are cojnos of such 
sens, items * 

Tlie e'tjilanation given liy Hume of the word ‘innate’ is 
jicilectly hiinioroiis. “ Lor what,” he asks, “is meant by bl- 
unt e t [f innate he (‘(|uivalent to natural, then all the percep- 
tions and id(,'.,is of the mind must be allpwed to be iniyite or 
natuial^ in wliatever sense we take the latter word, whether 
m op])osition .to whifct is uncomm»m, artificial, or miraculous ” 
Ihit neitlier i)(^scili tes, nor any other philosojiher who held 
the dodiiiK' of innate ideas, ever employed the term as a 
synonym with natural, [f he had done so, no disjmte would 
li<iv(‘ ai Jsen about the mattm, though people might have 
oh)(.‘ct('d to his abuse of language Lut Hume knew very 
well tliat such was not the meaning of the term innate, and 
thoK'toie g()('s on to say. “ If by innate he meant contem- 
[loiaiy to oiii birth, the dispute simins to be frivolous, nor 
is it wnth while to iiKpiire at what time thinking begins, 
whether before, at, oi after the birth” All this^may be 
veiy tiiief Imt Locke linding the ]diilos()phical world besotted 
wuth siieli tiivohties jiatiently uydi'rtook to demonstrate 
thi'ii liivolousness 

ihe sense in wdiich ‘innate’ was understood by Locke’s 
op])onent^, scarcely glanced at Hume* i ('cjuircs to lx* ex- 
pl. uni'll they suiiposed that certain of our ideas an* obtained 
1 Hough si'us.ition, others tliro%^h reflection, and that a 
Old soit .lie stamjx'd u]|on the essence of the soul at the 
ot it^ < loation Lbit because t^ie ide.as of this thud 
^ lass ,M' not develojied in the hist stagVs of life so as to be 
a^(n (ogni/ancc of by the understanding, they are said to 
uiiilen m the cU*pths of our being until called forth and 
^ u. ei 0,1 visible* by viicuinsfcanccs. This is the system which 
HU, loi takes to explode Whether it be frivolous or 
tluj woibi must determine, for it still exists m 
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sfite of his reasonings, which shows that, however frivolous 
it may he, it is at possessed of considerable vitality. 

Hume, however* iindei takes to clear up the mystery in 
the following manner; “ Admitting,” says he, “ these terms, 
impressions and ideas^ m *the sense above -explaiiaJd, and 
understanding by innate what is onginaj or copied from 
no precedent perception, then may we asserjjiat all our 
irfiprcssions are innate, fpicf our ideas not innate ” It is 
veiy easy to sneeiyas Hume elsewhere doe«, at “ that jargon 
which has so long taken })ossesfcion of metaphysical reason- 
ings,” but to speak Imnkly, J never met in any author 
jaigon more completely unintelligible than this. For after 
utterly confounding the meaning of natural, innate, im- 
pression, aiu^ idea,* he j»roceeds to make cotifusion worse 
confounded by speaking of innate and inward sowsations, 
that IS of sensations which •precede the* existence of all sen- 
sitive power, and sensations existing m the*inte11ect, for by 
inward sensations he must mean this or nothing ^ 

Fiom the fatal necessity of enteiing into this controversy 
sprung likewise another imperfection, tlie principal, perhaps, 
m the writings of Locke, I mean his prolixity, which often 
tires, and would inevitably disgust weie it not for the depth, 

* Upon this subject of innate ideas nioio stir was made during tho 
lifetime of the philosopher than on any other connected with his yystem 
Idle famoua Dr Sherlock attacked liis views m a “Digression coTicemmg 
connate Ideas, or inbred Knowledge, inserted in the thud section of the 
second chaj)tcr of his discouise conceining the liappiness of •good men, 
and tho punishment of the wicked, m tlie next woild, ” etc (Lend 1704 
Svo ) About four months Ix'fwic Locke’s death tlie book was sent to Sim 
by Anlliony Collins, to w^iom m Ins next hdtei he expressed himself re- 
specting it as follows “Tlie samples you have sent me 1 must gonclude, 
hom the abilities of authoi, ty be vciy cxcellf iit Jkit wfiat shall J 
be the bcttei loi the most exact ^nd best i»io}h>i turned pictuie that evei 
was diawn, if 1 liave not eyes to sec tlic coiiespon deuce of tlie parts 1 ' 

( onfess the lines arc too subtle f#r me, and my <1 nil sight cannot perceive 
their connections I am not envious, aifii thciefoie shall not he troubled 
]f otheis find tliemsdves instructed with so exti.ioidinary and sublime a 
way of leasoning I avi content witli my own nn'diociity And though 
[ call the thinking faculty m me vnnd, yet I cannot, because of that name, 
compaie or equal it iii anything to tliat intinite and mcoinpiehensible 
being wliich, for want of right and distinct cunc^pt^fnis, is called mind 
also, or the eternal mind 1 endeavowr to make thc^liest use I can of 
eveiy thing , and therefore, thoiigli 1 am in despair to be the wiser for 
these Icained instructions, yet T hojie I ■^hall be tlie mcmer for them 
when you and I take the air m tho calash together.” 
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reacli, and*jastncss of the observations that every wliQfe 
abound by the way, making ample amends for the slow 
pace at which we advance, d’hc philtsophcr himself was 
a man of invincible patience^ who calmly and contimiously 
could ^uew a -subject on all sides, note its lucid points, and 
tell where its surface retreated and^was ovei shadowed by 
obscurity. His genius appeared to be marked with seremty 
and repose, ^id to search for*'wjsdom without any of that 
tuibuleht Qxcitoment (experienced by inferior men in tlu' 
V(uy sanctuary of j)hilosopty. He was, therefore, incapable 
of tomju'ehendmg the weariness which moie active but less 
capacious minds would inevitably teel in making their way 
through his lengthy investigation^ He could not foresee 
that they wi)uld gladly receive the ijesult without being 
shown 4he steps whnh led to it, that they wdukl have been 
better jileased thatrlie should kave dogmatised as a teacher 
than that he slH'>uld have imjuii'ed as a com])aiuon and friend, 
not leflecting upon the inestimable advantages we enjoy in 
being permitted to accoinjiany liim through all those inazy 
and dusky paths by which he endeavouied to hound out 
the letreat of truth 

It IS a inoditication of this practice whnjh consticut(\s the 
])iincipal charm of Plato’s writings, though in them the in- 
vestigation, thrown into the foim of dialogue, enhanced by 
bulliaitt sallies of wit, illustrated by a thousand allusions to 
olijeets of beauty m nature and art, is conducted With in- 
ti in tely superior skill, and sometimes assumes mueh of the 
spfightly or impassioned tone of dramatic colloquy 

Jjocke unfortunately ha(< formed a filse theory of compo- 
sition , The philosophical style, he thought, (jould never be 
too muck divasted of metaphor a^d all otlici hgiires ol speech, 
which in liis opinion^ distort as well as colour the medium 
tlirough which we contemplate tl^ pure truths of the under- 
stciTiding Yet he founds himself compelled everywhere to 
make use of this prosciihed form of ^expression, which in 
many ])arts of the Essay on the Humait Understanding ai*e 
as thickly sown as in any philosophical writings whatever, 
there being scatceiy a sentence unadorned by a metaphor! 
Put if the injdriou^ opimoTis hq entertained of those beauties 
ot language did not prevent him from callmg m their aid 
whenever he stood m need of it, they at least led to false views 
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A\ritk respect to then inipoi*taiice, whieli tciiiiiiiatecT at k'ligtJi 
in carelessness and inf^aiTerencc to the colours and haimony 
of style. 

Towards producing this undesirable effect another cpiality 
of his mind contributed^ I Incan that insensibility til tile 
allurements of verse wlntih deiuaved liiin ot tl^c highest onjo}- 
nient afforded by literature, and betra>ed him intu^' pressing 
a cold preference for Sir EicJjar^ Blackmore before the noblest 
poets of our language Had it not been foi thi^ he 'might 
possibly have umtcd Avitli the depth, penetration, and compie- 
hensivefiess of a philosojihei, the ease, flexibility, taste, grace- 
ful ikjss, and nameless felicities of language vhicli belong to the 
eonsummatc writer , and these, far more than Ins higher merits, 
would have opened him a way to the heart of tb^ many, and 
rendcicd his gloiious speculations popular and famihai^to the 
whole nation 

But admitting luiii to be in these points defiiaent, ga’auting 
at oni'e the roughness and martiiicial structure.,of his language 
in many parts, the qut^tioif is whether it b(‘ for the interest 
of the public that he should remam, what he has long been, 
a neglected author. 

I am aware that it belongs to the natural couise of things 
that to a certain extent men should grow out of date with the 
age that produced them , foi in order to promote the tranquil- 
lity and happiness of the world, Providence has clearty or- 
dained that through all the inhabitants of a country at any 
given period there should preexist a certain resemblance, which 
in common language we chnominatc the s])irit of the ag(# 
Such writers as partake lai'gely of this spirit arii popular 
during life, but raivjj attain to f.ime Having cxchv^ively 
devoted themselves to the anur^sement of their conteriTporaiies 
they possess nothing for posterity, and ij; is not theicfoie im- 
usual to see their works pcriaii before them Even in the case 
of the greatest wiiters there is commionly after the cessation 
of them personal influence and authoiity a gradual diminu- 
tion in the number of those who pci use them, thougli in the 
meanwhile their names spread more widely and become fa- 
miliar to millions who have never even seem tkeir works. 

This is preeminently the case Vith T^ocke.* Eveiybody 
.speaks of his philosophy, his Es.say is among the books of 
most frequent occurrence upon the stalls , and yet there is good 
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r^^a.son to suspect that tlio number of those' who have thet^vJs- 
clom atul courai^c to read liim is very Imiitcd. The same tluii^r 
precisely is true of Lord JJacoii^ tiuel still of Hobbes and 
Hooker, and even of ]Milton*as a prose writer. But must it 
always remain so? Is it alto^efliei impos.>ible to create amon^ 
our ^'outh a i:g()re masculine tasb'f a more liealtliful and 
viLmrousjjupetite ? Cannot the desire be awakened in them to 
escape for agnomen t from the v^jl^Mr litemtiire of the lioui, 
to wander. amut those vast and solemn ]files of thought which 
tJio greatest minds amongoiir ancestoi*s have reared in honour 
of philosopliy^^ Lor myself, T do not yet desjiaii of the com- 
moinv^ealth of letters, but leel persuaded that could I wreak, 
as Byion phrases it, my thoughts upon expression, could 1 
peifoim siictcssfully the task T have ufideiCa^ren, could T de- 
scrib(-vkocke as he is, and through a shoH vista open up a 
prospect into the^iteh, vaiied, iftid boundless field of thought 
spread bdbie *is In the K.ssay on the Jluman Undeistancbng, 
my labom's would not be in v<iin Cert.un I am that it is the 


Intel est ot the piesent ag(*, above^alinost all those that hav(' 
pieceded it, to ])i*osecute the stmly of philosophy, sei'ing the 
])oint at which society has arrived, when the force of tra- 
ilitioniil j)riuciplojs bemg spent, there is an imperative neces- 
sity lor ofchci piinciplos founded upon reason and experience. 
And 111 th(' woiks ot Locke the reader will find a wonderful 
cout.fl imty with the tendencies of the piesent times Ilohhes 
iiusti ,iu,\ eriiiv. in meta])hysics, is in politics and practical 
p 11 osop 1\ timid and suited only to ceitain iieriods m the pro- 
^•less 01 .so, , It,, ecu, .hs..ormug the want.s of his own He 

fu m ih™'T HT to per: 

xr 1 1 , hiprsclf, J.ock(* alone ha^s, like Aristotle m- 

nfH, iiiim.m knowledge, from 

doHi Vo the t^,”' ^ r'' ^' I‘‘,^'’''l''^tion and government 

1 to the ti.innug and loedn^r of a clul.l in the nurserv 
Jl.' has moreoiei i.re.wi-*.,! a,„„|st the austerity of a nhilo 

'ont piety a, . li e mdHt '“'m 

1 iLa. e ' Hit , . i " rectitude, 

tile silk, 1 .1 ‘ j however, described what he has left us on 

l"r occasions 

aiks to those among Ins writings which treat 
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expressly of philosophy Th<jse I have endeavonn^d to ar- 
range in the manner best calculated to recommend their 
perusal, placing tlie Conduct of tlie llndeiNtanding at the 
head of all, as it furnishes ai^ outline of his wliole system of 
philosophy, happily conceived, and finished witll far more care 
than IS usually supposes? The object of this*slioit tieatise is 
twofold, first, to describe tlu^ extent an .1 popular 

Ignorance, and secondly, t<» (‘xhoit mankind to the stiu/y of 
jdiilosophy. It IS a*vork full of (*ase and aifimatwm, and all 
that kind of eloquence which spi mgs from a ]) 1 ‘t f«‘( t kqowh'dge 
of the subject; for, compos'd dining the last years ot the au- 
thoi’s life, whim lic had conqli'ted his suiv<;^ot the realms of 
knowledge and brought to the utmost matuiity of which they 
were susce])tib)b both*lus opinions and his thcorj^s, it has h'^s 
the chaiacter of an inquiry than of an haiangue deliwii'd cr. 
cathedr(% without that hi'sit.ifion and mod^'st cliflidenco which 
m the Essay appear sometimes to impede the fri^ cunxmt of his 
thoughts lie has lieii' liki'wise intioduced more abundantly 
peihaps than in any uther jiait of liis wntings those fiiiits of 
long experience and wisdom, profound maxims^ nud ]>re^imut 
sentences, which at once Cdptivnte the imagination and enlarge 
the mind It seemed judiiious theivfoie to commence the 
present publication with tins woik, wliicli, though entirely of 
a popular character, leads by an easy asoent to th(‘. noblest 
truths of metaphysics, ])jnn<i(led upon the airiest and* lea. ^t 
accessible heights of spccuLition ^ 

The way bi'ing tlius prejiarcd the Essay follows, fuiiushing 
a body ot philosophy^ AVoi«tliy to be studied, together wiMi 
instructions for subdaing or removing all those dilhciilties 
capable of being relieved which coinmonlyt beset this depart- 
ment ot human knowledgi* ^ 

Next, in the Letters to the Lishop of .Worcester, who had 
assailed his system on all tifose points on which it was su]^>- 
posed to be vulnerable, wi^ ha\e an c*xample, and m mo.st cases 
a satisfactory defence 3f his uudhodnif iihilosophising, together 
v/ith the piinciplc ujion whicli he conducted his impiii ies. 

To complete the cycle of his ]jhilosophical jiroductions T 
iul))oin his examination of Malebranche’.^ sj^stem, togethei 
witJi such other smaller jueces as seemed to»belong to the same 
subject 

In the Notes my aim has been by no means ambitious: I 
ha^^e merely sought to increase the interest of the inquiries 
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]»ursu(Al in the text, by introducing the foot of the page 
illustrations from the works of other philosophers, whether 
they agree with Locke or di^er from him. But I have by no 
means confined myself to this ftlass of writers, for my object 
being to recommend the work as far as possible to genera] 
ixuaiyal, I have^sought among poets, ^historians, travellers, in 
-dioi-t fioff^^^ery kind of author within my reach, jiass-ages 
throwing light upon the matter iif hand, conhrmmg sometimes 
and sometiriK's eontrovci'ting the views of Locke, whom I have 
not the.sujiersbition to regard as infallible 

Wlieiever 1 h.iv<‘ found him to agi’ee with othei^ whoso 
opinions happi'a to be known to me, "t have been careful to 
j)oint it out, p.uticulaily it he seemed to have borrowed, 
wli(‘tli(‘r const lously or not, his notioiis* from tuiem But this, 
It to m(‘, liejias seldom c^pne, though it cannot be de- 

nied that the. gt'rms ot one part of his theory are to be found 
in tin* dijilogift's of J^hito^ those inexhaustible treasures of 
thought and wisdom 


About th(‘ middl(‘ of the last centuiy, whmi men were in 
gimei.il little bigoted in favour of antiquity, a learned and irn 
genioiis writer endeavouied to show that the system of Locke, 
as \v( ,is lho^e ot all other modern jilnlosophers, w^as bor- 
ro\ve(l entiK'ly ti om the (Jieeks Had the position been main- 
mmsl in geiKual terms it might at tiist have seemed to be 
<'i»ai)le l>ut tlie attempt having been made to suppoii; ii bv 
quo .1 K^iis the aceusei brok(‘ down in his proofs, merely 
-lowing that on many points th(‘ Bei ipatetics, Stoias, and 

de non‘r'i V' ghmps(:«, o^ the truth afterwards 

^ iat(vl and jdiccd in the clearest light by our illustri- 

particular th.'re i.s some- 
i<^yousMu the leahoning:^ of the author in (pies- 
• paswges lu riiitarch 

-111(1 lu^f n'*' that, had the writings of 

m no;', . ,1 rt( f stood 
1 "-' Whot wl' ' (’ * numau Uudoi-stand- 

* biitdis’ 0 ^vould have In'cn so or not wc have 

- -1 . wh! 'rJ’hV.ur attnl,iu% aux Model nes, p ia> et 

'' o ui\ dont Pi n tirx, f^it des sensations les ma- 

('n, 1,,, pour composci les notions do faTno les , 

eW V ledexion foine Ps 

*1",'^ un .rrii, 1^ do son li\ro, dans lecpii'l il rtst \ r.u 

o jom sur U maniero dont nous acquoronb nos 
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no nieaus of judging, for those writings have perished ir- 
recoverably^ and t]^e world not being disposed to reject all 
aid to knowledge because it di^ not proceed from the Stoics, 
gladly received and repaid i^vith admiration the inestimable 
tavouis conferred upon it by Locke. At the same time, J 
giant there has scared^ been in modern tim^ a theory atartcnl, 
g(ipd, ba<l, or incbfferent, som^ithing re.scmblmfi|rTrhich miglit 
not be found in the philoi^bphical fragments bequeathed to us 
by antiquity, though it requires a mind of the fii-st "order 
properly to interpret and wisely to profit by the Innts which 
there he buiicd For example, there occui*s in the Theatetiis 
a ]ifissagc not hitherto, that I am aware of, referred to in this 
discussion, in which sensation and reflection arc cleaily con- 
teiii plated as the sources of all our ideas 

‘‘ Both in man and the i^iterior animals there exfhts from 
the biitli a ceitain natural power, by which they perceive all 
thofKi sensations that flow lu thiough the bocTy upon the soul, 
but the leflcctions upon fjie^o sensations, which discover to us 
their (‘ssence and utility, (in as many as attain to the posses- 
Mon of them at all,) grow u}) with difficulty in the course of 
time, through laborious exj)t‘i*ience and education.”^ 

But it would nct^ci theless be absurd to infer that Locke had 

tins jussage befori^ him when he first conceived the idea of the 

• 

et sui lent as'?ociation , in.ua il cst clair aiissi, p.ir tout co <^ue Sex- 
tu-? Empiricus, Pliitarque et Dioghio Laerce nous ont conserve de la doc 
trine des Stoic ions, qu’ils raisoiiiioient de l.i luOmc maiid^re qSc Locke a 
f.ut de nos jours , ct on pent p.ii cc qu’en dit Plutar(|ue, que si tout 

ce qu’il hont (5crit sur cc sujet ^l.ins les ouviages dont il ne nous rcstc ((ur* 
Ils titre>i) I'^toit pai venu lu^qa 'i- nous, mui*? n’aui ions pas cn besom de Tom - 
rage dc Locke Le fond de la doctiine de Zi^non et de son ^((^0 sur l.i 
Jogique, dtoit, quo toiTtcs nos notions nous vicniifuit dcs sens, L'cspnt 
de rhommo, k sa nai.ssanc e, est feniblablc, disoient Ics Etoiciens, au pa- 
pier blanc dis[)os^ k reccvoir tout ce c[ue Ton v«ut y ecrire, les prcinicis 
impressions qu’il revolt lui vienr^'nt des sens, les objeta sont iLs dloignc^s, 
la mc^moirc sort k retcnir ecs impiession% la rt5pctition dc ccs memos im- 
pressions fait fcxpeiience Les notions sont de deux genres, naturcllfx? 
et artificielles , les natu'^Clles sont les ve?it<js qui ont leur source dans lea 
sensations, on sont acquises })ar les .sens , e’est pounjuoi ils les appclloient 
aussi anticipations les notions ai-tifioiellos sont pioduites pai la r(5flexioii 
do fespiit «lan8 des ^tres doucb de raison ” (Plut* dc*riaciti8 Pliilosoph 
lib IV c 11 ) • 

* Opel a, V 111 ]i 208 f Bekk Ookovv ra fvOvQ yn>ofdvoiQ 
'TuperTTL 0ii(Tfct ciiaOdvtGOni uvOpdfTTOir re kch orra ffu rou (rdj^aroi 

Traf^h'muTd tTri Tt)v rtivti ra ci nepl tovtojv dvuXoyianaTci nper 

Tt oixj'iav Kai ucpeXetai' poyi^ Kai tv ‘TtoXXujv TrpayfjLaruJV kcc^ 

irmoda^ Trapayiyvtrat vlij dv Jcai Trapayiyi^ijrat 
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Essay on the Human Understanding:. We are endowed with 
the same senses, the same understanding ^is the ancients, and 
the same inexhaustible soiiices of knowledge lie scattered 
around us over tht‘ face of natur^. Why then, it chance lead 
us to same’spiiugs, should we be thought to have })ain- 
fidly traced our vM\y thither by the diniJy percejitible footsteps 
winch sometimes Icffc^ujion the soil ^ JS^o man /if 

large niyid and independent chara^er studii's the ancients to 
pilter their notions oi become a slave to tfunr systems, but to 
observe the method tliey pursued in the seaich Jitter truth, and 
the inimitable ai b Avhich many among tlnnn exhibited iii 
placing their dise^icei les before the woild But in neither of 
tlu‘se points was Locke much indebted to them, his method of 
phdosopliisin^if Ix'ing ( omiiletidy distmgiitslied timn theirs, and 
ills imiriiier ot ('xpLiinmg his thoughts, it is to U'gretted, 
sriil nioie so. ‘ Wl\alever faults he may have, thciefoie, it is 
clear to me thaf he is neither a plagmrist nor an imitator, but 
a witer as mucli sui (jeneiis Jis Jiny^tliat can be named in the 
whole compass of liteiatui< 

Tr studying him accordingly wc are spanal the labour of 
sejirching for the fountains of his opinions and ideas beyond 
the limits of liis oum works He had manifestly followed 
the advice rather tii.in tin* example of Hobbes, of n‘atbng 
diligt^ntly his owm conceptions, winch the Bjsho]> ot Worcester 
urged against him ;is a repioach, taunting him with having 
s])un his yi hole theory out of Ins own brains Had there been 
a ^possibility of living upon him tlie chaige of ])bigiaiism, the 
vast reading ot Stdlingikvt would diav^ enabled him to do 
it, ami the ill-ldoud engendered by eontroveisy Avould not 
have sUllered lunitto keep back such ai# accusation, as we 
may be sure, Iroin Ins li.iMug ad^%need many worse 

1 have already alb^led briefly to some ut the advjintages 
winch Avould ensue Irum a iwi^al ot tin' study ot Locke, 
among which not the Ica^t Avould be the helps to be derived 
iioia him in the cunstrucfion of a soilbid theory of ethics 
He maintained, as is well known, tlic opinion that a system 
of morals mightjn' i‘rci^ted on a basis ot pure demonstration, 
though when yress^ed by Molineux to undertake the task 
imsclt he di'clined, ^lot so much perhajis fiom any distrust ot 
lus OAvn powets ;is from the exp(;rieneo he had g.iined of the 
emper of the age m Avhich he lived, prone not only to cavil, 
ut wilfully to mismterpict and impute unworthy motives. 
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T« any one, however, who should be disposed to* complete 
the design which he bqi’ely contemjilated, his writings would 
jupply many useful diints and suggestions, together with 
indications of the track which ay. honest investigator ough< 
to pursue. It formed no part of Locke’s own plai> to 
examine the nature of oiy.' passions, emotions, sentiments and 
appetites, or to determine how far and by wlTat means ihey 
influence our actions. 

^ Though in nowise g^ne of ftiose who regard man simply 
ft reasoning animal, Locke had still too little of the elements 
pf passion in his own nature, to enable him to* judge 
Experimentally of the struggle usually maintained through 
iife between the understanding and the affections, the latter 
tipreading before the judgment a cloud Avlnch ^the farmer 
Endeavours to dispel. 

I It 13 accordingly observabie that tliroughout his ^vorks 
|)ur reason is alone appealed to. lie never seeks to kindle 
•pur passions or enlist our sympathies on his side; but 
procei^ding stedfastly in what appeared to him to be the 
wake of truth, he leaves it to our own good sense to 
determine whether we will go along with him or not. 

This doubtless was tbe proper spirit in which to investigate 
tlie sources of knowledge; but it may be doubted whether 
{t would have led him to a sound theory of moials, which 
|}iould in part at least be based on departments of hivman 
Ixperience in which Locke was deficient, never having been 
I husband or a father, and consequently lacking many of 

i hose view's which it is im23ossible to take from any othe^ 
lositions. • * 

No man in fact can have failed to observe that our ethical 
reed chariges with *our years, with the •ehanges in’ our 
elations, even with the mutations of our status m society 
t is necessary to have exjierienced a father’s care, a 
u other’s tenderness, a wife’s endearing affection, the unutter- 
ble love of children, befoi-e we can reason correctly of the 
luties, feelings, influeifces, and emotions arising out of all 
Lose different relations. Of this Locke was incapable^ for 
he reasons before stated; and therefore j^ci'haps upon the 
v^hole, it is little to be regretted* that he did not devote 
us time to the composition of a system of ethics, which, 
Lowever admirably reasoned, would have wanted tlie greatest 
" VOL. I. 0 
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charm of 'that kind of composition. Had he possessed, this, 
the admiration excited by his worlq* would have partaken 
more of enthusiasm. He would have been resorted to as a 
delightful companion as w^l as a wise instructor^ and even 
as k is, they, who habitually converse with him end at last 
by acquiring a strong attachment for his character as it 
develops itself *n his writings 

A piTOf^pal cause of thrs* perhaps is his earnestness’ and 
frankness, and^lus being imiformly lou\id arguing on the side 
of whatever is virtuous^ and honourable Principles taken 
out of *1118 book and pushed to extreme by othei's may, indeed, 
be found or foiced to lead to dangerous consequences, but 
in Locke hinteelf we discover nothing which, as con- 
templated ^)y him, IS adverse to the ppace and best interests 
of society. He maintains no paradox(‘s for the purpose of 
exhibiting his metaphysical aauteness and logical power, but 
following everywhere the dictates of good sense and a 
disciplined and vigorous. reason, lie aiTives at precisely those 
truths which are best caleul.iUd to knit man to man, to 
promote the ends of free government; to elevate our species 
to its proper level, to promote our happiness both here and 
hereafter. 

Advocating above all things the free agency of man, ho 
l)itil(‘ssly batters down that liackiieyed so])h]sm by which 
cortiiin wild and heterodox speculcitors have cnde.Lvoured to 
emancipate themselves and others fioni the empire of 
conscience Ho establishes it as the basis of all law, govern- 
^ment, and religion that men are aecountablo beings, conse- 
(piently that they have, it in tlieir -power to choose between 
vice and innocence, that society h.is a right to inflict 
])uuislj^nent for •certain ciimes, that ' beyond the reach of 
laws there aic' actions sinful, and consequently requiring 
chastisement , tha^ there is, theretore, a future life in which 
every man will receive^ according to the deeds done in the 
body The chapter on Power, in wlueh this question is 
discussed, may for tins reason bo said\o be peeubarly worthy 
of being studied at the present moment, when so many of 
our couiitryjuoi\ ajipear to be infected by opimons of an 
opposite ten^lency . 

It might be useful too, as a remeuy against that narrow 
selfishness and vulgar Utilitarianism vhich appears to be fasu 
springing up amongst us, patiently to accompany him through 
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his Speculations on Infinity, in which, flinging off one by one 
the ligaments that binfi us to earth, he plunges out into the 
great ocean, where there is no existence but that of God 
|dv\^eiling in eternal silence and depose. Hci’e, if anywhere, 
fwe may discover the nothingness of our pitiful hopes ^and 
fears, whose ajin extendft no further than a shadow-like 
pa^;ige over this bank and^ shoal of time ” ^,.Tts ideas 
throughout this pait of Ins speculations are full of sublimity, 
some portion of whic4i they must inevitably communicate to 
those who calmly and rcvereutially»dwell upon them.^ Into 
error ho may and does fall , but those w(3 everywhere forgive 
him, as it is im]jossible not to perceive that he is guided by 
the ‘love of tiubh, and that for her sake he was prepared to 
encounter ])ei*se(*Lifcion imd calumny, and whatevei* other evil 
it might occasion him 

To be conversant, therefore, *with the reitsonings of such a 
man cannot fail at once to invigorate and purffy the under- 
standing. It requir(‘s some acuteness and much attention to 
perceive all the hnk^^ f his ratiocination, to follow them, 
when by their own weight as it were they sink to the lowest 
de])ths of metaphysics, and lisiiig again stretch in one 
imbiokcn chain neaily across the whole domain of phi- 
losophy But if wo be disposed to Icml him the requisite 
attention, it is always jiossible to discern the subtlest evolu- 
tions of his reasonings, to discover precisely whither they 
load, and by what motives they are thitherward directed. 

Nevcitheless, thinking thus highly of Locke, there a,ie 
seveial things which I miss jn his jihilosophy, of which the* 
j)rmcipal perhajis is that sense of the beautiiul necessary to 
impart the highest charm to meba])hysical sficculations • In 
his wiitmgs we nowhere moet with glimpses of that ideal 
loveliness which inhabits the inner recesses of some minds, 
and constitutes the best prv#of of their affinity with the 
dmne nature. He knows nothing bf that visionary sweet- 
ness wliKih descends hk^i dew through the periods of Plato, 
and literally ravishes the imagination. Yiitiio he cultivates, 
either because it is the command of God, or because it 
would he inconsistent with reason to do Utlibiwiso But 
there is no unconscious and involuntary apotheosis of the 
yiincipal, drawing us after it like Mdtoii’s Arch.ingel, 
by the irresistible beauty of its countenance. We seldom 
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m his company forget ourselves, or the matter in hand, iK> go 
loitering up the slope of some delightful sj^eculatioii, leading 
us for a moment out of our track perhaps, but enabling us, 
aftet digression, to return to it with greater zest and 
vigour. But what is tiue of him is likewise tiue of most 
mod 4 ?rn writci's^on philosophy, amoifg whom I eould scarcely 
name a«e«^gle exception, sa^e Bacon, in whose writings we 
discover everywhere traces of •that fire of the imagination 
necessary to rijicn, and bring the nobleSt fruits of tlie soul to 
pcrfi'ctiou. Ills thoughts liad moved as it were among the 
clouds, and caught all the warm and golden hues which they 
•present in tluj fii'st hour ot the morning Impassioned he 
neither is nor knows liow to be, but his fancy, like a bee, 
had wand(?red cveryAvherc through t^ie unirersc, culling the 
rhoicCst sweets ami odours, which he has breathed over his 
p<igcs. Hence .tfie pleasure which the reading of Bacon 
often imparfs, when we neither admire Ins re<isonmg nor 
approve of his opinions Locke, m comparr-^ou with lum, 
liolds the same place that logic does yith re,s|)('ct to ihetoric. 
En the one the roots only of thoughts and specidations 
appear upon the surface, while the plants themselves gvow in 
an invcuded order, blossom inwaids, and bear fruit in the 
secret recesses of the mind in the other, whatever is rough 
oi* yusightly is kept sedulously out of v lew, while all that is 
rich or fascinating is artfully dihjiosed in the order best 
calciiUited to charm the i‘ye 

Again, Locke, like Epicureus, whether from the affectation 
of extreme originality, or fnmi some peculiar theory of 
composition, the r(‘asun ot whnh is not apparent, not only 
qiiofe^ very litHc from oth(*r plulosophers, but seldom even 
lefei's to them in their opinimis, exc*ept when it happens to 
be necessary to vetiito tliem To lum, therefore, we may 
apply With truth the censiiif' which T)r. Johnson unjustly 
directed against Milton, that ‘‘ few men ever wiote so much 
and ])raised so little ”* In this c^iaracteristK; likewise he 
differs widely fiom Lord Bacon, many of whoso Essays 
consist of a cvnto of quotations, admirably put together indeed, 
but in wb^eh Tittle more than the arrangement and setting 
belongs to lum * In Ari.stotle too and Plato the page is often 
studded wifch illustiioiis names, wlueh are sometimes merely 
reteired to by the ''■vay, sonietiino‘5 for ibi' purj)osc of opposing, 
^exammmg, explaining,# or lllu^^tlatlug opinions or principles 
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wittt which they were connected This may in soiV sort be 
regarded as the bibliography of philosophy ^ and such is the 
weakness of human nature, sucli the desire and tlie necessity 
for fre(][uent restmg places in •abstruse speculations, that 
allui'cments and concessions like these, if not absoliftely 
necessary, arc at least (Ixccedingly well calculated to kcc]) 
us in breath as it were, and (jnable us to support; tpil *with 
cheei fulness. 

In the L(ittcrs to ^hc Bishop of Worcester, long as tjicy 
are and full of repetitions, thero is fre(piently a sort of 
dialogL'.tic vivacity which keeps uj) the interest and carries 
alon" the reader without weariness to the end Tavo 
characters arc insensibly develojied before us : that of the 
Bishop, eonfidemt in Ins extensive learning and* high rank 
in the church, and relying gicatly on the lame tu* had 
already accpiired, advancing ofiinions and accusations rashly, 
laying his flanks open to the enemy, and tlicn* compelled to 
retire gallcnl, chafed, and hiiinilfated, and that of the 
])hilosopher looking Avnrd}* around him, calmly and deli- 
berately ort'cting his batteries, spying out the weak point 
of the enemy, and then pouring in upon him without 
mercy his mccssxiiit and tremendous lire In tluise com- 
positions we are sometimes reminded of the polished })lay- 
fulness of Pascal. To enliven the dryness of controversy 
little imaginary dialogues arc got up, in which the Bisho}) s 
arguments are inaAvlcd with a freedom and a levity in which 
Locke would not have indulged in lus oavii proper person 
when contending openly wath his antagonist. 

But the controversy in the cotn-sc of its development 
exhibited all the phases which controversio,f3 usually pi «sent 
Beginning at fii'st with a co#isiderablo show of good^emper 
and politeness on both sides, it gradyally warmed and 
became embittered, until whit seemed to be a mere friendly 
discussion, undertaken for ihe puqioSc of settling agreeably a 
fcAv doubtful points, degenerated into a fierce warfare, in which 
both parties put forth all tlnar strength, and seemed to 
hazard their very reputation on the issue Locke, it is Avell 
known, came out of the struggle triumphimt* and this is 
not at all to be Avondered at, f5r Avhaiever* learning or 
yibility Dr. Stillmgfleet may have possessed, he was certainly 
endued Avith little of that vigour of intellect, that calm and 
temperate spmt of speculation, that acuteness to discern, 
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that patience to explain, and that power to argue and vindicate 
the rights of truth which so prcemmefitly distinguish Locke. 

The questions discussed were of the most abstruse kind . 
the essence of substance, df nature, of person, of identity 
and diversity, of the llesiirrection, of the Trinity, and the 
Incarnation of. Christ. Of the Isaniing requisite in a 
divine, Stillingfleet appgai^, (for I do not presume to 
speak jiositively) to have pos^esi>ed an anijile sliare. It was 
not, therefoie,* from any deficiency oA this point that h(‘ 
lost gipiind 111 the contPoversy, but because he was little 
accustoiiK'd to the calm, c.iutious, and iigid proceedings of 
nuitaphysics, n^wdiieh nothing can lu* conci'ded to authority, 
nothing to jaiblic opinion, but wheixi tnith, naked and 
uudisguisec^, IS the sole guide and aihiter oft all. Locke, on 
the AUut hand, be.^ides being a r(‘doubtable logician, was a 
[iractiscil contrq\tjrsialist, liaving all his life accustomed 
himself, tliouj^h he was little fond of acknowledging it, to 
the eiistic art, in whicli*probal)ly he was little infeiior to 
Zeno himself Tin* uMdca will examyie and judge Never- 
thch'ss, fiom wdiat has beim said, it vill be perceived, that 
as the dispute turns iqion qu<*stions so thorny and difficult, 
it IS no easy mattc'r always to appu'ciate the value of the 
arguments or the foice of the ieasf)uing. Still it is m 
miHi^ respects foitunate that the controversy took jilace, 
since it enabled l^ockc to explain many parts of his 
philoM^ihy which might otherwiM‘ have leniaincd doubtful, 
and to defend and clear hiinselt fiom several suspicions 
Vhicli, if made known after hi*^ death, it might have been 
(nxceeilingly difficult to* remove {'or example, it is clear 
from* the mistak^i of l)r Stillingfleet, tiliat it is possible for 
a hasty leader of the Essay on the Human Undei’stajidmg 
to imagine Lockoi a disbelie\er in the existence of the 
external woild, but to one who peruses those lettci's such 
a suspicion can never }?rcsent itself On seveial points of 
faith too lie had here^ an opportiuiity of speaking out 
explicitly, and he has in general done so with ^ fiankness 
and fulness which seem to mo altogether satisfactory. 
Whether I j^Sssi^s too much or too little chanty, the reader 
must decide wheil he has* arrived at the end. 


J. A. St. J. 
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^Quid tain temerarium taniqi^e mdignum sapieiitis gravitate atquc con- 
stantly, quam aut falsuin sentire, aut quod non satis* exploratb pgrccp- 
tuili sit, et cognituni, sine uUfi dubiiatione defendere ? ” ,, 

Cic dc Nat lira Deoram, lib i 


[Locke lias seldom obtained the credit due to him for the tbllowing 
biief ticatise It may in fact be said to ])e comparatively little known , 
for thougli sometimes ])rintcd separately, and at other l^mes added almost 
by way ot Appendix to the Essay on the Human Understanding, the 
opinion of the carl*st editor of his works that it is little morr than a .senes 
of “siuhh'ii views, intended to be afterwards levised and further h>oked 
into,” a})peai*s to have been pretty ifimeitilly adopted Neverth^Jes.s the 
work is 111 every lesjieet deserving of verv high praisg The author wlicn 
he wrote it had coiuplctLd lus iin dititions on .ill the ftnportint topics 
therein glanced at He hatl learned, by tlfti reception lus own philoRopIiy 
had met with, how hard it is to ghve cuircncy to new tiutlis, which aie 
commonly susficcted for cotinterfeiks, until long use and familianty have 
reconciled mankind to their appearance Conti oversi.alists had .issaultcd 
him, his doctrines liad been misunderstood, bis motives misinterpicted , his 
indignation against ignorance and error, against prejudice and calumny, 
against the ol)stmacy which is blind to the beauties of tnitli, and the 
timidity, winch tliough jierceiviiig refuses to acknowledge them, w.as there 
foie w^oiind up to a high pitch, and brought some relu'f for his mnitl in 
e\i)osiiig the C()ntem])tible weakness and the perverse selfishness by vvhieli 
j)hilosophy like icligion is thw.irtcd in its benevolent eiule.avours 
to eiiligliteii and foitify the human mind Tins is the o*bject ot 
the Conduct of the Undcmtanding It is an apology for philosophy- 
full of tho highest wisdom, tic nmst (CMiuisi^e gooil sense, and is rcndeiod 
doubly pK^uant by a tone of resentment, mingled with and modifying lus 
charactcnstic yeannng b* be of seiwiee to his fellovr|Creaturcs 'Jiliougli 
written later m the Older of time, it should now be regarded .asmn intnj 
duction to the grcatci ess.iy, being written in a style moro apnghtly, 
popular, and easy, abounding with figures and bnlSant sallies of thctaiic^, 
and therefore calculateil to operate 'is a recommendation to the more foi 
midable speculations that succeed it Hov^ it is likely to be estimated or 
received by readem of the present day it » dithciilt to foresee. I never 
remember to li.ivc met with the slightest notice of it by any of my con 
temporaries Hie work is evidently little le.id, but no one who is at tho 
trouble to become acquainted with its merits wull acknowledge that it de 
selves to be neglected Some few repetitions thciTe are, together with 
certain roughnesses, and slight in accuracies*ofst)le, »vhiclf may perhaps be 
^owing'to its i>o 3 thumous publication Pei haps, however, the author, had 
he lived, would not have been ver}’ solicitous to remove these tnfling blera- 
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islies, since he indulged in the affectation, scarcely pardonable in one so 
j^Teat and wise, of looking \vith indifference* Jii the niceties of language 
and composition. But if there be found here a^d there some few small im- 
perfections, they are sc.iicely visible amid the crowd ol beauties which 
press upon the sight From first to last the chain of reasoning juoceeds 
in ofte almost unbroken flow It moie resembles an oration m its orna- 
ments and magmhcence than a philosophical treatise The language is 
<{uick> full, velicinent Aigument docs not here disdain tlie alliance of 
wit, or lr</i^lyJ^<,>^ satire Every wo'ipon which can pierco ignorance, or 
beat down the dcfcmccs of fiaud, is sei^^ed on and wielded with sm*piising 
vigoui *aiicl adioitncss Tlie reader expecting mere instruction, is sur- 
jinsed at hmling tlie most ann^i.ite entertainment, so that I much doubt 
whether •any one who can iclish s])eculation at all, or experience an 
intcicst m anything but hction, ever commenced the Conduct of tlie 
llndei standing for the hi’st time without pressing forward to its conclu- 
smn with unsatisncd ap])etitc and unabated delight To sum up its 
ments we may biiefiy say, tb.it it is not unworthy to ijsber the mind into 
the gr^at and magnificent building of winch it may be 1 ‘egaided as the 
vestibule — Editor ] 


1. Introduction — The last resort a man has rcconrso to, in 
tlio conduct of lumsi'U* is his understanding, for though wo 
distinguish the faculties of the mind, and give the siijireme 
command to the will, as to an agent, yet the tiuth is, the man, 
who IS the agent, determines liimself to bins or that voluntary 
action, upon some jirecedinit knowledge, or appcaranc: ol 
kniMvlcalge, in the undi'i’standiiig '* No man oversets liimself 
about anything but upon some view or oblii'r, which serves him 
for a leason for wh.it lu‘ do(‘S* and whatsoovei fiicultu's he em- 
ploys, tlie iindei-staiiding, with siieli light as it li.is, well or 
iH inlbimed, constantly leads , and by that light, true or talse, 
all Ins opeiative povveis aie directed. The ^vill itself, how ab- 
solute* and uueontyollable soever it may b« thought, never fails 
in its obt'dience to the dictates of«thc iiiidei-standing. Temples 
have their sacred iiivig(\s, luid we see what influence they have 
always had over a gi'eat pait oftiiaiikind But in truth, the 
ideas and images in men’.'^ minds are the invisible powers that 
(constantly govern tlieiu, a^id to these they ,dl universally piay 
a ready submission. It is therefore of the highest concern- 
ment that great care should bo taken of the undeicstaiiding, 
to conduct it right in the search of knowledge, and in the 
judgments it mak(^. 

* Tlie question barely glanced at in this place is fully discussed in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II ch ii § 29 
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Ttie logic now in use has so long possessed the eh*air, as the 
only art taught in the 'schools, for the direction of the mind 
in the study of the a As and sciences, that it would peihaps 
be thought an affectation of novi^ty to suspect that rules that 
have served the learned world these two or three thoustind 
yeare, and which, withouliany complaint of de^pets, the learned 
hav^ rested in, are not sufficient to guide the unde^stjmdTng. ^ 
And I should not doubt but^this attempt would* be censured 
as vanity or presumption, did not the great Lord Veruldm’s 
authority justify it, who, not serviltJy thinking learning could 
not bo advanced beyond what it was, because for many ages 
it had not been, did not lest in the lazy approbation and aj)- 
plause of what was, because it w^as, but enlarged his mind to 
what it might Ve. In* his ])reface to his Novum Organuin, 
concerning logic, ho pronounces tlius . “ Qiii summas dii4e«tica3 
partes tiibuerunt, abpie mde ildissiina scieaitiis pia^sidia com- 
parari putarunt, venssime ct ojitime viderunf intcUectum hu- 
man um, sibi permissum, men to snspuctum esse debere. Y enim 
infirmior omniiib est male ^nedicina; nec ipsa mail expers. 
Siquidein dialectica, quai recepta est, beet ad civil la et artes, 
qiue in sermonc et opinione posibe sunt, ri'ctissime adhibeatur ; 
naturie tanien subtibtatem longo intervallo non attingit, et 
prensando quod non capit, ad errores potiiis stabiliendos et 
quasi ligendos, quain ad viam veritati ajiericndam valuit ”, 

“ Tlicy,” says he, ‘^vho attiibuted so much to logic, percenved 
very well ami truly that it was not safe to trust the under- 
standing to it^effi witliout the guard of any rules. l?ut the 
renuAy leached not the evi^, but became a part of -it, for tho 
logic which took place, fliough it might do well enough in civil 
affairs and the arts, which consisted in talk^and opimoi\, yet 
comes very far short of subt].ety in the real performances of 
nature ; and, cat (dung at what it cannot ^-cach, has seiwcd to 
confimi and establish errors, % rath than to open a way to 
truth.” And therefore a httle aftei^he sa!ys, “That it is ab- 
solutely necessary thak a bettor ambperfecter use and employ- 

* Though it hatl grown f.ishionahle in Locke’s age to attack tlie an- 
cient systems of logic, it will not, I imagine, be 8uj)])0Hcd that the philo- 
sophei himself intended to undervalue the science, though ho ])oint 8 out 
the impel fections and abuses of it lIow«ver, he appears in some cases 
to have confounded the clear, systematic reasonings of the ancients with 
•the subtleties prevalent among the schoolmen, and to have valued even 
tlie latter at much less than tliey were woidh 
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ment of the mind and understanding should be introdu6ed. 
“ Necessari5 requiritur ut melior et peffectior mentis et in tel 
lectus human! usus et adoperatio mtroAucatur.” 

2. Farts. — There is, it is 'iusihle, great variety in men’s uii 
derStandings^ and tlieir natural constitutions put so wide i 
difference between some men in t^iis respect, that art anc 
industry would never be able to master, and their veiy nature^ 
seem to want a foundation to rai^e on it that which other mer 
easily' attain imto ‘ Amongst men of ^equal education theix 
IS great inequality of parts. And the woods of America, a;- 
w(^ll as* the schools of Athens, produce men of several abilities 
in the &am(5 kind. Though this be so, yet I imagine most 
men eonie v(Ty^ short of what they might attain unto, in their 
sev eral (h gi (‘Cs, by a neglect of their understap dings t A few 
rules' of logic are thought sullicient in this case for those who 
pretend to the highest iinprovVnnent, whereas I think thci*e 
ai*e a gieat iininy* natural defects in the understanding capable 
of ami'iidmcnt, which are overlooked and wliolly neglected 
And it IS easy to pc'rceive that men arc guilty of a gieat many 
faults 111 the exeicise and improvement of this faculty of the 
mind, vhich hinder them in thei^progiess, and keep thorn m 
ignorance and erior all their lives Home of them I shall 
tak(' notice of, and endeavour to point out propei remedies for, 
in ^Aie folloAving diseoui-sc. 

3 • Rfaso7iing — Jlesides the want of detennined ideas, and 
of .^igaeity and exeicise in finding out and laying in order 
inteimeduite ideas, there are thice miseairiages that men are 

• * Tills View of huin.ui nature being tba-t winch common sense and cx- 
pcncncc suggest, baa been that of most phtlosopbei-s horn the da;)s of 
Hunicr until now But llelvctius, who desired rather to advance a new 
.ami nfai^mg tlieoiy'^than to cstabli.sli truth, contends for the absolute 
eipiality of natural jiowcrs among mhn, and derives all the differences 
observable in them troi?i the acculents of their education In support 
of this hypothesis he exhibits much iijgeninty, and bnngs forward many 
\.duable and little-known fae^s, serving at least to show that discipline 
and instruction, though ineajiable of imparting mtelleet, create, never- 
thele-.s, most of those distiiicftions existing among mankind So far, 
hov\ ever, he had, as the reader will perceive, been anticipated by Locke, 
and ludeeil long before him, by Qiimctdian 

t .V Lreneh vo itej* has put thus thought in a more epigrammatic form 
“H n’y a peimiync pent etro (4111 a fait tout ce qu'il pouvait ” YetTen- 
iiemann observes thal; “Sticratcs formed the design of carrying human 
nature in wisdom and virtue as far as it could go, and he earned it ” 
But if this was so in one case, the expenment has seldom been repeated. 
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guilty of, in reference to their reason, whereby thisYaculty is 
hindered in them froirfthat service it might do and was de- 
signed for. And he ^hat reliects upon the actions and dis- 
coui’ses of mankind will find thdr defects in this kind very 
frequent and very observable. • 

1. The first is of thosi'who seldom reason at all, but do and 
think according to the example of others, whether pa^mts, 
neighbours, ministers, or whw else they are pleased to make 
(choice of to have an implicit faith m, for the savmg of thdm- 
selvcs the pains and trouble of thinking and examining for 
tliemsclvcB ^ 

2 The second is of those who j)ut passion in the place of 
reason, and being resolved that tb.dl govern tSeir actions and 
argument^^, nei^cr uae then own, nor heaikcfi to other 
people’s reason, any further than it suits their himiour, ij^ti?r(‘st, 
or party , and these one may ob&<‘rve commonly content them- 
selves with words which have no distinct idca^i tothcm, thougli 
in other matters, that they come with an unbiassed indiffer- 
ency to, they want not abiliCics to talk and hear reason, where 
they have no secret incbnation that hinders them from being 
tractable to it. 

3. The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely fol- 
low leason, but for want of having that which one may call 
large, sound, roundabout sense, have not a full view of all that 
relates to the question, and may be of moment to deenhi it. 
Wc arc all shortsighted, and very often see but one side of a 
mattei , our views are not extended to all that has a connex- 
ion mth it t From this d^?fect I think no man is free. W(# 
see but m part, and we^now but in* part, and therefore it is 

Tho poet Hesiod has somewhere divided men into three classes, dis- 
tinguished from eacli other by the qualities of the understanding the 
lirst he says consists of those who are able to cbscover truth for them- 
selves , the second, of such as thojigh they cannot make tlie discovery 
by their own strength, are yet willing to receive the truth disclosed to 
Uiera by others , but the third class, who ^can neither drscovei it them- 
selves nor will receive it when discovered by otheis, he overwhelms with 
scorn as the dregs of the species Plato likewise, in his Peprbhc, makes 
a similar division of mankind, but with a view to pobtics, confemng on 
the hrst the nght to rule, on the second the privilege *f beanng arms, 
while to the third he only grants the hani lot of toiling for the former 
two Similar notions, more literally mteqireted, led m India to the 
. system of castes 

' ^‘For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face ” 
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no wonder wo conclude not nght from our partial views. 
This might instruct the proudest estelimer of his own jiarts, 
how useful it is to talk and consult with othei’s, even such as 
come short of him m capatjity, quickness, and penetration ; 
for^ since no* one sees all, and we generally have different 
prospects of the same thing accorrhng to our different, as I 
may** say, positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor 
beneath any man to try, whether another may not have 
notiohs of things which have escaped^ him, and which his 
reason would make use of if they came into his mind. The 
faculty of reasoning seldom or never deceives those who trust to 
it , its consequences, from what it builds on, are evident and 
certain, but that which it oftencst, if not only, misleads us 
in IS, that the principles from which we con etude the grounds 
upon y^hich we bottom our rcasonuig, are but a part, some- 
thing IS left out, which should'^go into the reckonmg, to make 
it just and e:Hiact‘. Here we may imagine a vast and almost 
infinite advantage that afigcls and separate s[)irits may have 
over us, who in their several degrees of elevation above us 
may be endowed with more comprehensive faculties , and some 
of them p(U’haps, having perfect and exact views of all finite 
beings tliat conn^ under their consideration, can, as it were, in 
the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their scattered 
and almost boundless relations. A mind so furnished, what 
1 eas6n has it to acquiesce in the certainty of its conclusions ’ * 

* TIk, i^eiTTis of this ojiiiiioii, wluch js pincly Plntonic, may be found 
developed to a ceitain point m several parts of the Paradrse Lost Plii- 
Nisophical in the strictest sense of thd wojd it unquestionably is, for 
tJiou<,di incapable of proof, if flows almost necess.irily from the noblest 
theory of the universe, and view of tho works of God. The leaders of 
Milton, who leflcot bn what they lead, cannot t»ut be filled with wonder 
at his conception of those superior iTitelligences which, encircling the 
throne of the Divinity, rare more deeply impregnated by his power, more 
brilliantly illuminated liy the bnglitr^ss of his wisdom Eaphael, dis- 
coursing with Adam, lifts iip'’‘*oi a moment a part of the curtain wluch 
conceals from us tlie angelic nature, and at tho same time teaches that 
the principle of life and the power of intellect develop themselves more 
and more m an ascending scale, from the humblest oigamzed sentient 
being to the highest spintiial order of creation Though there is here no 
apace to accumuiate aU the passages in whicli allusions to this liypothcsis 
are found, we cannot refuse ruirselves the pleasure of mtioducing the 
following most magnilicent fiagment of philosopliy — 

“ One Almighty is, fiom whom 

All tlimgs proceed, and up to him letum, 
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IiJ this we mdy see the reason why some men of Study and 
thought, that reason ri^ht and are lovers of truth, do make 
no great advances in tneir discoveries of it. Error and truth 
are uncertainly blended in their minds; their decisions are 
lame and defective, and they aie very often mistaken in their 
judgments : the reason v^ereof is, they converse but with one 
sort, of men, they read but one sort of books, the^ wil^ not 
come in the hearing but of one^soft of notions , the ^rutrf is, they 
canton out to themselves a little Goshen in the Intellectual 
world, where light shines, and as they conclude, day blesses 
them; but the rest of that vast expansum they give* up to 
night and darkness, and so avoid coming near it. They have 
a pretty traffic with known coi respondents^ in some little 
creek ; within that they confine themselves, and .are dexter- 
ous managers enough of the wares and jiroducts of that corner 
with which they content thentselves, but will not vciifiirc out 
into the great ocean of knowledge, to survey the riches that 
nature hath stored other parts with, no less gonujiie, no less 
solid, no less useful than wll-it has fallen to their lot, in the 
admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, which 
to them contams whatsoever is good in the universe. ^ Those 

If not depraved from "ood, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Indued with various fonns, various degrees 
Of substance, and in tilings that live, of life , 

But more refined, moic spiiitiious, and jmre. 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tc'iiding 
Each m their several active sjiheres assigned. 

Till body up to spirvt work, in bounds 
Pro])ortioned t^ each km<l from the root 
Syinngs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More airy, l.ist the bnglit consummate'Hower 
Spirits odorous breathes flowers and then fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by graduated scale sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire,, to animal, 

To intellectual, give liotli life «,nd sense. 

Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Kcason receives, and reason is her being. 

Discursive, or intuitive , discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 

Differing but in degree, of kind the sajne 
Tlie use which Pope made of this notion ls well kftown, and it will 
therefore be sufficient to allude to it 

* In the above remarks is contained the whole philosophy of sectari- 
anism, whetlier m lehgion or the higher parts of learning Could lueu 
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who live* thus mewed up within their own contracted terri- 
tories, and will not look abroad beyokid the boundaries that 
chance, conceit, or laziness has set to their inquiries, but live 
separate from the notions, discourses, and attainments of the 
r(3st of manl^ind, may not amfes be represented by the inhabi- 
tants of the Marian islands, who, br-ing separated by a large 
traci of sea from all communion with the habitable parts of 
the eai*ch,^ thought themselvds tjje only people ot the world." 
And -though t^e straitness oi the conveniences of life amongst 
them had never reached ^so far as to the use of fire, till the 
JS])an]ards, not many years since, in their voyages from Aca- 
pulco to Manilla, brought it amongst them ; yet, in the want 
and Ignorance ^of almost all things, they looked upon them- 
selves, eve^ after that the Spaniards, had brought amongst 

themselves of the narrowness of mmd hero desenbed, a more 
liberal and generous cpint of philosophizing might be introduced, cajiable 
of overcoming ©ot Unly the prejudices of sect, but also those of nation 
and race, more difficiilt still to extirpate By these latter chiefly, the 
progress of Locke’s philosophy has been obstructed on the continent, if 
not within the limits of our own island , for perhaps we may without 
injustice supect certain Scotch metaphysicians of bemg actuated by some 
such feelings in their treatment of his system 

* We have here one example, and many others will hereafter occur, of 
the advantages which the philosopher derived from his familianty with 
books of voyages and travels He read with method, but confined his 
readmg to no particular department of literature , though among his fa- 
vourite works were those which paint the manners of nations savage or 
biit sliglitly civilized By these means he Jiad penetrated into the causes 
which iv^ipcl man from one state of society into another , I mean the prox- 
imate causes, for the i emote original cause lies as far beyond the range 
*^f human contemplation, as that which impels the individual from infancy 
to boyhood, from youth to agfe In the above passage Locke alludes to 
an anecdote often repeated, viz , that the natives of the Marian islands 
when bist they saw hre, supposed it to be some new kind of anmial, anrl 
a])proacfied to stroke it with their hands AVhen the flames burnt their 
fingers they started b.i^^k, and exclaimed that the creature had bitten 
them The natives of the Andamai^ islands, almost within sight of our 
Indian possessions m the Baycof Bengal, were until very lately ignorant 
of the use of fire See a very cmious account of tliem in the Asiatic 
Ileseaiches, vol iv p 401 ct seq The natives of Norway, though from 
tune immemorial familiar with the use of fire, in one instance we are told 
un (ginod that it grew on trees “ Tlie poor NorwegLin,” says Bishop 
3\itiick, “ whoTii stqfies tell of, was afraid to touch roses when he first 
iw them, for fe,ar they shouh^biim his fingeis He much wondered to 
that trees (as he thought) should put foi-tli flames and blossoms of fire , 
iH‘[()r(‘ uhieh he held up his hand to warm himself, not danng to approach 
any nearer ” (Advice to a Fnend, p 58 ) 
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ihenop the notice of variety of nations, abounding in* sciences, 
arts, and conveniences t)f life, of which they knew nothing ; 
they looked upon themselves, I say, as the happiest and wisest 
people of the universe. But fon all that, nobody, I think, 
will imagine them deep naturalists or sohd metaphysicians^ 
nobody will deem the quickest-sighted amongst them to 
have very enlarged views in ethics or politics; nor caiirany 
one allow the most capable amoAgst them to be aaVadeed so 
far in his undci'standing as to have any other knowledge but 
of the few little things of his and the neighbouring islands 
within his commerce; but far enough from that ccfmpre- 
hensive enlargement of mind which adorns a soul devoted to 
truth, assisted . with letters, and a free generation of the 
several views aqd sentiments of thinking men o^ all sides. 
Let not men, therefore, that would have a sight of what every 
one pretends to be desirous to have a sight (vf, truth iirfts full 
extent, narrow and blind their own prospeett Jjet not men 
think there is no tmth Imt in the sciences that they study, or 
books that they read To prejudge other men’s notions, be- 
fore we have looked iml-o them, is not to show their darkness, 
but to put out our own eyes. ^‘Try all things, hold fast that 
which IS good,” is a divine rule, coming from the Father of 
light and truth, and it is hard to know what other way men 
can come at truth, to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and 
search for it as for gold and hid treasure , but he that do^s *so 
must have much earth and rubbish before he gets the pure 
metal, sand and pebbles and dross usually lie blended with 
it, but the gold is nevertheless gold, and will enrich the man^ 
that employs his pains ft) seek and separate it. Neither is 
there any danger he^ .should be deceived by the mixture. 
Every man carries about him a touchstone, if he will^ make 
use of it, to distinguish substantial gold from superficial glit- 
terings, tmth from aj)pearauces And, indeed, tlie use and 
benefit of this touchstone, which is natural reason, is spoiled 
and lost only by assuming prejudice's, overweening presump- 
tion, and narrowing our minds The want of exercising it in 
the full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and extinguishes this noble faculty in us. it and see 

whether it be not so. The day-labo^irer in,a cojiintiy village 
fi.i.s commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, because 
uis ideas and notions have been confined to the naiTOw bounds 
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of a poofi: conversation and employment * the low mechanic of 
a country town does somewhat outdo him: port-ers and 
cobblers of great cities surpass them. • A country gentlem^i 
who, leaving Latin and learning in the university, lemoves 
tt^nce to his mansionhouse, aftid associates with neighbours of 
the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and a bottle : 
with those alone he spends his time, with those alone he con- 
vei'sesj^arfd^can away with iR) company whose discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissolTiteness, inspire.* Such a pa- 
triot, formed m this happy way of improvement, cannot fail, 
as wcrsee, to give notable decisions upon the bench at qliar- 
ter-sessions, and eminent proofs of his skill in politics, when 
the strength df his purse and party have advanced him to a 
more con^iicuous station. To such a one, tpuly, an ordinary 
cofliie-house gleaner of the city is an ari>nt statesman, and as 
much^aperior to^as a man c(inversant about Whitehall and 
the court is J;o an ordinary shopkeeper. To carry this a little 
further: here is one muQietl up in the zeal and infallibility of 
lus own sect, and will not touck a book or enter into debate 
with a person that will question any* of those things which 
to him are sacred. Another surveys our differences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and so finds, probably, 
that none of them are in everything unexceptionable. These 
divisions and systems were made by men, and carry the mark 
of i’cdlible on them ; and m those whom he differs from, and 
till he opened his eyes had a general prejudice against, he 
meetsi with more to be said for a great many things than 
before he was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of 
these two now is most bkely to jud^e right in our religious 
controversies, and to bo most stored with truth, the mark all 
pretei^d to aim St] All these men tha^t I have instanced in, 
thus unequally furnished with truth and advanced in know- 
ledge, I suppose, oT equal natural parts , all the odds between 
them has been the different ^scope that has been given to 
their undei'standmgs to^ range in, for the gathering up of 
information and furnishing their heads with ideas and notions 

Owing partly perhaps to the effect of Locke’s own works, this replU- 
sive picture of^ country gentlemen is no longei correct, at least to the 
same extent as foriherly Education is now finding its way among all 
classes of the comnfuiiity, hTgh and low , though the arts and sciences 
most popularly studied, are not precisely those which a philosopher 
would approve. * 
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and* observations, whereon to employ their mind and form 
their nndei'staudings^'* 

It will possibly be objected^ who is sufficient for all 
this?” I answer, more than, can be imagined. Everyone 
knows what his proper business is, and what, according to 
the character he makcb' of himself, tlie world may ^istly 
cx[)ect ot him; and to answer ^hat, he will find lie will have 
time and o])poitunity enough to furnish himself, if ^Vlll 
not deprive himself by a narrowness of spirit of those helj)s 
that are at hand I do not say," to bo a good geograj)her, 
that a man should visit every mountain, river, promontory, 
and creek upon the face of tlie eaith, viev the buildings 
and survey the land everywhere, as if he were going to mak(' 
a purchase , but yet <^very one must allow that he shall 
know^ a country l)ett(“r that makes olten sallies i^^^^t and 
travei'scs up and dowui, than he that like a. null-horse goes 
still round in the same track, or keeps within the narrow^ 
bounds of a field or two thai-, delight him, lie that will m- 
quir(' out the best books m every science, and inform himself 
of the most material authors of the several sects of philo- 
sophy and religion, will not find it an infinite work to accpiaint 
hunsdf with tlie sentiments of mankind eonceinmg the most 
weighty and comprehensive subjects t Let him exercise the 

* It slK)iikl here be observed that Locke’s conception of education <]if- 
fcied vciy m.itciially from that which gcneially prevails He understood 
bv it rdthor tlie training and disciplining of tlic mind into good J^iabits, 
tlian the ineie tradition of knowledge, on winch point he agreed entii(d\ 
with the ancients 

t To aid the iea<lci in the ac ^oinplishmcnt (if what he here recomrnenik 
Locke has himself diawn np a list of the woiks a gentleman should 
study, which though impe feet ev(m witli reference to his owui times, and 
now of necessity much more so, may still bo consulted with advabta^f 
Lord Licon has likewise condescended to diiect the students of jihiloso 
phy and politics in their reading, and cniimciates many “Helps to tin 
intellectual Powers ” The works hC lecommends are not now likely te 
he lead, for which reason X do not name them, but Ins descnjition of 
tlio man who profits most by study, I shall iiitK^luce “Cci-tam it is, 
whether it he believed or not, that as tlic most excellent of metnls, gold, 
is of all others the most pliant and most cnduiing to be wrought, so of 
.ill living and lire.athing suliskancivs, tlie peifcctest man is the mo^t sus- 
ceptible of help, impiovcnicnt, impression, and alteration,^ and not only 
in his body, but in his mind and spint, and there ag.an, not (3nly in hi5 
ajcfictite .and .affection, but m his wit and KMson ” (Woiks, voi v p 
ct se({ ) J^ut on the sufyect of tins section, Milton’s “Tiact.ate on 
Xiducation” may be regaided as the best guide to which we could refer, 
VOL I. D 
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freedom of hijs reason and understanding in such a latitude as 
this, and his mind ^vlll be strengthcnea| his capacity enlarged, 
liis faculties improved ; and the hght which the remote and 
sca^tt'i’cd parts of truth will g^ve to one another will so assist 
Ins judgment, trhat ho will seldom be widely out, or miss giv- 
mg ]ji-oof of a tjlear head and a cCmprehensivc knowledge. 
At lea^, is the only waj 4 I know to give the understand- 
ing its due improvement to th% full extent of its capacity, 
and to distinguish the two most different things I know in 
the w(wld, a logical chicafier from a man of reason Only, he 
that would thus give the mind its flight, and send abroad his 
inquiries into ^11 parts after truth, must be sure to settle in 
Jus hca<l deternuned ideas of all that he employs his thoughts 
aboyt, and never fail to judge himselfr and jiftlge unbiassedly, 
of all^U't he receives from others, either in their writings oi 
discourses Kevc^nce or prejudice must not be suffered to 
give beauty or deformity to any of their opinions 

4. Of Practice and llahits —We are born with hiculties 
and powers capable almost of any tiling, such at least as 
would cany us furtlier than can easily be imagmcd: but it 
IS only tlie exercise of those powers which gives us ability 
and skill in anytliiug, and leads us towards peifection 

middle-aged ploughman will scarce' ever be brought to 
tli(‘.carriage and language of a gentleman, though his body be 
as well-proportioned, and his joints as supple, and his natural 
I)art3*iiot any w^y inferior. The legs of a danemg-rnaster 
^and the fingers of a musician fall as it were naturally, with- 
out thouglit or pains, into regislar^and admirable motions. 
-DkUIkmu change tlieir parts, and they will m vain endeavour 
to produce like ^notions iii the member* not used to them, and 
it will lequire length of time and long piactiee to attam but 
some degrees of a hke ability What mcredihlo and astonish- 
mg actions do we find rope-dmicers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to f Not but that sundry in almost all manual arts 
die as wonderful, but I name those which the world takes 
uotuL of foi such, because on that very account they gi>c 
moiivy to sc|p them. All these admired motions, beyond the 


noblest J^roundf of literary Liste and knowledge being there iiomtcd 
uoik w. upon in a manner nowhere eke e(|ualled Another 

U bL -fc^tudes,” whedi 

ODon had the candour to commend, and tlie wisdom to study. 
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reach and almost conception of unpractised spectators, ar 
nothing but the merS effects of use and industry in men whos» 
bodies have notliing pecuLar*in them from those of th< 
amazed lookei’s-on ^ • . • 

As it IS in the body,^o it is in the mincj : practice makci 
it what it IS ; and most even of those excellencies '^Mch art 
looked on as natural endownn^kits, will be found, when exam- 
ined into more nan owly, to be the product of exercise^ and to 
be raised to that pitch only by repeated actions, t Some men 
are remarked for pleasantness in raillery , others for apologues 
and apposite diveiting stones. This is apt to be taken for 
the effect of pure nature, and that the rathei* because it is not 
got by rules, ipid tho^se wlio excel in cither of* them never 
purposely set themselves to the study of it as an art "to be 
learnt. J But yet it is true, that at first sojtie luckyTmt, which 

* And yet they who witness tlic performances of the^ndian jugglci’s, 
or behove w)iat othcis relate of them, will scarcely suppose then dexterity 
to be the result ot mere exeicise* For Ibii Ibatuta saw at Delhi one of 
tliLs ti ateinity bundle bia body up into tlie foim of a cube, and ascend 
like a daik vapour into the air, feat not likely to arise out of simple 
practice Again, honest Tavernici lias a story, which he relates with the 
utmost 'iiaiceti', calculated to convoy a lofty ide.i of the natural pliilosopliy 
of juggleis “ 'Jliey took a small piece ot w’ood, and having ])lantcd it in 
the earth, demanded of one of the bystanders what fruit they sho^uld 
cause it to produce The company rc[)lied that tlicy WLslied to see 
gos One of the jugglers then wrap])ed him&elf m a sliect, and crouened 
down to tlie earth, soveial times in succession Tavernier, wliom all ties 
diablciie <lclighted exceedingly, ascended to the window of afl upper 
charnl)cr for the purpose of beholding more distinctly the whole proceed-^ 
mgs of the magician, and th^ougli a rent in^tho sheet saw him cut him- 
self under the anus with a razor, and rub the piece of wood v/ith his 
blood Eveiy time he ro^se fiom lus croucliing postiire the bit of «rood 
grew visibly, an<l at the third time bianchcs and buds sprang oui .Tlie 
tiec, which hail now attained the height of hvc or six feet, was next 
eoveied with leaves, and tlien with tlowers At ftns instant an English 
clergyman anivcd, the peiformancc^^aking place at the house of one ot 
our countrymen, and perceiving in what puRiticcs the jugglers were en- 
gaged, eoimnaiided them instantly to desist, tlueatenmg the whole of the 
Euiopeans present with exclusion fioin the holy communion it tliey per- 
sisted in encouraging the diabohtal aits of sorcerers, and magicians ” 
Our tniveller was thus prevented fiom beholding the downing miracle 
t Lives of Celebrated Tiavcllcis, vol i p 183 et seq )• * 

f An illustration of tliLs point, as fai as the body w coifbcrncd, occurs 
m tlie stoiy of Jjahaiain (lour, in tho Tales of tlie Ivamadli.m, where 
Stu cen, commencing with canymg a calf up tlie steps of a towci, ends 
by being able to cany up a co\# 

^ Lawyers are usualb good raconteurs, (I must borrow this word bo- 

D 2 
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t(jf)k with somebody and gamed him (ymmendation, euc'ou- 
i.Mgf'd ]iim to try again, mclmed his thfj|ights and endeavoiiis 
lliat way, till at last he inseT^ihly got a facility in it, without 
}K 'Unliving h()\v, and that is atti»buted wholly to nature winch 
WMS much nioie tin* efleci ol us(‘ and T)racticG I do not deny 
lhat imtmal disjTosition may ott<‘n give the first rise to it, but 
that n(‘V<‘r e;firies a man far without use and exercise, apd it 
is imK^tiec' alone that bungs the^)owers of the mind, as well 
as those ot tlie body, to tlnar ])eif(‘ction Many a good poetic 
Acin is*})iirK'd umha a tiacl(‘, and nev(‘r produces anything lor 
want of iui}iiov('ni('nt t We see the w^ays of discourse and 
1 easonmg aie \^y (liilcrent, even eonceining the same matter, 
at eoni't an^ in tlie nnivcnsity And he that will go but from 
W(‘simimtet-liall to the Exchange wifl find a^diifei ent genius 
.md luiai^ their a} s ot talk^ig, and yet one cannot think 
that all whos^ lot^lell in the city weio bom with dill erent parts 
iioin fhos(‘ who were breji at the university or inns of couif 
To wdiat ])ui |)os(‘ all this but i4> show that the ditference so 
obs(M \al)l(‘ in men’s undc'rstandnigs and parts does imt arise so 
mm li iiom tlu'ii natural hiculties as acquired ha])its. He 
woiihl be* laughed at that should go about to make a fine 


< <usc our laugucige has no equivalent,) the .ut of diossing up tiifling 
11 iTimivcs 171 au aniiisiiur ^^ay funning }»ait ol then legal studies To 
tins J.ord Bacon .illudt'.s when he mentions “ the excicibe of lawyers in 
ineiiKuy, iiai lativc s, ” etc llis Loidship is a\c 11 known to have made 
loi linfiwn Ub(' .1 eolli'ttion of choice aiictdcm'S and witty sayings, A\hich 
J| qe ^inc(‘ Im'mi publislud, and aie m many Ccuscs well woitliy of notice 
\ I xiliM s edition, p 1() 1 ) 

I lie go .lU^t and.itioii tff a wit is to p.l^s for an improvisatoi e , but 
• '' 'h lying ni Ix'.mill noon to m\ent spiiglitly sallies foi the lemainder 
'*f til' 4 la>, I typo ot the wlmle pain&tAiAg nee of jokem, who la 
iqii' tJiui own intellects to make othci pi'ople mciry, and aie gencialiy 
to 1 h> thein*a\('s thoughltul, it not sad, except at the luo 
nuMit^ qlven tlu-y are uttc-nng tlieii rnsts 

1 1 fiH i(‘(hi (ion lias t lept into (rrey’s Elegy, and is therefore familiar 

i" in< at re .wit is — 

I’c I li ips in this nt'glectccl spot is l.ud 
Sqnu‘ ht.ut once jiregnaiit with celestial file, 

B nids (hat the rod of cmpiio might have bwayed, 
th*^\al,^'d to ecst.asy the living lyre. 


Sonic \i1lagc TIampden, th.at with dauntless breast 
tiu little t^iant of his fields Avithstood , 

S'lin. mute, inglorious iMilto^heie may lest, 

Seme Cioiuwelf priultless of Rid country’s blood.” 
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dancer out of a country hedger at past fifty. And he will 
not have much bettA* succ('ss who shall endeavour at that age 
to make a man reason well, cy.' Sj)eak handsomely, who has 
never been used to it, though you should lay before him a col- 
lection of all the best jirccepts of logic or omtory. Nobody 
IS made anythmg by hearing of rules or hfying theii^ up m 
hisanernory, practice must seitlc the habit of floln^ without 
reflecting on the rule, and^oii may as well hope to make a 
good painter or musician ext(‘inpore, by a lecture and instruc- 
tion in the arts of music and painting, as a coherent*thmker 
or a strict reasoner by a set of rules showing him wherein 
right reasoning consists • 

Tins being so that defects and weakness in ijien’s under- 
standing, as w^l as otlier faculties, come fiom want of a* light 
use of their own miiKls, 1 an^apt to think the gene- 

rally mislaid upon nature, and there is often .> complaint of 
want of parts wlien the fault lies in want of a due improve- 
ment of them Wo Sx'e ni(4i Ireipiently dexterous and sharp 
enough in making a b.-ugain who, if you reason with them 
about matters of religion, appear perfectly stupid. 

5. Ideas — I will not heie, in what i elates to the right con- 
duct and improvement of the undei standing, repeat again the 
getting clear and detc'rmined ideas, and the employing pin 
thoughts rather about them than about sounds put for tjK'in, 
nor of settling the signilication of Avords which we use with 
oui'selves in the seal eh of tiiith, or with othei-s in discxiursing 
about it Those hindrances of our understandings in the pii^;- 
suit of knowledge I haA*j siffliciently, enlarged ujion in another 
Tilace, so that nothing: more needs here to be said of those* 
matt(u-s 

6. rrinciples . — There is anoth(*r f.iult that stops or mis- 
leads men m their know ledge Avhich J haVe also spoken some- 
thing of, but yet is necessaiy*+o mej^tion hero again, that 
may examine it to the bottem and see the root it springs from, 
and that is, a custom of taking up with principles that aie 
not self-evident, and very often net so much as true it is 
not unusual to see men rest tlieir opinions p])Oii foundations 
that have no more ceitainty and solidity th;^n tli(‘ prepositions 
built on them and embiaced ter thmr sake Such loundations 
^re these and the like, viz.^ the f mnders or leadei'S of my party 
are good men, and therefore their tenets are true, it is the 
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opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it is false ; it ha^ij 
been long received in the world, therefo^ it is true; or, it is 
new, and therefore false, 

Tl^ese, and many the like,*\^dh are by no means tin 
measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of men maki 
the standards by which they accustonrtlieir understanding t( 
judge. And ^hus, they tailing^ into a habit of determiiyiii 
o/ tnj (22 ^12^2 2h]se]2ood hr such^wronr J^easuros, it is m 

po^ti ve^n things they havt no gi ound for. 

but when 

iwWs”fcm SbTSS“ 

i.. *1..- this “'XTiC t"'' •“»: 

very next oeiasion* ^hn^ ttr. * ^ the 

grounds * Would on j- again upon the same 

thou^ in a like case tK^ri '^"'ght in it, 

hut mep would he intolerq) 1 ^ convinced there is none; 
to others if they should emhr^ier ^ contemptible 

a-nd hold whatLeytlS^^^^ 

or false, solid or sandv +lw i manner of reason for. True 
to rest itself uporf a/d as^^J foundation 

to some hypothesis U bottom it on tiUthl Presently hastens 
unsettled. So much do ou^o^ Wrfte^ 
right use of our undorsfondi’no-a if ^ t®“ipcra dispose us to a 
shmild, the inchuations of our aaturcr^ follow, as we 

• Evir” °“'*™ eipeoially tlose of re 

"S:,T,rr;irsJ“"" 
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ligion, men are not tpermitted to be always wavering i 
uncertain, they musi embrace and profess some tenets 
other; and it would be a shajae, nay a contradiction 
heavy for any one’s mind to lie constantly under, for hi^i 
pretend seriously to bo persuaded of the truth of any religi 
and yet not to be able to give any reason* of his b^ef, 
to say anything for his preference of this V)*arJV ot 
opinion : and therefore they- must make use of some pi 
apJes or other^ and fhoso can A? no ofier fhan such as fhc 
have and can manage; and to saf- they are not inoarnest 
persuaded by them, and do not rest upon those they make 
use of, is contrary to experience, and to allege that they are 
not misled, when we complain they are. 

If this be so,*it will'be urged, why then do they not ^nake 
use of sure and unquestional^lo principles, rath^ /-fan rest 
on such grounds as may deceive them, ana* .wil^^ is visible, 
serve to support error as well as truth ? 

To this I answer, the leac^^n why they do not make use of 
better and surer principles is because they cannot : but this 
inability proceeds not from want of natural parts (for those 
few whoso case that is are to be excused) but for want of 
use and exercise * Few men are from their youth accustomed 
to strict reasomng, and to trace the dependence of any truth, 
in a long tram of consequences, to its remote principles, .and 
to observe its connexion ; and lie that by frequent practice 
has not been used to this employment of his understanding, 
it is no more wonder that he should not, when he is grown 
into years, be able to bring his mind Jo it, than that he should 
not bo on a sudden able to grave or design, dance on the ropes, 
or write a good hand) who has never practised either of fhem. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this that 
they do not so much as perceive their wjftit of it ; they des- 
patch the ordinary business theif callings by rote, as we 
say, as they have learnt it, and if at any time they miss suc- 
cess they impute it to anything rajBer than want of thought 

* See a cunoua discussion on the possibility of sincerity in error, in 
Arthur Colher’s letter to Mr. Mist, reprinted m Benson’ » Life of Collier, 
p 108 et seq He relates a conversatiop he had foqnerly had with 
Bishop Hoadly, who maintained the possibility of men being sincere in 
grror, while he himself adopted the opposite opinion Locke takes part 
with Hoadly, but argues that truth hes within our reach, if we will from 
the begmnmg properly use our faculties m the search after it. 
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or that they conolude (because ^hcy know no better) 
they have in perfection or if theie(tbe any suliject that 
interest or fancy has recommended to their thoughts, their 
reasoning about it is still after their own fashion ^ bo it better 
or worse, it serves their turns, and is tlic best they are ac- 
quamted with, ifiid theiefore, Avhim^they aie led liy it into 
mistafite a«(t their business si^*ceeds accordingly, tliey impute 
it to any cross accident or detcCilt of otheis, lather than to 
their own want of understanding , that is what nobody dis- 
covins 4Jr complains ot in« luinsell " Whatsoevei nuulc Ins 
business to miscairy, it was not want ot light thought and 
judgment in hituself . he secs no such defect in himself, but 
is satisfied tliat he eariies on liis designs well enough by his 
own reasonuig, or at least should have^ done,'^liad it not been 
for unli»4;,v tiaversi's not in his power. Thus, being content 
witli this shVnt an^i very imperfect use of his understanding, 
he never troiddos liimsi'lf to seek out methods of improving 
his mind, and lives all his life , without any notion of close 
reasoning in a continued connexion of a long tiain of con- 
seituences from sure foundations, such as is i eqliisite for the 
making out and dealing most of the speculative tuiths most 
men own to believe and are most cancel ned in. Not to 
mention here wliat 1 shall have occasion to insist on by and 
by ‘more fully, viz , tliat in many cases it is not one series of 
consequences will serve the tuin, but many ddfmmit and 
opposite deductions must bo examim^d ami laid together 
before a man can come to make a right judgnuuit of the jioint 
in ipiestioii. AVhat then can bi* e>;j-j)ectcd liom men that 
neither see the want of «uiy such kind of reasoning as this; 
nor, they do, know how to set aboul? it, or (*ould perform 
it ? You may as w(‘ll set a countiyman, who scarce knows 
the figures and never cast up a sum ot thtee paiticulars, to 
state a merchant’s long accoimt, and find the tiue balance 
of it 

What then should be* done in the case I answer we 
should always remember what I said above, that the faculties 
of our souls are ^improved and made useful to us just after 
the same manner* as oui bodies arc. Would you have a man 
wiite or paint, chance or Jence well, or pciform any other 

tout le moTide so plaint de sa mi^iiioire, et peraonne no so plaint 
de son jugoment ” — liothefoucault^ Ref 113. 
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manual operation dexterously and with ease; let lum have 
ever so much vigoui^ and activity, suppleness and addicss 
naturally, yet nolnxly expects tj^is from him unless ho Inus 
been used to it, and has emploj^ed time and })ains in fa^hi^)!!- 
ing and foimmg his hanc^or outward parts to these motions. 
Just so it IS in the mind ; would you have a hi an reason well, 
you must use him to it betimes,* exercise his miiMlln ^sei\- 
mg the connexion of ideas •and following them in tuaiii 
ISTothing does this better than mathematics, which therefore 
I think slnnild be taught all those* who have the time and 
opportunity, not so much to make them mathematicians as to 
make them reasonable creatures, for though we all call our- 
selves so because we are boin to it if we please, y^t we may 
truly say, nature gives us but the seeds of it, we <u’e born 
to be, il we pleas(‘, rational cre^tuies, but it is use^^' d exer- 
cise only that makes us so, and we ai*e indegd S(/* 110 fiii“ther 
tlian industry and application Iris canied us And theie- 
fore, in ways of reasoning which men have not been used 
to, he that will observe the conclusions they take up must be 
satisfied they aie not all rational. 

This has been the less tcdceii notice of because every one 
m his private alTaiis uses some sort of reasoning or othei 
enougli to denominate Inni ri^asonablc. But the mistake is, 
that he th<it is found leasonable in one thing is concludcc]^ to 
be so in, all, and to think or to say otherwise is thought so 
unjust an affront and so simseless a censure that nobod '4 ven- 
tures to do it It looks like the dcgi’adation of a man below 
the dignity of his natuisc •Tt is tri^e, that he that reasons* 
well in any one thing, has a mind natuially cajiable ot 
reasoning well in othels, and to the same degrcH 3 of streilgth 

* 'riie pliilosoplu'i in this passngc srcnis to attril^ute too much to use 
and exercise, though upon tlio wliolc he acknowledges witli (^umctdinn, 
that a man dcruient hy n.itiiic in inte^lcetiial^powcis will in vain hope to 
supply the dchcicncy ])y labour “ lllud tamen in piimia testandum cst,” 
says the lloman ihetoi leian, “nihil pueceptia abpic artes valcie, msi acb 
juvante iiatura C^uaproptei ei cm dccrit ingenium, non inagis h.ec 
sciipta sunt, quain do .igioium cultii stcrilibus tciiis Sunt ct aha lie 
genita tpuedam adjunienta, vox, latus p.iticns Hbons, vale^udo, constan- 
tia, decor quie si modica obhgerunt, possunt, latione amplian sed 
rionnuiKpiam ita elcsunt, ut bona ctiam ingcnu atudiupie coiiumpant 
Ki^ut et luce Ipsa sine doctoic pento, studio peitinaci, sciibendf, iegendi, 
dicendi multa et continua excrcitatione, per se nihil proaunt. ' (Inat. 
Orat I Pr.) 
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und clearness, and possibly much greater, had his understand- 
ing been so employed But it is as tmePthat he who can reason 
well to-day about one sort qf matters, cannot at all reason to- 
day about others, though perhaps a year hence he may. But 
wherever a man’s rational faculty fails him, and will not serve 
him^ reason, ^here we cannot say he is rational, how capable 
soev^he'may be l)y time and exercis^e to become so. 

Tcy m men of low and mel?:n education who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the spade and tbe plough, nor 
looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a day-labourer. 
Take the thoughts of such an one used for many years to one 
track, out of diat naiTow compass he has been all his life 
cenfined t/), you will find him no moie capable of reasoning 
than almost a perfect natural. Some one or two rules on which 
their C!>i%iifesions^immediatcl34 depend, you will find in most 
men have Vvemed all their thoughts, these, true or false, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by : take these 
from them and they are perfectly at a loss, their compass and 
pole-star then are gone, and their undei'standing is perfectly 
at a nonplus; and therefore they either immediately return 
to their old maxims again, as the foundations to all truth to 
them, notwithstanding all that can be said to show their weak- 
ness, or if they give them up to their reasons, they with them 
giye up all truth and further inquiry, and think there is no 
such thing as certainty.* For if you would enlarge their 
thou^ts and settle them upon more remote and surer 
principles, they either cannot easily apprehend them, or, if 
they can, know not whjit use to*ma^<e of them, for long de- 
ductions from remote principles are what they have not been 
used to and canhot manage, ^ 

What, then, can grown men never be improved or enlarged 


times abounding with sciolists, 
of knowledge is possessed by many, and profound 
philosophy by few, rash and shallow sceptics spring up in great numbers. 

“Here scanty draughts mtoxicate the brain, 

But dnnking largely sobers us again ” 

So Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Atheism “A little philosophy in- 
I Athejam, but depth m philosophy brmgeth men’s 

ses scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and eo no further bnt 

and linked togoth’e.^^ 

must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” (Bohn’s edition, p. 46 .) 
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ia their understandings J I say not so, but this I think I may 
siiy, that it will not be t.one without industry and application, 
which will require more time and ^ains than grown men, set- 
tled in their course of life, will a-llow to it, and therefore ve^ 
seldom is done.* And this very capacity of attaining it by 
use and exercise only, brings us bdTck to that which I laid 
down before, that it is only practice that improves^ our ^Sinds 
as well as bodies, and we imist expect nothing from Qur 
understandings any further than they are perfected by 
habits. • 

The Americans are not all bom with worse understandings 
than the Europeans, though we see none of th^m have such 
reaches in the arts and sciences. And among the children of 
a poor countrymafl, the lifcky chance of education, and getting 
into the world, gives one infinitely the superiority m parts 
over tlxe rest, who continuing at home had cohtmuyi' also just 
of the same size with his brethren. 

He that has to do with yomig scholars, especially in ma- 
thematics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, and 
how it is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes they 
wtlU stick a long time at a part of a demonstration, not for 
want of wnll and application, but really for want of per- 
ceiving the connexion of two ideas that, to one whose 
understanding is more exercised, is as visible as anj- 
tlung can be. The same would be with a grown man begin- 
ning to study mathematics, the understanding for waijt of 

* Never, according to Biahop Butler ^‘The beginning of our days 
IS adapted to be, and is, a static of education «n the theory and practice 
of mature life We are much assisted m it by example, instruction, and 
the care of others; but a gfeat deal is left to ourselvt*^ to do. And of 
this, as part is done easdy and of course, so part requires diligendb and 
care, the voluntary foregoing many things which desire, and settmg 
ourselves to do what we have no mcbnation to, but for the necessity or 
expedience of it. For, that labour arW industry which the station of so 
many absolutely requires, they would be greatly unqualified for, m ma- 
turity, as those m other stations would be for any other worKs of apjdi- 
cation, if both were not accustomed to them m their youth And 
accoiding as persons behave themselves, in the general educ.ition which all 
go through, and in the particular ones adapted to particular ^imployment8, 
their character ls formed and made appear , they recommend themselves 
more or less ; and are capable of and placed in different stafions in the so- 
ciety of mankind The former part of life then is to be considered as an im- 
portant opportunity, which nature puts mto our hands, and which when 
lost IS not to be recovered.” — Analogy of Heligion, part I. chap. v. 
Phil’s edition, p. 147.) 
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use often sticks in every plain way, {^ud he himself that is so 
puzzled, when he comes to sec the coi/nexiun tvondeis what it 
was he stiiek at in a case sp plain 

. 7. Mathematics — I liave necntioned mathematics as a way 
to settle in the mind a liahit of reasoning closely and in tram; 
not that I think ifc necessary thSt all men should he deep 
matlnmatj^ians, but that, taving got the way of reasoning, 
whifh that study nceessaidy Rungs the mind to, tliey might 
be able to tiansfer it to other parts of knowledge as they shall 
have* occasion For m fJl sorts of reasoning every single ar- 
gument should be managed as a matliematical dcmoustiation , 
tiie connexion and dependence ol ideas shoidd bo lollowcd, till 
the mim^ is brought to the source on \vhich it bottoms, and 
ob^seiwes the coherence all along, iSioug]! in proofs of pro- 
bability, gne such train is noj enough to settle the judgment, 
as m clcm^pstrji^iivc knowledge 

Where a triitli is made out by one demonstration, there 
nei'ds no further inqniiy, buji in probabilities, where there 
wants demonstration to establish the trntli beyond doubt, there 
it IS not enough to tiace one aigument to its source, and ob- 
serve its strengtli and weakness, but all the argirmonts, after 
having be(‘u so oxamiucd on both sides, must be laid m 
balance out' against another, and ufion the whole the undei- 
st^indmg determine its assent. 

Tins IS a vav of reasoning the imdcrstaiiding should be ac- 
cust^micd to, winch is so dillcivnt fiom wl rat the illiteiatc an* 
used to that even learned men sometimes seem to have i^ery 
little or no notion ot ^cr fs it to be wondeied, since tin; 
way of disjniting in the sidiools-h'ads them quite away from 
it, ‘by insistmb on one topical argument, by the success of 
Avdiit li tlie truth or falsehood of the question is to be deter- 
mined, and victoly adjudged to the opponent or defaidant, 
winch IS all one as if yne sh6idd balance an account by one 
simi, ciiarg(‘d and discharged, when theie are a liimdrcd others 
to be tak(‘n into consnreration. 

This, tlu'ieforc*, it woidd be well if men's minds were ac- 
custonual and that mily, that they might not erect tlicir 
opinions upon ^ one sipglc vi(‘\v when so many others are 
ie(|ULsit(‘ to make up the account, and must come into the 
reckoning Ixdoie a man can foim a right judgment. This 
Would eiilaigc tlnur minds and give a due freedom to their 
undei'staudiugs, that they might not be led mto error by pre- 
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sumption, laziness, or m^ecipitancy, for I think nol)ody can 
approve such a condiictlof the understanding as shoidd mis- 
lead it from truth, though it be ever so much in fashion to 
^make use of it. 

To this ptu'haps it will be objected, that to manage th'b 
•understanding as I projiost^ would require every man to be a 
scholar, and to be furnished witli^ all the mateiials of l^ow- 
ledge and exercised in all the ways of reasoning. To Avhi^‘]i 
1 answer, that it is a shame for those that have time and the 
means to attain knowledge to want a«y helps or assistance for 
th(‘ im})ruvement of their undei standings that aie to be got, 
and to such 1 would be thought licie chiefly to sj)eak Those 
mcthinks, who, by the industiy and parts of tlu ir ancestoi*s, 
have IxMm set frci^ fioniTi constant diudgcry to thtiir backs 
and tin'll bellies, should bestow some of their spare time ’on 
their heatls, and open their min(^s ])y some kials i^dd essays, 
m all the soits and matteis of reasoning.'' ’ I nave before 
mentioned mathematlncs, wlic^'cm algebra gives new helps 
i^nd views to the imderstanding If I j)ropose these, it is 
not, as I said, to make every m;in a thorough mathematician 
oV a dee}) algebiaist} but y(‘t 1 think the study of them is of 
infinite use, I'ven to grown imai, first, by experimentally con- 
\incmg tlu'rn that to make any one reason well it is not enough 
to have })aits wheiewith lie is satisfied and that seive him well 
enough in his ordmary course A man in those studies A^hll 
see, that how’^cver good ho may think his undi'i standing, yet 
in many tilings, and those veiy fusible, it may fail him ’This 
would take off that })r{‘Sum})tion that most men ha\e of them- 
selves m this part, ami they Avould hot be so a])t to think 
their minds wanted no hel}>s to enlarge them,^hat tlu're ceuld 
1 x 3 nothing added to the acuteness and jienetration of' their 
middle tandmgs 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them tlie 
necessity there is in reasoning, to s^iaratc all the distinct 
ideas, and see the habitudes that all* tliose conceimxl in tlie 
})resent inqiury have to one another, and to ].iy by those which 

* Most men will admit the truth of the doetiinc heie maintained l>y 
Locke The dilficulty is not to prove that men ouL,hit th he well educated, 
hut to discover in what c^ood education consiH') ^htton’S little tract.ate, 
\^Jiich I am lu'vcr wcaiy of lefcnino’ to, and Locke s own laiger treatise, 
foiitain, taken both togcthei, the best tlicoiy of disci]hne and mstmction 
With ^vhlcll I am acquainted. 
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relate not to the proposition in hand,^.nd wbollfto leave the 
out of the reckoniug. This is that ^which m other subjee 
besides quantity^ is what is absolutely requisite to just reasor 
ing, though in them it is not. so easily observed nor so care 
fuiiy practised. In those parts of knowledge where it i 
thought dem castration has nothing to do, men reason as i 
wei^an t\c lump ; and if, upon a summary and confused viev 
or upon a partial consideraticm, they can raise the appeal an c 
of a probability, they usually rest content, especially if it b 
in a Jhsputc where every little straw is laid hold on, and every 
thing tliat can but be drawn in any way to give colour to tin 
argument is advanced with ostentation.* But that mind i 
not in a posture to find the truth that does not distinctly tak< 
all the paits asunder, and omitting what is not at all to th< 
point, (liaAv a conclusion from the result of all the parti culai*f 
which aiij? way influence it. There is another no less uscfii 
habit to be got by an application to mathematical demonstra 
tions, and that is, of using th,^ mind to a long train of conse 
quenccs : but having mentioned that abeady, I shall not aga^i 
here repeat it. j 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, wh^t 


may suflice them is not of that vast extent as may be ima- 
gjqod, and so comes not within the objection. 

* Noljody IS under an obligation to know everything. Know- 
ledge and science in general is the Imsiness only of those who 
arc at; ease and leisure. Those who have particular callings 
ouglil to imdcrstand them, and it is no unreasonable proposal, 
nor impossible to be compassed,* thrt they shoidd think and 
reason i ight about what is their daily employment. This one 
cannot think tlfcm incapable of without levelling them with 
the bVutes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
1 ank of 1 ational c. eatm es t 


* This chaiactcr most exactly suits ordinary political reasoning in all 
couiitncs, wliciein men mvhliiably seek not tiutli, but victory 

f Thobc were the views w?iich the Greeks took of study and research; 
and as among them men commonly apphed themselves to their own par- 
ticular branches of leannng with gieat earnestness and enthusiasm, it 
w.is not at all unusual to find much eloquence and ability even among 
cooks and arfisanS Indeed the humbler classes of society in Greece 
w (T(' so grcedy*of k\iowledgd, an<l so ostentatious of what they possessed, 
that one constant source ot ndicule among the comic poets was the pio- 
tonsious of such persons to erudition , though this of course forms no 
argument against the education of the people. 
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S. —SesidL his particular calling for the support 

of this life, every one i|^s a concern in a fiitui’e life, which he 
is ‘bound to look after. This engages his thouglits lu religion, 
and here it mightily lies upon hiitf to understand and reason 
right. Men, therefore, cannot he excused from understand- 
ing the words and framing the general notions relating to re- 
ligion right. The one day of Severn, besides other days o^rest, 

' allows m the Christian world enough for this* (had t|iey 
had no other idle hours,) if they would but make use of these 
vacancies from their daily labour, an^l apply themselves to an 
improvement of knowledge with as much diligence as they 
often do to a gi'cat many other things that are useless, and had 
but those that would enter them, according tef their several 
capacities, in a right way to this knowledge. The original 
make of their minds is hke that of other men, and th^y 
would bo found not to want uiiderstanding fit to p':ceive the 
knowledge of religion if they were a little 'encoiiraged and 
helped in it as they shoidd he For there are instances of 
^ry mean pcojde who have raised their minds to a great sense 
md understanding of religion , and though these have not been 
so frequent as could be wished, yet they are enough to clear 
that condition of life from a necessity of gross ignorance, and 
tf> show that more miglit bo brought to be rational creatiues 
and Christians, (for they can hardly bo thought really to bv 
so who, wearing the name, know not so much as the very 
principles of that rehgion,) if due cate were taken of them. 
For, if I mistake not, the jx^asantry lately m France (a ^’ank 
of people under a much heavier ])ressure of want and poveity • 


* 'Jliere may perhaps bcjittlc necessity of citing examples in proof of 
this, yet I will not let slip the oppoitiinity of mentioning the nam5 of 
iiunyari, a, tinker, but deejily versed in the Scriptures, and in faith and 
practice as genuine a Cliristian as any since the apg&tolic age Chu))b, 
the tallow-chandler, of tSalisbury, though not i eniarkable for his oitho- 
doxy, yet attained a considerable kn^wlcdg^ of theology, and has left 
behind him tracts of no small ability Benson, indeed, in his life of 
Arthur Collier, notices a suspicion entertained at the time, that “'Hie 
Supremacy of the Father asscited,” was coirected by Di Hoody, after- 
wards primate of Ireland, and relates that Collier took the pa ms to make 
a large collection of Chubb’s letters, wntten on busmens, and these, full 
of errors, he often exhibited to the curious ^(p 62 et seq ) But this, 
after all, would only prove that Chubb’s style and grammar needed some 
htye coriection, which might be predicated of writers of much higher 
pretensions. 
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than the chy-hhourois in Enfrlaml) (^f the reformed religion 
imdei'stoocl it much better ami couKl my more for it than 
tliosc of a lugher condition jimom^ us 

But if it shall be coucludecj tliat the meaner sort of peopl(‘ 
niust give theins(dves up to biutish stu])idity in the tlnngs of 
their nearest c/mcernment, whicli !l st^e no rc'ason for, this ex- 
cusesy^not tli()S(i of a fnicr foj^tune and education, if they neg- , 
]e(t th(‘ir understandings, anj take no caie to employ them 
as they ouglit and set them riglit in the kno^vdedge of those 
things for which pimcipilly they were given them. At least 
those wliosc ])l('ntilul foi times allow tlnnii the opportunities 
and li('lps of inijuwement are not so lew but that it might 
lie liopcd great advancements might be made in knowledge 
ot all kinds, cs])ecially in that of tlie giH^itest concern and 
largest views, li men would make a i iglit use of their faculties 
and study their u^vn iinderstS,udings. 

b Idm ^ — Outward coqioreal objects that constantly im- 
poitiuie our senses and Captivate our apjietites, fail not to fill 
our luMds with lively and lasting ideas of that kind Herfe 
the mind needs not to be set upon getting gi'eater store, they 
ofh'r themselves fast enough, and are usually entertained m 
sueli ])lenty and lodged so carefully, that the mind wants rooip 
or attention for otheis tha,t it has moic mse and need of lb 
ht thi' iiiidei standing, therefore, for such rcasoinng as I have 
been above sp(Mkmg of, care should be takim to fill it with 
moial and more abstract ideas, for these not offeimg them- 
selv(!'s to the senses, but being to be framed to the undei*stand- 
* mg, pi'oplc' are generally so neglectful of a faculty they ari' 
apt to Hunk wants nothing, that I fear most men’s minds an* 
moje uni ui nisi v.'d with such ideas than is imagined They 
often us(‘ the woids, and how can they be suopected to want 
the id(’as'^ What f have said in the third book of my essay 
will excuse me fiom any oth^ answer to this question But 
to con\iiu‘e people of Athat moment it is to their undei-stand- 
ings to be fimiished vuth such abstiact ideas, steady and 
settled in them, gn e mo leave to ask how any one shall be 
ahlc to know win thei h(‘ bo obliged to bo just, if ho has not 

On this sipijecJ; the ylujoqopher spoke fiom his own expenenco, aa 
(hiring his iLsidcnce in Tianguedoe, he took niucli pdins to msur’ t hnn- 
s e I inwh.U('\('i (.oncemod the hahits and opinwns of the Huguenots 
Sec Loid King’s Life of Locke 
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established ideas in mind of obligation and of justice, 
since knowledge consists in nothing but the perceived agree- 
ment or disagreement of those id^s? and so of all others the 
like which concern our lives arM manners. Aijd if men do 
find a difficulty to see the ^agreement or disagreement of two 
angles which he before their eyes unalterable m a diagram, 
how utterly impossible will it bc«to perceive it in* ideas that 
have no other sensible objects •to represent them to the mftid 
but sounds, with which they have no manner of conformity, 
and therefore had need to be clearly ^ttled in the mjud tliem- 
selvcs, if we would make any elear judgment about them ' 
This, therefore, is one of the first tilings the maid should be 
employed about in the right comiuct of the undei^?tandmg, 
Avithout which it is impossible it should be cajiable of rea^son- 
ing right about those matters. ,J3ut m these, and all other 
ideas, care must be taken that they harbour jio /iconsisten- 
cies, and that they have a real existence where real existence 
is supposed, and are not merji climieras with a supposed 
existence. 

10. FrcjiiHice — Every one is forward to complain of the 
prejudices that mislead other men or parties, as if he were 
free and had none of his o\vn This being objected on all 
sides, it is agreed that it is a fault and a hindrance to know*, 
ledge. What now is the cure'? No other but this, thrA 
every man should let alone others’ prejudices and examine Ins 
own t Nobody is convinced of his by the accusation of 
another, he recriminates by the same rule, and is clear 
The only wny to remove ihiff great cause of ignorance and 
eiror out of the world is, for every one impartially to exa- 
mine himself. If otliers will not deal fairly with their pwn 

^ The ludispenaibleness of knowledge was rendeie^l more .apparent in 
the Socratic philosophy, by the doctiine that science is viituo, which, 
Uiough paradoxical at first sight, ma}|be proved by irrefragable aigu- 
In fact, when the science of moials is undei stood, it will bo so 
evident that vuiue leads to happiness th.it wo might as well exiicct the 
arithmetician to lefuse to be guided in his calculations by the science of 
numbers, as that he who is versed in the knowledge of good and evil will 
I 'refer tlie evil to the good Whoever sms, therefore, sms thjougJi igno- 
rance, though that ignorance, being often volunt.ary, is itself a crime On 
the subject of justice, which Plato mamtams to*bc the greatest good, see 
* he Dial !]^epub part vi pp 75 — 188 et seq 

Tout le monde trouve k rcdire en autruy, ce qu’on tiouvc k redire 
eu luy ” — Rochef Reflect. Mor 33. 

VOL. J. 
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minds, does tliat make my errors trut]?3 ? or ought it to make 
me in love with them and willing to ’'impose on myself? If 
others love cataracts in their eyes, should that hinder me 
fcom couching of mine as soon as I can ? Every one declares 
against blindness, and yet who almost is not fond ot that 
which dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of his 
mincllj which should lead him* into truth and knowledge False 
or (Joubtful positions, relied upon as unquestionable maxims, 
keep those in the dark from truth who build on them. Such 
are usually the prejudices imbibed from education, party, 
reverence, fashion, interest, <kc. This is the mote which 
every one seen in his brother’s eye, but never regards the beam 
in his o^n. For who is there almost that is ever brought 
fiyrly to examine his own principles, ana see whether they 
are such as will bear the trial 1 But yet this should be one 
of the fir^ thipgs every one should set about, and be scrupu- 
lous in, who would rightly conduct his understanding in the 
search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are wdling to get rid of this great hindrance 
of knowledge (for to such only I write), to tho5e who would 
shake off this great and dangerous impostor, prejudice, who 
dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, and so dexter- 
^ously hoodwinks men’s minds as to keep them in the dark 
'lyith a belief that they are more in the light than any that 
do not see with their eyes, I shall offer this one mark 
whereby prejudice may be known. He that is strongly of 
any opinion must suppose (unless he be self-condemned) that 
his persuasion is biylt upon*gOQ>d grounds, and that lus 
iissent is no greater than what the evidence of the truth he 
hMds forces him to, and that they are arguments, and not in- 
clination or fancy, that make him so confident and positive in 
his tenets. Now if, after all his profession, he cannot bear 
any opposition to his opiniim, if he cannot so much as give a 
patient hearing, much less examine and weigh the arguments 
on the other side, does he not plainly confess It is prejudice 
governs him ? and it is not the evidence of truth, but some 
lazy anticyipation, some beloved presumption that he desires to 
rest undisjufljed in. ^ For if what he holds be, as he gives 
out, well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be trije, what 
need he fear to put it to the proof? If his opinion be settled 
upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that support it and 
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have obtained his assent be clear, good, and convincing, why 
should he be shy to Cave it tried whether they be proof or 
not ? * He whose assent goes beyond this evidence, owes this 
excess of his adherence only tofprejudice; and does in effect 
own it, when he refuses to hear what is offered against it, cle- 
claring thereby that it is ifot evidence he seeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opimon he is fpnd of, with a fcyrwar4l' con- 
demnation of all that may staad in opposition to it, unheard 
and unexamined ; which, what is it but prejudice ? qiii 
ai(][uum statuerit, parte inaudita altena, etiamsi sequum statue- 
rit, hand ajqiius fuerit.” He that would acquit himself in 
this case as a lover of truth, not giving way to^any pre-occu- 
pation or bias that may mislead him, must do two things that 
are not very comihon nor very easy. * 

11. Indiffereticy. — First, he must not be in love with any 
opinion, or wish it to be true tifl. he knows ft to .be so ; and 
then he will not need to wish it; for nothing*that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a^esiro tliat it should have the 
place and force of truth, and yet notliing is more frequent 
than this. Men arc fond of certain tenets upon no other evi- 
dence but respect and custom, and think they must maintain 
them or all is gone, though they have never examined the 
ground they stand on, nor have ever made them out to 
themselves or can make them out to others. We should con- 
tend earnestly fo^ the truth, but we should first be sure that 
it is truth, or else we fight agamst God, who is the God of 
truth, and do the work of the devil, who is the father* and 
propagator of lies, and opr i^.cal, though ever so warm, will 
not excuse us, for this is plainly prejudice. 

12. Examhie. — SecoV.dly, he must do that* which he will 
find lumself very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, 
or himself incapable of doing it. He musi try whether hjs 
})rinci23les be certainly true or no^t, and how far he may safely 
i^ely upon them. This, whether fewer* have the heart or the 
skill to do, I shall not rletenninc, but* this I am suie is that 
which every one ought to do who professes to love tiuth, and 

* It may he regaided as one proof of the great nfeness of picjudices 
m society, that arguers are in ill repute Voltaire acct)rdii?gly lemarks 
that the man who should hope to make hisi way iii»th(3*woild by the 
weapons of logic, would be as mad as Don (^ULxotte, but in his work on 
Deification, Locke endeavours to show how arguments may be maintamen 
m convei-satiou without offence, (p 222 ct bc^ ) 

E 2 
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would not impose upon himself, whi(^, is a surer way to be 
made a fool of than by being expc/sed to the sophistry of 
others. • The disposition to put any cheat upon ourselves 
works constantly, and we *ar^ pleased with it, but arc impa- 
tient of beihg bantered or misled by othei's. The mability I 
here speak of, ts not any natural d’efect that makes men inca- 
pable of examining their o^n principles. To such, rules of 
conducting their understandings are useless, and that is the 
case of very few. The great number is of those whom the ill 
habit of never exerting their thoughts has disabled, the 
powers of their minds are starved by disuse and have lost 
that reach an^ strength which nature fitted them to receive 
from exercise. Those wlio are in a condition to learn the 
hi-st rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought to cast 
up an ordinary sum, are capable of tins, if they had but 
accustomed their mmds to ' reasoning , but they that have 
wholly neglected the exercise of their understandings in this 
way, will be very far at fii*st from being able to do it, and as 
unfit lor it as one unpractised in figures to cast up a shop- 
book, and perhaps think it as strange to bo set about it 
And yet it must nevertheless be confessed to be a wrong use 
of our understandings to l)uild our tenets (in things where we 
are concerned to hold the truth) upon principles that may 
lead us into error. We take our principles at hap-hazard upon 
trust, and without ever having examined them, and then 
believe a whole system upon a presumption that they arc true 
and solid : and what is all this but chddish, shameful, sense- 
lass credulity? 

In these two things^ viz., an equal indifferency for all truth 
— *1 mean the i^ceiving it, the love of it, as truth, but not loving 
it fot any other reason, before we know it to be true — and in the 
examination of owr principles, and not receiving any for such, 
nor building on them, till wp are fully convinced as rational 
creatures of their solifaty, truth, and certainty, consists that 
freedom of the understanding which is necessary to a rational 
creature, and without which it is not truly an understanding. 
Lt is conceit, fancy, extravagance, anything rather than under- 
standing, iS‘ it^must bo imder the constraint of receiving and 
holding opinions by the authority of anything but their own, 
not fancied, but perceived evidence. This was rightly called 
imposition, and is of all other the worst and most dangerous 
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soit of it. For we ^poso upon ourselves, which is the 
btroni^^est imposition of all others, and we impose upon our- 
selves in that part which ought w^th the greatest care to be 
kept free fiom all imposition. ’The world is apt to cast gre^t 
blame on those wlio have c^n mdifierency for opinions, especi- 
ally in religion I fear this is the foundation* of great error 
and worse consequences. To It) indifferent which cfr‘ two 
opinions is true, is the right •temper of the mind that pre- 
seives it from being imposed on, and disposes it to examine 
with that indifferency till it has done Its best to find the truth ; 
and this is the only direct and safe way to it. But to be m- 
different whether we embrace falsehood or truth is the great 
road to error. T^iose who are not indifferent whic^^ opinion 
16 true are guilty of this; they suppose, Avithout examining, 
that what they hold is true, and^then think they ought to be 
zealous for it Those, it is plain by their warmth' and eager- 
ness, are not indifferent for their own opinions, but methinks 
are very imlifferent wliether th.>y be true or false, since they 
cannot endure to have anj?' doubts raised or objections made 
against them, and it is visible they never have made any 
themselvc's, and so never having examined them, know not, 
nor are concerned^ as they should be, to know whether they 
be true or false. 

These arc tlie common and most general miscarriages whicji 
I think men should a\oid or rectify in a right conduct of 
tlicir understandings, and should be particularly taken ca^’e of 
in education The business whereof in respect of knowledge, 
IS not, as I think, to perfect af learner ija. all or any one of the 
sciences, but to give hi^ mind that freedom, that disposition, 
and those habits that may enable him to attiun any part* of 
knowledge he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, in the 
future course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not the instil- 

* On the tempei of inind which Locke heiie denominates indifference, 
Bishop Patrick quotes fioin Aman, and with approbation, a very 
beautiful passage, winch we subjoin m hrs version “ Let us begin 
everything without too much desire or aversation Let us not inclme 
to this or the other way ; but beliave ourselves like *a traveller, who 
^vhcn ho comes to two ways, asks him whodi he meiffcs flext, which of 
ihos^he shall take to such a place, having no inclination to the right 
haifQ or to the left, but desiring only to know the true and direct way 
that will carry him to his journey’s end ” (Advice to a Friend, p. 176.) 
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ling a reverence and veneration for «j,rtain dogmas under the 
specious title of prmciples, which are often so remote from 
that truth and evidence wliich belongs to J3rinciples that they 
qught to be rejected as false* and erroneous, and often cause 
men so educated when they come abroad into the world ana 
find they candot maintain the principles so taken up and 
rested m, to cast off all pmciples, and turn peifect sceptics, 
regal dlcss of knowledge and virtue. 

There are several weaknesses and defects in the understand- 
ing, either from the natural temper of the mind, or ill habits 
taken up, winch hinder it m its progress to knowdedge. Of 
these there m’e as many, possibly, to be found, if the mind 
were thqroughly studied, as there are diseases of the body, 
each whereof clogs and disables th6 understanding to some 
degi'ec, and therefore deserves to bo looked after and cured. 

I shall set dowrf some few to excite men, especially those who 
make knowledge their business, to look into themselves, and 
observe whether they do noOndulge some weaknesses, allow 
some miscarriages ^ in the management of their intellectual 
faculty which is prejudicial to them m the search of truth. 

13. Ohservations , — Particular mattei's of fact are the un- 
doubted foundations on which our civil and natural knowledge 
is biult : the benefit the understanding makes of them is to 
draw from them conclusions which may be as standing rules 
of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The mind often 
mak^s not that benefit it should of the information it receives 
from the accounts of civil or natural historians, by being too 
forward or too slow in making observations on the particular ■ 
facts recorded in them. 

Thcic are those who arc very assiduous in reading, and yet 
do not much advance their knowledge by it. They are de- 
lighted with the •stones that are told, and perhaps can tell 
them again, for they make %11 they read nothing but history 
to themselves, but ndl reflecting on it, not makrng to them- 
selves observations frotfi what they read, they are very little 
improved by all that crowd of particulars that either pass 
through or lodge themselves in their understandings. They 
<Ueain on m 'a constant coui'se of reading and cramming 
themselves; but not Agesting anything, it produces nothing 
but a heap of crudities. ^ 

If their memories retain well, one may say, they have the 
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materials of knowledge, but like those for building ibey are 
of no advantage if the' ft be no other use made of them but 
to let them he heaped up together. Opposite to these there 
are others, who lose the improvejnent they should make of 
matters of fact by a quite contrary conduct. They are apt 
to draw general conclusioijs and raise axioms from every par- 
ticular they meet with These make as httlft true benefit of 
history as the other; nay, being bf forward and acjtive ispirits, 
receive more harm by it, it being of worse consequencq to 
steer one’s thoughts by a wrong rule than to have none a*t all, 
error doing to busy men much moref harm than ignorance to 
the slow and sluggish.f Between these, those seem to do best 
who, taking material and useful hints, sometinjes from single 
matters of fact, <jarry them in their minds to be judged of by 
what they shall find in fiistory to confirm or reverse their im- 
perfect observations, which may be established into rules* fit 
to be relied on when they are justified bj-^ a sufficient and 
waiy induction of particulars. He that makes no such reflec- 
tions on what he reads, only Wds Bis mind with a rhapsody 
of tales, fit in winter nights for the enteHainment of others ; 
and he that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary observations that can be of no other 
use but to perplex and pudder him if he compares them, or 
else to misguide him if he gives himself up to the authority 
of that which for its novelty or for some other fancy be^t 
pleases him. 

14. Bias — Next to these we may place those who sufier 
their own natural tempers and passions they are possessed 
with to influence their judgments,, especially of men and 
things that may any yay relate to their present circumstances 

Of the two methods here described, the former is that of the* Ger- 
tnaiiB, the latter that of the French , and perhaps nearer home one might 
find examples of both. Descartes supplies in phAosophy an instance of 
hasty generalization, which perhaps ^etrayed him mto most of the errors 
that distmguish his fanciful but mgenious extern 

+ This seems to be an erroneous opmiop, an imperfect rule being in 
most cases better than no rule at alL Thucydides, a greater master of 
civil wisdom than Locke himself, delivers by the mouth of Cleon an im- 
portant truth, where he says that a state possessing infenor laws, but 
unswervingly executed, is preferable to one with •better institutions, 
which have not their due mfluence on practice* firjdi yvuxjofiiOa on 
^po(JL v6iioiQ aKivrjTOiQ xpu)pikv7j TToXig KpEitracJv karivy ^ koXwq 

aKvpoiQ ui 37. 
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:ny bre-More.ts, and so should the undeishuuMg hr, « 

uscHiiJ excellency he m efinhnmmg itself to it To tlimk 
of everytlung just as it is in ‘itself; 13 the proper biismcss of 
iffc understaiiding, though it bo npt that which men always 
employ it to. ‘Tins nil meu at first liearin^ allow is the right 
use evvry anc should make^^of his understanding. Nobody 
will be at sueli an open defiartce with eommon sense, as to 
profess that we shoidd not endeavour to know and think of 
things as tliey ai^ in themselves, and yet there is nothing 
nioie Irequeiit than to do the contrary, and men are apt to 
excuse theras(Jvcs, and think they have reason to do so, it 
they have^Jjut a pretence that it is for God,jOr a good cause, 
that IS, in ('fleet, for tliemselvcs, their own persuasion or party, 
for those in tlieir turns the several sects of men, especiidly in 
matters of ix)ligi(Ai, entitle God and a good cause. But God 
lequircs not men to wrong or misuse their faculties for him, 
noi’ to lie to others or thems<dves for his sake,' wliich they 
puiposely do wlio will not suffer their undei-standings to lia\e 
light conceptions of the things proposed to them, and de- 
signedly restrain themselves from liavmg just thoughts of 
everytlung, as far as they are concerned to inquire. And as 
for a good cause, that imedsnot such ill hcljis, if it be good, 
truth will siqiport it, and it has no need ot fallacy or talsc'hood. 

Id Argunieuts — Very much of km to this is the hunting 
after arguments to make good one side of a (piestion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuse those which favoui tlic other side 
^^VVhat IS tins but wilfully to misguide tlie undeistauding^ 
and is so fii from giving truth its due, value, tliat it v holly 
debases it: csqoTiso opinions that best comport with their 
power, ‘])rofit, or credit, and then seek argumi'iits to support 
them 1 Truth lighttid upon this Avay, is of no more avail to us 


* Tlie souFPc of tins remaAv is to be found in Job, who, a.s quoted by 
tiOrd Tacon (foi the common ^'eision runs diffeiently), imjuircs “ Will 
vmi lie for God as one man doth for another to gratify him His lord- 
chip’s rt flections on tlie same subjecc aie worthy of consideration “ Cor 
tain it is tfiat God woiks notliing mnatuie according to oidinaiy course, 
but hy second , and if tliey would have it otherwise believed, it is 

a niiTG imposture, iiiMer coloilr of piety to God, and nothing else but to 
otler unto the Author of truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie.” (Mag. 
staur 1 . 1 ) 
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Mhnn ciror, for what iskso taken up by us may he laJse as 
^uvJ/ as tiuej and ho Las not done Lis duty wLo Las thus 
mm hied upon truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another but more ^mfocent way of collecting 
rguinents veiy familiar amon^ bookish men, which is to* 
Lirnihli themselves with the arguments they i^eet with pro 
nd con in the questions they study. This helps thenl not 
j judge right nor argue strongly, but only to talk Tiopiously 
n cither side without being steady and settled in their own 
ulgnicnts for such arguments gathered from other men’s 
ioughts, floating only in the memory, are there ready indeed 
1 supply copious talk with some a])pcarancc of reason, but 
le far from hel})ing us to judge right ^ Sudi variety of 
rguments only distract JLhe understanding that rtlies on 
(lem, unless it has gone faither than such a superficial way 
f examining , this is to quit tmtli for appearance, only to 
:rve our vanity 'f’he sure and only way to get true know- 
3 dgc, IS to form in our minds clear settled notions of 
[lings, with names annexed to thTjs(‘ di'tmmined ideas. These 
are to consider with their several reflations and habitudes, 
nd not amuse oursedves with floating names and words of 
^determined signification which we can use m several senses 
0 serve a turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and 
es[)ects our ideas have one to another that real knowledge . 
onsists, and when a man once jierceives how far they agre^^ 
r disagree one with another, he will be able to judge of what 
thci pc'ople say, and will not need to .be led by the aii^i- 
nents of others, which arc many of them nothing but 
)lausible sophistry Tins wiirteach him to state the question 
ight, and see whereon tt turns, and thus he v^ll stand upon 
ns own legs, and know by Ins own understanding. Wh(;reas 
)y collecting and learning arguments by heart, he will be but 
L retailer to others , and when any one questions the foun- 
lations they are biult upon, he v%ll be«at a nonplus, and be 
am to give up his implicit knowledge^ 

* The practice hcic described was m a certain degree that of the ancient 
sophists, whose dexteiity was rivalled by Iludibras, of whom it is said, that 
“On either side ho could dispute, 

Confute, change liands, and still confute ’* 
fhe most lively picture of this kind of tnlhrg,' occurs lA th^ Euthydemoa 
'•f pi "to, where several of the class are introduced disputing de omnibus 
)'ehus 111 a stiam of comic extravagance worthy of Shakspearc 
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16. 'Haste . — Labour for labour-^^lke is against nature.* 
The understanding, as well as all the other faculties, chooses 
always the shortest way to its end, would presently obtain 
the knowledge it is about, lind then set upon some new inquiry. 
‘But this, whether laziness or haste, often misleads it and 
makes it consent itself with imjjroper ways of search, and 
such^ as will not serve tl^e turn : sometimes it rests upon 
testimony when testimony of .y'lght has nothing to do, because 
it is easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed : 
sometimes it contents jtself with one argument, and rests 
satisfied with that as it were a demonstration, whereas the 
thing under proof is not capable of demonstration, and 
therefore must be submitted to the trial of probabilities, and 
all tlie 'material arguments pro and con '^bo examined and 
brought to a balance. In some cases the mind is determined 
by probable topics in inquiries where demonstration may be 
had All thesef, and several others, which lazmess, impatience, 
custom, and want of use and attention lead men into, are 
misapplications of the understanding in the search of truth. 
In every question, the nature and manner of the proof it is 
capable of should be considered, to make our inquiry such as 
it should be. This would save a great deal of frequently 
misemployed pains, and lead us sooner to that discoveiy and 
‘possession of truth we are capable of The multiplying 
variety of arguments, especially frivolous ones, such as are 
all that are merely verbal, is not only lost labour, but cumbers 
thehnemory to no purpose, and serves only to hinder it from 
seizing and holding of the truth in all those cases which are 
capable of demonstra'tion. In such a way of proof, the 
trqth and cerhiinty is seen, and the ntind fully possesses itself 
of it,*^ when in the other way of assent it only hovers about it, 
IS amused with uficertainties. In this supeiicial way, indeed, 
the mind is capable of more variety of plausible talk, but is 
not enlarged, as it should b^ in its knowledge. It is to this 


* Tliig Ls the maxim of an indolent man, and examined by the strict 
rules of philosophy will turn out to be a mere fallacy , for in many things 
wo may with- an*ancient writer repeat “Labor ipsa voluptas ” In fact 
employment fer eiiaployment’s sake is so far from being against nature, 
that it 18 a thmg we may every day witness, though I will not deny that 
there are seasons in which happmess appears to consist in the doUt^far 
nicTUe. 
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same haste and impatu^ce of the mind also, that a ilot due 
tracing of the arguments to their true foundation is owing j 
men see a little, presume a great deal, and so jump to the 
conclusion. This is a short way to fancy and conceit, and 
(if firmly embraced) to opinionatry, but is certainly tha 
farthest way about to knowledge. For he tl;at will know, 
must by the connexion of the prpofs see the truth and the 
ground it stands on; and therefore if he has'for ^aste 
skipt over what he should have examined, he must begin 
and go over all again, or else he w^U never come to know- 
ledge. 

17. Desultory, — Another fault of as ill consequence as 
this, which proceeds also from laziness, with h mixture of 
vanity, is the slipping* from one sort of knowledge to 
another.^ Some men’s tempers are quickly weary of one 
thmg. Constancy and assiduity is what tli^^y cannot bear : 
the same study long continued in is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the same ckthes or fashion is to a 
court-lady. 

18 Snuittering — Others, that they may seem universally 

* On this subject very excellent observations are found scattered here 
and there through Lord Bacon’s wiitmgs In one of his opuscula, 
entitled Helps for the Intellectual Powers,” occurs the raw matenal, 
afterwards polished and converted into a brilliant aphorism m the 
“Advancement of Learning” In the former place he says “Exer- 
cises are to be framed to the life , that is to say, to work ability m that 
kind whereof a man in tlie course of action shall have most use Hie 
mdirect and obhque exercLses, which do per partes and per conscqiie^tiam, 
enable their faculties, which perhiips direct exercise at first would but 
distort , and tlicsc have chiefly place whcit) the faculty is weak, not 
per se, but ptr accidens, ^ if want of memory grew through lightness 
of wit and want of fixed attention then the mathematics or tlio* law 
helpeth, because they are things, wherein if the mind once itiam, it 
cannot recover ” (Works, vol v p 329 et seq ) , In the other passage 
to which I have referred, his ideas acquire the following shape ‘ ‘ There 
18 no defect in the faculties intellectual, bjit seeraeth to have a proper 
cure contained m the same studies as for example, if a cliild be bird- 
witted, that is, hath not tha faculty of attohtion, the mathematics giveth 
a remedy thereunto , for m them, if the wit be caught away but a 
moment, one is to begin anew. And as sciences have a propriety 
towards faculties for cure and help, so faculties or jipwers have a 
sympathy towards sciences for excellency or spgedy profiting, and 
thr'refore it is an mquiry of great wisdom, what kinds of wits and natures 
are most apt and proper for what sciences.” (Advancement of Learning, 
p. 2570 
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knowirig, get a little smattering in^^v^erything. Both thase 
may fill their heads with superficial notions of tlungs, but 
are very much out of the way of attaining truth or know- 
ledge. ^ 

, 19 (J')iinersalitjj — I do not here speak against the taking 
a taste of every sort of knowledge^ it is certciinly veiy useful 
and niicessary to form the n^und^ but then it must be done 
in a difierfcnt way and to a different end Not for talk and 
vanity to hll the head with shieds of all kinds, that he who 
is possessed of such a fiippcry may b(‘ able to match the 
disc(turses of all he shall meet with, as if nothing could come 
amiss to him, and his head was so well stored a magazine 
that nothing t;ould be proposed which he was not master of, 
and was t’nsKlily furnished to entertain any'bne on."^ This is 
an excellency indeed, and a great one too, to have a real and 
true knowledge pi all or mosO of the objects of contem])lation. 
But it IS ’^vliah the mind of one and the same man can 
hardly attain unto, and the instances aic so few of those who 
have 111 any measure approached towards it, that I know not 
wh(‘ther they aie to be })ioposcd as examjiles in the ordinary 
conduct (d the uruhTstanding Boi a man to understand 
fully the busiiH'ss of his ])articular calling in the common- 
wealth, and of leligion, which is his calling as he is a man 
in tlie world, is usually enough to take u]) Ins whole time, 
apd theie arc few that infoim themselves in these, winch is 
every mans projier and peculiar business, so to the bottom as 
they ;^hould do But though this be so, and there are verv 
few men that extend tlnnr thoughts towards univiTsal 
knowledg(^, yet T do n^t doubt but if the right way Avere 
taken, and tluv methods of mquiry Were ordcTod as they 
shoilhl bo, men of little business and givat leisure might go 
a gieat deal further in it than is usually done. To turn to 
the business in hand, the end and use of a little insight 
in tliose parts of knowlealgef which are not a man’s proper 
business, is to accustom pur minds to all sorts of ideas, and 
the proper ways of cxamiumg their habitudes and relations. 

Locke, there can be little doubt, here glances at tlie practice of the 
sophists, inort^ particularly of Gorgias, who boasts in Llato, that for 
nniiy yeais no mie ^lad proposed to him a single new question 'AXrjOrj, 

^ Kcil Xnp cb) avrd ravrci t7ri;yyt\Xo/i//v, Kai y^yto otl 

ovcti^fie TTw ijmoTtjKL Kaivov ovSiv TToWwv irCjv. Fopy. (Op III. 

See also Cic. de Orat. ui. 32. 
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This gives the mind a freedom, and the exercising the ninder- 
standing in the several vvays of inquiry and reasoning which 
the most skiliul have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity^ 
and warjness, and a suppleness^ tc» apply itself more closely 
and dexterously to the bents and turns of the matter in alj 
its researches ^ Besides, % this univei’sal taste of all the 
sciences with an indifferency before the miiicl is jiossesscd 
with any one m particular, and grown into lovc^ind admi- 
ration of what IS made its darling, will prevent another eVd 
very commonly to be observed in those who have fiom the 
beginning been seasoned only by one part of knowledge. 
Let a man be given up to the contemplation of one sort of 
knowledge, and that will become everything The mind will 
take such a tmetwe fron^ a familiarity with that object, that 
everything else, how remote soever, will be brought under 
the same view. A metajihysicifin will brin^ ploughing and 
gardening immediately to abstract notions,, the history of 

* 

* Some great wntei-s, observing connexion which subsists between 
all branches of knowledge, have contended that there is but one science, 
that of nature, and that it behoves the philosopher to be versed in the 
whole This opinion was put torwaid by Condillac, and ap])cais to have 
beoir shared by Buffo n , but Cicero, though ho well understood the 
relationship of the sciences, and conceived that the perfect orator ought 
to compichcnd every one of them, saw no advantage in this paradoxical 
view ot the subject Several cunuus lemarks bearing miincdiately on 
the question, may be found in that vciy raie book, “Le Voyage Oi 
Montbar,” which, though I may elsewliero liavo quoted them, will not 
be out of place here “II me repondit,” observes Ildrault de S^e^ielles, 
“qu’il ne faiUait lire que les ouvrages piincipaux, mais Ics liic dans tons 
les genres et dans toutes Ics scierucs, parccqu’ellcs sont paicntcs, coramc 
dit Ciccron, parce que les vilcs dc I’linG peuvent s’ap^iltquer ^ I’autre, 
quoiqu’on ne soit pas deshn^ h les eveicer tontes ^^Vinsi, meme poui 
im jurisconsulte, la connaissance de fart militaire, et de ses princifales 
operations, ne seiait pas inutile C’est co que j’ai fait, me disait 
Vauteur dc fhistoire naturelle, au fond I’Abbe do»Condillac a fort bicn 
dit, la tete de son quatrieine volume du coins d’ education, si je ne me 
trompe, qu’il n’y a qu’une sciile scabce, la^scionce do la nature M 
d© Buifon dtait du memo avis, sans citer I’Abbe de Condillac, qu’il 
n’airae pas, ayant eu ]adis dcs discussions poiemiqucs avee lui , mais il 
pens e que toutes nos divisions ct classifications sont arbitraire, que les 
mathematiques elles-memes no sont que des arts qui tendont au inline 
but, celiu de s’appliqucr \ la nature, et do la faire fvmn-fcitie, quo cela 
ne nous etfraye point au surplus Leslivrcs ca^ntaux djyis thaqiie genre 
sont rarcs, et au total ils pourraicnt peut ctie so rcduiie h, une ciii- 
quantauie d’ouvrages qu’il suflirait de bien mediter ” (p 511 et seq.) 
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nature shall signify nothing to him.|^ An alchemist, on the 
contrary, shall reduce divmity to Ine maxims of his labo- 
ratory: explain morality by sal, sulphur and mercury, and 
allegorise the scripture itsllf^andthe sacred mysteries thereof, 
^nto the philosopher’s stone. And I heard once a man who 
had a more than ordinary excellency in music seriously 
accommodate* Moses’s seven days of the first week to the 
note^ of music, as if from tlience had been taken the measure 
and method of the creation. * It is of no small consequence 
to keep the mind from such a possession, which I think is 
best done by giving it*a fair and equal view of the whole 
intellectual world, wherein it may see the order, rank, and 
beauty of the whole, and give a just allowance to the distinct 
provinc'^s of the several sciences m.the dui order and useful- 
ness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessary, nor 
be easily brought to, it is fit at least that it should be 
practised in the breedpig of the young. The business of 
education, as I have already observed, is not as I think to 
make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open 
and dispose their minds as may best make them capable of 
any when they shall apply themselves to it. If men are for 
a long time accustomed only to one sort or method of thoughts, 

In the same spirit the musical philosophers of Greece supposed the 
hhman soul to be nothing but harmony , and in modem times the ardent 
students of astrology, Cardan among others, have attempted to explam 
by tlicir pretended science the historical facts of Scripture (See Buhle, 
Hist, do la Phil Mod ii. 738 ) In like manner a wild enthusiast of 
our own day imagines himself able to 6x;pUm all the mysteries of nature 
and revcliition by means of a little movable ^nangle He sees nothmg 
in li^eavcn or in CA,rth but triangles Both politics and religion swarm 
witli %ure8 of this kind, and there is no difficulty in any science which 
may not bo at once removed by means of hia wondrous instrument 
Another gentleman, *Mr Wirgman, also in love with tnanghjs, but in 
close association with circles, end^vours to familial ise to the minds of 
chddren by means of scnSble figures the loftiest truths of ontology 
The better to recommend h*s theory, he has translated his whole phi* 
losophy of sense into a song, and set it to the tune of the “Highland 
Laddie ” Again, a pnnter turning preacher converted the ideas 
obtamed by his foimer experience into illustrations of tho truths lie 
])roclaimed iif hi3*new calling Ho represented human life under the 
allegory of a oom^lete sentence childhood, in this ingenious view of 
things, was a comma, youth a semicolon , manhood a colon ; and dc'^tli 
a full stop. Even Frauklm, the first philosopher of Amenca, was bun 
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their minds grow stiff \i|i it* and do not readily turn to 
another.* It is therefore to give them this freedom that I 
think they should be made to look into all sorts of know- 
ledge, and exercise their understandings in so wide a variety 
and stock of knowledge. But I do not propose it as a 
variety and stock of knowledge, but a variety aDd freedom of 
thinking, as an increase of the powers and activity of the 
mind, ’not as an enlargement of its possessions. ^ 

20. Eeading . — This is that which I think great readers 
are apt to be mistaken in. Those who have read of e\ery- 
thing are thought to understand ever^hing too, but it is not 
always so. Beading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ritminating kind, and it is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again they wiB not give strength and 
nourishment There are indeed in some ^writers visible 
instances of deep thoughts, close and acute reasoning, and 

on A very solemn occasion, to mdulge m this quaint humour Most 
readers, I imagme, are already well acquaint^ with the following 
epitaph which he wrote for himself 

The Body 
of 

Benjamin Franklm, 

Prmter, 

(Like the cover of an old book, 

Its contents torn out, 

And stript of its lettering and gilding,) 

Lies here food for worms , 

Yet the work itself shall nqt be lost, ^ 

For it will (as he believed) appear once mm-e 
In a new 

And more beautiful edition. 

Corrected and amended 

i-y 

The Author 

* Tlie evils of a narrow system of education and study are nowhere 
|v3rhaps more visible than in the mental habits of artists, and professional 
men generally Accustomed to one class of ideas, and with these 
becoming by use familiar, they often remain almost wholly ignorant of 
other things , and are consequently regarded by pliilosophers and men 
of enlarged experience as little better, out of their pwn peculiar walk, 
than so many children Brilliant exceptions tliere have been, and 
a' ways will be, but tliese only serve by contrast to rendei the condition 
of their associates the more remarkable. 
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ideas Veil pursued.* The light would give would be 

of great use if their imder would observe and imitate them , 
all the rest at best are but particulars fit to be turned into 
knowledge, but that can Ibctdone only by our own meditation 
. ,and examining the reach, force, and coherence of what is 
said, and thep as far as we uppr^end and see the connexion 
of ideas so far it is ours without that it is but so^ mucli 
loose matter floating in ouj^ biuin The memory may be 
stored^ hut the jiud^onent is Jittlo better^ and the stock of 
jjoi jncjxyised boJu^ nbJo to I'epcdi wbot otbojs 

haVe siud or produce the arguments wo hive found in them. 
Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hearsay^ and 
the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, and very 
often upon weak and wrong pnneiples. ‘For all that is to 
bo found in books is not built upon true foundations, nor 
always rightly <(led need fioift the principles it is pretended to 
be built on. ^uch an examcn as is requisite to discover, 
that every readei’s miivl is not forward to make, especially 
111 those who have given themselves up to a party, and only 
hunt for what they can scrape together that may favour and 
su[)port the tenets of it Such men wilfully exclude them- 
selves iiom tinth, and from all true benefit to be received by 
leading. Otheis of more indifleiency often want attention 
and industiy The mind is backward in itself to be ar the 
paifis to tiacc every argument to its original, and to see 
upon what basis it stands and how firmly, but yet it is this 
that gives so much the advantage to one man more than 
another m ivarliug. The iiund should by severe rules be 
tied down t<^this, at first, uneasy task, use and exercise will 
give it facilh*y So that those whef are accustomed to it 

* The ai-t of reading therefore is no guarantee that civilization shall 
eontmue Tlie intc]lcctiial condition of mankind depends upon their 
tuste, which is always fluctuating, so that we need not wonder at 
iinding the (hceks and Itoipans sinking to baiharism, with ITiucydides, 
Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero and Tacitus on their shelves, or in their 
hands. Among the P)uniie‘bO, the art of leadmg is almost universal, 
hut as the books they lounge over are trifling and worthless, no habits 
of study arc cngeiulered, and civiliz.ation always remains in its infancy 
JN.iy, it 18 quyte possible for a nation to retiograde towards the savage 
state with Shaksj^aro and Milton, and Bacon and Locke consUntlj 
uefore their eyes Tlie question always is, do we read m search ot 
wisdom, or simply to be amused ? When the latter is the case, we'wra 
not far from second childhood. 
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readily, as it were with^ one cast of the eye, take a'view ( 
the argument, and presently, in most cases, see where 
bottoms. Those who have got this faculty, one may sa^ 
have got the true key of boot^, %nd the clue to lead the] 
through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and authors ^ 
truth and certainty. Thisyoung heginnei'S shpuld be enterc 
m, and showed the use ofj that they might proht by the. 
riiadiTig Those Avho are strangers to it will be aft to thin 
it too great a clog in the way of men’s studies, and they. wi 
suspect they shull muke hut sinnll jirogress If in the book 
they read they must stand to examine and unravel dvery 
diguwcnt, and follow it step by step up to its original 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whos^ rcadijig is desigiu'd for much ^alk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But T 
am here iiKpiiNiig into the conc4uct ot the understanding in 
its progress to\var<ls knowledge, and to those who aim at 
that I may say, that he who lair^and softly goes steadily 
forward in a couise that points light, will soonei bo at his 
journey’s end than ho that runs after every one he meets, 
though he galloj) all day lull speed t 

To wluch let me add, that this way of thinking on and 
ju’olitiug by what we read will be a clog and mb to any one 
only in the beginning when custom and exercise haY.e 
made it familiar, it will be despatched on most occasions 
without resting or interrujition in the couise of our reading 
The motions and views of a mind exercised that way ai'C 
won* lei fully (puck, and a man used to siicli sort of reflections 
s(x*s as much at one glim])se*as would »re(|uire a Jwng discourst‘ 
to l.i}" before another, find make out in an en^j^e and gtadual 
deduction Besides that, when the first difllcnlties au; o\tT, 
th(5 delight and sensible advantage it brings mightily en- 
courages and enlivens the mind in reading, which without 
this IS veiy improperly calhal study. • 

21 Inter mediate Jb'inciplrf, • — Asp hcl}) to this, [ think it 
may be proposed, that for the savuig the long progression of ' 
the thoughts to remotti and fiist principles in every case, 

* Tins cool contemjit .strikes more forcibly at the root«of the fallacy 
than X thousand ar^^uinents • • 

t I own myself i)aitial, hke Martin Luther, to the yLsopian school of 
Wiodom, HO that il.e reader will perh.aps pardon my simplicity if I here 
lefer to the fable of the Uare and the 'I’oitoisc 
VOL. I. 
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tile mmcl should provide it several ^ ^tages ; that is to say, 
intermediate principles which it might have recoui’se to in 
the examining those positions that come in its way. These, 
though they arc not self-efidpnt principles, yet if they have 
heen made out from them by a wary and unquestionable 
deduction, may bo depended on«as certain and infallible 
truths^ and serve as unquestionable truths to prove other 
points dep(hiding on them by a nearer and shorter viewtban 
iciTKite and general maxims, \diese may serve as landmarks 
to show what lies m tlie direct way of truth, or is quite 
beside it And thus mathematicians do, who do not in 
every new problem run it back to the first axioms, through 
all the whole tram of intermediate propositions. Certain 
theon'insr* that they have settled t^) themselves iqion sure 
(Icmonstratioii, serve to resolve to them multitudes of pro- 
positions which (Jppend on them, and aic as firmly made out 
Jrom thence’ <‘is .if the mind went afresh over every link of 
the whole cliam that ties^ them to first self-evident principles 
Only m otluT sciences greaf* care is to be taken that they 
( stabbsh those intermediate princijih's with as much caution, 
(.‘\a(;tiieas, and mdifferency as mathematicians use in the 
settling any of thou* groat theorems When this is not done, 
but men take up the principles in this or that science upon 
ejedit, inclination, interest, in haste, without due cxami- 
n-’tion and most unquestionable jiroof, they lay a trap foi 
iliemsclvcs, and, as much as in them lies, captivate then 
understandings to mistake falsehood and erior. 

22. Fartiahty - — As there is a partiality to ojhnions, which, 
as wi; liave e^ready observed, is apt to mislead the midei- 
standing, so I’htc is often a partiality to studies which is 
prejudicial also to knowledge and improvement. Those 
sciences which men are particnlaily versed in they are apt to 
value and extol, as if that part ot knowledge which every 
one has acquainted hi^nself ^vith were that alone which wus 
worth the having, and^ all the rest were idle and empty 
.imuseinents, comparatively of no use or importance. This la 
the effect of ignomiicc and not knowledge, the being vainly 
puifed up with, a flatulency arising from a weak and narrenv 
( omprehensioii. « It is not amiss that every one should relish 
tile science that he has made his peculiar study, a view of its 
b(\iutics and a sense of its usefulness carry a man on with 
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the more delight and waft*mth in the pui’suit and improve- 
ment of it But the contempt of all other knowledge', as if 
it were nothing in comparison of la^v or physic, of astioiiorny 
or chemistry, or perhaps some ye\ meaner part of knowledge 
wherein I have got somg smattering or am* somewhat* 
advanced, is not only the mark of a vain or little mind, but 
does ti^is prejudice in the conduct of the understanding,'CTiat 
it coops up within narrow boifnds, and hinders it looking 
abroad into otlier provinces ot the intellectual woild, mor(‘ 
beautiful possibly, and moie fiuittul i^ian that which it had 
till then laboured in, wherein it might find, besid(*s new 
knowledge, ways or Innts wheieby it might be enabled tln^ 
better to cultivate ^ts own ^ 

-J3 TiiQoloijy. — Thcie is indi'cd one science (ao they aro 
now distinguished) incompaiably^ above all the lest, wJiere 
It Ls not by corru])tiou narrowi'd into a tfade or faction 
for mean or ill ends and secuLtr inbiests, 1 mean thco- 
logy, which, containing the knowUalgi! of (led and his crea- 
tures, oui duty to him and our lellow-cieatures, and 
a view of onr jiresent and tutuie state, is the comjiie- 
hensjon of all other knowledge directed to its true end, 
i.e, the honour and veiieiation ol the Cieator and the 
happiness of mankind This is that nobh study which is 
Plato, aa liOcke himself elsewlicie obseives, bad even in Pagan 
discovered that the happiness ol man consists in knowing (Jod Propeily 
speaking indeed his whole philosojihy is based on tins conviction, and its 
object is to raise and purify man so as to ht linn foi the attainment of 
this knowledge yt Augustine goes one step tuither, and conceives th< 
love of G-od to bo the great well.spiiilg o+ Iiumau felicity love tlici, 

0 my God’” he exclaims, “ Jlioii hast smitten my heait^th thy woid, 
and I have loved thee Nay, the heavens and the cartel, and all thin^^^s 
contained therein, admonish me on every sido that I should love thee , 
and they cease not to say the same to all men also, so that they are in- 
excusable if they do not love thee Put what do I*love, when I love 
thee'^ Not the beauty of a body, not the grace .ind comeliness of time, 
not the brightness of light (and yet, O how fiiefldly and agiccable is that 
to these eyes’), not the sweet melodics of wcU- composed songs, nor tho 
fragrant odours of flowers, or unguents oi costly spices, not muina, 
not honey, not tho embraces of the dean*st and most lovely person, 
these are not the things that I love, when 1 love my God And yet I 
love a cei-tam light, and a certain voice, and a cci t un 'giatcful odour, 
and a certain food, and a kind of ernbiacemcnt vvlien*! lf»vc my Go<l , 
the true light, the melody, the food, the saiisfaction and ernbracement of 
my invvaid man When that shines to my soul which no place can con- 
tain , when that sounds which no time can snatch a\\ ay , when that scents 

p 2 
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every man’s duty, and every one that can bo called a rational 

creature is capable of The works ot nature and the words 

(7/jvrvhtion (hsphr it to^iaahnd in chwncters so hrge and 
I iaib/e, t/i.it a ho arc iifit quite hliiul m.iv m them irmt 

anti see the iir^t piifKjpIes anJ most uccv.^sjjj parts ot it, 
aud Ironi thtiiici', as they have tune and industiy, iriay 
be*t^al)l^l to CTO on to the more ab.^tnise paits oi ard 
penetrate into those infinite •doptlis filled with the treasures 
of wisdiun and knowledge This is that .'.eienec which would 
tiuly enlaige men’s inimds weie it studied or permitted to be 
studied evTiywlieio with that tiecdom, love ot truth, and 
ehaiity wlucli it tt'aelies, and were not made, contrary to its 
natuu'^the occasion of stnti*, taction, malignity, and narrow- 
impositions I sliall s<iy no nioic^icre of this, but that it is 
undoubtedly a wiong use of my undeistanding to make it the 
lule and uieasifie ot another man’s, a use Avdiich it is neither 
fit foi nor cap.'Ible ot " 

U 4 . rartuilUjj — TlnS pai^tiality, w^here it is not pm-mitted 
.111 authority to lendei all other studies insignificant or 
(‘ontemptible, is often indulged so far as to be relied upon 
and made use of m other parts of knowledge to which it 
docs not at all bidoiig, and wdieii'witli it has no manner of 
affinity Some men ha\e so used tluar luvids to mathematical 
'iigures, that giving a preference to the methods of that 
*cienc(', they intioduce lines and diagrams into their study 
ot divinity or politic in(|uiries, as it nothing could be known 

^vl^lcll no wind can dispei^sc and scatter abroad, when I taste that ^\hlLh 
eatnn^^ caniK^dnninish , jvhcu I derive to tliat which no tulncBs, no sa- 
tietv, cm foicb away, — tins is that wliah I love, wlien I love iny (lod 
And wliat IS Iht^' 1 ado'd the earth, anil it'^said, T am not I asked tlic 
^ea, Rixl the dieps, and all living cicaturcs, and tluy answered. We aie 
not thy God, look abo\c ns, and inr|niie aftei him, loi heie ho is not 
1 asked the air, and all its inhabitants, yea, the heavens, tlio sun, moop 
and stars, .iiid they confessed, W'^e aic not biin whom thy soul secketii 
And [ spake to all thmgfwhatsoevei that stand round about the gates of 
my tlcsh, s.iying, \e tell i^e tliat yc aie not my God, but tell me some 
thing ot lum And the} all cned out with a loud voice, ‘ lie made us ’’ " 

'1 111 tianslation licie u>cd is fhshop Patiiil.’s, m his Advice to a Fiiend, 
p -).■> et fliq Th(' onginal oceuis m the t'oiifessions 

* The reader*wiU peihaps remark that what is here said of theology is 
a fi'gres^ion tividently inserted aftei the completion of the lest of the 
book, for ^‘tliH partiality.” evidently, in the order of tlie authoi’s ore 
pnial thoughts, followed iinmeibatcly attci “its own,” the words w la 
..hioh section ‘22 concludes. 
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without them ; and othcfs accustomed to retired speculations 
rim natural pbdoso])hy into metaphysical notions and the 
abstnwt gen cm h ties of logic, am^ how often me v one meet 
with religion and morahty tieJted of in the tornib ot the 
laboratory, and tiioii.q'lit tojie improved by the methods and 
notions of cliemistiyl* But lie that will talte caie of the 
oondiuit of his understanding, to diiect it right to^he know- 
ledge of things, must <ivoid tl^3se undue mixtures, andynot 
by a fondness for what he has found useful and necessary in 
one, transfer it to anotlicr scueiice, ^vIick' it serves only to 
perplex and confound the understanding It is a cei’tain 
truth that “res nolimt male adnimrstrari /’ it is no less 
certain “ res nolujit male mtelligi.” Things tlicmsglves are 
to be coiisKh'riid as tiny are in tliemselv(*s, and then they will 
show us in what Avay they are^ to be undoi stood For to 
have right comeption. about them we mu.st hnng.our iinder- 
standinirs to the inlloxible natiiK' and un a ltd able relations of 

o 

things, and not dideaAoui to Wing things to any precon- 
ceived notions of our ovn 

There is anothei partiality v(uy commonly observable in 
men of study no less prejudicial or iidiculous than the 
former, and that is a fantastical and wild attributing all 
knowledge to the ancients cdone, or to the model ns This 
raving upon antuputy m matter of ])oetry, ilornce ha?> 
wittily described and exposed iii one ot his satires t The 

* It will be observecl, both hero and elsewhere, that Locke is e'tceeil* 
iiiyly liable to repeat hiniaelf Uf tins defect he w.is very sensible, as 
appears from his eon ospontleiice with IVI i Molyncicx; i esjiej^tmg the Esi^ay 
on the TTuinan IJnderstai^ling (Woiks, fol i vol ij^ p 503 ) See 
ante, ^10 , 

f The witty passage of the Homan satinst, to which Locke here.refers, 
oceuis m Epist I i 34 ct seq It ls somewli.it too long to be inserted 
entile, but I subjoin a few vciscs fiom Cieccli’s* lough but vigorous* 
tianslation — 

“ If length of time will better vAse like wine. 

Give it a brisker t.iste, and in,ike it line , 

Come tell me then, I would be gl.idly showed, 

How many ye.ire will m.ilce a jjocm goyd 
One poet wnt an hundred ye.ir.s .ago, 

What, IS he old, and tin lefor^ t.auicsl, of no^ 

Or 13 he new, and therefore bold appeal? • 

Let’s fix upon a certain tcim of ye.ar3 
He’s good that lived an liundicd years agn^ 

Another wants but one, is he so too * 
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same sort of madness may be fountl in reference to all tlie 
other sciences. Some will not admit an opinion not aiitho- 
Tised by men of old, who j\^erc then all giants in knowledge 
IS to he put into ttfb treasmj of truth or knowledge 
^r/i/cA A'js i^/jo s^dmjy o/ or //j?072 

silica tJicir cldfs will scarce allow^that men have been able to 
or write. Others, with a like extiavagancy, 
contemn all t]iat the ancients have left us, and being taken 
with the modem inventions and discoveries, lay by all that 
wei^t before, as it whatever is called old must have the decav 
of time upon it, and truth too Aver(‘ liable to mould and 
rottenness. IVlcn I think have been much the same for 
natnral^('udo\vmcnts in all times. Fashion, discipline, and 
<Nhi(iation have put eminent ditien'hces in Ihe ages of several 
('oinitvies and made one generation much differ trom another 
111 arts an.d sciences: but ^ulth is always the same^ time 
alters it not, hor is it the better or worse for being of 
ancient or modern tradftioi^ Mai^y were eminent m former 
ag(3s of the world for their discovery and delivery of it, 
but though the knowledge they have left us be worth onr 
study, yet they exhausted not all its treasure, they left a 

Or IS lie iicA\, .ind damned foi that alone? 

Well, he’s i^ood too, and old that wants but one, 

And thus 1 11 aiirue on, and bate one moic, 

And so by one and one waste .ill the stoie 
And so confute him, who esteems by yeai-s, 

A poem’s goodness from the date it beai-s, 

Who not .ailmiies, nor yet approves a line, 

Ihit what IS old, and de«.th liath ni.idc divine ” 

On this subjiMl Pind.ii ditteied vciy widely fioin the Komans, for he 
preferred old wiV*..nTi(l new'- songs 

* Tl/e eiroi hcie cx])ose(l spiings up veiy naturally from the faulty 
schemes of study which have been .ibove desenbed Tliey who devote 
themselves exclusively to the leading of ancient autlioiN necessarily con- 
sider them the best The same thing is tnie of the lov ers of modem 
times It IS only by imj^^itiall/ considering and comparing both that 
men c.in aiTive at nght com^lusions In the piesent day the admirers of 
.intiquity .are few^, and thcie is little dangei of their increasing, but 
•imong them we must reckon M Sehoel, the liistonan of Ancient Litera- 
ture, vvho seems to imagine that while oiigmal genius fell to the lot of 
tlie Gieeks, the modems h.ave merely received for their portion the spirit 
of ciiticism 4Hi«it de la Lit Giecque, Int pp 18 and 22 ) He 
knew nothing, it is to he presumed, of Sh.ikspeare, or Milton, or Ben 
.loiison, Beaumont and Fletcher, Drydcn oi Pope, though he should have 
been acquainted with the name of Leibmt/. 
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great deal for the indiftetry and sagacity of after-ages, and so 
shall we. That was once new to them which any one now 
receives with veneration for it^ antiquity, nor was it th(‘ 
worse for appcfiring ns n novelty; and that which js* now 
ew braced for its newnesy, wiJJ to posterity be but not 
thereby be less true or less genuine. There is no occa^n on 

this .account to oppose the ancients and the mod*;rns^ one 
another, or to he squeamish dn cither side. He that wisel\’^ 
conducts his mind in the pursuit of knowledge, will gather 
what lights and get what lielps he ^an from either of .them, 
from whom they are best to he had, without adoring tlie 
errors or rejecting the truths which he may find mingled m 
them. • • 

Another partiality may ho observed in some to vulgar, in 
others to heterodox tenets, sqme are apt to ccnclude that 
what IS the common opinion cannot but Ibe tme; so many 
men’s eyes they think cannot hut see right; so many mens 
understandings of all so^ts cam.i5it he deceived, and therefoie 
will not venture to look beyond the received notions of tht‘ 
place and age, nor liave so presumptuous a thought as to he 
wiser than their neighbours They are content to go witli 
the crowd, and so go easily, Avhich they think is going light, 
or at least serves them as well But however ^‘vox populi 
vox Dei ” has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not rememlKU 
wherever God delivered his oracles by the multitude, or natuie 
truths by the herd On the other side, some fly all common 
opinions as either false or frivolous The title of many-hendod 
beast IS a suflicicnt leason tn them to conclude tjiat no tiuchs * 
of weight or conseqyence can be lodged tli#ro t Yulgai 
opinions are suited to vulgar capacities, and adapted tcf tin* 

♦ In another work I Iiave remarked that “when Mr. Bentham })u1j 
lished his Defence of Usury, almost fifty years ago, he was treated as a 
visionary, and his notions were tlesyised Time went on, .ind in tlie 
course of thirty or forty ycara some f»*w ciihie up with Mr Bciitham’s 
position, and found it no longer so absuid «,s it had appeared through the 
mists of distance Meanwhile the philosopher was stretching away 
before them, inventing and discovering, and still appearing in his new 
positions as ludicrous as in the matter of usury When tlicy overt.iko 
him again, they may again find him r.ationaL ” (AJlat of fk)C vol i 

p 62 ) • \ 

f This was the error of Sir Thomas Biowne and Coleridge, the latter 
of whom, as Hazlitt has remarked^ had the knack of always prefemng 
the unknowTi to the known 
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end of those that govern.'* He that will know the truth of 
things innsfc leave the common and beaten track, which none 
but weak and servile mind^ are satisfied to tiudge along con- 
tinually in. Such nice palates relish nothing but strange 
ilutions quite out of the way . wln^tever is commonly received 
has the rnaik of tlie beast on it, and they think it a lessening 
to tTNii t<4heaiken to it or receive it their mind mns onlv 
atter j)aradoxes, these they S^ek, these they embrace, these 
only* they vent, and so as they think distinguish themselves 
from^the vulgar. Lut common or uncommon are not the 
niaiics to distinguish truth or falsehood, and therefore should 
not be any bias to us in our inquiries. We should not judge 
of thingg^ by men’s opinions, but of opinion^ by things The 
multitude leason but ill, and therefore may bo well suspected, 
and cannot be lelied on, nor should be followed as a sure guide, 
but pliilosopheisVho have quitted the orthodoxy of the com- 
munity and the popular doctrines of their countries have 
fallen into as extravagant? an J as abs^ird opinions as ever com- 
mon leceptioii countenanced Tt would be madness to refuse 
to breathe the common air or quench one’s thiist with water 
because the' rabble use them to these purposes, and if there 
are conveniencies of life which common use reaches not, it is 
not reason to leji'ct them because they are not grown into 
the orchnaiy fashion of the country, and every villager doth 
ikH know them t 

Truth, whether in or out of hishion, is the measure of 
knowledge and the busmess of the understanding; whatsoever 
IS besides thak however authorised* by consent or recommended 
by rarity, is filing but ignorance or something worse. 

Anothci soio of paitiality there is whereby men imjiosc 
upon themselves, and by it make their reading little useful to 

r 

^ An observation worthy of MachiavcUi. It has always been the 
policy of rulcis to engender and i^eipetuatc among their subjects con- 
tempt and h.aticd of neighb<pinng nations, and these preiudices may 
.sometimes piovo useful, as tlic vulgar notion that one Englishman can at 
any time beat two bVcnclimen, lias often, as Chestei eld remarks, led to 
the achievement Ihe Eieiich on the other hand nourish picjudiccs of 
the same kind, and* a little schoolboy Munehau.sen once remarked that a 
Trench giant of kis Acquaintance had broken an Englishman m two like 
a raw carrot 

t Cicero somewhere observes that there is no opinion so foolish but that 
It has obtained the approbation of some one amon^; the philosophers. 
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theiiLselvcs, I mCcin the irftikiug use of the opinions of writeis 
;md layinf^^ stress upon their authorities wherever they find 
them to favour their own opinion'^ t 

There is notliing almost has done more harm to men dedi- 
eateil to letters than giving the name of study 'to reading, 
and making a man ol great leading to bo tHb same with a 
man of great knowledge, or at least to be a title ho^four 
All that can be recorded in writing are only facts or reaSfOn- 
iiigs. Facts are of three soiTs . 1 Mciely of natural agdnts 
observable in the ordinary operations of bodies one i\pon 
another, whether in the visible course of ^things left to them- 
selves, or m experiments made by them, applying agents and 
patients to one aiif^ther after a j^ecuJiar and artificial ]jianner 
2 . Of voluntaiy agents, more especially the actions of men in 
society, which makes civil and in(^’al history. 3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which com- 
monly has the name of learning, to which peAaps some may 
add a distinct head of lail^cal wi^xU^^s, which indeed at bot- 
tom 1 . nothing but matter of tact, and resolves itself into 
this, that such a man or set of men used such a word or phrase 
in such a sense, i. e , that they made such sounds tlffi marks of 
such ideas 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of gene- 
ral truths made by human reason, whether found by intuition,’ 
demonstr.itioTi, oi piobablo deductions. And this is that 
which IS, it not alone, knowhalge (because the truth or jno- 
bability ol particul.ir propositions may be known too), yet is, 
as may be su])posed, most pi(^])cr]y the business of those who 
])rctend to improve theij* undei standings and rmdfe themselves 
knowing by reading 

Books and reading are looki^d upon to be the great lielps 
of the understanding and iiistiuments of 4:nowledge, as it 
must be allowed that they aie, and yet I beg leave to ques- 
tion whether these do not prove a hindrance to many, and 
keep several bookish men Irom attaining to solid and true 
knowli^dge Tliis 1 think I may be peimitted to say, that 
there is no part wherein the miderst.inding needs a more care- 

* Tins IS a very imperfect definition of ci iticism, apf)lytng only to one 
of the meanest of its blanches }iy cnticism we mean the passing of 
just and accurate judgments on woiks of art, each of which creates a 
new fact and establishes a new opinion. 
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fill and wary conduct than in the fisc of books, without which 
they will prove rather innocent amusements than profitable 
employments of our tun#, and bring but small additions to 
our knowledge.* 

There is not seldom to be foiyid, even amongst those who 
aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industiy employ 
tfieh- wht)]e time in books, who scarcely allow themselves time 
to eat or sleep, but read, an if read, and read on, y(}t make no 
gr^^at advances in real knowledge, though there be no defect 
in their intellectual familties to which their little ])rogi*ess can 
be imjnited The mistake here is, that it is usually supposed 
that by reading, the author s knowledge is transfused into the 
reader 4 understanding, and so it is, but ]#ot by barereadmg, 
but by reading and understanding what he wrote. Whereby 
T mean, not barely comprel^^nding what is affi lined or denied 
in each proposition (though that great readers do not always 
think themselves concerned jirecisely to do), but to see and 

• It requires much wisdom to discovA- the tiiic use of rcndiug, but 
prcfcisely the same tlung may be said of every other road to knowledge, 
commerce ^th the world being as little piolitable to the careless and un- 
reflecting aF reading itself The hahit of reading and study sometimes 
grows in the most philosophical minds into a passion It was thus with 
Bayle, wlio speaking of tho effects of study upon health, and how much 
better it is to be satisfied with moderate application rathci than injure 
one’s constitution, exclaims, however- IJcureux, je le dis encore un 
coup, celui qui est si robustc qu’il pent c'tudiei qu.itoize ou quinzc heures 
chaquejour, sans etre jamais maladc'” (Diet Hist et Cut art Hall, 
rem • B ) Ihc author of the dLscoui*se on the Life of Mr Ancillon! 
makes several long and judicious comments on his mode of study He 
read, it scems^ books of all kinds, rofii.ances oven, old and new, but it 
was Ills opmi()r\ihat lie derived beneht from them all; and lie often used 
to jepeat tho i^fds attiibuted to Virgil “Aurum c\ steicoic Enmi 
colhgiw” In certain careless aiithois things of a singulai nature, he 
thought, were sometimes to be met with, which could bo found nowhere 
else But altliough ho road all kinds of hooks, he bestowed application 
on such only as were important , running through the lighter sort, as the 
Latin proveib has it, “ sfeut cafiis ad Nilum bibcns et fugiens," but 
penismg the otheis frequently and with exactitude and care He ga- 
thercfl tiom the first reading the general idea of a book, but looked to 
the second for the discovery of its beauties His exact manner of ob- 
serving what he read, rendcied mdexes, whicli many gieat men have 
called “Me 8ouLs\)^ hooks,'' of little or no use to him , for he had, be^ide^, 

.1 very faithful inemory, and especially that local mcinoiy so valuable to 
literary men He was not always in the habit of reading books from be- 
ginning to end , but sometimes chose to seaich to the bottom the subjects 
ct w'hich they treated, in which case he hail to consult a number of au- 
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follow the train of his feasomngs, observe the strength and 
clearness of their connexion, and examine upon what they 
bottom Without this a man niiy read the discourses of a 
very lationai author, written in a language and in propositions 
that he very well understaijds, and yet acquire n6t one jot of 
his knowledge, which consisting only in the peitieived, ccitain, 
or probable connexion of the ide.is made use of in l^is rfd^on- 
ings, the readers knowledge is* no fui*ther increased thap he 
])crce]ve3 that; so much as he sees of this connexion, so 
much he knows of the truth or proiiability of that authors 
opinions 

All that he relies on without this perception he takes upon 
trust, upon the ai^thor s credit, without any knowlei^ge of it 
at all. This maizes me nob at all wonder to sec some men so 
abound in citations and build so much upon authorities, it 
being the sole foundation on winch they bott^mi n)ost of their 
own tenets, so that m effect tlnw have but a* second-hand or 
implicit knowledge, i e, i^’c in tV -‘ght il such an one from 
whom th('y bon owed it were in the right in that opinion 
which they took fioni him, which indeed is no knowledge at 
all. Writers of this or foimer ages may be good Witnesses of 
matters of fact which they deliver, which we may do well to 
take upon their authority, but their ciedit can go no fuithcr 
than this, it cannot at all affect the trutli and falsehood of 
ojnnions which have no other sort of trial but icason and 
proof, which tliej^ themselves made use ot to make thcms(*lves 
knowmg, and so must others too that will partake in their 
knowledge. Indeed it is an advantage that the^ have been 
at the pains to find ouj) the ])ioofs and lay them^in that order 

thons “ T1 voyait souvent la, mcme chose dans diftoreiis ouvrage^, mais 
cela lie le ddgoutait pas , au coiilraire, il disait que c’etait comnie auLint 
de iiouvelles couches de coulcura qui lonnaieiit I’lMde qii’il avait edn^ue 
<pu la inettaieiit dans uno entd^re jieifcction ” lie had a huge table in 
the middle of Ins study, which was ^sualb* covered with ojic u books 
The celebi’ated Fra Paolo studied in the same manner, never diseontmu- 
ing hrs researches until he had made the compaiison of autlioiities, of 
places, times, and opinions, and tins lie did to free liimsell fioiii doubt, 
and from all occasion of again thinking on the s.niie subject AneiUon 
kept a commonplace book, though Goveau, Salmasius, Nchiage, and others 
stigmatised the practice as mischievoub, and an obstacle ^.o real learning 
On this question I am inclined to side with Ancillon and the multitude, 
though undoubtedly an author may taist too much to his commonplace 
book (See B.iyle, t l art Ancillon, rem C ) 
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that may show the truth or probability of their conclusions, 
and for this we owe them great acknowledgments for saving 
us tlie pains lu searching #)ut those jiroofs which they have 
collected for us, and which possibly after all our pains we 
might not have found nor been |ble to have set them in so 
go^a light a^ tli.it w'hich they left them us in Ujion this 
.leu^t are miglitilv beholden to judicious writers. of all 
agi*', for tliO'.e discovciies aiid^Iiscourses they have left behind 
thehi for our insti action if we know how to make a right use 
of tiiem, which is not tft lun them over in a hasty perusal, 
.iiid [loiliapb lodge their oj unions or some remarkable passages 
in our memoiies, but to enter into their icasonmgs, examine 
thiMr piit)uls, and then judge of the truth falsehood, proba- 
bility or imjirobability of what t*hcy advance, not by any 

0] )iuion wo have enteidamecj of the author, but by the evi- 
<ience he ju’odu^os and the conviction he affords us drawn 
tiom tliLugs themselves Knowing is seeing, and if it be so, 
it IS madness to p(Tsuadl^>»rselveS|that wc do so by another 
man’s eyc's, lot him use ever so many words to tell us that 
what lie asseits is very visible. Till we ourselves see it with 
our own eyes and jicrccuve it by our own understandings, we 
are as mueh in the dark and as void of knowledge as 

1) efoi(5, let us believe any learned author as much as 
^e will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing and to 
have^demonstiatcd what they say, and yet whoever shall read 
ovei their writings without perceiving the connexion of their 
liroofs, and ^cing what they show, though he may understand 
.‘ill their worefc^ yet he is not the more knowing he may be- 
lievt) mdecd, but does not know what they s{\y, and so is not 
axlv.iiiced one jot lu mathematical knowledge by all his reading 
of those approved ^iiathematicians. 

-'5 Hade — The ea^^^ernes^ and strong bent of the mind 
after knowledge, if not wanly regulated, is often a hindrance 
to it. Tt still presses info further discoveries and new objects, 
and catches at the variidy of knowledge, and therefore often 
stays not long miough on what is before it to look into it as 
it should, for Jui^ste to pursue what is yet out of sight. He 
that rides ])ost through a country may be able from the tran- 
i^ieiit view to tell how in general the parts lie, and may be 
able to give some loose description of here a mountain and 
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there a plain, here a mo^s and there a river, woodland in 
one ])art and savannahs in another. Such superficial ideas 
and observations as these he may collect in galloping over it, 
but the more useful observation^ i^f the soil, plants, animals, 
and inhabitants, with their several sorts and propeities, must 
necessarily escape him; and it is seldom ineii^ ever discover 
the iich mines without some digging Nature comm(;^4jly 
lodge;? her treasure and jewels in rocky ground^ It the 
matter be knotty and the sense lies dee]), the mind must stop 
and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and thought 
and close contem})lation, and not leave it till it has mastered 
the difficulty and got possession of truth I3ut here care must 
be taken to avoid the other extreme, a man must not stick at 
every useless niceijy, and 43X])ect mystenes of science eveiy 
trivial question or scruple that ho may laise lie that will 
stand to i)ick up and examine ercry ])ebble that comes in his 
way, IS a', unlikely to return enriched and laden with jewels, 
as the other that travelled full s]^eed Tiuths are nc^ the 
better nor the worse lorl their ohviousness or difficulty, but 
then value is to be measured by their usefulness and tendency. 
InsigTiificant observations should not take ii]) any of our 
minut('s, and those that enlarge our view and give light towards 
further and useful discoveries, should not bo neglected, though 
they stop our course and spend some of our time in a fixed 
attention 

There is another haste that does often and will mislead the 
mind if it be lett to itself and its own conduct. The under- 
standing IS naturally forward, not only to learn its knowledge 
hv variety (which makes it skip over one to gut speedily to 
<inother part of knowlNlgc), but also eager to e>Hargc its views 
by running too last into general obscawations and conclusions 
without a due examination of partnulai's enough whereon to 
louud those general axioms This seeins to enlarge their 
slock, but it is of fancies, no+ ^leahlies, such theories, built 
upon narrow loundations, stand but wealcly, and if they fall 
not ol themselves, slvg at least very hardly to bo supported 
against the assaults of opposition. And thus men being too 
hasty to erect to themselves general notions ^nd ill-grounded 
theories, find themselves deceived in then sfjock of knowicilge 
when they come to examine tlieir hastily assumed maxima 
* See ante, note 1, p 27 
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fLemselves or to have them^ attac]^ed 

,7/;se/T^^/bi?s t/niTFZ2 

ledfire, comprehending^ ^ ^ - 

therefore to be nuide with Un ^?reater care and caution, lest 
d’ WG take couiitcrieit for true our lo&s and shame be the 
^eater when qur stock comes to if severe scrutiny ^ One or 
twp^)articiilar's may suggest hints of inquiry, and they do 
wellto tcl^o those hints, but ^if they turn them into conclu- 
sions, and make them presently general lailes, they are forward 
indeed, but it is only to impose on themselves by propositions 
jissumcd for tiuths without sufTicient warrant. To make such 
observations is, as has been already remarked, to make the 
head a magazine of materials which can hardly bo called 
knowledge, or at least it is but like e collection of lumber not 
1 educed to use or order, and he that makes evciy thing an 
observation has the same useless plenty and much more false- 
hood mixed ‘With it The extremes on both sides aro to be 
avoided, and he will be a^Je to give the best account of his 
studies who keeps his anderstamnng in the right mean 
between them. 

2C). Anticipation — Whether it be a love of that whnh 
brings the hrst light and information to their minds, and 
want of vigour and industry to inquire, or else that men 
content themselves with any appearance of knowledge, right 
OC wong, winch when they have once got they will hold fast, 
tins IS visible, that many men give themselves up to the first 
.luticipations of their minds, and are very tenacious of the 
opimons that first possess them ; they are as often fond of 
their first conception as of their fii'st-bom, and will by no 
means recede h’oin the judgment they have once made, or any 
conjecture or conceit which they have once entertained. This 
IS a fault in the conduct of the understanding, since this firm- 
ness or rather stiffness of the mind is not from an adherence 
to truth, but a submission to prejudice It is an unreasonable 

♦ Tlie practice* on which this beautiful fii^uie is foimrled still prevails 
m the East, and must always prevail in despotic countries, wheio men 
are otten compelled by necessity to conceal all their riches about their 
liei-soiis and fly for their live-? Sometimes, where the rights of the harem 
,ire revel cd, great hien heap their wealth m the fonn of jewels upon the 
females of their ftiihily, whoso pei*sons aie generally held sacred in the 
Eist Eoi this reason Warren Hastings’ plunder of the Begum was ro- 
gaidcd mth peculiar abhorience in India. 


by others General 
JejyeJs of Jenow- 
room; but tlioyaiv 
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homage paid to prepossession , \v1itreby we show a reverence 

not to (what we protend io seek) truths, hut what hy hap- 
hazard wo chance to hpht on, be at what It wjJJ. This Is 
visibly a preposterous use of oar fofiiHies, and is ii downright 
prostituting of the mind to resign it thus and put it under 
the power of the first comer • This can never lie allowed or 
ought to be followed as a right way to knowledge, tilljbhcj 
understanding (whose business it is to conform itself ^ what 
it finds m the objects without) can by its own opimonatry 
change that, and make the unalterable nature of things com- 
ply with its own hasty determinations,* which will never be. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their course, and the habi- 
tudes, correspondences, and relations keep the same to one 
another. 

‘J7. Resignation — Contrary to these, but by a like danger- 
ous excess on the other side, are thcise who alwaj^s resign their 
judgment to the last man they heard or rcad.''^ , Truth never 
binks into these men’s minds nor gi\c3 any tincture to them, 
but camelcoii-like, they takJthe coioui of what is laid before 
tfiem, and as soon lose and resign it to the next that happens 
to come 111 their way.' The oider wherein opinions arc pro- 
posed or received by us is no rule of their rectitude, nor 
ought to be a cause of their preference. First or hist in this 
case IS the effect of chance, and not the measure of truth or 
falsehood This every one must confess, and therefore should 
in tlie j)ursuit of truth keep his mind free from the inlluenco 
of any such accidents t A man may as reasonably draw ci^ts 
for his tenets, regulate his persuasion by the cast of a die, as 
take it up for its novelty, or retain it because it had his first 
assent and he was neve?* of another mind. W^ll-weighed 
reasons are to deteimmc the judgment; those the mind shi^ul'd 
be always ready to hearken and submit to, and by their testi- 
mony and suffrage enteitain or reject any tenet indifferently, 
whether it be a perfect stranger or»an old acquaintance. 

• 

* Of this failing Pope used to plead guilty, observing, jocularly perhapn, 
that in theology he always agreed in opinion with the last author he 
read. 

+ A similar thought occurs somewhere m Plato, who ^observes that in 
^iII discussions we should hold our minds free to be earned whithersoever 
We may by the stream of oui reasoning Dr Middleton makes a remark 
uf like import in the preface, if I nghtly lemember, of his Fiee Inquiry. 
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28 Practice . — Though the faculties of the mind are im< 
proved by exercise, yet they inuSt not l>e put to a stress 
beyond their strength. “Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre 
reeusent,”^ must be made {Jie measure of every one’s under- 
standing who has a d(‘siie not only to perform well but to 
keep up the vigour of his faculti.^s, and not to balk lus uiidei- 
by'wJicit IS too haul for it. The mind by being 
engaged m a task layond its strength, like the body strained 
by bit mg at a weight too heavy, lias often its force broken, 
arid theieby gets an unaptness or an aversion to any vigorous 
attempt evei alter. A snu^w cracked seldom recovers its 
toimci strength, or at least the tenderness of th(‘ sprain re- 
mains a good while alter, and the memory of it longer, and 
leaves-vi lasting caution m the man^not to nut the })art quit kly 
again to any robust enij)loynLent So it fires in the mind 
once jaded by an attempt a\^,ove its power ^ it either is disabled 
lor the future^ or else checks at any vigorous undeidaking ever 
.liter, at least is very hardly brought to exert its force again 
on any subject that rc^i^i'S tho;'';ht and meditation The 
understanding should be biought to the difficult and knotty 
jiaits of knowledge that try the strength of thought and a full 
bent of the mind by insensible deguvs, and in such a .gradual 
pioeeeding nothing is too hai'd for it !' Nor let it be objected 
that such a slow progress will iieM*r leach the extent of some 
science's It is not to be imagined how far constancy will 
c.iiry a m:ui , however, it is bettei w.iiking slowly m a rugged 
way than to bieak a leg and bi' a crqiplc lie that begins 
with the calf may carry the ox, but he that will at first go to 
t.ike u}> an ox may so dis,ible himself as not to be able to lift 
up a ealt aftc'r that. When the mind by insensible degi'ees 
his biought itself to attentnui and close thinking, it will be 
able to co])c ^vith difficulties and master them without any 

* Winch Roscoiiiinon thus translates (Ain Poet 394 et seq ) — 

“ And often Xry wl "tt weight you can support, 

And wliat ypiir shoulders aic too weak to bear ” 

f In the same s])uit ISfilton, in his Tractate on Education, condemn* 
the preposterous practice of “foicing the empty wits of children to Com 
pose themes, verses, ami oiations, which .ire the acts of ripest judgment, 
uid the final wbrk of a head Idled hy long re.uling and observing, witl 
elegant m.ixifns* and co\»ious invention These aie not matters to b* 
^^ulng from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or the plucking o 
untimely fruit ” 
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prejudice to itself, and then it may go on roundly. Every 
abstruse pioblem, every intricate question, will not baffle, dis- 
courage, or bieak it. But though putting the mind unpre- 
pared upon an unusual stress that may discourage 9 r damp it 
for the future ouglit to be aA«)ided, yet this mu^t not run it 
by an over-great shyness of difficulties into a lazy sauntec^ng 
about ordinary and obvious thin^^s that demand no thought 
or application. This debases and enervates the undcrstan/l- 
mg, makes it weak and unfit for labour. This is a sort of 
hovering about the surface of things wilhout any insight iitto 
them or penetration ; and when the mind has been once 
habituated to this lazy recumbency and satisfaction on the 
obvious suiface of tlfings, it,is in danger to rest satished^here 
and go no deeper, since it cannot do it without pains and dig- 
ging. He that has tor some time*ic(*ustomed himself to take 
up with what easily offers itselt at first view, has teason to 
fear he shall never reconcile himself to tlie fatigue of turning 
Mnd tumbling things in his Uind to discover their more retired 
and more valuable secrets 

It is not strange that methods of learning which scholars 
have been accustomed to in their beginning and entrance 
upon the sciences should inlliience tlunn all their lives, and be 
settled in their minds by an ovei ruling levcrence; especially 
if they be such as universal use has establislied Learners 
must at first be believers, and their master s rules having been 
once made axioms to them, it is no wonder they should ketp 
that dignity, and by the authoiity they have once got, mislead 
those who think it sufficient to* excuse them if they* go out of 
their way in a well-beateit track 

29. Words — I have cdjuously enough spokim of the abjise 
of words in another place, and therefore shall upon this 
leflcction, that the sciences are full of them, wain those that 
would conduct their understandings rigl;it not to take any 
tc'rm, howsoever authorized by the' language of the schools, 
to stand for anything till they have an idea of it. A won' 
may be of frequent use and great credit with several authors, 
and be by them made use of as ff it stood for some. r(‘al being; 

This la fully treated of m the Essay on the Human Underatanding, 
T>ook in chap 10, 11 The whole book, however, has reference to the 
same subject Compare also Bishop Berkeley s Introduction to the 
i^nnciple‘3 of Human knowledge 

vop. I. 
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but jret, if he that reads cannot A^smo RDj’ distinct ide& of 
that being, it is certainly to him a mere empty sound without 
a meaning, and be learns nor more by all that is said of it or 
attributed I to it than if it were affirmed only of that bare 
empty sounds They who would* advance m knowledge, and 
rmWecmve and swell themselves with a little articulated air, 
should lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to take words 
foe things, nor suppose that names in books signify real en- 
tities in nature, till thw can frame clear and distinct ideas of 
those entities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I should 
set down substantial forms ” and “ intentional species,” as 
such that may justly be suspected to be of this kind of in- 
significant terms. But this I am •sure, t® one that can form 
no determined ideas of what they stand for, they signify 
nothing at all,^nd all that«he thinks he knows about them is 
to him so much knowledge about nothing, and amounts at 
most but to be a learm^ ignorance. It is not without all 
reason supposed that tfTere are msfriy such empty terms to be 
found in some leained writers, to which they had recourse to 
etch out their systems, where their understandings could not 
furnish them with conceptions from things. But yet I believe 
the supposing of some realities m nature answering those 
and the like words, have much })erplexed some and quite 
' misled others in the study of nature. That which m any 
(bscourse signifies, I know not what,” should be considered 
“ I*know not when.” Where men have any conceptions, they 
can, if they are never so abstruse or abstracted, explain them 
and the tilVms they use for them. For our conceptions being 
npthing but ideas, which are all mi!de up of simple ones, if 
they cannot give us the ideas their words stand for it is plain 
they have none.^ To what purpose can it be to hunt after 
his conceptions who has none, or none distinct] he that kneAv 
not what he himself •meai^ by a learned term, cannot make 
us know anything by ^is use of it, let us beat our heads about 
it never so long. Whether we are able to comprehend all the 
operations of nature and the manners of them, it matters not 
to inquire, b«t this is certain, that we can comprehend no 
more of thfenf than we can distinctly conceive, and therefore 
to obtrude terms where Ave have no distinct conceptions, as if 
they did contain, or rather conceal something, is but an arti- 
fice of learned vanity to cover a defect in an hypothesis or 
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our understiiDdings, Words sre not msde to concoB^ but to 
declare and show something; whqge they are by those who 
pretend to instruct otherwise usidj they conceal indeed some- 
thing; hut that that they conceal is nothing but tht^ ignorance,* 
error, or sophistry of the tafker, for there is in *fcruth nothing 
else under them.* 

30. 'Wandering , — That there *is a constant succession and 
flux of ideas in our nvnds*! have observed in the former part 
of this essay, and every one may take, notice of it in himgelf. 
This, I suppose, may deserve some part of our care in the con- 
duct of our understandings; and I think it may be of gre^t 
advantage if we can by use get that power over our jjiinds, 
as to be able to direct tha1? train of ideas, that so, since there 
will new ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a con- 
stant succosion, we may be able b^^ choice so to db’ect them, 
that none may come in view but such as are pertinent to our 
present inquiry, and in such order .c.- uiay be most useful to 
the discovery we are upon ^ or, at least, if some foreign and 
unsought ideas will offer theiAselves, that yet we might be 
able to reject them and keep them from taking off our minds 
from its j)resent pursuit, and hinder them from running away 
with our thoughts quite fiom the subject in hand. This is 
not, I suspect, so easy to be done as'perhaps may be imagined, 
and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet 
one of the great differences that carry some men in their 
reasoning so far beyond others, where they seem to be natu- 
rally of equal parts. A proper and cfiectual remedy for this 
wandering of thoughts J would be glad to find. He that 
shall propose such an one would do great service to the stu- 
dious and contemplative part of mankind, and perhaps help 
unthinking men to become thinking. I must acknowledg(‘ 
tliat hitherto I have discovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts close to their business, '^lut the endeavouring as 
much as we can, and by frequent attention and application, 
getting the habit of attention and application. He that will 
observe children will find that even when they endeavour 
their utmost they cannot keep their minds frqin straggling. 
The way to cure it, I am satisfied, is not angry chidmg or 

Upon this philosophical obser\'ation was erected the witty contradic- 
tion of Goldsmith, comnionly atti ibutcd to Talleyrand, that languagt; w.ta 
given to man to conceal his thouglits. 
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beating, for that presently fills their heads with all the ideas 
that fear, dread, or confusion can ofter to them. To bring 
back gently their wander ing» thoughts, by leading them into 
othe path and going before them in the tram they should pm- 
sue, without ivij rebuke, or so mfich as taking notice (where 
be avoided) of their roving, I sujipose, would sooner 
reconcile and mure them to j^ttention than all these rougher 
methods, which more distract their thought, and hmdermg 
the a})plication they would promote, introduce a eontraiy 
habit * * 

31 Distinction — Distinction and division are (if I mistake 
not the import of the words) very diffeient things, the one 
/9cing Ihe perception of a diftercnc# that fiature has placed in 
things, the other, our making a division ^vhere there is yet 
none, at least, if it may b« permitted to consider them in 
this sense,' I think I may say of them, that one of them is 
the most necessary and c^ducive to true knowledge that can 
be, the other, wlieii t^omuch inlide use of, serves only to 
puzzle and confound the understanding To observe every the 
least dilfereiice that is in things argues a qmck and cleai 
sight, and this keejis the understanding steady and right in 
its way to knowledge. But though it be useful to discern 
every variety that is to be found in nature, yet it is not con- 
venient to consider every difference that is in things, and 
divide them into distinct classes under every such difference. 
Thflg will run us, if followed, into particidam (for every indi- 
vidual has something tliat differences it from another), and we 
shall be able to establish no gcneial truths, or else at least 
shall be apt to perplex the mmd aboht them The collection 

* Upon this subject he has spoken at considerable length in his Thoughts 
on Education, wherft see, in my notes, the opinions of Montaigne. Bishop 
Patrick h.is likewise, in his Advice to a Fnend, a pleasant passage to 
the same puipose Speakmg ^ our attempts unreasonably to compel 
ourselves to religious meditation, he says “As a child, you may have 
observed, when he cannot !hink of his lesson, the moie Ins teacher chides 
and calls upon him, tho more blockishly he stands, and the further it is 
beat out of Ins memory so it is very ireipiently with the natural spuals 
of every one o^ us Tliey are so oppressed and stupid at certain seasons 
that if we laboii to set them m motion, it doth but dispose them the 
more to stand stock still But if we let them alone, and for that time 
leave them, they will be like the same child, who m a short time comes 
to himself, and is able to say his lesson perfectly lliey would go whither 

would have tliem, and perhaps run before us ” (83 et seq ) 
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of several things into several <tlasses gives the mind more 
general and larger views, but we must take care to unite 
them only m that, and so far as they do agree, for so far they 
may be united under the con^»id^ratlon , for entity itselt, 
that comprehends all tlnngs, as general aS it is, may afford 
clear and rational conceptiotis. If we would '\\eigli and keep 
in our minds what it is we are considering, that woiilj b^;st 
instruct us when we should or should not branch intS^ furthci 
distinctions, which arc not to be taken only from a due con- 
templation of things, to wluch there is notlnng more opposite 
than the aiii of verbal distinctions macle at jdeasure in learned 
and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a venture, 
without comprehending or conveying any distinct notions, 
and so altogether ’fitted to aitificial talk or empty ffoise in 
disiiute, without any dealing of difficulties or advance in 
knowledge. Wha’fcsoever subject we examine and would get 
knowledge in, we should, 1 think, make as.geneiul and as 
large as it will bear, nor can there be any danger of this, if 
the idea of it be settled and determmid: for if that be so, we 
shall easily distinguish it from any other idea, though com- 
jirehended imder the same name. For it is to fence against 
the entanglements of equivocal words, and the great ait of 
sophistry which bes in them, that distmctions have been mul- 
tiplied and their ilsc thought so necessaiy. But had eveiy 
distmct abstract idea a distinct known name, there would bf‘, 
little need of these multiplied scholastic distimdions, though 
theie would be ueveithelcss as much need still of the mend’s 
observing the dificrences that arc in things, and discriminat- 
ing them thereby one from another. It is not therefore the 
light way to knowledge to hunt after and fill the head with 
abundance of artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith 
learned men’s writings are olten filled: wo sometimes find 
what they treat of so divided and subdivided that the mind 
of the most attentive reader lose^^ the sight of it, as it is mor(‘ 
than probable the writer himself did; for m things crumbled 
into dust it is in vain to aftect or pretend order, or expect 
clearness To avoid confusion by too few or too many divi- 
sions, IS a great skill in thinking as well as W7;iting, which is 
but the copying our thoughts, but what areHhe boundaries 
of the mean between the two vicious excesses on both hands, 

I think IS liard to set down in words: clear and distmct ideas 
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aie all that I yet know ahle|bo regulate it. But as to verbal 
djstinctions received and applied to ^common terms^ i. e.j equi- 
vocal words they are more properly, I think, the business of 
criticisms and dictionaries^ tl^n of real knowledge and philo- 
sophy, since they for the most part exi^Iam the meaning of 
Vords, and give us their several s^nihcations. The dexterous 
management terms, and being able to fend and prove with 
tSern'T'* 'i^know has and does pass in the world for a great part 
of learning, but it is learning distinct from knowledge, for 
kncTwledge consists only in perceivm^^ the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to finother, which is done without words, 
the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it. And hence 
we see that there is least use of distinctions where there is 
most l^iowledgo, I mean in mathymaticsf where men have 
detei mined ideas without known names to them, and so there 
being no room for eqmvocat^ons, there is no need of distmc- 
tions. In argufhg, the opponent uses as comprehensive and 
equivocal teims as he can, to involve his adversary in the 
doubtfulness of his expressions : tl^s is expected, and there- 
fore the answerer on his side makes it his play to distinguish 
as much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much , 
nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory may be had 
without truth and without knowledge This seems to mo to 
be the art of disputing. Use your words as captiously as you 
can in your arguing on one side, and apply distinctions as 
much as you can on the other side to every term, to non- 
plus ^our opponent, so that in this sort of scholarship, there 
being no bounds set to distmguishing, some men have thought 
all acuteuet^ to have lam in it, and therefore in all they 
have read or thought on, their great business has been to 
amuse themselves with distinctions, and multiply to them- 
selves* divisions, at least, more than the nature of the thing 
required. There ^eems to me, as I said, to be no other rule 
for this but a due and^ right consideration of things as they 
aie in themselves. He tha/ has settled in his mind deter- 
mined ideas, with name^ affixed to them, will be able both to 
discern their differences one from another, which is really 
distinguishing^ and where the penury of words affords not 
tenna answeyi^ every distinct idea, will be able to apply 
proper distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and equi- 
* To fend and prove, i e , to wrangle (Vitilitigo Adam Littleton.) 
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vocal names he is forced to malije use of. This is all the need 

I know of distinguishing terms, and in such verbal distinc- 
tions each term of the distinction, joined to that whole 
signidcation it distinguishes, is pui a distinct name for a dis- 
tinct idea. Where they are so, and men have clear and 
distinct conceptions that answer Jheir verbal distinctions, they 
are right, and arc pertinent as far aa they serve to clear ai^- 
thing.in the subject under consideration. And thi^rts, tliat 
which seems to me the propel and only measure of distinc- 
tions and divisions, v^ch he that will conduct his imderstand- 
ing right must not look for in the acuteness of invention nor 
the authority of writers, but wiU hnd only in the consider- 
ation of things themselves, whether he is led into it by his 
own meditations cr the iijformation of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein can be 
found any likeness, is a fault i^ the understanding on tlie 
other side which will not fail to mislead It, and by thus 
lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct and accurate 
conceptions of them. ^ 

32 /Similes.— To which let me here add another near of 
kin to this, at least in name, and that is letting the mind, 
upon the suggestion of any new notion, run immediately after 
similes to make it the clearer to itself, which, though it may 
be a good way and useful in the explaining our thoughts to 
others, yet it is by no means a right method to settle true 
notions of anything in ourselves, because similes always tail 
in some part, and come short of that exactness which our 
conceptions should have to thmgs if we would think aright 
This indeed makes men plausible talkers, for tho^e are always 
most acceptable in discourse who have the way to let then- 
thoughts into other men’s minds with the greatest ease and 
facihty; whether those thoughts are well formed and cor- 
respond with things matteis not_, few* men care to be 
instructed but at an easy rate. They who in their discourse 
strike the fancy, and take the hearers' conceptions along with 
them as fast as their words flow, aie the applauded talkeis, 
and go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothing con- 
tributes so much to this as similes, whereby men*think they 
themselves understand better, because they, ^e the better 
understood. But it is one thing to think right and another 
thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
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othei^ with advantage and flearness, be they right or wrong. 

WclI-chosen biwiles, metaphors, and allegories, with method 
and Older, do this the best of anything, because being taken 
from objects already kito\pi and familiar to the under- 
standing, they are conceived as fast as spoken, and the 
'correspondence being conc^udedpthe thing they arc brought 
to exjjlam and elucidate is thought to be understood too. 
TbufT uiAcy passes for knowledge, and what is prettily ^ said ls 
mistaken for solid. I say hot this to decry metaphor, or 
with design to take away that ornalncnt of speech, my 
business here is not \v*ttli rhetoricians and oiators, but with 
philosophers and lovers of truth, to whom T would beg leave 
to give this one i ule whereby to try whether in the appli- 
cation .jDf their thoughts to anythiyg for improvement of 
their knowledge, they do in truth com])rehcnd the matter 
heforb them leally such as iji is in itself. The way to discover 
this is to obseiA^e whether, in the laying it before themselves 
or othem, they make use only of borrowed representations 
and ideas foreign to <thc thmg.^ which are applied to it 
by way of accommodation, as be.iring some proportion or 
imagined likeness to the subject under ( oiisideratioii. Figured 
and metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstiuse and uiifirailiai ideas winch the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accustomed to, but then they must bo made use 
of to illustrate ideas that avc already have, not to paint to us 
Those which we yet have not. Biich borrowed and allusive 
ideas may follow real and solid tiutb, to set it off when 
found, but must by iio means be set in its jilace and taken for 
it. If all our search has yet reaclunl no luithcr than simile 
and metaphor, we may a,ssiu’e oursel\7‘S ^vo rather fancy than 
know, and have not yet penetrated into the inside and 
reality of the thing, he it what it will, but content ourselves 
with what our imaginations, not things themselves, furnish us 
with. 

33 . Assent — In the wholi; conduct of the understanding, 
there is nothing of moife moment than to know when and 
where, and liow lar to give assent, and possibly there is nothing 
harder. It is very easily said, and nobody rpiestions it, that 
giving and v^ibh holding our assent and the degrees of it 
should be regulated by the evidence winch things carry with 
them; and yet we see men are not tlie better for this rulcj 
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some £rmlf embrace doctrines lupon slight grounds^ some 

upon no grounds, and some contrary to appearance: some 
admit of certainty, and are not j to he moved in what they 
hold, others waver Jii cverjtlun|-, ind there want not those 
that reject all as uncertain.'^ What then shall a novice, an . 
inquirer, a stranger do in the case? I answer, use his eyes 
There is a correspondence in things, and agreement di*^^ 
agreement in ideas, discernible ^ very different degrees, and 
there are eyes in men to sec them if they please ; only their 
eyes may be dimmed or dazzled, and the discerning sight in 
them impaired or lost. Interest and passion dazzle; the 
custom of arguing on any side, even against our persuasions, 
dims the understanding, and makes it by degrees lose the 
faculty of disccrniuj cleaily between truth and falsehootl, and 
so of adhering to the right side It is not safe to play with 
error and dress it up to ourselves# or others in the shape of 
tmth. The mind by degi’ecs loses its natural, relish of real 
solid truth, IS rccomuled insensibly to anything that can be 
dressed up into any feint appearance lI* it, and if the fancy 
be allowed the place of judgment at lirst in sport, it afterwards 
comes by use to usurp it, and wliat is recommended by this 
flatterer (that studies hut to please) is rceeived for good. 
There arc so many ways of fallacy, such arts of givmg 
colours, appe^arances, and resemblances by this court-dresser, 
the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing but 
truth itself, very careful not to make Ins mind subservient to 
anything else, cannot but be caught. He that has a mind to 
believe, has half assented alieady, and he that by often 
arguing against his own sense imposes falsehood on others, is 
not far from behoving liimself This takes away the great 
distance there is betwixt truth and falsehood, it brings ^lem 
almost together, and makes it no great odds in things that 
approach so near which you take, and when things are 
brought to that pass, passion, or intf^Tst, &c , easily, and 
without being perceived, determine which shall be the 
right 

34. Indifferency . — I have said above that wo should keep 
a perfect indifferency for all opinions, not wish# any* of them 
true, or try to make them appear so, but beihg indifferent, 

* Talleyrand eired on this point, for he is said never to have believed 
anything. The extravagancies of the ancient sceptics are well known. 
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receive and embrace them/ according as evidence, and that 
alone, gives the attestation of truth. They that do thus, i e , 
keep their minds indifferclit to opinions, to be determined 
only by evidence, will S,lways find the undei'standing has 
perception enough to distinguish between evidence and no 
evidence, beiiwixt plain and doubtful ; and if they neither 
givejjior refuse their assent but by that measure, they will be 
safe iii*^the opinions they h^ve Which being perhaps but 
few, this caution will have also this ^ood m it, that it will 
put them upon considering, and teach them the necessity of 
examining more than "they do ; without which the mind is 
but a receptacle of inconsistencies, not the storehouse of 
truths. They that do not kcej) up this indifferency in them- 
selves^ for all but truth, not supposed,^ but evidenced in 
themselves, put coloured spectacles before their eyes, and look 
on things through false glasses, and then think themselves 
excused irl following the false appearances which they them- 
selves put upon them. I do not expect that by this way the 
assent should in every' one be ])i 3])ortioned to the grounds 
and clearness wherewith every tmth is capable to be made 
out, or that men should be perfectly kept from error, that is 
more than human nature can by any means be advanced to ; 
I aim at no such unattainable privilege : I am only speaking 
of what they should do, who would deal fairly with their own 
minds, and make a right use of their faculties in the pursuit 
of truth , we fail them a great deal more than they fail us. 
It is mismanagement more than want of abilities that men 
have reason to complain of, and which they actually do 
complain of in those that differ from them. He that by 
indifferency for all but truth, suffei^ not his assent to go 
fastep than his evidence, nor beyond it, will learn to examine, 
and examine fairly instead of presuming, and nobody will be 
at a loss or in Sanger for want of embracing those truths 
which are necessary m his station and circumstances. In any 
other way but this all the ^orld are bom to orthodoxy ; they 
imbibe at first the allowed opinions of their country and 
party, and so never questioning their truth, not one of a 
hundred 6vertexaniines. They are applauded for presuming 

" The reader here be reminded of the well-known bon- mot of 
Warburton, who, on bemg asked, What is orthodoxy? rephed, It is my 
doxy, while heterodoxy is every other man’s doxy. 
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they are in the right. He that cctisiders, is a foe to orthodoxy, 
because possibly he may fleviate from some of the received 
doctrines there. And thus mei, without any industry or 
acquisition of their own, inherit pc*Ll truths (for it is not the 
same everywhere) and are inured to assent without evidence. 
This influences further than is thought, for what one of a 
hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties ever examined the 
tenets he is so stiff in, or ever thought it his busiilSs or 
duty so to do ? It is suspected bf lukewarmness to suppose 
it necessary, and a ^ndency to apostacy to go about it. 
And if a man can bring his mind oftce to be positive and 
fierce for positions whose evidence he has never once examined, 
and that m mattei's of greatest concernment to him, what 
shall keep him front this s^ort and easy way of being m the 
right in cases of less moment ? Thus we are taught to clothe 
our minds as wo do our bodies,,after the fashion in vogue, 
and it is accounted fantastical ness, or sometSjng worse, not 
to do so.* This custom (which who dares oppose'?) makes 
the short-sighted bigots ai^d the war;er sceptics, as far as it 
l>revails: and those that break ffom it are in danger of 
heresy; for taking the whole world, how much of it doth 
truth and orthodoxy possess together! Though it is by the 
last alone (which has the good luck to be everywhere) that 
error and heresy are judged of : for argument and evidence 
signify nothing in the case, and excuse nowhere, but are sure 
to be borne down in all societies by the infallible orthodoxy 

* In fact, men think in packs as jackals hunt. On this subject 
I formerly published some observations, one or two of which may 
be here repeated. Havmg noticed the rapid changes m faith and 
practice which during the Jpst centufy have taken place* in France, 
I add, “When public opinion is thus fluctuating, individuals have 
some difficulty in preserving themselves from the charge of spigu- 
lanty, to which all such persons are obnoxious as maintain dunng 
these sudden changes a sober and steady mind. There are, however, but 
veiy few m any country entertaining thoughts and opinions that ought 
really to be termed singular For, although th»ro be nothing too absurd 
for men to believe conjomtly with others, they dread to embrace it alone, 
m silence and solitude. Men have always thought and believed in 
masses, under the standard of mtellectual despots, m the same manner 
as they fight in masses beneath the banners of political despots. 
Throughout the whole earth, you may observe opinions •and ideas, like 
swarms of bees, clustenng together upon particular spbta, or as if, like 
certain trees and plants they were mdigeuous to the soil” (Anat of 
Soc. I 64 et seq.) 
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of the place. Whether th|s he the way to tinith and tight 
iissent, let the opinions that take place and prescrihe in the 
several habitable j)aits oftthe eaiih declare 1 never saw 
any reason yet why trnt^i tnight not be trusted on its own 
evidence : I am sure if that be not able to support it there is 
no fence aga,inst error, and theh truth and falsehood are but 
£am<^,that stand for the same things Evidence therefore is 
that by which alone evciy n^an is (and should be) taught to 
regulate his as.^ent, who is then, and then only, m the right 
way when he follows it 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually m one of these 
three states : cither wholly ignomnt, or as doubting of some 
proposition they have either embraced formerly, or arc at 
present inclined to, or lastly, thvy do with assumnee hold 
and profess without ever having examined and being convinced 
by well-grounc|.ed argument(«. 

The firt^t of these are in the best state of the three, by 
having their minds yet in their peifect freedom and indiffer- 
ency, the likelier to ])<rsu(^ trutlb.the better, having no bias 
yet clajijied on to mislead them 

35 For ignoiMTice, wuth an indifferency for tnith, is nearer 
to it than opinion with uugroimded inclination, which is the 
great source of error, and they are more m d.inger to go out 
of the way who are marching under the conduct of a giude 
that it IS a hundred to on(‘ will mislead them, than he th.it 
has nob yet taken a step, and is likehcr to be jirevailed on 
to Hiquiie after the right way. The last of the thnni sorts 
are m the woist condition of all, for if a man can be per- 
suaded and fully assured of anything for a tiuth, without 
having examined, what is there that ne may not embrace for 
truth and if In^ has given himself up to believe a he, what 
means is there h‘ft to recover oni' who can be assured without 
examining? To the other two, this I crave leave to say, that 
as he that is ignorant is in the best state of the two, so he 
should jmrsue truth in a method suitable to that state, i. e, 
by inquiring directly into the nature of the thing itself, 
without minding the opinions oi others, or troubling himself 
with theft- questions or dasputes about it, but to see what he 
himself can,' ^ncercly searching after truth, hnd out. He 
that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into any 
sciences, though he be resolved to examine them and judge of 
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them freely, docs yet at l^ast piA liimself on tliat side, and 
post liimself in a party which lie will not quit till he be 
beaten out . by which the mind i f htsensibly engaged to make 
what detcnce it can, and so is unawares biassed. I do not 
say but a man should cmbj’ace some opinion when he has 
examined, else he exanunes to no purpose , but the surest and 
safest way is to have no opinion at all till he has cxs^sffinc(.]7 
and that without any the leasU regard to the opinions ’ or 
systems of other mei# about it For cxamph', were it my 
busmess to understand physic, would ijot the sale and readier 
way l)e to consult n.iture herself, and inloim my sell in the 
history of diseases and their cures, than espousing the prin- 
cijiles of the dogmaiists, methodists, or cliemists, to cn<^ige in 
all the disputes conceiing either of those systems, and suppose 
it to be true, till I ha\c tried what they can say to beat me 
out of it'^ Or, sup]>osiiig that Hippocrate#, or any other 
book, mlallibly contains the whol(‘ art of ph}i^ic, would not 
the diieit way be to study, lead, and consider that book, 
weigh and conqiare the parts ot it to find the truth, rather 
than espouse the doidrines of any ]>arty'? who, tliough they 
ackiiowledgii his authority, have alieady interpietcd and wire- 
diawn all Ins text to then own sense, the tinctuie wFeieof 
w hen I have imbibed, I am more in danger to misundei*stand 
his true meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind un- 
pri ‘possessed by doctois and commentatois ot my sect, whose 
icasomngs, interpretation, and language which I have been 
used to, will of course make all chime that way, and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine, meaning of th(‘ author seem 
harsh, strained, and uncouth to me For wouls having natu- 
rally none of their own, carry that signification to the hearer 
that he is used to put upon them, whatever lie the se«se of 
him that uses them This, I think, is visibly so, and if it be, 
he that begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, which 
he received witliout examination, ough^ as much a^ he can, to 
]nit himself wholly mto this state of ignorance in K'ference 
to that c|iicstion, and tlirowing wholly by all his former 

Locke so seldom alludes to medicine or physiciatis, tLat few nc)t 
acquainted with the histoiy ol his lile would suppose hfin'to have studied 
physic piofcsaionally, and to have been only pi evented by the weaknosi 
of his constitution from cnteiing on the pi-actice of it See hia i.u« 
jjrehxed to the Keasonablenesa of Christianity, p vm — xi 
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notioDS, and the opinions of others, examine, with a perfect 
indifferency, the question ^n its source, without any in- 
clination to either side o# sliy regard to his or others’ uncx- 
amined opinions. This I own is no easy thing to do; but I 
am not inquiring the easy way to opinion, but the right way 
to truth, which they must follow who will deal fairly with 
TheirTJVn understandings and their own souls.* 

36. Question , — The indifferency that I here propose will 
also enable them to state the question right which they are in 
doubt about, without 'which they can never come to a fair 
and clear decision of it. 

37. Pe^'sefoerance — Another fruit from this indifferency, 
and the considering things in theniselvesr abstiact from our 
own opinions and other men’s notions and diseourses on them, 
wdl be, that each man will pirsue his thoughts in that method 
which will.be ifiost agreeable to the nature of the thing, and 
to his apprehension of what it suggests to him, in which he 
ouglit to proceed witl\, regularity, and constancy^ until he 
come to a well-grounded resolution wherein he may acquiesce. 
If it bo objected that this will require every man to be a 
scholar, and (|uit all his other business and betake himself 
wholly to study, I answer, I propose no more to any one than 
he has time for. Some men’s state and condition require no 
great extent of knowledge, the necessary provision for life swal- 

' lows tlie greatest part of their time But one man’s want of 
leisure is no excuse for the oscitancy and ignorance of those 
who'have time to spare , and every one has enough to get as 
much knowledge as is required and expected of him, and he 
that does not that is in love wuth ignorance, and is account- 
able for it. 

Presumption. — Tho variety of distempers in men’s 
minds is as great as of those in their bodies , some are epi- 
demic, few escape them^, and every one too, if he would look 

* In this passage we have much of the earnest eloquence of Plato, 
who, in his m.itchless introtluction to the Protagonas, dose riboq m few 
words the imminent danger of admitting error into the mind Socrates, 
there as elsc^where in his disciple’s writings the principal interlocutor, 
observes to Hippocrates, desnoiis of becoming a hearer of Protagoras, 

rijv rijv (ravroii 7rapa(Txt7v OipaTTEvcruL dvSpi, 

(To^tffry o Ti Cf TTore 6 aotpiarijQ i(Tri, Oav^idZo(f.i dv ti olaBa Koi rot ei 
rovr ayvoctf, or^J Trapa^t^wf rj)v \jyvxvv olrrOa, ovr' ft dyaOt^ ovr 
ii icaic<p TTpayfiari. fP. i p 155 PeUc ) -Pd 
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into himself, would find s5me defect of his particular genius. 
There is scarce any one withoul| some idiosyncrasy that he 
suffers by. This man presumes ifpcJn his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need; and so thinks it superfluous 
labour to make any provision beforehand. His understand- 
ing IS to him like Fortunatus’s purse, which* is always to 
furnish him, without ever putting anything into it^b^fore-^ 
hand, and so ho sits still satisfied, without endeavouring 'to 
store his understandiilg with knowledge. It is the sponta- 
neous product of the country, and v^at need of labour in 
tillage? Such men may spread their native riches before the 
Ignorant ; but they were best not to come to stress and trial 
with the skilful W e are j^orn ignorant of everything • The 
superficies of things that surround them make impressions on 
the negligent, but nobody peneti-^ytes into the inside without 
labour, attention, and industry ^ Stones and timber grow of 
themselves, but yet there is no uniform pile with symmetry 
and convenience to lodge in without t(jil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful with- 
out us ; but it will never come into our heads all at once , we 
must bring it home piecemeal, and there set it up by our 
own industry, or else we shall have nothing but darkness 
and a chaos within, whatever order and light there be m 
things without us 

39 Despondency , — On the other side, there are others that 
depress their own minds, despond at the first difficulty, and 
conclude that the getting an insight in any of the science^, or 
making any progress in knowledge further than sprves their 
ordmaiy business, is ab'Uve their capacities. These sit still, 
because they think they have not legs to go, as the others I 
last mentioned do, because they think they have wings tb fly, 
and can soar on high when they please. Tcf these latter one 
may for answer apply the proverb, “ Use legs and have legs.” 
Nobody knows what strength of pirts Ae has till he has tried 
them. And of the understanding one may most truly say, 
that its force is greater generally than it thinks, till it is put 
to it. Viresque acquirit eundo.” 

And therefore the proper remedy heie is bqt to set the 
mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to the 

It Ls Xenophon, I believe, who says that the gods sell all good things 
to m.in for sweat and tod ■ — Ed. 
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business; for it holds in tlie struggles of the mind as in 
those of war, “dum putantke vincere viccre.” A persuasion 
that we shall overcome any Jdilliculties that we meet with in 
the sciences seldom lails to carry us through them. Nobody 
* knows the strength of his mind, |and the force of steady and 
regular application, till he has tried. This is ceitain, he that 
“^ts oTh^ upon weak legs, will not only go huther, but grow 
stronger too than one who, \t^ith a vigoioiis constitution and 
firm limbs, only sits still 

Something of km toxins men may observe m themselves, 
when the mind flights itself (as it often does) with anything 
reflected on m gross, and tiausiently viewed confusedly and 
at a distance Tilings thus offeied to the mind cany thf 
show of nothing but chfHculty in them, and are thought to be 
wrajit up in impenetrable obscuiity But the tiuth is, these 
are nothing but^spcctres thau the understanding raises to itself 
to flatter its ovAi laziness. It secs nothing distinctly in things 
remote and in a huddle, and therefore concludes too faintly, 
that there is nothing inore clear to be discovered in them 
It IS but to approach nearer, and that mist of our own raising 
that envclojjcd them will remove, and those that in that 
mist appeared hideous giants not to be grappled with, will he 
found to be of the ordinary and natural size and shape.'*' 
Things that in a remote and confused view seem very obscure, 
must be approached by gentle and regular steps, and what is 
most visible, easy, and obvious in them first considered. 
Bedhce them into then distinct })arts, and then m their due 
order brings all tint should be known concerning every one of 
those parts into plain and simple quiustions, and then what 
thought obscure, per})lexed, and too hard for our weak 
parts,* will lay itself open to the undeistauding m a fair view 
and let the minct into that which bcfoie it was awed with, 
and kept at a distance from, as wholly mysteiious. I appeal 
to my reader’s experience, Avh ether this has never hapjiened 
to him, especially Avhen, busy on one thing, he has occasion- 
ally reflected on another I ask him whether he has never 
thus been, scared with a sudden opinion of mighty difiiculties, 
which yet have a am shed, when he has seriously and methodi- 
♦ Omno ignotum pro magnifico 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And clothes the mountam with its azure hue. — E d. 
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cally applied himself to 4 :he coasKieration of this seeming 
terrible subject ^ and there ha"! been no other matter of 
astomshmeiit left, but that lie .‘fmnsed himself with so dis- 
couiaging a prospect ol his own raising, about a matter whieh 
in the handling was found tc^have nothing in it more strange 
nor intricate than sevcial other things whiclf he had long 
since, and with ease, mastered. This experience would ^teaclT 
us l\ow to deal with such bugbeafs another tune, which should 
lather serve to excite i)ur vigour than enervate our industry. 
The siw'st way for a learner m this, in all other cases, is 
not to advance by jumps and large strides; let that which he 
sets himselt to learn next be indeed the next, i. e., nearly 
conjoined with wlia^ he knows already as is possible. Jet it 
be distinct, but not remote from it, let it be new, and what he 
did not kno-w before, that the iindei’standmg may advance; 
but let it be as little at once as may bo, that its advances may 
be clear and sure. All the ground that it gets this way it 
will hold This distinct gradual giowth in knowledge is firm 
and sure, it carries its owif light with^t in every step of its 
l)roi;i ossion in an cOvsy and orderly train , than which there is 
nothing of more use to the understanding. And though this 
iic'haps may seem a vciy slow and lingering way to know- 
ledge, yet 1 dare confidently affirm, that whoever will try it 
111 himself, or any one he will teach, shall find the advances 
gt eater in this method, than tliey would in the same space of 
time have been in any other he could have taken The 
greatest jiart of true knowledge ln‘S m a distinct perceptfoii 
of things in themselves distinct And some men give more 
clear light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a 
question, than others by talking of it in gross, wffiole hours 
together In this, they who so state a question, do no more 
but separate and disentangle the parts of it o^-de from another, 
and lay them, when so disentangled, m their due order. This 
olten, without any more ado, resol '/es tAe doubt, and shows 
the mind where the truth lies. The agreement or disagree- 
ment of the ideas in question, when they aie once separated 
and distinctly considered, is, in many cases, presently received, 
and thereby clear and lasting knowledge gain/i}, whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together in 
confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused, which in 
c licet is no, knowledge ; or at least, when it comes to be 
von I. H 
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examined and made use of, ^11 prove little better than none. 
I therefore take the liberty ibo repeat here again what I have 
said elsewhere, that in leElrl^lng anything, as little should be 
proposed to the mind at once as is possible ; and, that being 
understood and fully mastered, tp proceed to the next adjoin- 
ing part, ye^ unknown, simple, unperplexed proposition, 
^cion?yhig to the matter in hand, and tending to the dealing 
what IS principally designed.* 

40 Analogy . — Analogy is of great use to the mind in 
many cases, especially ]#i natiu’al philosophy , and that part of 
it chiefly which consists m happy and successful experiments. 
But here we must take care that wo keep ourselves within 
tliat v^herem the analogy consists Foi;t example . the acid 
oil of vitriol is found to be good in such a case, therefore the 
spirit of nitre or vinegar may be used in the like case. If 
the good effect ^f it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, the 
trial may lie jiistified; but if there be something else besides 
tile acidity m the od of vitriol, which produces the good we 
.Icsire in the case, we ^mistake that for analogy which is not, 
and suffer our understanding to be misguided by a wrong 
suj)])osition of analogy where there is none. 

41. Association — Though I have, in the second book of my 
Essay concernmg Human Understanding, treated of the 
•association of ideas, yet having done it there historically, as 
giving a view of the understanding in tliis as well as its 
^;evcral other ways of operating, rather than designing there 
to impure mto the remedies that ought to bo a])j)lied to it , 
it will, under this latter considciation, afford other matter of 
thought to those who have a mind to instruct themselves 
thoroughly in the right way of conducting their understand- 
ings*: and that the rather, because this, if I mistake not, is as 
Irequent a cause of mistake and error in us as perhaj)s any- 
thing else that can be named; and is a disease of the mind as 
hard to be cured as "any, it being a veiy hard thing to con- 
vince any one that things arc not ^o, and naturally so, as 
they constantly appear to him. 

By th?s one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the under- 
standmg, s^ndy and loose foundations become infallible 
principles, and will not suffer themselves to be touched or 
questioned, such unnatural connexions become by custom as 
natural to the mind as sun and light, fire and warmth go 
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together, and so seem ‘to carry with them as natural an 
evidence as self-evident truths •'Jiemselves. And where then 
shall one with hopes of succcsslb^n the curd* Many men 
firmly embrace falsehood for truth; not only because they 
never thought otherwise, ^ut also because, thus blinded as 
they have been from the beginning, they neVer could think 
otherwise; at least without a vigour of mind able to^'conteSl 
the empire of habit, and look into its own principles, a 
freedom which few ^len have the notion of in themselves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others ; it being the 
gi*eat art and busuiess of the teacliers and guides in most sects 
to suppress, as much as they can, this fimdamental duty 
wlijch eveiy man ,owcs himself, and is the fii’st steJMly step 
towards right and tmth m the whole train of his actions and 
opinions. This would give one^ reason to suspect, that such 

* Compare with the above tlic following passage •from. Lord B^icon 
“It IS not only tlic difficulty and laboiii which men take in finding out 
of truth , nor again, that, when it is found, it imposeth upon men's 
thoughts, that doth bring lies favour, but i natuial though conupt love 
of the be itself 

“ One of the later schools of tlic Clrecians oxammeth the matter, and 
LS at a stand to think what should be in it, tliat men should love lies, 
where neither they make for ]>lciusuic, as with poets, nor for advantage, 
as with the mci chant, but for the lie’s sake But I cannot tell this 
same tiuth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masques, 
cUid mummeries, and triumphs of the woild, half so stately and daintily 
as candle light IVuth may perhaps come to the piice of a peail, that 
showeth best by <lay, but it will not use to the price of a tbamond oi 
caibiintle, that showoth best m vaiicd light A mixtuie of a li% doth 
tver add pleasure ” But if there be a pleasuie in lying, or m believing 
a lie, tlicre is also, very fortunatel}’, no siiiall delight in tln^discovciy and 
rece])tion of truth. Montaigne’s remaiks on this subject arc worthy of 
consideration “ Que sigmhc ce refrain En un (jlissant et coidant 
sVjSjpendo7is notre crcance car comnie dit Kunpidcs, 

Les ceuvres de J)k‘U cn divciscs 
Faxons nous domn nt dcs traversed ; 

scmblable h celuy Empedocles sciuoit souvent cn ses livres, comine 
agitd d’une divine fuieur et force de la v^nte • Nmi non, nous ne sciitons 
notbs ne voyon^ rieii, toutes chases nous sont occuLtes, il n\n nt aucune 
de la laquclle nous puissou^f estahlir quelle die est Bevenaiit cc mot 
divm, coyitationes luortalnim tiuiidce et uiccrtce ad imentiuius nostree tt 
prOfVidentKC line faut pas tiouver cstiange, si gents desfsperez de la 
pnnse n’ont pas Lussd d’avoir ])la]sir ^ la chasse, I’esttide estant de sol 
line occupation jdaisante et si plaisante, que parmy leg volu[»tez, les 
Stoieiciis defendent .lussi cello qui vunt dc I’exei citation de I’espiit, y 
veulent de la brides, et trouvent de I’m temperance a tro]) scavoii.” (Vol. 
V. p 44 et seq ) — Ed. 
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teachers are conscious to tbemselves of the falsehood or 
weakness of the tenets they profess, since they will not suffer 
the grounds whereon theyt are built to be examined ; 
whcueas those who seek truth only, and desire to own 
ftiid propagate nothing else, fre^y expose their principles 
to the test , Jre pleased to have them examined ; give 
ffl^n le?tve to reject them if tlicy can ; and if there be any- 
thing weak and unsound in* them, are willing to have it 
detefted, that they themselves, as well a^ others, may not lay 
any stress upon any received proposition beyond what the evi- 
‘dence of its truths will warrant and allow/ 

Theie IS, I know, a great fault among all sorts of peojde of 
princ^ijiiing their children and scholars; wl^'ch at least, when 
looked into, amounts to no more but making them imbibe 
tluar teacher’s notions and tenets by an imphcit faith, and 
til inly to a^dhei^ to them whether true or false. What 
colours may be given to this, or of what use it may be when 
[luutised upon the vulgar, d(‘stmed to labour, and given up 
to the service of their ’Kellies, I wil\ not here inquire. But 
as to th(‘ ingenuous part ot mankind, whose condition allows 
them leisiue, and letters, and inquiry after truth, I can see no 
othci riglit way of lumcipling tluan, but to take heed, as 
much as may be, that in their teiidei years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion come not to be united in their heads, 
*and that this rule be oftem inculcated to them to be then 
gLude 111 the whole course of their lives and studies, viz., that 
they*nc^\er stifler any ideas to b(‘ joined in their under- 
standings 11^ any other or stronger combination than what 
their own nature and correspondence^ give them , and that 
they olten examine those that they find linked together in 
their minds, whether this association of ideas be from the 
Visible agreement that is in the ideas themselves, or from the 

* Plato, in Ins Gorgias, has put sentiments strongly resembling the 
above into the mouth of Sikirates, who, liavmg graphically described th(* 
nois/ and wrangling tone of ordinary disputants, exclaims, “But what 
manner of man am I'^ Wliy 1 am one of those who, when m error, love 
to bo refuted, and who have equal delight in refuting th6 errors of others , 
nor IS it more pleasant to me to refute than to be refuted On the con- 
li ary, 1 account a greater satisfaction, inasmuch as the advantage is 
greater to be delivered from the extreme of evil, than to deliver others , 
and truly I consider no evil mcident to human naturo so grievous as to 
entertain false opinions concerning the subject wo have here under d^- 
cjsuon” (Plat t. m p 26) — Ep. 
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habitual and prevailing custoto of the mind joining them 
thus together in thinking. ^ 

This 13 for caution against this*evil, before it be thoroughly 
riveted by custom in the understanding; but he that would 
cure it when habit has estublished it, must nicely observe the 
very quick and almost imperceptible motions of the mind in 
its hp-bitual actions. What I have said in another pla?o 
about the change of the ideas bf sense into those of judgment 
may be ])roof of this Let any one, not skilled in painting, 
be told when he sees bottles and •tobacco-pipes, and othei 
things so painted, as they are in some places shown, that ht* 
does not see protuberances, and you will not convince him 
but by the touch y he wiU not believe that by an instai^taneous 
legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea is substituti'd loi* 
another. How frequent instances may one meet with ot this 
in the arguings of the learned, who not seh'lom,.in two ideas 
that they have been accustomed to join in their minds, sub- 
stitute one for the other; and I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it ttiemselvcs’ ^ This, whilst they are 
under the deceit ot it, makes them incapable of conviction, and 
they applaud themselves as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for error. And the confusion of 
two different ideas, which a customary connexion of them in 
their minds hath made to them almost one, tills then head 
with false views, and their reasonings with false consequences’ 
42 Fallacies — Light understanding consists in the dis- 
covery and adherence to truth, and that in the perception of 
the visible or probable agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
as they are affirmed a’td denied one of another. From whence 
it is evident, that the right use and conduct of the under- 
standmg, whose business is purely truth and nothing f^lsc, is, 
that the mind should be kept in a jierfeet indifferency, not 
inclining to either side, any fm*ther than evidence settles it 
by knowledge, or the over-balance of ^probability gives it the 
turn of assent and belief; but yet it is very hard to meet 
with any discourse wherein one may not perceive the author 
not only maintain (for that is reasonable and fit) hut inclined 
and biassed to one side of the question, \yjh marks of a 
desire that that should be true If it bo asked me, how 
authors who have such a bias and lean to it may be dis- 
covered; I answer, by observing how in their writings or 
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• ii, r.T«rt Ipd fev tlicif incLm&itioiis to 

^iiestjon, citLr hj chnngmgi\^e terns, or \3 

consideration arc so varied as to be more servic&id/d bo blloir 
j)ur230.se, aiid to be tbereby broughjj to dii onswr niid nodror 
{^reement, or rnore visible and remoter disagi'ccmeut one 
\fe;h another. This is ])lain and direct sophistry ; but I am 
far from thinking that where vbr it is found it is made use of 
with* design to deceive and mislead the readers It is visible 
that men’s prejudices and iiiclin<itions by this way impose 
often u])on themselves; and their affection for truth, under 
their prepossession in favour of one side, is the very thing 
tliat leivis them from it. Inclination suggests and slides into 
their dis(;ourse favourable terms, which introduce favourable 


ideas, till at last by this means that is concluded clear and 
evident, thus dressed up, which, taken in its native state, by 
mailing use of hone but the precise determined ideas, would 
find no admittance at all The putting these glosses on 
what they affirm, these, 'as they thought handsome, easy, and 
grac('ful explications of what they are discoursing on, is so 
much the character of what is called and estcenuid writing 
well, that it IS very hard to think that authors will ever be 
persuaded to leave what serves so Avell to jirojiagate their 
opinions, and jirocure themselves credit in the world, for a 
inorc j(‘junc and dry way of writing, by keeping to the same 
terms precisely annexed to the same ideas, a sour and blunt 
stiffness tolerable in mathmnaticians only, who force their 
way, and m.^ke tiuth prevail by irresistible deinonstmtion * 
But yet if authors cannot be prevadi'd with to quit the 
looser, though more insinuating ways of writing , if they will 
not tlftiik fit to keep close to truth and instruction by 


• Authors desiie to be lead, which tlicy would not be if tliey adopted 
the cast-iron style of the mathematician s The blame thercfoie, if blame 
tliere be, rests with hum^m nature itself, fur authors have only the 
choice of not bemg read at all, .and conseciueiitly of impailing no truth, 
or of so clothing the truths they delivei that they may sometimes, by 
unwary observers, be confounded with eiTor I am not indeed convinced 
that a barren stylo, uninformed by fancy, stripped entuely of figures, a 
mere skeleton of iangu.age, would, even if toleiated, be favourable to the 
delivery of truth ' An outline of tho human form, drawn in brilliant 
colours, would not be less true to nature than one drawn m black. And 
in reasoning, as the philosopher a few sections back appears to allow, me- 
taphois and similes afford a powerful aid m the elueidatmn of truth. — E d. 
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unvaried terms and plain unsojdiisticated arguments ; yet it 
concerns readers not to be imposed on by fallacies and the 
jf 72 >y To do tJjo soro.d ojjd 

mosy^ re722e((r ^o Air /}2 fAe m/m/ /"//e c/o^r cWr/ 

distinct ideas of the que^^ion stripped of words ^ and so 
likewise in the train of argumentation, to 'take ujr the 
author’s ideas, neglecting his woids, observing how the^ 
connect or separate those in (piestion. He that does this 
will be able to cast^olf all that is superfluous; he will. sec 
what is peitinent, what coherent, vjhat is direct to, wliat 
slides by, the question This will readily show him all the 
foreign ideas in the discourse, and where they were brought 
in, and though -^ey pcrhajis dazzled the winter, yet he 
will perceive tliat they give no light nor strength to hif{ 
leasonmgs. 

1'his, though it be the shortest} and easiest tway of reading 
books with profit, and keeping on<‘’s self from being misled 
by great names or plausible discourses , yet it being liard and 
tedious to those who have not accustomed themselves to it, 
it is not to be expected that ev(‘ry one (amongst those few 
who really pursue truth) should this way guard his under- 
standing from being imposed on by the wilful, or at least 
undesigned sophistry, which creeps into most of the books of 
argument. They that write against then’ conviction, or that, 
next to them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a party • 
they were engaged in, oJinnot be supposed to reject any arms 
that may help to defend their cause, and therefore such 
should be read with the greatest caution. And they who 
write for opinions theyiare smeerely persuaded of and believe 
to be true, think they may so far allow themselves to indulge 
their laudable aficction to truth, as to permit their esteem of 
it to give it the best colours, and set it joff with the best 
expressions and dress they can, thereby to gam it the easiest 
entrance into the minds of their readers, and fix it deepest 
there. 

One of those being the state of mind avc may justly suppose 
most writers to be in, it is fit them readem, who aj)j)ly to 
them for instruction, should not lay by thaftaufioii which 
becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and should make them 
always watchful against whatever might conceal or mis- 
represent it. If they have not the skill of representing to 
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themselves the authors seMe by pure ideas separated from 
sounds, and thereby divest^ of the false bqhts and deceitbil 
ornaments of speech; tlv’s yet they should do, they should 
keep the precise question steadily in their minds, carry it 
along with them through the w^ole discourse, and suffer not 
the least alte^ration in the terms, either by addition, sub- 
-tractioii, or substituting any other. This every one can do 
who has a mind to it ; and ho that has not a mind to it, it is 
plain, makes his understanding only tlj^s warehouse of other 
men’s lumber; I mea^ false and unconcluding reasonings, 
rather than a repository of truth for his own use, which will 
prove substantial, and stand him in stead, when he has 
occasion for it. And whether siu-h an out' deals fairly by his 
own mind, and conducts his own imdei'standing right, I leave 
to his own understanding to judge. 

43. FundamontoZ Verities — The mind of man being very 
narrow, and so «low in making acquaintance with things, and 
taking in new truths, that no one man is capable, in a much 
longer life than ours,*' to know all truths, it becomes our 
prudence, in our search after knowledge, to employ our 
thoughts about fundamental and material questions, carefully 
avoiding those that are trifling, and not suffering oui'selves 
to be diverted from our mam even purpose, by those that are 
merely incidental. How much of many young men’s time is 
thrown away in purely logical inquiries I need not mention. 
This is no better than if a man, who was to be a painter, 
should spend all his time in examining the tin cads of the 
several cloths he is to paint upon, and counting the hairs of 
each penciled brush he intends to ,'iise in the laying on of 
his colours. Hay, it is much worse than for a young painter 
to spend his apprenticeship in such useless niceties ; for he, at 
the end of all hii^ pains to no purpose, finds that it is not 
j)ainting, nor any help to it, and so is really to no purpose , 
whereas men designed for scholars liave often their heads so 
filled and warmed with disjiutes on logical questions, that 
they take those airy useless notions for real and substantial 
knowledge, and think their understandings so well furnished 
with science, that they need not look any further into the 
nature of thin^, or descend to the mechamcal drudgery of 

• See on this subject Bacon’s two Essays, on “Cunning,” an(^ 
“Wisdom for a Man’s self.” — E d. 
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experiment and inquiry.# This is so obvious a mismanage- 
ment of the understanding, and lhat in the professed way to 
knowledge, that it could not be gassed by; to which might 
be joined* abundance of questions, and the way of handling 
of them in th(' schools. What faults in particular of this 
kind every man is or may be guilty of would* be infinite to 
enumerate; it suffices to have shown that superficial and 
slight ‘discoveries, and observations that contain nothings of 
moment in themselves, nor serve as clues to lead us jnto 
further knowledge, should not be thought worth our searching 
after. * 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
basis upon which great many others rest, and in which they 
have their consistency ‘These are teeming truths, rich in 
store, with which they furnish the mind, and, like the lights 
of heaven, are not only beautifuf and entert9.inii]g in them- 
selves, but give light and evidence to other things, that 
without them could not be seen or known. Such is that 
admirable discovery of Mf* Newton, lhat all bodies gravitate 
to one another, which may be counted as the basis of natural 
philosophy, which, of what use it is to the iiridei standing of 
the great frame of our solar system, lie has to the astonish- 
ment of the learned world shown, and how much further it 
would guide us in other things, if rightly pursued, is not 
yet known. Our Saviour’s great rule, that “ we should love • 
our neighbour as ourselves,” is such a fundamental truth for 
the regulating human society, that I think by that alono one 
might without difficulty determine all the cases and doubtsj 
in social morality. Tl^cise and such as these ard* the truths 
Ave should endeavour to find out, and store our minds with 
Wkich leads me to another thing in the conduct qf the 
imderstanding that is no less necessary, viz.^ 

44 . Bottoming . — To axcustom oumelves, in any question pro- 
posed, to examine and find out upon vshat it bottoms. Most 
of the difficulties that come in our way, when well considered 
and traced, lead us to some proposition, which, known to be 
true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy solution of the 
question ; whilst tojiical and superficial arguments; of which 
there is store to be found on both sides, filling* the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copious discourse, 
8e»*v0 only to amuse the understanding, and enteii;ain com- 
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pany, without coming to the })ottonj of the question, the only 
place of rest and stabihty^ for an inquisitive mind, whose 
tendency is only to truth |jid knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded whether the grahd seignior 
can lawfully take what he will from any of his people ? this 
question cannot be resolved without coming to a certainty 
whether all men are naturally equal, for upon that it turns, 
and that truth well settled iii tlie understanding, and carried 
' in the mind through the various debates couceinmg the 
various rights of men in society, will go a great way in 
putting an end to them, and showing on which side the 
truth IS 

45. Transferring of Thoughts . — There scarcely anything 

more for the improvement of knowledge, for the ease of hfc, 
and the despatch of business, than lor a man to be able to 
dispose of his ojvn thoughts'^ and there is scarcely anything 
harder m the wliole conduct of the undei standing than to get 
a full mastery over it. The mind, in a waking man, has 
always some object th»t it a]>plies *itseU' to; which, when we 
are lazy or unconcerned, we can easily change, and at pleasure 
transfer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a third, 
which has no relation to either of the former. Hence men 
forwardly conclude, and frequently say, nothing is so free as 
thought, and it were well it were so, but the contrary will 
• be fomid true in several instances, and there ^re many 
cases wherein there is nothing more resty and uiigoveinablc 
than our thoughts , they aviU not be directed what objects to 
pui-siio, nor be taken oT from those they have once fixed on, 
but lam aw^iy with a man m pursuit ^f those ideas they have 
in view, let him do what he can. 

T ^Ylll not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to got the mind, narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or forty years’ standing to a scanty collection 
of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself to a more 
copious stock, and grow into an acquaintance with those that 
would afford more abundant matter of useful contemplation ; 
it IS not of this I am here speaking. The inconvemency I 
would here represent, and find a remedy for, is the difficulty 
there is sometimes to transfer our minds from one subject 
another, in cases where the ideas arc equally familiar to us. 

Matters that are recommenaed to our thoughts by any of 
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our passions, take possession of our minds with a kind of 
authority, and will not be kept dut or dislodged , but, as if 
the passion that rules were for th(> tune the sheriff of the 
place, and came with all the posse, the understanding is 
seized and taken with the object it introduces, as if it had a 
legal right to be alone considered there. There is scarcely 
anybody I think of so calm a temper who hath not some 
time found this tyranny on his <mderstanding, and suffered 
under the inconvenicijce of it. Who is there almost whose 
mind, at some time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has 
not so fastened to some clog that it could not turn itself to 
any other object? I call it a clog, for it bangs upon the 
mind so as to hinder, its vigoui and activity in the piimut of 
other contem[)lations ; and* advances itself httle or not at all 
in the knowledge of the thing which it so closely hugs and 
constantly pores on. Men thus possessed are sometimes as if 
they were so in the worse sense, and lay under, thd power of 
an enchantment. They see not what passes before their eyes, 
hear not the audible discourse of the Cv,»inpany, and wlien by 
any strong application to them they are roused a little, they 
are like men brought to themselves from some remote region ; 
whereas in truth they come no further than their secret 
cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up with 
the puppet, winch is for that time appointed for their enter- 
tainment. The shame that such dumps cause to well-bred 
people, when it carries them away from the company, where 
they should bear a part in the conversation, is a sufficient 
argument that it is a fault in the conduct of our understand- 
ing not to have that p^wer over it as to make uV^e of it to 
those purposes and on those occasions wherein we have need 
of its assistance. The mmd should be always free and rpady 
to turn itself to the variety of ob)ects that^occur, and allow 
them as much consideration as shall for that time be thought 
lit. To be engro&scd so by one object as not to be prevailed 
on to leave it for another that we judge fitter for our contem- 
plation, is to make it of no use to us. Did this state of 
mind remain always so, every one would, without scruple, 
give it the name of perfect madness ; and whil^ it 'does last, 

• . one master passion m the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest ” 

Essay on Man^ ep. il — Ed. 
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at whatever intervals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts 
about the same object no niore carries us forward towards the 
attainment of knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horse 
whilst he jogs on in his circular track would carry a man a 
journey. c 

I grant sohaething must be allowed to legitimate passions 
and to natural inclinations Every man, besides occasional 
affections, has beloved studfes, and those the mind will more 
clpsely stick to; but yet it is best tha^ it should be always at 
liberty, and under tl^e free disposal ot th(' nuin, and to act 
how and upon what he directs. Thi.s we should endeavour to 
obtain unless we would be content with such a flaw m our 
undej^-standing, that sometimes we slu^ild be, as it^ were, 
without it, lor it is very little better than so in cases where 
we cannot make use of it to those pimposes ^ve would, and 
which stand ii* present need of it 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this disease 
we must know the several causes of it, and thereby regulate 
the cure, if we will hope to laborfr with success 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men that 
reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often an experience 
in themselves, that nobody doubts of it A pievailing 
passion so pins down our thoughts to the object and concern 
of it, that a man passionately in ]o\e (‘annot bung himself to 
think of his ordinary affairs, ora knid mother dioo])ing uinh'i 
the loss of a child, is not able to bear a part as she wes wont 
in the discourse of the company or convci’sation ot hcj 
friends. 

But though passion bo the most obvious and general, yet it 
is not the only cause that binds up the understanding, and 
conflnes it for the time to one object, fioin which it will not 
be taken ofli 

Besides this, we may often find that the imderstandmg, 
when it has a whil(5 employed itself upon a subject which 
either chance or some slight accident oflered to it, without 
the interest or recommendation of any passion, Avorks itself 
into a wannth, and by degrees gets into a career, wherein, 
like a bowl flown a hill, it increases its motion by going, and 
will not be stopped or diverted; though, when the heat is 
over, it sees all this earnest application was about a trifle not 
worth a thought, and all the pains employed about it lost labour. 
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There is a third sort, if X mistake not, yet lower than this; 
it IS a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of tlie nnder- 
standm", wherein, duiing the fit, it^ plays with and dandles 
some insignificant jnijipet to no end, nor with any design at 
all, and yet cannot easily hj got off from it. Thus some 
trivial sentence, or a scrap of poetry, will sometimes get into 
men’s heads, and make such a chiming there, that there is no 
stilling of it ; no peace to be obtained, not* attention to any- 
thing else, but this imjiertinent guest will take up the mind 
and possess the thoughts iii spite of all endeavours to get rid 
of it. Whctlicr evoiy one hath experimented in themselves 
this troublesome intrusion of some frisking ideas which thus 
importune the nn(]ei^t.iudnii», and Iiinder it from being better 
employed, 1 know not Ihlt ])ersons of very good parts,* and 
tliose more than one, 1 hav^e heard speak and complain of it 
themselves Tdie reason I have t(l make this ^doubt, is from 
what I liave known m a case something of kin to this, though 
much odder, and tli.ifc js of a soit of visions that some people 
have lying quiet, but })erfeCtly awake, m the dark, or with 
their eyes shut It is a great vaiiety effaces, most com- 
monly very odd ones, that appear to them in a tram one after 
Miiothcr, so that having had just the sight of the one, it 
immediately pa.^ses away to give place, to another, that the 
s<ime instant succeeds, and has as quick an exit as its leader , 
•ind so they march on in a constant succession , nor can any 
one of them by any endeavour be stopped or restrained 
beyond the instant of its ajipearance, but is thnist out by its 
lollower, winch will have its turn. Concerning this fantastical 
phenomenon I have talked witli several people, whereof some 
have been perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been 
so wholly strangei>; to it that they could haidly be brought 
to conc(‘ive or believe it I knew a lady of excellent parts, 
who had got past thirty without having ever had the lea^^t 
notice of any such thing, she wars so gieat a stranger to it, 
that when she heard me and another talking of it, could 
scarcely forbear tbmking we bantered her; but some time 
alter, driiikiiig a large dose of dilute tea (as she was ordered 
by a physician) going to bed, she told us at next meCtmg, that 
she had now experimented what our discourse ffad much ado 
to persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of faces in 
a long tram, succeeding one another, as we liad described; 
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they were all strangers and intruders, such as she had no 
acquaintance with before, nor sought after then ; and as they 
came of themselves, thej’’ went too; none of them stayed a 
moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours she could 
use, but went on in their solemn procession, just appeared and 
then vanished. This odd phenomenon seems to have a 
mechanical cause, and to depend upon the matter and motion 
of the blood or animal spirits. 

.When the fancy is bound by passiop, I know no way to set 
the rmnd free and at liberty to prosecute what thoughts the 
man would make choice of, but to allay the present passion, 
or counterbalance it with another; which is an art to be got 
by study, and acquaintance with the pas^uons. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away with the 
spontaneous current of their own thoughts, not excited by 
any passion or^ interest, mukt be very wary and careful in all 
the instances ©f it to stop it, and never humour their minds 
in being thus triflingly busy."*^ Men know the value of their 
corporeal liberty, and® therefore suhTer not willingly fetters and 
chains to be pu|; upon them. To have the mind captivated 
is, for the time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and 
deserves our utmost care and endeavours to preserve the free- 
dom of our better part. In this case our pains will not be 
lost,** striving and struggling will prevail, if we constantly on 
all such occasions make use of it We must never indulge 
these trivial attentions of thought; as soon as wo find the 
mind makes itself the business of nothmg, we should im- 
mediately disturb and check it, introduce new and more 
serious considerations, and not leave /all we have beaten it off 
from the pursuit it was upon. This, at first, if we have let 
the contrary practice grow to a habit, will perhaps be diffi- 
cult; but constapt endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at 
last make it easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, 
and can command hia mind off at pleasure from incidental 
and undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss for him to go on 
fui-ther, and make attempts upon meditations of greater mo- 
ment, that at the last he may have a full power over his own 

* In my sto^ of Lucifer, I have endeavoured to describe the state of 
mind ansmg out of the neglect of this caution One tram of ideas 
constantly operating on the fancy, produces first, a distaste for all oi dinary 
.'iiid healthy pleasures, next, deranges the health, and then the intellect, 
and termmatea by causmg a premature and violent death. 
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mind, and be so fully master of his own thoughts as to- be able 
to transfer them from one subject to another, with the same 
ease that he can lay by anything he* has in his hand, and take 
something else that he has a mind to in the room of it. This 
liberty of mind is of great tise both in business and study, 
and he that has got it will have no small advantage of ease 
and des^jatch in all that is the chosen and useful employment 
of his understanding. 

The third and last jvay which I mentioned tlie mind to.be 
sometimes taken up with, I mean thej chiming of some par- 
ticular words or sentence in the memory, and, as it were, 
making a noise in the head, and the like, seldom happens but 
when the mind is Itzy, or very loosely and negligently em- 
ployed. It were better indeed to be without such impertinent 
and useless repetitions: any obvious idea, when it is roving 
carelessly at a venture, being of more use, and a,pter to suggest 
something worth consideration, than the insignificant buzz of 
purely empty sounds. But since the rousing of the mind, 
and Setting the understanding on work with some degree of 
vigour, does for the most part presently set it free from these 
idle companions, it may not be amiss whenever we find our- 
8elv(^s troubled with them, to make use of so profitable a 
remedy that is always at hand. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


INTKODTJCTtON, 

(V 

[The Essay on the Human Understanding is tlie most important offspring 
of modern philosophy No other work has exercised so extensive an 
influence over the thoughts and ofmions of mankind, which have received 
from it an ‘impress never to be ctfaced This has been partly 
owing to the truth of the doctnnes, partly to tlie sincenty and 
eaniestncss of the author’s manner, which m all cases lender it evident, 
that, whether right or wfting he :a jnf(uestionably most conscientious 
m whatever he advances Besides, though there may be errors and 
imperfections in the work, it still offers the largest and most complete view 
of the Understanding ever presented to the public in one composition; 
indeed, we know of no body of writings, however vuluimnous, m which 
80 minute and exact a chart ls traced of all the powei*s, affections, and 
operations of the mind, as in this single treatise Nay, it ls scarcely to 
be expected that any man will hereafter aiise endued with greater genius, 
greater patience, or a purer love of truth than liocke, and therefore the 
probability is, that the Essay on the Human Uridci standing will very long, 
if not for evci, occupy the place which it has vindicated to itself from the 
very moment of its appeal ance, that is to say, the first rank among philo- 
sophical treatises In the general Preliminaiy Discourse, I have frankly 
pomted out most of the weak points, as they ajipear to me, to be found 
in this mcomparablc treatise , but they are commonly only such blemishes 
as apffcar, upon a minute scrutiny, like the roughness observable on the 
RurfacG of some Colo^ssus, which disappear as we recede a little to take m 
the grandeur and majestic proportions of the whole They arc, in fact, 
faults of execution, of derail, or at most belong only to particular parts, 
while the design and character of the whole inquiry are so vast, so novel, 
and so sublime, that they may well be excused who warm into entliusi- 
asm while contemjdating them We have here, in truth, the noblest fruit 
of a mmd confessedly of the first order, devoted through a long senes of 
years to meddatiou on subjects of the deepest importance to mankind. 
His object was diffuse tranquillity and contentment through the realms 
of philosophy, and even over common life, by ascei taming, once for all, 
m what department of knowledge our understanding is capable of 
arriving at certainty, and where we must be content to remain in 
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doubt He seeks, at the same time, to create tlie salutary persuasion 
that, with respect to things beyond our reach, it is our duty to rest satis- 
fied with a modest scepticism, since, howe^ier resolutely we may dogma- 
tise, we can only be right by ^accident, and even then, never be sure 
that we are so No doubt the spirit in which a man philosophizes is 
traceable, in great pait, to nature* We are bom, fieiy,,or phlegmatic 
Whatevei is external to our own being, takes some colour from the knot 
of idiosyncrasies through which its image penetrates to the speculum of 
our mind^ so that we are not absolute masters of the li^ht in which 
things shall appear to us But, nevertheless, philosophy being an art, if 
we pumue the study of it ^ithfully, according to the true principles of all 
art, we must grneially arrive at correct coric^iisions, and invent, hiean- 
wliile, for ourselves a system of discipline suitable to our own character, 
and calculated to quicken and develop all the powers of our understand- 
ing In the chief woik£f Locke we have an example of how tiiis may 
most effectually be done ^ He di^ not enter upon his researches iXnth a 
re,idy-made theory in Ins hand, determined to compel all nature to con- 
form to it , blit commencing his studies with a mind unoccupied, he 
allowed his theory to giow up giaiUially dht of his observations. It there- 
fore took the form which the sum of his knowledge and the characteristics 
of his mental constitution were adapted to impart to it That it did not 
comprehend all tintlis, ls owing simply to this, that the mind of Locke 
was not commensurate with the greatness of nafuie, but it undoubtedly 
comprehended as much of truth as lay. within the reach of a most search- 
ing, patient, and vigoioiis intellect, and was compatible with its sympa- 
thies, partialities, and antipathies We can consequently ponceive no 
'^tudy more beneficial than that of the work now under consideration 
Its literary blemishes ai e nothing to us, if we desire to enlarge our minds 
and elevate our conceptions Or rather, if there be any crabbedness, so 
much, in this view, the bettei, since, if we can conquer our repugnance 
to it, nay, render it by reverential familianty sweet and pleasant, we may 
he sure that our hearts are set upon the possesMion of truth, and that we 
aio not allured forwaid through the solemn walks of plulosophy by the 
hnlhant lights of ihetoric If, however, the reader have peiused the 
Conduct of the Uiidcrstandmg, he will advance to the study of the Essay 
with a mind thoroughly prepared to iclish its peculiaiities, so that it may 
suilice to have thrown out these few linits by the way We will now, 
theiefore, no longer detain him from the glonous vision wluch is about to 
unsold itself before his sight. — Editor ] 
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TO THB RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS, EAUL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

BAEOM nBBBERl^OP CARDIFF, 

lOal) ROSS, OP RBSDAL, PAR, PITZHUOH, MARMION, 8T QUINTII?, AND 8HURIAND1 

LORD PRESIDENT OP HIS MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 

AND LORD LIEUTENANT OP THB COUNTY OP WILTS, AND OP SOUTH WALES 

My Lord, ^ 

This Treatise, which is ^wn up under your lordship’s eye, and has 
ventured into the world by your order, docs now, by a natural kind of 
nght, come to your lordship for that protectioi i which you several years 
since promised it It is not that I thmk any ^lame, how gieat soever, 
set at the begmning of a book, will be Able to cover the faults that are 
to be found in it Thmga m print must stand and fall by their own 
worth, or the reader’s fancy IJut there being nothing more to be desired 
for truth than & fair unprejudiced heanng, nobody is more likely to 
jirocurc me that ‘than your loidship, who are allowed to have got so inti- 
mate an acquamtanco with her, in lier more retired recesses Yom 
lordship is known to hav^^ so far advam^ed your speculations in the most 
.ibstract and general knowledge of things, beyond the ordinary reach or 
common methods, that your allowance and approbation of the design of 
this treatise will at least preserve it fiom being condemned without 
leading, and will prevail to have those parts a httle weighed, which might 
otherwise perhaps bo thought to deserve no consideration, for being some- 
\vhat out of the common road The imputation of novelty is a terrible 
<“hargG amongst those who judge of men’s heads, as they do of then 
perukes, by the fashion, and can allow none to be nght but the received 
doctrmes Truth scarce ever yet canned it by vote anywhere at its lirst 
appearance new opmions are always suspected and usually opposed, 
without any other reason but because they are not already common 
But truth, like gold, is not the less so for being newly brought out of the 
mine It is tnal and exammation must give it pnee, and not any antique 
fashion , and though it be not yet current by the public stamp, yet it may, 
for ^all that, be as old as nature, and is certamly not the less genuine 
Your lordship can give great and. convincing instances of this, whenevei 
you please to obligb the public with some of those large and comprehensive 
discoveries you have made of truths hitherto unknown, unless to some 
few, from whom your *lordship has been pleased not wholly to conceal 
them This alone were a sufficient reason, were there no other, why 1 
should dedicate this Essay to your lordship , and its havmg some httle 
corresjxmdenco with some parts of that nobler and vast system of the 
sciences your lordship has made so new, exact, and mstructive a draught 
ot I think glory enough, if your lordship permit me to boast, that 
here and there I have fallen mto some thoughts not wholly different from 
yours. If yo^ lordship think fit that, by your encourqigement, this 
ahould appear in the world, I hope it may be a reason, some time or other, 
to lead your lordship further , and you will allow me to say, that you here 
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give the world an earnest of ‘something that, if they can bear with this, 
will be truly worth their expectation. Tins, my lord, shows what a 
present I here make to your lordship; jusjb such as the poor man does to 
his rich and great neighbour, by whom the basket of flowers or fiaiit is 
not ill taken, though ho has more plenty of his own growth, and in much 
greater perfection Wortliless thmgs receive a value wl^en they are made 
tlie offerings of respect, esteem, and gratitude these you have given me 
BO mighty and peculiar reasons to have, m the highest degree, for your 
lordship,, that if they can add a price to what they go along with, pro- 
poi-tionable to their own greatness, I can with confidence brag, I here 
make youi lordship the ^chcst present you ever received. This I am 
sure, I am under the greatest obligations to s^ek all occasions to acknow- 
ledge a long tram of favours I have received from your lordship , favours, 
t] 10 ugh great and important in themselves, yet made much more so by 
the for waid ness, concer/ and kindness, and other obliging circumstancas, 
that never failed to accompany ^hem To all this you are plcaseil*to add 
that which gives yet more weight and relish to all the rest you vouch- 
s^ife to continue me m some degrees of your esteem, and allow me a 
place in your good tlioughts, I had almost said fnepdship This, my 
lord, your words and actions so constantly show on all pccasions, even to 
others when I am absent, that it is not v.uiity in me to mention what 
everybody knows , but it would be want of good manners not to acknow- 
ledge what so many are witnesses of, and every day tell me I am indebted 
to your lordship for I wish they copld as easily assist my gratitude, as 
they convince me of the great and growing engagements it has to your 
loidship This I am sure, I should write of the undei*standmg without 
having any, if I were not extremely sensible of them, and did not lay 
hold on this opportunity to testify to the world how much I am obliged 
to be, and liow much I am, 


My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 

Dorset Court, 

24th of May, 1689. 
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Readeu, 

I H'KRE put into thy hands what has Ijeen the diversion of 
some of my idle and heavy hours : if it has the good luck to 
prove so of any of thine, and thou hast but half so much 
])leasure in reading as I had in writing it ^ thou wilt as little 
think **thy money, as I do my paips, ill nest owed Mistake 
not this for a commendation of my work, nor conclude, 
because T was pleased witl| tlie doing of it, that therefore 
t am fondly taken with it now it is done Ho that hawks at 
Lirks and sparrows has no less sport, though a much less 
considerable quarry, than he that^^llies at nobler game: and 
he is little acquainted with the subject of this treatise, the 
UNDEHSTAiSDiNG, wlio does iiot know that as it is the most 
elevated faculty of the soul, so it is ern])loyed with a greater 
and more constant delight than any of the other. Its searches 
after truth are a sort of hawking and hunting, wherein the 
very pui'siiit makes a gi'cat part of the pleasure Every step 
the mmd takes in its progress towards knowledge, makes 

* In the Luiguago of Shakspeare, who had observed almost the whole 
of natuie with a idiilosophic eye, 

“The Libour we delight in, physios pam 
though comparatively few can ever be brought to delight in the labour of 
study Ileio, however, we find Locke pi ofessing to have derived from 
the composition of his essay a degree of pleasure sufiicient to compensate 
for the lahoni it imjiosed, but much of this pleasure arose, it is quite 
evident, fiom anticipations of fame,* which after all constitute one of the 
(luef solaces of the noblest and brightest minds Among the vulgar of 
old, as now, whom no lay of glory warms or cheers, pliiloso])hy was 
regarded merely as the parent of headache .11 id ennui (Plato de Kepub 
vi 146, Bokk ) The “Essay on the Unman Uiidei'standing,” however, 
.13 even the facts recoidcd in this preface will show, found immediately 
on its publication “fit audience,'’ not few, but the whole enliglitcnerl 
and civilized ft^orld, which perceived that its ajipearance constituted a 
new era 111 tfie annals of philosopliy Indeed, by tlie intellectually 
ambitious, it was quickly found to be a work teeming with interest and 
pleasure, the rcaehiig of whicli, dull perhaps to the grovelling and 
indolent, had more charms th.an those |>opular fictions, siqiposed com* 
UHuily to enjoy a monopoly of whatever is preeminently amusing — Ed 
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some discovery, which is* not only new, but the best too, for 
the time at least. ^ 

For the understanding, like thb eye, judging of objects 
only by its own siglit, cannot but be pleased with what it 
discovers, having less regret ^or what has escaped it, because 
]t is unknown. Thus he who has raised himself above the 
alms-basket, and not content to live lazily on scraps of begged 
opinions, sets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow 
truth, will (whatever he lights on) not miss the hunter’s 
satisfaction, every fnoment of his pursuit will reward his 
pains with some deb^ht, and he will have reason to think his 
tinie not ill spent, Jven when ho cannot much bojst of any 
great acquisition.t 

This, lleader, is the entertainment of those who let loose 
their own thoughts, and follow them in writing, which thou 
oughtest not to envy them, since they afford *11106. an oppor- 
tunity of the like diversion, if thou uilt inakeTisc of thy own 
thoughts in reading. It is to them, if they are thy own, 
that I refer myself, but it they are taken upon trust from 
others, it is no great matter ’what they are, they aie not 
following trutli, but some meaner considemtion, and it is not 
worth while to be concerned what he says or thinks, who 
says or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou 
judgest for thyself I know thou wilt judge candidly, and then 
I shall not be haimed or offended, whatever be thy censure 
For though it be certain that there is nothing m this 
ti eatise of the truth whereof I am not fully persuaded, yet I 

* This thought, expanded and modified to meet the apprehension of 
ordinary readers, has been Jiopted by Lord Brougham in his popular 
essay on the “Advantages and Pleasures of Science " “It may be 
easily demonstrated, ” says his lordshi}), “that there is an advantage m 
learning, both for the usefulness and Bie pleasuie of it There is some 
thing positively agreeable to all men, to all at lcast*whose nature is not 
most grovelling and base, in gaming knowledge for its own sake 
Wlien you see anything for the first tune, you at once derive some 
gratification from the sight being new, your attention is awakened, and 
you desire to know more about it,” &c (p 2 et serj } A poet places the 
matter on higher grounds, exclaiming, 

“ For ’tis a Godlike attribute to know ”, * Ed 

f Plato, who loved to impart the colours of poetry to ^4S plulosophical 
disquisitions, has frequent comparisons of the search after knowledge to 
the chase, and it ls m truth a chase, furnishing both mental exercise 
and mental health, m addition to the noble game which the courageous 
and persevering obtam. — E d. 
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consider myself as liable to mistakes as I can think thee, 
and know that this book must stand or fall with thee, not by 
any opinion T have of it, but thy own. If thou findest little 
in it new or instructive to thee, thou art not to blame mo 
for it. It was^ not meant for thbt»e that had already mastered 
this subject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their 
own understandings; but for my own information, and the 
satisfaction of a few friends, who acknowledged themselves 
not to have sufficiently considered it. ^ 

Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this essay, I 
should tell thee, that five or six fritfids meeting at my 
chamber,''^ and discoursing on a subjec\ very remote from 
this, found themselves quickly at a stanv, by the difficulties 
that rose on every side. After we had awhile puzzled our- 
selves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we 
took a wrong bourse, and that before we set ourselves upon 
inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities, and see whdt objects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with. • This I proposed to the com- 
pany, who all readily assented, and thereupon it was agreed 
that this should be our fiiret inquiry. Some hasty and un- 
digested thoughts on a subject I had never before considered, 
winch I set down against our next meeting, gave the fir^t 
entrance into this discourse; which having been thus begun 
by chance, was continued by intreaty, written by incoherent 
parcels, and after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, 
as my humour or occasions permitted, and at last, m a 
retirement, where an attendance om my health gave mo 
leisure, it was brought into that order thou now seest it. 

This discontinued way of writing may have occasioned, 
besides othei's, two contrary 'faults, viz., that too little and 
too much may be said in it. If thou findest anything 
wanting, I shall be ^ad that what I have written gives thee 
any desire that I should have gone further : if it seems too 
much to thee, thou must blame the subject ; for when I put 

* From. the history of the philosopher’s life, he would seem to have 
delignted m fo^jnmg clubs of this kind Thus, wlien at Amsterdam, m 
1<)17, he collected together a littlo knot of friends, among others, 
Lmiborch and Le Clcrc, and on his return to England, after the 
Revolution, he again constructed a club, the rules of which have been 
preserved — Ed 
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pen to paper, I thought-, all I should have to say on this 
matter would have been contained in one sheet of paper ; but 
the fiu'ther I went the larger prosppct I had ; new discoveries 
led me still on, and so it grew insensibly to the bulk it now 
appears in. I will not deny ^ but possibly it might be reduced 
to a narrower compass than it is, and that soaae parts of it 
might be contracted, the way it has been written m, by 
catches and many long intervals of interruption, being apt to 
cause some repetitions. But to confess the truth, I am now 
too lazy, or too bus}jf to make it shorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein consult my own 
reputation, when I Inowingly let it go with a fault, so apt to 
disgust the most jnjbcious, wlio are always the nicest readers 
But they who know sloth is apt to content itself with any 
excuse, will pardon me if mine has prevailed on me, where I 
think I have a veiy good one. I will not therefore allege in 
my defence, that the same notion, having dijfieront respects, 
may be convenient or necessary to jirove or illustrate several 
parts of the same discourse, and thal so it has happened in 
many parts of this : but waiving that, 1 shall frankly avow 
that I have sometimes dwelt long upon the same argument, 
and expressed it different ways, with a quite different design 
I pretend not to publish this essay for the information of 
men of large thoughts and quick apprehensions, to such 
masters of knowledge I profess myself a scholar, and there- . 
fore warn them beforehand not to expect anything here, but 
what, being spun out of my own coarse thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own .size; to whom, perhaps, it will not be 
unacceptable that I havp taken some pains to make jilain and 
familiar to their thoughts some truths which established 
prejudice or the abstractedness of the ideas themselves might 
render difficult. Some objects, had need be turned on every 
side, and when the notion is new, as I conifess some of these 
are to me, or out of the ordinary road, » as I suspect they will 
appear to others, it is not one Simple view of it that will gam 
it admittance into every understanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and lasting impression. 

There are few, I believe, who have not observed in them- 
selves or others, that what in one way of proposing was very 
obscure, another way of expressing it has made very clear 
and intelligible, though afterwards the mind found little 
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difference in the j)hraae3, and won(h3red why one- failed to be 
understood more than the other. But everything does not 
hit alike upon every man’(^ imagination. We have our under- 
standings no less different than our palates^ and he that 
thinks the same truth shall be gfpially relished by every one 
in the same dre^s, may as well hope to ferist every one with 
the same soit of cookery; the meat may be the same, and 
the nourishment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that seasoning^ and it must lie dressed another way, 
if ;ymu will have it go down with somOy^even of strong con- 
stitutions The truth is, those who advised me to publish it, 
advised me, for this reason, to publish it\ is it is : and since T 
have been brought to let it go abroad, V di'siic it should be 
understood by whoever gives himself the ])ains to read it I 
have so little affection to be in print, that if I were not 
flattered this essay might be. of some use to others, as I think 
it has been to, me, I should have confined it to the view of 
some friends, who gave the first occasion to it. My appearing 
therefore in print being on purpose to be as useful as I may, 
[ think it necessary to make ^hat I have to say as easy and 
intelligible to all sorts of readers as I can And I had much 
i-ather the speculative and quick-siglited should complain of 
my being in some })arts tedious, than that any one, not 
accustomed to abstract speculations, or piepossesscd with 
different notions, should mistake or not comprehend my 
meamug. 

It will possibly be censured as a great piece of vanity oi 
insolence m me, to ])retcnd to instinct this our knowing age, 
it* amounting to little less, when I 9^vn, that T jiublish this 
essay with hopes it may be useful to others But if it may be 
permijtted to speak freely of those who with a feigned 
modesty condemn as useless, wliat they themselves write, 
methinks it savoui^ much more of vanity or insolence to 
publish a book lor any other end , and he fails very much of 
that rc'^pect he owes the public, who prints, and consequently 
expects men should read, that wherein he intends not they 
should meet with anything of use to themselves or others - 
and should nothing else be found allowable in this treatise, 
yet my design will not cease to bo so, and the goodness of 
my intention ought to be some excuse for the woi-thlessnesa 
ut my present. It is that cluefly which secures me from the 
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fear of censure, which I ^expect not to escape more than 
better writers. Men’s principles, notions, and relishes are so 
different, that it is hard to find a* book wluch pleases or 
displeases all men. I acknowledge the age wo live in is not 
the least knowing, and therefore not the most easy to be 
satisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleasi^, yet nobody 
ought to be offended with me. 1 plainly tell all my readers, 
except half a dozen, this treatise was not at first intended for 
them; and therefore they need not be at the troul)le to be ot 
that number But y^^ if any one thinks fit to be angry and 
rail at it, he may do it securely, for I shall find some better 
way of spending my yme than in siidi kind of conveisation * 
I shall always hav(' t le satisfaction to have aimed sincerely 
at truth and uselulness, thotigh in one of the meanest ways 
I’he commonwealth ot learning is not at this time without 
master-builders, whose mighty c>3signs, in t^dvancing the 
sciences, will leave lasting monuiiKMits to the iidmifation of 
posterity , but every one must not liojie to be a Boyle or a 
Sydenham : and in an age Irliat produce;. >uch masters as the 
great Huy genius and the incoipparable Mr. Newton, with 
some others of that strain, it is ambition enough to be 
employed as an under-labourer in dealing the ground a little, 
and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge, which certainly had been very much more 
advanced in the world, if the endeavours ot ingenious and 
indiLstrious men had not been much cumbeied with tlie 
learned but frivolous use of uncouth, affected, or unintelli- 
gible terms, introduced into the sciences, and there made an 
art of, to that degree tha^ philosophy, which is nothing but 
the true knowledge of things,! was thought unfit or incapable 

* When Locke made the above lesolution, and profession of stoidsm, 
he was no doubt sincere, but when Still in^rHoot .itt.icked tlie Essay, and 
professed to discover in it the germs of most dangerous tenets, the phi- 
losopher found it impossible to mail his breas<* with apathy, entered 
warmly into a controversy with him, and defended both himself and his 
work with a vivacity, a logical subtilty, and with a stiain sometimes of 
keen and biting irony, which the reader cannot fail to admire in 
perusing the letteis to the Bishop of Worcester It may generally 
uideed be remarked, that m proportion to the strength of > Man’s con- 
victions wdl be his ardour in defending them, unless his'^esolution be 
overborne by other considerations — Ed 

t Abraham Tucker, with a view substantially the same, but narrower, 
observes that “philosophy may be styled the art of marshalling the 
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to be brought into well-bred company and polite conversation. 
V ague and insignificant forms of speech and abuse of language 
have so long passed for mysteries of science, and hard and 
misapplied words, with httle or no meaning, have, by pre- 
smption, such a right to be i^istaken for deep learning and 
height of speculation, that it will not be easy to pcisuade 
either those who speak or those who hear them that they 
are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance of true know- 
ledge."^ To break in upon the sanctuary of vanity and 
ignorance will be, I suppose, some se^,eice to human under- 
standing , though so few are apt to thjiik they deceive or are 
deceived m the use of words, or that tm^ language of the sect 
they are of has any faults in it which i aght to be examined 
or corrected, that I hope I shall be pardoned if I have in the 
third book dwelt long on this subject, and endeavoured to 
make it so plain, that neither the inveterateness of the mis- 
chief nor the prevalence of the fashion shall be any excuse 
for those who will not take care about the meaning of their 
own words, and wjll not suffer the significancy of their 
expressions to be inquired into 

I have been told that a short epitome of this treatise, 
which was printed m 1688 , was by some condemned without 

• ideas m the understanding ” Tliis i9 a definition of logic, an important 
branch of philosophy, which excludes^ however, that other art, whose 
bufluiess it is to introduce ideas into the understanding. The ideas once 
there, the object of philosophy is what Tucker states it to be , his de 
finition, therefore, though imperfect, is not false — Ed 

* Hobbes had already, in his controversy with Bishop Bramhall, 
exposed the folly and absurdity of this learned jargon. The passages, 
however, in which this is done are too nnny to be here quoted, but foi 
the reader’s amusement I subjoin a single specimen, remarking by the 
way that some of the terras to which he objects have since been allowed 
to become part of our language ‘ ‘ Let the natural philosopher no more 
mention his intentional specieSy hift understanding agent and patient, his 
receptive and eductive power of the matter, his qualities infusce or injluxtt, 
eymboUe or dissymbolce , his temperament ad pondus and ad justitiam 
He may keep his parts homogeneous and heterogeneous , but his sympathies 
and antipathies, his antiperistasis, and the like, names of excuses rather 
than of causes, I would have him fling away And for the astrologer 
(unless he means astronomer), I would have him throw away his whole 
trade , but ifi he mean astronomer, then the terms of apogeeum and peri' 
g(Bum, arctii, antarctic, oequator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, horizon, 
zones, are no more terms of art in astronomy than a saw or a hatchet in 
the art of a carpenter.” (Treatise on Liberty and Necessity. Lond. 
1812. Supplement, p. 196 et seq. , see too p 117 .) — Ed. 
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reading, because innate idfeas were denied in it; they too 
hastily concluding, that if innate ideas were not supposed, 
there would bo little left either of «he notion or proof of 
sjjirits. If any one take the like offence at the entrance of 
this treatise, I shall desire hinf to read it through ; and then 
T hope he will be convinced that the taking away false foun- 
dations is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth, which 
is never injured or endangered so much as when mixed with 
or built on falsehood.^ In the second edition I added as 
folio weth : — ^ , 

The bookseller will Jiot forgive me if I say nothing of this 
second edition, which yne has promised, by the correctness of 
it, shall make amends for the many fiiults committed in, the 
former.* He desires too, that it should be known that it has 
one whole new chapt(3r concerning identity, and many 
additions and amendments m other places. These I must 
inform my reader are not all new matter, but most’ of them 
either further confirmations of what I had said, or explications, 
to prevent others being mistaken m th^ sense ol what wUvS 
formerly printed, and not any variation in me from it; I 
must only except the alterations I have made in Book ii. 
chap 21. 

What I had there written concerning kberty and the will, 
I thought deserved as acenrate a view as I am capable of, 
those subjects having in all ages exercised the learned part of 
tlui world with questions and difficulties that have not a little 
perplexed morality and divinity, those paHs of knowledge 
that men arc most concerned to be clear in. Upon a closei 
inspection into the workmg of men’s minds, and a stricter 
examination of those motives and views they are turned by, 
I have found reason somewhat to alter the thoughts I for- 
nuTly had concerning that which gives the lastt determination 
to the will in all voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear 
to acknowledge to the world with as mucA freedom and readi- 
ness as I at first published what then seemed to me to be 
right; thinking myself more concerned to quit and renounce 
any opinion of my own, than oppose that of another, when truth 
appears against it. For it is truth alone I see^ and that 

* On the incorrect printing of the first edition, see Locke’s correspon- 
ilence with Molineux, § 1 . — -Kd. 
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will always be welcome to me, when or from whencesoevei 
it comes. 

But what forwardness soever I have to resign any opinion 
I have, or to recede from anything I have wiitten, n]iou the first 
evidence of any error in it , y^t this I must own, that I have 
not had the^good luck to receive any light from those excep- 
tions I have met with in print against any part of my hook, 
nor have, from anything that has been urged against’ it, found 
reason to alter my sense m any of tlie points that have been 
questioned. Whether the su eject iH^iave m liand requires 
often more thought and attention tlPm cursory readers, at 
least such as are prepossessed, are williirij to allow , or whether 
any, obscurity in my expressions casts ^a cloud over it, and 
these notions are made difficult to others’ ajqDrcluaisions in my 
way of treating them ; so it is, that my meaning, I find, is 
often mistaken, and I havd not the good luck to bo everywhere 
rightly linderstood. There are so many instances of this, 
that I think it justice to my reader and myself to conclude, 
that either my book- is plainly tfiiough written to be rightly 
understood by those who piTUse it with that attention and 
indiflerency,t which every one who will give himself the pains 
to read ought to employ in reading , or else that I have written 
mine so obscurely that it is in vain to go about to mend it 
Whichever of these be the truth, it is myself only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I shall be far from troubling my 

* In this most honourable course of pleading guilty to error, and 
exhibiting a readiness to be corrected, Locke was preceded by two very 
great men, Quintiluin and Hippocrates, the former of whom, in confess- 
ing some mistakes into which he had beer: once betrayed, adduces as his 
example the physician of Cos “Nam et Hippocrates clarus arte mcdi- 
ciniE, videtur horiestissime fecisse, qui quosdam eiTores suos, nc posteii 
errarent, confessus cst " (B iii ^ c vi ) Stobmus has preserved a fine 
distich of Philippides, expressing the advantage to bo denved from being 
convicted of error — 

"Or tti/ dfiaprdvTjQ ti, 'ijrrw/ifvoc, 

juaXiara yap avrtj ro 

1 13 Oaisf 

This Grotius has elegently rendered as follows — 

“ Ne turpe virici, si quid erraris, puta 
TIaec namque vera est ad bonam frugem via ” — Ed. 

+ By this he means simply a freedom from prejudice or prepossession 
He who comes to the consideration of a subject without having adopted 
any theory on the question under consideration, may be said to be indif- 
ferent ; that is, to have no leaning to either side — Ed. 
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eader with what I think might he said in answer to those 
everal objections 1 have met with, to passages h^re and there 
my book ; since I persuade myself that he who thinks them 
moment enough to be conceincd whether they are true or 
iilse, will be able to see that w^iat is said is either not well 
bunded, or else not contrary to my doctrine, when I and my 
ipposcr come both to be well understood. 

If any, careful that none of their good thoughts should be 
ost, have published tlv;ir cemsures of my Essay, with this 
ionour done to it, tliat^jthey will not sufjer it to be an essay, 
[ leave it to the publiejto value the obligation they have to 
their critical pens, amh shall not waste my reader’s time in so 
idle or ill-natured an employment of mine, as to ]easen,the 
satisfaction any one has m himself, or gives to othei’s, in so 
hasty a confutation of what I have written 

The booksellers preparing for tlie fourth edition of my 
Rssay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had leisure, 
make any additions or alterations I should think fit. Where- 
upon I thought it convenient to advert\s(' the reader, that 
besides several corrections I had *madc here and there, there 
was one alteration which it was necessary to mention, because 
it ran through the whole book, and is of conseijuence to be 
rightly understood. What I thereupon said was this; — 
Clear and distinct ideas aie terms which, though familiar 
and frequent in men’s mouths, 1 have reason to think every 
one who uses does not peiTectly understand And possibly 
it is but here and there one who gives liimsclf the trouble to 
consider them so far as to know what he himself or otheis 
precisely mean by them I have therefore m most places 
( hosen to put determinate or determined, instead of clear 
and distinct, as more likely to diiccb men’s thoughts to«my 
meaning in this matter. By those denominations I menu 
some object in the mind, and consequently determined, i. c., 
such as it is there seen and perceived to ^e. This, I think, 
may fitly be called a determinate or determined idea, when 
such as it is at any time objectively in the mind, and so 
‘hitermined there, it is annexed, and without variation 
determined to a name or articulate sound, whifji is to be 
steadily the sign of that \eiy same object of the mind, or 
determinate idea. 

To e:^)]ain this a little more particularly. By determinate, 
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when applied to a simple idea, I taean that simple appeai'anco 
which the mind has in its view^ or perceives in itself, when 
that idea is said to be iii it : by determinate, when applied to 
a complex idea, I mean such an one as consists of a deter- 
minate number of certain simple or less complex ideas, joined 
in such a proportion and situation as the mind has before its 
view, and sees in itself, when that idea is present in it, or 
should be present in it, when a man gives a name to it ; I 
say should be, because it is not every one, nor perhaps any ono^ 
who is so careful of h^s language as to no word till he views 
in his mind the precise determined id^a which he resolves to 
make it the sign of. The want of tins is the cause of no 
small obscurity and confusion in men’s thoughts and 
discourses. 

I know there are not words enough in any language to 
answer all t^e variety of ideas that enter into men’s dis- 
courses and reasonings.* But this hinders not but that 
when any one uses any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea, which he make'^ it the sign of, and to which 
he should keep it steadily annexed durmg that present dis- 
course. Where he does not, or cannot do this, he in vain 
pretends to clear or distinct ideas it is plam his are not so; 
and therefore there can be exj)ected nothing but obscurity 
and confusion, where such terms are made use of as have not 
such a precise determination. 

Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas a way 
of speakmg less liable to mistakes, than clear and distinct . 
and where men have got such determined ideas of all that 
they reason, inquire, or argue ab(/<it, they will find a great 
part of their doubts and disputes at an end. The greatest 
pant of the questions and controversies that perplex mankind 
depending on the doubtful' and uncertain use of words, or 
(which is the same) indetermined ideas, which they are made 
to stand for, I havfe made choice of these terms to signify . 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which it perceives 
and has before it, distinct from the sound it uses as a sign of 

* Compiy^TB on this subject the remarks of Sir James Mackmtoali 
i Ethical Philosophy, Introduction, p. 49 et seq ), where he justly com- 
plains of the coarseness and poverty of our philosophical vocabulary 
Perhaps, however, in this, as in other things, it is m a great measure 
our indolence that is the cause of our poverty. — Ed. 
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it. 2. That this idea, thus’ determined, i. e., which the mind 
has itself, and knows, and sees there, be determined with- 
out any change to that name, and that name determined to 
that precise idea. If men had such determined ideas in 
their inquiries and discourses,^ they would both ^discern how 
far their own inquiries and discourses went, and avoid the 
greatest . part of the disputes and wranglings they have 
with others. 

Besides this, the boo]iseller will think it necessary I should 
advertise the reader tl^iat there is an addition of two chapters 
wholly new ; the one , if the association of ideas, the other of 
enthusiasm. These, with some other larger additions never 
before printed, he has engaged to print by themselves ^.fter 
the same manner, and for the same purpose, as was done 
when this Essay had the second in^ression. 

In the sixth edition there is very little addod or altered; 
the greatest part of what is new is contained in the twenty- 
first chapter of the second book, which any one, if he thinks 
it worth while, may, with aVery little labour, transcribe into 
the margin of tbe former edition. 
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BOOK I. 


Ohapter 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. An Inquiry into the Understanding^ pleasant and useful. 
— Since it is the understanding that sets man above the rest 
of sensible b(;^^ngs, and gives him all the advantage and 
dominion w})ijch he has over them, it is certainly a subject, 
even for its nobleness, worth our labour to inquire into. The 
understanding, like the eye, whiht it makes us see and per- 
ceive all other things, takes notice of itself; and it requires 
art and pains to set it at a distance, and make it its own 
object * But whatever be the difficulties that he m the way 
of this inquiiy , whatever it be that keeps us so much in the 
dark to ourselves ; sure I am that all the light we can let in 
upon our minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 
own understandings, will not only be very pleasant, but 
bring us great advantage in directing our thoughts m the 
J5(3arch of other things. 

2. Design — This, therefore, being my purpose, to inquire 
into the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent, I shall not at present meddle with the physical con- 
sideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence consists,». or by what motions of our spirits or 
alterations of our bodiest we come to have any sensation by 

* Compare with this the opinion of A man, who, m his Commentary 
on the Enchiiidion of Epictetus, remarks, that the reasoning power in 
man (17 duvt^^iQ 1) XoyiK))) 19 the only faculty which takes cognizance of 
Itself, and conipreliends its own nature, office, and worth, as well as those 
of all the other hiculties (Com in Epict Ench b 1 p 2 ) — Ed 
t Locke, though he does not heie name Hobbes, nevertheless refers 
to Ins speculations, almost making use of the very language of that 
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our oigans, or any ideas in^our understandings; and whether 
those ideas do in their formation, any or all of them, dejx'nd 
on matter or not. These are speculations which, however 
curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying out of my 
way in the design I am now upon.* It shall sutfice id my 
jiresent purj)ose, to consider the discerning faculties of a man, 
as they aic employed about the objects whicli they have to do 
with. And I shall imagine I have not wholly misemployed 
myself in the thoughts I shall have on this occiision, if, 
111 this historical, plain method, I can give any account 
of the ways whereby] our understandings come to attain 
those notions of things we have, and can set down any 
measures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the gi’ounds 
of those persuasions wliicli are to be found amdngst 
men, so various, different, and wholly contradictory; and 
yet asserted somewhere or ocher* with such assurance and 
confidence, that he that shall take a view ot' the opinions 
of mankind, observe their opj)Osition, and at the sanui time 
consider the fondness and, devotion wherewith they are 
embraced, the resolution and eagerness wheicwith they 
are maintained, may perhaps liave resison to suspect, that 
either there is no such thing as tnith at all, or that 
mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a certain know- 
ledge of it.f 

philosopher in his treatise on TTunian Natuie, where he says, “ Tmai^e or 
colour IS but an apparition unto us of the motion, agitation, oralteiation 
which the object worketh in the brain, or spnits, or some internal sub- 
stance of the head ” (Ch ii 4 ) — Ed 

* Dugrdd Stewart, whose philosophical reading was very extensive, 
observes upon this passage, “ f t is much to he wished that Mr Locke 
had adhered invariably to this wise resolution ” (Phil Essays, Prel 
Dissert p .'i ) — Ed 

t This was the opinion of those sophists who maintained that men mav 
dispute equally well on both sides of a question , for truth can be dis- 
covered, and we be .able to know with certainty when we jiossess it, the 
moment this discovery is made must bo the term oPall honest disputation , 
but if piobability be all we can attain to on .any subject, there will ever be 
room for differing opinions (V id Gecl Hist 8oph cap vi p 25 ) 
Montaigne has m his Essays a very fine passage on the search after 
tiaith, and the question whether it be possible or not to discover it “Si 
me fdut-il voir enfin, sTl est en la puissance de Fhomme de*trouver ce 
qu’il cherche et si cette quete, quTl y a employ^ depuis tant de sihcles, 
fa enneby de quelque nouvelle force, et de quelque vdnte solide , je croia 
qu’ I me confessera, a’il parle en conscience, que tout 1’ acquit qu’il a 
VOL^ I. K 
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3. Method , — It is therefore worth while to search out the 
bounds between opinion and knowledge, and exanune by 
what measures in things.^ whereof we have no certain know^ 
ledge, we ought to regulate our assent and moderate out 
persuasions. In order whereunto I shall pui'sue this following 
method. 

Fust, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man .observes, 
a^id is conscious to himself he has in his mind; and the 
ways whereby the understanding comes to be furnished with 
them. ' I 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to sho'w what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas, and the certainty, evi- 
dence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of f?ith, or 02 )inion; whereby I mean that assent 
which we giv>8 to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet 
we have no certain knowledge: and here we shall have 
occasion to examine^the reasons mnd degrees of assent. 

4, Useful to know the Extent of oiir Comprehension , — If by 
this inquiiy into the natuie of the understanding, I can dis- 
cover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what things 
.they are in any degree proportionate, and where they fail us, 
I suppose it may be of use to prevail vnth. the busy mind ol 
man to be more cautious in meddling with things exceeding 
its comprehension, to stop when it is at the utmost extent of 
its tether, and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those 
things which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities.^ We should not then perhaps be so 

retire d’unc si longue poursuite, e’est d’ avoir appna h recognoltre sa foi- 
blet.se L’lgnoraiice qui estoit natuiellemcnt en nous, nous Tavons par 
longue dtude confinnde et aveide* II cat advenu aux gens vdntablement 
scavans, ce que advient aux dpis de bled ils vont s dlevant et sc haus- 
sant la tete droite et,|ieie, tant qu’ils sont vuides, mais quand ils ont 
pleins et grossis de grain cn leur matuntd, ils commenceroit s’humilier 
et baisser les conies Pareillement, les horames, ayant tout cssayd, tout 
Bondd, et n’ ayant trouvd en cet amas de science et provision de tant de 
choses diverses, rien de massif et de ferme, et non quo vanitd, il sont 
renoned ^ijieur prdsomption et reconnu leur condition naturelle ’’ (t. v 

p 10 et seg^^) — E d 

* Tliat, with the history of philosophy before him, Locke should have 
hoped 80 much, is scarcely to be credited Indeed, to sib down in quiet 
Ignorance of anythmg is contrary to our nature , though it is quite possible 
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forward, out of an affectation of an universal knowledge, to 
raise questions, and perplex ourselves and others with dis- 
putes about things to which our understandings are not 
suited, and of wluch we cannot fi:ame in our minds any 
clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (asi it has per- 
haps too often happened) we have not any notions^ at 
all. If we can find out how far the understanding can 
extend its view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, 
and in what cases it can only judge and guess, we may 
learn to content our;- elves with what is attamable by us in 
this state. 

5. Out Capacity suited to our State and Concerns . — For 
though the comprehensiou of our understandings (Hornes 
exceeding short of the vast extent of things, yet we shall 
have cause enough to magnify th^ bountiful Author of our 
being, for that piojiortion and degree of knoVledge he has 
bestowed on us, so far above all the rest of tlie inhabitants 
of this our mansion. Men^ have reason to be well satisfied 
with what God hath thought fit for them, since he hath given 
them (as St. Peter ^ s^y^) Tcdvra Vpoc /cai eucrs€eiav, what- 
soever is necessary for the conveniences of life and information 
of virtue, and has put within the reach of their discovery 
the comfortable provision for this life, and the way that leads- 
to a better. How shoi*t soever their knowledge may come of 
an universal or perfect compiehension of whatsoever is, it yet 
secures their gi’eat concernments, that they have light enough 
to lead them to the knowledge of their IMaker and the sight 
of their own duties. Men may find matter sufficient to busy 
their hea'ds, and employ thmr hands with variety, delight, 
and satisfaction, if they will not boldly quarrel with their 
own constitution, and throw away the blessings their hands 
are filled with because they are not big cilough to gras]i 
everything. We shall not have much reason to complain of 
the narrowness of onr minds, if we will but employ them 
about what may be of use to us; for of that they aio 
very capable: and it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
childish peevishness, if we undervalue the advantages of our 

wastefiilly to expend in meie curious investigation a world of industry 
and ingenuity — Ed 

* Epist n 3, where consult the excellent note of the Pev. Mr. Trol- 
lo])e, in hjt Greek Tcstanient, p 500 — Ed 

^ K 2 
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knowledge, and neglect to improve*' it to the ends for which it 
was given ns, because there are some things that are set out 
of the reach of it. It vnll be no excuse to an idle and un- 
toward servant, who would not attend liis business by candle- 
light, to plead that he had not broad sunshine. The candle 
that is set up in us shines bright enough for all our purposes.* 
The discoveries we can make with this ought to satisfy us; 
and we shall then use oiu* understandings right, when we 
entertain all objects in that way and proportion that they are 
suited to our faculties, and upon these grounds they are 
capable of being proposed to us, and not peremptorily or 
intemperately require demoustration, and demand cei-tainty, 
whei^ probability only is to be Ijad, and which is sufficient 
to govern all our concernments If we will disbelieve every- 
thing because we canuo^ certainly know all things, we 
shall do mu<5hwhat as wisely as lie wlio would not use 
his legs, but sit still and perish, because he had no wings 

^ . . t 

6 Knov^ledge of bur Capacity a Cure of Scepticism and 
Idleness . — When we know bur own strength, we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes ol success ,t and 
.vhen we have well surveyed the powers of our own minds, 
and made some estimate what we may expect from them, we 
sihall not be inclined either to sit still, and not set our 
thoughts on work at all, in despair of knowing anything , or, 
on the other side, question everything, and disclaim all know- 
ledge, because some things are not to be understood. It is of 
great use to the sailor to know the length of his line, thougli 

* On the sufficiency, in a religious point of view, of reason and 
conscience, Uiahop Butler has a tine jiassage, whicli the leader will 
not be sorry to tmd inserted here. “Nothing,” observes his lordship, 
“can be more evident than that, exclusive of revelation, man can- 
not be considered as ^ creature left by his Maker to act at random, 
and live at laige up to the extent of his natural powers, as passion, 
humour, wilfulness happen to carry him , which is the condition brute 
creatures are in, but, that, from his make, constitution, or nature, 
he is, in the strictest and most proper sense, a law to himself 
lie hath^^e rule of nght within, what is wanting is only that 
he honestly attend to it ” (3rd Semion on Human Nature, p 
(35.)— Ed 

t Sumite matenam vestns, qiii scribitis, fequam 
V inbus, et versate diu quid feiTe recusent, 

Quid valeant humen.” — Hok Ars Poet. 38 — 40.-i-ED. 
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he cannot with it fathom' 'all the depths of the ocean. It is 
well he knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution 
him against running upon shoals that may rum him. Our 
business here is not to know all things, but those which con- 
cern our conduct If we can find out those measures, where- 
by a rational creature, put in that state in which man is in 
this world, may and ought to govern his opinions, and actions 
depending thereon, we need not to be troubled that some 
other things escape our knowledge. 

7. Occasion of this Essay . — This was that which gave the 
first rise to this essay concerning the understanding. For I 
thought that the first stop towards satisfying several in- 
quiries the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to 
take a view of our own undersijindings, examine our own 
powers, and see to what things they were adapted. Till that 
was done I suspected wo began at the wrong eiid, and in vain 
sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of truths 
that most concerned us, whilst wc let lobse our thoughts into 
the vast ocean of being ; as if ifil that boundless extent were 
the natural and undoubted possession of our understandings, 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its decisions, or that 
escaped its comprehension. Thus men extendmg their 
inquiries beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into those depths where they can find no sure foot- 
ing, it is no wonder that they raise questions and multiply 
disputes, which, never coming to any clear resolution, are 
projier only to continue and increase their doubts, and to 
confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, were 
the capacities of our understandings well considered, the 
extent of our knowledge once discovered, and the hoinzon 
found which sets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things, between what is and what is not com- 
prehensible by us, men would perhaps, with less scruple, 
acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and employ 
their thoughts and discourse with more advantage and satis- 
faction in the other, 

8. What Idea stands for , — Thus much I thought necessary 
to say concerning the occasion of this inquiry into human 
understanding. But, before I proceed on to what I have 
though^ on this subject, I must hero in the entrance beg 
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pardon of my reader for the frequent use of the word “ idea/’* * * § 
which he will find in the following treatise. It being that 
term which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, I have 
used it to ei[press whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, 
species, or whatever it is which the mind can be employed 
about in thinking ; and I could not avoid frequently 
using it.f 

•I presume it will be easily granted me, that there are such 
ideas in men’s mindsi,; every one is conscious of them in 
himself, and men’s words and actions will satisfy him that 
they are in others. 

Our first inquiry then shall bq, how they come into the 
mind. 


CHAPTER II. 

NO INNATE PIUNCIPLBi; IN THE MIND. 

1. The^ way shown how we cmne by rniy Kmwledge, snffidmt 
to prove it mt innate. — It is an established opinion amongst 
some men4 that there are in the understanding certain innate 

* Locke was not, however, the first wnter who employed the term 
‘‘idea ” with such a s^ification in our language Hobbes had used it, 
(Human Nature, c i § 7 ) and so had Sir Thomas Browne (Beligio 
Medici, p 24 ) ; but as m them it occurred but casually, and was visibly 
connected with no system, the world allowed it to pass unquestioned. 
The reader will find Locke’s own defence of the word in his Letters to 
the Bishop of Worcester In Milton U is synonymous with form. 
<A.pology for his Early Life and Wntmgs, p. 72 ) 

T ^e Appendix at end of vol ii. — Ed. 

I By “ some men ” Locke here^appears to allude more particularly to 
Descartes and his followers, De la'Eorge, Claude de Clerselier, Bohault, 
Regis, &c Descartes, it is well known, divided our ideas into three 
classes, those acquired through the medium of the senses, those 
created by the mind by reflection, and those which are bom with us or are 
innate. Of these, Locke, it will be seen, rejects the last, proving sen- 
sation and reflection to be the only fountains of all we know. They who 
deshe to enter historically or otherwise mto a thorough investigation of this 
subject ma5^j»nsult Tennemann’s “Manual of the History ofPhilosophy, ” 

§ 336 et seq. ; “Buhle, Histoire de la Philosophie Modeme,” t. iv. 
p. 201—380, but more particularly p 204 et seq , Hume’s Essays, ito, 
p. 269 272, particularly the note (a), which the reader will find m page 
89, and compare with them Berkeley’s “Three Dialogues,^ between 
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principles ; some primary notions, Koival twoiai, characters, as 
it were, stamped upon the mind ^of man, which the soul 
receives in its very first being, and brings into the world with 
it. It would he sufdcient to convince unprejudiced readers 
of the falseness of this supposition, if I shoM only show 
(as I hope I shall in the following parts of this discourse) bow 
men, bjyely by the use of their natural faculties, may attain 
to all the knowledge they have, without the help of any 
innate impressions, and may arrive at certainty, without any 
such original notions or principles. For I imagine any one 
will easily grant that it would be impertinent to suppose the 
ideas of colours innate in a creature to whom God hath given 
sight, and a power to receive them by the eyes from external 
objects; and no less imreasonable would it be to attribute 
several truths to the impressions 0 / nature and innate charac- 
ters, when we may observe in ourselves faculties fit to attain 
as easy and certain knowledge of them, as if tliey were origi- 
nally imprinted on the min^. 

But because a man is not permitted without censure to 
follow his own thoughts in thd search of truth, when they 
lead him ever so little out of the common road, I shall set 
down the reasons that made me doubt of the truth of 
that opinion, as an excuse for my mistake, if I be in 
one; which I leave to be considered by those who, with 
me, dispose themselves to embrace truth wherever they 
find it. 

2. General Assent the great Argument . — There is nothing 
more commonly taken for^ granted than that there are certain , 
principles, both speculative and practical, (for they speak of 
both,) universally agreed upon by all mankind, which there- 
fore, they argue, must needs be constant impressions, which 
the souls of men receive in their first beings, ^nd which they 
bring into the world with them, as nece^psarily and really as 
they do any of their inherent faculties. 

3. Universal Consent proves nothing innale. — This argu- 
ment, drawn from universal consent, has this misfortune in it, 
that if it were true in matter of fact, that there wej;e certain 
truths wherein all mankind agreed, it would not ^rove them 

Hylaa and Philonous,” Works, voL i. p. 109 et seq. with Buhle’s ad- 
mirable Anal 3 rsi 8 of his Philosophy, t, v. p. 76 — 176, and Tennemann’s 
Manual, i 340. — Ed. 
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innate, if there can be any other way shown how men may 
come to that universal , agreement in the things they do 
consent in, which I presume may be done. 

4. “ What is, is,'" cmd “it is impossible for the same Thing to 
he and not to^he^* not universally assented to. — But, which is 
worse, this argument of universal consent, which is made use 
of to prove innate principles, seems to mo a demonstration 
that there are none such; because there are none to which 
all' mankind give an imiversal assent. I shall begin with 
the speculative, and infstance in those magnified principles of 
demonstration, “whatsoever is, is,’* and “it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be;” which, of all others,* I 
think* have the most allowed title do innate. These have so 
settled a reputation of maxims universally received, that it 
will no doubt be thought strange if any one should seem to 
question it. But yet I take liberty to say, that these propo- 
sitions are so far from having an universal assent, that there 
are a great* part of mankind to wjiom they are not so much 
as known. 

5. Hot on the Mind naturally imprinted, because not known 
to Children, Idiots, <Scc. — For, first, it is evident that all chil- 
dren and idiots have not the least apprehension or thought of 
them; and the want of that is enough to destroy that uni- 
versal assent which must needs be the necessary concomitant 
of all innate truths : it seeming to me near a contradiction to 
say that there are truths imprinted on the soul which it per- 
ceives or understands not; imprinting, if it signify anything, 
being nothing else but the making (jertain truths to be per- 
ceived. For to imprint anything on the mind without the 
mind’s perceiving it, seems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore children and idiot^ have souls, have minds, with 
those impressions upon them, they must unavoidably perceive 
them, and necessarily know and assent to these truths ; which 
since they do not, it is evident that there are no such impres- 
sions. For if they are not notions naturally imprinted, how 
can they be innate ? and if they are notions imprinted, how 
can they unknown] To say a notion is imprinted on the 
mind, and yet at the same time to say that the mind is 

A solecism found in most persons’ mouths, not unlike that of Milton : — 
‘ ‘ Adam, the noblest man of men smce bom, 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” yEd. 
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ignorant of it, and never* yet took notice of it, is to make 
this impression nothing. No proposition can be said to be in 
the mind which it never yet knew, which it was never yet 
conscious of. For if any one may, then, by the same reason, 
all propositions that are true, and the mind is capable of 
ever assenting to, may be said to be in the mind, and to be 
imprinted : since, if any one can be said to be in tho#mind, 
which it never yet knew, it must be only because it is capable 
of knowing it, and so the mind is of all truths it ever shall 
know. Nay, thus truths may be imprinted on the mind 
which it never did nor ever shall know; for a man may hve 
long, and die at last in ignorance of many truths which his 
mind was capable of knowing, and that with certainty. So 
that if the capacity of knowing be the natural impression 
contended for, all the truths a ma^^ ever comes to know will, 
by this account, be every one of them innate ; and this great 
point will amount to no more, but only to a tery improper 
way of speaking ; ^jrhich, whilst it pretends to assert the 
contrary, says nothing different from those who deny innate 
principles. For nobody, I think, ever denied that the mind 
was capable of knowing several truths. The capacity, they 
say, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then to what 
end such contest for certain innate maxims? If truths can 
be imprinted on the understanding without being perceived, 

I can see no difference there can be between any truths the 
mind is capable of knowing in respect of their original: 
they must all be innate or all adventitious; in vain shall a 
man go about to distinguish them. He therefore that talks 
of innate notions in the understanding, cannot (if he intend ' 
thereby any distinct sort of truths) mean such truths to be in 
the understanding as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if these words (to be in 4ihe understand- 
ing) have any propriety, they signify to be understood; so 
that to be in the understanding and not lo be understood, to 
be in the mind and never to be perceived, is all one as to say 
anything is and is not in the mind or understanding. If 
therefore these two propositions, “ Whatsoever is^ is,” and 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and noi to be,” are 
by nature imprinted, children cannot be ignorant of them; 
infants, and all that have souls, must necessarily have them in 
their urfderstandings, know the truth of them, and assent to it. 
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6. Tha^ Men know them when they come to the Use of Reason, 
answered . — To avoid this, it is usually answered, that all men 
know and assent to them, when they come to the use of 
reason, and this is enough to prove them innate. I answer : 

7. Doubtfpl expressions, that have scarce any signification, 
go for clear reasons to those who, being prepossessed, take 
not the pains to examine even what they themsejves say. 
For, to apply this answer with any tolerable sense to our 
present purpose, it must signify one of these two things; 
either that as soon as, men come to the use of reason these 
supposed native inscriptions come to be known and observed 
by them, or else that the use and exercise of men’s reason 
assists them in the discovery of these principles, and certainly 
makes them known to them. 

8. If Reason discovered them, that wovld not prove them 
innate.— \i they mean, that by the use of reason men may 
discover these principles, and that this is sufficient to prove 
them innate, their way of arguing will stand thus, viz., that 
whatever truths reason can certainly discover to us, and make 
us firmly assent to, those are all naturally imprinted on the 
mind ; since that universal assent, which is made the mark 
of them, amounts to no more but this, that by the use of 
reason wo are capable to come to a certain knowledge of and 
assent to them ; and, by this means, there will be no differ- 
ence between the maxims of the mathematicians, and theorems 
they deduce from them : all must be equally allowed innate, 
they being all discoveries made by th& use of reason, and 
truths that a rational creature ma^ certainly come to know, 
if he apply his thoughts rightly that; way. 

It is false that Reason discovers them . — But how can 
these men think the use of reason necessary to discover prin- 
ciples that are i supposed inflate, when reason (if we may 
believe them) is nothing else but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles or propositions that are 
already known? That certainly can never be thought innate 
which we have need of reason to discover; unless, as I have 
said, we will have all the certain truths that reason ever 
tcEiches u^ to be innate. We may as well think the use of 
reason necessary to make our eyes discover visible objects, as 
that there shoidd be need of reason, or the exercise thereof, 
to make the understanding see what is originally eUgraven 
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on it, and cannot be in thfe understanding before it be per- 
ceived by it. So that to make reason discover those truths 
thus imprinted, is to say that the uSe of reason discovers to 
a man what he knew before : and if men have those innate 
impressed truths originally, and before the use reason, and 
yet are always ignorant of them till they come to the use of 
reason, it is in effect to say, that men know and kno^w them 
not at the same time. 

10. It will here perhaps be said that mathematical demon- 
strations, and other truths that are not ii^nate, are not assented 
to as soon as proposed, wherein they are distinguished from 
these maxims and other innate truths. I shall have occasion 
to speak of assent, upon the first proposing, more particu- 
larly by and by. I shall here only, and that veiy readily, 
allow, that these maxims and mathematical demonstmtions 
are in this different : that the one fiave need of a*eason, using 
of proofs, to make them out and to gain our assent ; but the 
other, as soon as understood, are, without any the least reason- 
ing, embraced and assented*to. But I -withal beg leave to 
observe, that it lays open the weakness of this subterfuge, 
which requires the use of reason for the discovery of these 
general truths ; smce it must be confessed that in their dis- 
covery there is no use made of reasoning at aU.* And I 
think those who give this answer will not be forward to 
affirm that the knowledge of this maxim, that it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be,” is a deduction 
of our reason. For this would be to destroy that bounty of 
nature they seem so fond of, whilst they make the knowledge 
of those principles to depAid on the labour of our thoughts.. 
For all reasonmg is search, and casting about, and requires 
pains and application. And how can it with any tolerable 
sense be supposed^ that what was imprinted by nature, as the 
foundation and guide of our reason, should need the use of 
reason to discover it 'I 

11. Those who will take the pains to reflect with a little 
attention on the operations of the understanding, will find 
that this ready assent of the mind to some truths, depends 

* This is, I think, a mistake ; the reason is consulted, but the matter 
being easy, it decides rapidly. Otherwise they would be as evident 
to persons irrational as. to those endued with reason, which they 
are not— ?E d. 
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not either on, native inscription 6r the use of reason, but on 
a faculty of the mind quite distinct from both of them, as we 
shall see hereafter. E^on, therefore, having nothing to do 
in procuring our assent to these maxims, if by saying, that 
men know and assent to them, when they come to the use of 
reason, be meant, that the use of reason assists us in the 
knowledge of these maxims, it is utterly false ; and were it 
true, would prove them not to be innate. 

. 12. The coming to the Use of Reason not the Time we come 
to know these Maxim?. — If by knowing and assenting to them 
when we come to the use of reason, be meant, that this is 
the time when they come to be taken notice of by the mmd; 
and that as soon as children con^e to the use of reason, they 
come also to know and assent to these maxims; this also is 
false and frivolous. First, it is false, because it is evident 
these maxiuKo are not in the mind so early as the use of 
reason ; and iiherefore the coming to the use of reason is 
falsely assigned as the time of their discovery. How many 
instances of the use of reason liay we observe in children, a 
long time before they havo any knowledge of this maxim, 
that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be ’* ! And a great part of illiterate people and savages pass 
many years, even of their rational age, without ever thinking 
on this and the like general propositions.* I grant, men come 
not to the knowledge of these general and more abstract 
truths, which are thought innate, till they come to the use of 
reason ; and I add, nor then neither, '^ich is so because, 
till after they come to the use of reason, those general 

■* Wolf, countenanced by Leibnitz, Snamtained in Grermany, long 
after the death of Locke, the doctrine of innate ideas, and invented a 
very ingenious system m support of it. In bs Logic, however, he 
states the question hypothetically, observing, “Whether our notions of 
external things ai^ conveyed into the soul, as into^n empty leceptacle, 
or whether rather they lie not buried, as it were, in the essence of the 
soul, and are brought forth barely by his own powers, on occasion of the 
changes produced in our bodies by external objects, is a question at 
present foreign to this place. In my ‘Thoughts on God and the 
Hunaan Soul,’ chap, v., I shall there only be able to show, that thejast 
opinion is the more agreeable to truth.” (Logic, c. i § 6 ) Wolf 
would proDaA)ly, consistently with the above passage, have explamed the 
ignorance of the savages in the text, by supposing that the ideas 
origmally impnnted on their minds can only be brought to light by 
circumstances, as secret characters or writmg sometimes become not 
visible until th^ have been breathed upon or exposed to the — Ed. 
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abstract ideas are not framed in the mind, about which those 
general maxims are, which are mistaken for iunate principles, 
but are indeed discoveries made and* verities introduced and 
brought into the mind by the same way, and discovered by 
the same steps, as several other propositions, which nobody 
was over so extravagant as to suppose innate. •This I hope 
to make plain in the sequel of this discourse. I allow there- 
fore, a necessity that men should come to the use of reason 
before they get the knowledge of those general truths, but 
deny that men s coming to the use of reason is the time of 
their discovery. 

1 3. By this they are not distinguished from other knowable 
TrutJis. — In the mean time it is observable, that this saying, 
that men know and assent ifo these maxims when they come 
to the use of reason, amounts in reality of fact to no more 
but this, that they are never kr»wn nor taken notice of 
before the use of reason, but may possibly be assented to some 
time after, during a man’s life ; but when is uncertain ; and 
so may all other knowablo truths, as well as these, which 
therefore have no advantage nqr distinction from others by 
this note of being known when we come to the use of reason, 
nor are thereby proved to be innate, bub quite the contrary. 

14. 7/ coming to the Use of Reason were the Time of their 
Discovery, it would not prove them innate. — But, secondly, 
were it true, that the precise time of their being known and 
assented to were when men come to the use of reason, 
neither would that prove them innate. This way of arguing 
is as frivolous as the supposition itself is false. For by what 
kind of logic will it appear that any notion is originally by 
nature imprmted in the mind in its first constitution, because* 
it comes first to be observed and assented to when a faculty 
of the mind, which has quite a. distinct province, begins to 
exert itself'? And therefore the coming to the use of speech, 
if it were supposed the iime that these maxims are first 
assented to, (which it may be with as much truth as the time 
when men come to the use of reason,) would be as good a 
proof that they werq, innate, as to say they are innate 
because men assent to them when they come to tfie use of 
reason. I agree then with these men of innate principles, 
that there is no knowledge of these general and self-evident 
inaxim?i in the mind till it comes to the exercise of reason ; 
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but I deny that the coming td the use of reason is the 
precise time when they are first taken notice of ; and if that 
were the precise time, ' I deny that it would prove them 
innate. All that can with any truth be meant by this 
proposition, that men assent to them when they come to the 
use of reason, is no more but this, that the making of 
general abstract ideas and the understanding of general 
natnes being concomitant of the rational faculty, and grow- 
ing up with it, children commonly get not those general 
ideas, nor learn the names that stand for them, tiU, having 
for a good while exercised their reason about famiHar and 
more particular ideas, they are, by their ordinary discourse 
and actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational conversation. If assenting to these maxims when 
men come to the use of reason can be true in any other 
sense, I desire, it may be ‘j^hown; or at least, how in this, or 
any other sense, it proves them innate. 

15. The Steps by which the Mind attains several Truths . — 
The senses at first let in particular ideas, and furnish the yet 
empty cabinet;* and the mmd by degrees growing familiar 

* Dr. Whewell having remarked that the comparison of the mmd to 
a sheet of white paper (elsewhere employed by Locke) is not just, 
quotes from Professor Sedgwick a metaphor which he conaideiN 
“much more apt and beautiful ” “Man’s soul at fimt is one unvaned 
blank, till it has received the impressions of external experience. Yet 
has this blank been already touched by a celestial hand, and when 
plunged in the colours which surround it, it takes not its tinge from 
accident, but design, and comes out covered with a glorious pattern ” 
(Discourse on the Studies of the University, p 54 Preface to Sir J 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 36 ) 
I confess I do not perceive the superiority of the new figure over the 
old, nor, m fact, in what circumstances they differ. Locke, in the tcvt, 
suggests another image — that of an “empty cabinet.” But neither this, 
nor -any other tha^ I have seen, helps us at all to comprehend the true 
nature of the mind Mackintosh says, “How many ultimate facts of 
that nature (i e , which are presupposed by the doctrine of association) 
are contained and involved in Aristotle’s celebrated companson of the 
mind in its first state ^0 a sheet of unwritten paper I” (Dissert § 6 p. 
249.) He then quotes from Aristotle the passage in which the com- 
parison .s made 5’ bvrwQy uxnrep av ypapparsKp (p prjbav vTrapx^ 
£vr£\£Xf«^t.y£ypa/x/x£voV OTTfp avptaivH sttl tov vov. (De Anima, lii. 
iv. 14. 1. vii.^’p 71 Tauchnitz ) Sir James modernizes the language 
of Aristotle, however, for ypaujiaraXov does not mean “a sheet of 
unwritten paper,” but a waxed tablet, 'wliich had sometimes two or 
more leaves. (Poll. Onomast. iv. 18 ) But what is more ^iinous, it 
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with some of them, they ^ are lodged 'in the memory, and 
names got to them. Afterwards, the mind proceeding 
farther, abstracts them, and by degrees learns the use of 
general names. In this manner the mind comes to be 
furnished with ideas and language, the materials about which 
to exercise its discursive faculty; and the use of reason be- 
comes daily more visible, as these materials that give it 
employirrent increase. But though the having of |eneral 
ideas and the use of general words and reason usually grow 
together, yet I see not how this any way proves them innate. 
The knowledge of some truths, I confess, is very early in the 
mind; but in a way that shows them not to be innate. For 
if we will observe, we shall find it still to be about ideas not 
innate but acquired; it being about those first which are 
imprinted by external things, with which hifxJits have earliest 
to do, which make the most freqhent impres^ons on their 
senses. In ideas thus got the mind discovers that some 
agree and others differ, probably as soon as it has any use of 
memory, as soon as it is able to retain and perceive distinct 
ideas. But whether it be then.or no, this is certain, it does 
so long before it has the use of words, or comes to that which 
we commonly call “ the use of reason.” For a child knows as 
certainly before it can speak the difference between the ideas 
of sweet and bitter (i. e., that sweet is not bitter), as it knows 
afterwards (when it comes to speak) that wormwood and 
sugarplums are not the same thing. 

16. A child knows not that three and four are equal to 
seven, till he comes to be able to count seven, and has got the 
name and idea of equality; and then, upon explaining those 
words, he presently assents to, or rather perceives the truth 
of that proposition. But neither does he then readily assent 
because it is an innate truth, non was his assent wanting till 
then because he wanted the use of reason ; 6ut the truth of 
it appears to him as soon as he has settled in his mind the 
clear and distinct ideas that these names stand for; and then 
he knows the truth of that proposition upon the same grounds 

also signified “a cabinet,” and may have suggested to Locke the com- 
parison in the text, "wanixarelov Si irapd rote *Attiko^q, kuI iv u 
dpyvpiov dnsKeiTO. (Poll. Onomast iv 19, On which consult the 
notes of Kuhn and Jungermann, t. iv. p. 601, and Harpocrat. m v. 
CLpyvpoOijrrt], p. 33. Beldi.) — E d. 
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and by the same means that he kiew before that a rod and a 
cherry are not the same thing; and upon the same grounds 
also that he may come ^o know afterwards that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be,” as shall be 
more folly shown hereafter. So that the later it is before 
any one com^ to have those general ideas about which those 
maxims are, or to know the signification of those general 
terms that stand for them, or to put together in his mind 
the ideas they stand for, the later also will it be before he 
comes to assent to those maxims, whose terms, with the 
ideas they stand for,*being no more innate than those of a 
cat or a weasel, he must stay till time and observation have 
acquainted him with them ; and then he will be in a capacity 
to know the truth of these ma:j{ims, upon the first occasion 
that shall make him put together those ideas in his mind, 
and observe ^whether they agree or disagree, according as is 
expressed in .those proposition^. And therefore it Is that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty- 
seven, by the same self-evidence ihat he knows one and two 
to be equal to three: yet a <^hild knows this not so soon as 
the other; not for want of the use of reason, but because the 
ideas the words eighteen, mneteen, and thirty-seven stand 
for, are not so soon got as those which are signified by one, 
two, and three. 

17. Assenting as soon as proposed amd understood, proves 
them not innate , — This evasion therefore of general assent, 
when men jcome to the use of reason, failing as it does, and 
leaving no difference between those supposed innate and 
other truths that are afterwards -acquired and learnt, men 
have endeavoured to secure an universal assent to those they ^ 
call maxims, by saying they are generally assented to as soon 
as proposed, and the terms they are proposed in understood : 
seeing all men, even children, as soon as they hear and under- 
stand the terms aiisent to these propositions, they think it 
is sufficient to prove them innate. For since men never fail, 
after they have once understood the words, to acknowledge 
them for undoubted truths, they would infer that certainly 
these propositions were first lodged in the - understanding, 
which, without any teaching, the mind, at the very first 
proposal, immediately closes with and assents to, and after that 
never doubts again. 
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18. ^ such cm Assent he a Ma/rk of Innate^ then “ thai one 
and two a/re equal to threSy that Sw^ness is not BUtemesSj' 
and a thousand the lUcOy must he mncute. — In answer to this, 
I demand whether ready assent given to a proposition, upon 
first hearing and underst^ding the terms, be a sertain mark 
of an innate principled’ If it be not, such a general assent 
is in vam urged as a proof of them : if it be said that it is a 
mark of innate, they must then allow all such propositions to 
be innate which are generally assented to as soon as heard, 
whereby they will find themselves plentifully stored with 
innate principles. For upon the same ground, viz., of assent 
at first hearing and understanding the terms, that men would 
have those maxims pass for innate, they must also admit 
several propositions about numbers to be innate; and thus, 
that one and two are equal to thrqe, that two and two are 
equal to four, and a multitude of other the lik^ropositions 
in numbers, that everybody assents to at first liearing and 
understanding the terms, must have a place amongst these 
innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers 
alone, and propositions made about several of them; but even 
natural pMlosophy, and all the other sciences, afford pro- 
positions which are sure to meet with assent as soon as they 
are understood. That two bodies cannot be in the same 
place, is a truth that nobody any more sticks at than at these 
maxims, “ that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be, that white is not black, that a square is not a 
circle, that bitterness is not sweetness:” these and a million 
of such other proposition^ as many at least as we have 
distinct ideas of, every man in his wits, at first hearing and • 
knowing what the names stand for, must necessarily assent to. 

If these men will be true to their owm mle, and have assefit 
at first hearing and understanding the terms t<? be a mark of 
innate, they must allow not only as many iqnate propositions 
as men have distinct ideas, but as many as men can make 
propositions wherein different ideas are denied one of another. 
Since every proposition, wherein one different idea is denied 
of another, will certaioly find assent at first hearing and 
understanding the terms as this general one, “ it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be,” or that which is the 
foundation of it, and is the easier understood of the two, 
“the same is not different;” by which account they will have 
VOL. I. L 
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legions of innate propositions of iliis one sort, without men- 
tioning any other. But since no proposition can be innate 
unless the ideas about which it is be innate, this will be to 
suppose all our ideas of colours^ sounds^ tastes^ figure, <fec. 
innate, than^which there <iannot be anything more opposite 
to reason and experience.* Universal and ready assent upon 

* Hume, in a note to hia section on the origin of ideas, already referred 
to, sp'eaks of the question which is the subject of this first book, in a 
somewhat light and trifling manner. Hia supposition that “innate” 
may be synonymous witji “natural,” iu any sense in which the latter 
term can be employed, appears to me highly unphilosophical. What 
Descartes and Locke understood by the word “innate” it does not seem 
diflicult to determme it signifies in their works “impressed on the 
onginal substance of the mind, from ijbe first moment of its existence, 
by the Creator,” consequently bom with us, wholly independent of our 
senses, and refemble to no material source. This is true of our primary 
passions and a^ections, which m their elementary state are congenital 
or coeval with^the mind; but passions and affections are not ideas, but 
sources of action, laid deep among the simplest principles of our nature. 

I admit that throughout this first book Locke’s language is not suffi- 
ciently exact; but whether it be bd loose and ambiguous as Hume 
pretends, I leave the reader to decide. “’Tis probable,” observes this 
writer, “that no more was me5nt by those who denied innate ideas, 
than that all ideas were copies of our impressions ; though it must be 
confessed that the terms which they employed were not chosen with such 
caution, nor so exactly defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their 
doctnne. For what is meant by innodel If innate be equivalent to 
natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mmd must bo allowed 
to be innate, or natural, in whatever sense we take the latter word, 
whether m opposition to what is uncommon, artificial, or nuraculous. 

If by mnate be meant contemporary to our birth, the dispute seems to 
be fnvolous, nor is it worth while to inquire at what time thinking 
begins, whether before, at, or after oi^ birth. Again, the word idea 
seems to be commonly taken in a very loose sense, even by Mr. Locke 
himself^ as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensations and 
passions, as well as thoughts. Now in this sense I should desire to 
know what can be meant by asserting that self-love, or resentment of 
injunes, or the passion betwixt the sexes is not innate? 

“But admitting t^ese terms, and ideas, in the sense above 

explained, and understanding by irmate what is original or copied from 
no precedent perception, then may we assert that aU our impressions are 
innate, and our ideas not innate 

“To be ingenuous, I must own it to be my opinion that Mr. Locke 
was betrayed into this question by the schoolmen, who, making use of 
undefined Herms, draw out their disputes to a tedious length, without 
ever touching the point in question. A like ambiguity and circumlo- 
cution seem to run through all that ^eat philosopher’s reasonings on 
this subject.” (Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect 11. 
note a,\ — ^Ed, 
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hearing and understanding^the terms is, I grant, a mark of 
self-evidence; but self-evidence, depending not on innate 
impressions, but on something else, (as we shall show here- 
after,) belongs to several propositions which nobody was yet 
80 extravagant as to pretend to he innate. 

1 9. Such less general Fropositions kriovm before these uni 
versal Maxims. — ^N'or let it be said, that those more particular 
self-evident propositions, which are assented to at ^ first 
hearing, as that one and two are equal to three, that green is 
not red, &c., are received as the consequences of those more 
universal propositions which are looked on as innate prin- 
ciples ; since any one, who will but take the pains to observe 
what passes in the underst^ding, will certainly find that 
these, and the like less general propositions, are certainly 
known and firmly assented to by those who are utterly 
ignorant of those more general maxims ; and so, being earher 
in the mind than those (as they are called) fix'll principles, 
cannot owe to them the assent wherewith they are received 
at first hearing. 

20. Om arid One equal to Two^ iCrc., not general nor usefuly 
answered . — If it be said that these propositions, viz., two 
and two arc equal to four, red is not blue, &c , are not general 
maxims, nor of any great use,” I answer that makes nothing 
to the argument of universal assent upon hearing and under- 
standing. For if that be the certain mark of innate, what- 
ever proposition can be found that receives general assent as 
soon as heard and understood, that must be admitted for an 
innate proposition, as well as this maxim, “that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be,” they being 
upon this ground equal. And as to the difference of being 
more general, that makes this maxim more remote from 
being innate; those general and Abstract ideas being more 
strangers to our first apprehensions than those of more 
particular self-evident propositions, and therefore it is longer 
before they are admitted and assented to by the growing 
understanding. And as to the usefulness of these magnified 
maxims, that perhaps will not be found so great as is 
generally conceived, when it comes in its due plate to he 
more fully considered. 

21. These Maxims not being known sometimes till proposedy 
proves them not innate . — But we have not yet done with 

L 2 
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assenting to propositions at first hearing and understanding 
their terms ; it is fit we first take notice that this, instead of 
being a mark that they We innate, is a proof of the contrary; 
since it supposes that several, who understand and know 
other things, are ignorant of these principles till they are 
proposed to them, and that one may be unacquainted with 
these truths till he hears them from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be proposed in order to gaining 
assent, when, by being in the understanding by a natural 
and original impression, (if there were any such,) they could 
not but be known before 1 Or doth the proposing them print 
them clearer in the mind than nature didl If so, then the 
consequence will be that a map. knows them better after he 
has been thus taught them than he did before. Whence it 
will follow that these principles may be made more evident 
to us by others’ teaching than nature has made them by 
impression ; which will ill agree with the opinion of innate 
principles, and give but little authority to them; but, on the 
contrary, makes them unfit to oe the foundations of all our 
other knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This cannot 
be denied, that men grow first acquainted with many of these 
self-evident truths upon their being proposed ; but it is clear 
that whosoever does so, finds in himself that he then begins 
to know a proposition which he knew not before, and which 
from thenceforth he never questions; not because it was 
innate, but because the consideration of the nature of the 
things contained in those words would not suffer him to think 
otherwise, how or whensoever he is brought to reflect on 
them. And if whatever is assented to at first hearing and 
understanding the terms must pass for an innate principle, 
ef ery well-grounded obversation, drawn from particulars into 
a general rule, must be inflate ; when yet it is certain that 
not all, but only sagacious heads light at first on these 
observations, and reduce them into general propositions, not 
innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance and 
reflection on particular instances. These, when observing 
men have made them, unobserving men, when they are pro- 
posed to'iihem, cannot refuse their assent to. 

22. Implicitly known before proposing j aigrdjies that the 
Mind is capable of vmderstamdvng them, or else signifies no- 
Uivng , — If it be "the understanding hath an implicit 
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knowledge of these principles, but not an explicit, before this 
first hearing,” (as they must who yill say “that they are 
in the imderstanding before they are known,”) it will be hard 
to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted on the 
understanding implicitly ; unless it be this, thaif the mind is 
capable of understanding and assenting firmly to such pro- 
positions., And thus all mathematical demonstrations, as 
well as first principles, must be received as native impressions 
on the mind ; which I fear they will scarce allow them to be, 
who find it harder to demonstrate a proposition than assent 
to it when demonstrated. And few mathematicians will be 
forward to believe that all the diagrams they have drawn, 
were but copies of those innate characters which nature had 
engraven upon their minds. 

23. The Argummi of aasetding jwet hmring^ is wpm a 
false Supposition of no precedent teaching, — ThA’e is, I fear, 
this further weakness in the foregoing argument,* which would 
persuade us that therefore ^ose maxims are to be thought 
innate, which men admit at first hearing, because they assent 
to propositions which they are 'not taught, nor do receive 
from the force of any argument or demonstration, but a bare 
explication or understanding of the terms. Under which 
there seems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are supposed 
not to be taught nor to learn anything de novo; when, in 
truth, they are taught, and do learn something they were 
ignorant of before. For, first, it is evident that they have 
learned the terms, and their signification; neither of which 
was bom with them. But, this is not all the acquired know- 
ledge in the case: the ideas themselves, about which the. 
proposition is, are not bom with them, no more than their 
names, but got afterwards. So that in all propositions that 
are assented to at first hearing, the terms of the proposition, 
their standing for such ideas, and the id^ themselves that 
they stand for, being neither of them innate, I would fain 
know what there is remaining in such propositions that is 
innate. For I would gladly have any one name that propo- 
sition whose terms or ideas were either of them innate. 
We by degrees get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
priated connexion one with another ; and then to propositions 
made in such terms, whose signification we have learnt, and 
wherein the agreement or disagreement we can perceive in 
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our ideas when put together is expressed, we at first hearing 
assent; though to other propositions, in themselves as certain 
and evident, but which are concerning ideas not so soon or so 
easily got, we are at the same time no way capable of assent- 
ing. For though a child quickly assents to this proposition, 
that an apple is not fire,” when by familiar acquaintance he 
has got the ideas of those two different things distinctly im- 
printed on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and 
fire stand for them ; yet it will be some years after, perhaps, 
before the same child will assent to this proposition, that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be;” because 
that, though perhaps the words are as easy to be learnt, yet 
the signification of them being m'ore large, comprehensive, and 
abstract than of the names annexed to those sensible things 
the child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their 
precise meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in 
his mind those general ideas they stand for. Till that bo 
done, you will in vain endeavouy to make any child assent to 
a proposition made up of such genei-al terms ; but as soon as 
ever he has got those ideas’ and learned their names, he for- 
wardly closes with the one as well as the other of the 
forementioned propositions, and with both for the same 
reason ; vi^., because he finds the ideas he has in his mind to 
agree or disagree, according as the words standing for them 
are aflGh-med or denied one of another in the proposition. 
But if propositions be brought to him in words which stand 
for ideas he has not yet in his mind, to such propositions, 
however evidently true or false in themselves, he affords 
neither assent nor dissent, but is ignorant. For words being 
but empty sounds, any fiirther than they are signs of our 
idfias, we cannot but asseqt to them as they correspond to 
those ideas we have, but no further than that. But the 
showing by what , steps and ways knowledge comes into our 
minds, and the grounds of several degrees of assent, being 
the business of the following discourse, it may suffice to have 
only touched on it here, as one reason that made me doubt 
of those innate principles. 

24. Not innate because 7voi miiv&rsaUy assented to , — To 
conclude this argument of universal consent, I agree with 
these defenders of innate principles, that if they are innate 
they must needs have universal assent. .For that a truth 
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should be innate and yet lot assented to, is to me as unintel- 
ligible as for a man to know a truth and be ignorant of it at 
the same time. But then, by these men^s own confession, 
they cannot be innate, since they are not assented to by 
those who understand not the terms, nor by a great part of 
those who do understand them, but have yet ntJver heard nor 
thought of those propppitions; which, I think, is at least one 
half -of ’mankind. Biit were the number far less, it^ would 
be enough to destroy universal assent, and thereby show these 
propositions not to be innate, if children alone were igno- 
rant of them. 

25. These Maxims not the first JcTwvm . — But that I may 
not be accused to argue from the thoughts of infants, which 
are unknown to us, and tci conclude from what passes in their 
understandings before they express it, I say next, that these 
two general propositions are not«fche truths that first possess 
the minds of children, nor are antecedent tfi all acquired 
and adventitious notions ; which, ifi they were innate, they 
must needs be. Whethe? we can determine it or no, it 
matters not, there is certainly a time when children begin to 
think, and their words and actions do assure us that they do 
so. When therefore they are capable of thought, of know- 
ledge, of assent, can it rationally be supposed they can be 
ignorant of those notions that nature has imprinted, were 
there any such 1 Can it be imagined with any appearance of 
reason, that they perceive the impressions from things with- 
out, and be at the same time ignorant of those characters 
which nature itself has taken care to stamp within] Can 
they receive and assent adventitious notions, and be igno- 
rant of those which are supposed woven into the very prip- 
ciples of their being, and imprinted there in indelible 
characters, to be the foundation and guide of all 'their 
acquired knowledge* and future reasonings] This would bo 
to make nature take pains to no purpose ; or at least, to write 
very ill, since its characters could not be read by those eyes 
which saw other things very well; and those are very ill sup- 
posed the clearest parts of truth, and the foundations of all 
our knowledge, which are not first known, and without 
which the undoubted knowledge of several other things may 
be had. The child certainly knows that the nurse that feeds 
it is neither the cat it plays with, nor the blackmoor it is 
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afraid ofj that the 'wormseed or mustard it refuses, is not 
the apple or sugar it cries for; this it is certainly and 
undoubtedly assured of: but will any one say, it is by virtue 
of this principle, “ that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be,” that it so firmly assents to these and other 
parts of its l&iowledge? Or that the child has any notion 
or apprehension of that proposition at an age, wherein yet, it 
is plain, it knows a great many other truths? He that will 
say, children join in these general abstract speculations with 
their sucking-bottles and their rattles, may perhaps, with 
justice, be thought to have more passion and zeal for his 
opinion, but less sincerity and truth, than one of that age. 

26. And 80 not innate. — Though therefore there be several 
general propositions that meet with^ constant and ready assent, 
as soon as proposed to men grown up, who have attained the 
use of more general and abstract ideas, and names standing 
for them ; yet they not bemg to be found in those of tender 
years, who nevertheless know other things, they cannot pre- 
tend to universal assent of intelligent persons, and so by no 
means can be supposed innatq ; it being impossible that any 
truth which is innate (if there were any such) should be un- 
known, at least to any one who knows anything else; since, 
if they are innate tniths, they must be innate thoughts; 
there being nothing a truth in the mind that it has never 
thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any innate 

^ truths in the mind, they must necessarily be the fii’st of any 
^thought on; the first that appear there. 

27. Not inimte, because they ajypear least where what is 
innate shows itself dearest — That the general maxims we 
are discoursing of are not known to children, idiots, and a 
great paii; of mankind, we have already sufficiently proved ; 
whereby it is evident they have not an .universal assent, nor 
are general impressions. But there is this further argument 
in it against their befUg innate, that these characters, if they 
were native and original impressions, should appear fairest 
aud clearest in those persons in whom yet we find no footsteps 
of them ; and it is, in my opinion, a strong presumption that 
they are not^ innate, since they are least known to those, in 
whom, if they were innate, they must needs exert themselves 
with most force and vigour. For children, idiots, savages, 
aud illiterate people, being of all others the least corrupted 
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by custom or borrowed opinions, learning and education 
having not cast their native thoughts into new moulds, nor 
by superinducing foreign and studied doctrines, confounded 
those fair characters nature had written there, one might 
reasonably imagine that in their minds these innate notions 
should lie open fairly to every one’s view, as it is certain the 
thoughts of children do. It might very well be expected 
that thesd principles should be perfectly known to nl^turals, 
which being stamped immediately on the soul, (as these men 
suppose,) can have no dependence on the constitutions or 
organs of the body, the only confessed difference between 
them and others. One would think, according to these men’s 
principles, that all these native beams of light (were there 
any such) should, in those who have no reserves, no arts of 
concealment, shine out in their full lustre, and leave us in no 
more doubt of their being there, than wo are of Wieir love of 
pleasure and abhorrence of pain. But alas, amongst children, 
idiots, savages, and the grossly illiterate, what general 
maxims are to be found 1 whsPfc universal principles of know- 
ledge? Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed only 
from tl^osc objects they have had most to do with, and which 
have made upon their senses the frequentest and strongest 
impressions. A child knows his nurse and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced age; and a 
young savage has, perhaps, his head filled with love and 
hunting, according to the fashion of his tribe. But he that 
from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of the woods, 
will expect these abstract maxims and reputed principles of 
science, will, I fear, find himself mistaken. Such kind of 
general propositions are seldom mentioned in the huts of 
Indians, much less are they to be found in the thoughts of 
children, or any impressions of theiTi on the minds of naturals. 
They are the language and business of the schools and 
academies of learned nations, accustomed to that sort of 
conversation or learning, where disputes are frequent; these 
maxims being suited to artificial argumentation and useful 
"^or conviction, but not much conducing to the discovery of 
ti\th or advancement of knowledge. But of thfeir small 
use %or the improvement of knowledge I shall have occasion 
to sp^k more at large, 1. 4, c. 7. 

28. Recapitulation . — I know not how absurd this may 
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seem to the masters of demonstration; and probably it will 
hardly go down with anybody at first hearing. I must 
therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance 
of censure, till I have been heard out in the sequel of this 
discourse, being very willing to submit to better judgments. 
And since I impartially search after truth, I shall not be 
sorry to be convinced that I have been too fond of my own 
notions ; which I confess we are all apt to be when application 
and sttidy have warmed our heads with them. 

Upon the whole ©latter, I cannot see any ground to think 
these two speculative maxims innate, since they are not 
universally assented to ; and the assent they so generally find 
is no other than what several propositions, not allowed to bo 
innate, equally partake in with them; and since the assent 
that is given them is produced another way, and comes no^ 
from natur&i inscription, as I doubt not but to make appear 
in the following discourse. And if these first principles of 
knowledge and science are found not to be innate, no other 
speculative maxims can, I sup^bse, with better right pretend 
to be so. 


CHAPTER III. 

NO INNATE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. No moraZ PriTiciples so clear and so gmeraUy received as 
the foremeniioned specvdative Maxims . — If those speculative 
maxims, whereof we discoursed i^ the foregoing chapter, have 
not an actual universal assent from all mankind, as we there 
proved, it is much more visible concerning practical principles, 
tifat they come short of an universal reception; and I think 
it will be hard to instance any one moral rule which can 
pretend to so geperal and ready an assent as, “what is, is;” 
or to be so manifest a truth as this, “ that it is impossible for 
the .same thing to be suid not to be.” Whereby it is evident 
that they are further removed from a title to be innate; and 
the doubt of their being native impressions on the mind is 
stronger ‘against those moral principles than the other. Not 
that it brings their truth at all in question ; they are equally 
true, though not equally evident. Those speculative maxims 
carry their own evidence with them; but moral principles 
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require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise of the 
mind, to discover the certainty of their truth. They lie not 
open as natural cfiaracters engraven on the mind; which, if 
any such were, they must needs be visible by themselves, and 
by their own light be certain and known to everybody. But 
this is no derogation to theiT truth and certainty, no more 
than it is to the truth or certainty of the three angles of a 
triangle being equal to two right ones ; because it is not so 
evident as “ the whole is bigger than a part,” nor so apt ta be 
assented to at first hearing. It may suffice that these moml 
rules are capable of demonstration;* and therefore it is our 

* Those philosophers who maintain the principles of morals to be 
innate, do in reality convert them into instmets, m the teeth, as Locke 
proceeds to show, of all reasoning and experience. The hints which he 
here and elsewhere throws out respecting the demonstrable nature of the 
principles of morality, induced his able leorrespondent Mr. Molyneux to 
uige upon him the task of following up the idea, .^id composmg a 
complete system of ethics. Writing to him on the subject of the Essay 
in general, hus correspondent observes “One thing I must needs insist 
on to you, which is, that you \>ould think of obligmg the world with a 
treatise of morals, drawn up accordmg to the hints you frequently give 
in your Essay, of their bemg demonstfable accordmg to the mathematical 
method,- This is most certainly true; but then the task must be under- 
taken only by so clear and distinct a thinker as you are. This were an 
attempt worthy your consideration. And there is nothing I should 
more ardently wish for than to see it. And therefore, good sir, let me 
beg of you to turn your thoughts this way ; and if so young a fhendship 
as mine have any force, let me prevail upon you.” (Works, m 502.) 
To which Locke replies, “Though by the view I had of moral ideas, 
while I was considering that subject, I thought I saw that morality 
might be demonstratively made out, yet whether I am able so to make 
it out is another question. Every one could not have demonstrated 
what Mr. Newton’s book hath shown to be demonstrable but to show 
my readiness to obey your commands, I shall not decline the ‘first 
leisure I can get, to employ some thoughts that way , unless I fini^ what 
I have said in my Essay shall have stirred up some abler man to prevent 
me, and efifectusdly do that service to the world.” fp. 604.) With this 
half- promise Mr. Molyneux was not content, but in a letter written 
shortly after again urges the philosopher to set aloout a system of ethics. 
“There remains only,” he says, “that I again put you in mind of the 
B^ond member of your division of sciences, that is, Practica, or ethics ; 
you cannot imagine what an earnest desire and expectation I have raised 
in those that are acquainted with your writings, by the hopes I have 
given them, from your promise of endeavoumg somtfthmg on that 
subject. Grood sir, let me renew my requests to you therein , for believe 
me, sir, 't will be one of the most useful and glorious undertakings that 
can employ you. The touches you give in many places of your book on 
this subject are wonderfully curious, and do largely testify your great 
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own fault if we come not to a certain knowledge of them. 
But the ignorance wherein many men are of them, and the 
slowness of assent wherewith others receive them, are manifest 
proofs that they are not innate, and such as offer themselves 
to their view® without searching. 

2. Faith and Justice not owned as Principles by all Men . — 
Whether there be any such moral principles wherein all men 
do agree, I appeal to any who have been but moderately 
conversant in the history of mankind, and looked abroad 
beyond the smoke of. their own chimneys. Where is that 
practical truth that is universally received without doubt 
or question, as it must be if innate? Justice, and keeping 
of contracts, is that which most men seem to agree in. This 
is a principle which is thought to extend itself to the dens 
of thieves, and the confederacies of the greatest villains ; and 

abilities that way, and I am sure the pravity of men’s morals does 
mightily require the most powerful means to reform them. Be as large 
as ’t is possible on this subject, and by all means let it be in English. 
He that reads the 45th section m your 129th page, will be mflamed to 
read more of the same kind from the same incomparable pen Look 
therefore on yourself as obliged by God Almighty to undertake this task 
(pardon me, sir, that I am so free with you, as to insist to yourself on 
your duty, who, doubtless, understand it better than I can tell you) . 
suffer not therefore your thoughts to rest till you have finished it.” 
(p 606.) Locke, however, after further solicitation from his friend, 
&ially excused himself in the following terras for not entenng upon the 
undertaking As to a treatise on morals, I must own to you, that you 
and Mr. Burridge are not the only persons who have been for puttmg 
me upon it , neither have I wholly laid by the thoughts of it. Nay I so 
far mcline to comply with your desires, :^hat I every now and then lay 
by some materials for it, as they occasionally occur in the rovings of my 
mind. But when I consider that a book of ofl&ces, as you call it, ought 
not tq be slightly done, especially by me, after what I have said of that 
science in my Essay, and that nony^rti prematus in annum is a rule more 
necessary to be observed in a subject of that consequence than m anything 
Horace speaks of, I am in doubt whether it would be prudent, in one of 
my age and health, not to mention other disabihties m me, to set about 
it. Did the world want a rule, I confess there could be no work so 
necessary, nor so commendable But the Gospel contains so perfect a 
body of ethics, that reason may be excused from that inquiry, smce she 
may find man’s duty clearer and easier m revelation than in herself. 
Think not thifr the excuse of a lazy man, though it be, perhaps, of one, 
who, having a sufficient rule for his actions, is content therewith, and 
thinks he may, perhaps, with more profit to himself, employ the little 
time and strength he has in other researches, wherem he finds himself 
more in the dark.” (p. 64fi.) — E d. 
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they who have gone fhrilhest towards the putting o£F of 
humanity itself, keep faith and rules of justice one with 
another. I grant that outlaws irfiemselves do this one 
amongst another; but it is without receiving these as the 
innate laws of nature. They practice them as rules of con- 
venience within their own communities : but it* is impossible 
to conceive that he embraces justice as a practical principle, 
who act^ fairly with his fellow-highwayman, and at the same 
time plunders or kills the next honest man he meets with. 
J ustice and truth are the common ties of society ; and there- 
fore even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
besides, must keep faith and rules of equity amongst them- 
selves, or else they cannot hold together. But will any one 
say, that those that live by fraud or rapine have innate prin- 
ciples of truth and justice which they allow and assent to ? 

3. Objection. Though Mm dm'^ them m theh Practice^ yet 
they admit them in their Thoughts y answered . — ^Jrerhaps it will 
be urged, that the tacit assent of their minds agrees to what 
their practice contradicts. ■» I answer, first, I have always 
thought the actions of men t^e best interpreters of their 
thoughts. But since it is certain that most men’s practices, 
and some men’s open professions, have either questioned or 
denied these principles, it is impossible to establish an imi- 
versal consent, (though we should look for it only amongst 
grown men,) without which it is impossible to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, it is very strange and unreasonable to 
suppose innate practical principles, that terminate only in 
contemplation. Practical principles derived from nature are 
there for operation, and must produce conformity of action, 
not barely speculative assent to their truth, or else they- are 
in vain istinguished from speculative maxims. Nature, I 
confess, has put into man a desire of h^piness and an 

aversion to misery these indeed are innate practical prin- 

• 

* Plato thus, in his eloquent manner, expresses the same idea, which 
has of course presented itself to every mind. “Pleasure and pain are 
two fountains set flowmg by nature, and according to the degree of 
prudence and moderation with which men draw from them they are 
happy or otherwise. Their channels run parallel, but nc^ on the same 
level ; so that if the sluices of the former be too lavishly opened, they 
overflow and mingle with the bitter waters of the neighbouring stream, 
which never assimilate with this finer fluid." (De Iiogibus, t. viiL p. 
203 et seq. — E d. 
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ciples which (as practical ought) continue constantly to 
operate and influence all our actions without ceasing, these 
may be observed in all c persons and all ages, steady and 
universal ; but these are inclinations of the appetite to good, 
not impressions of truth on the understanding. I deny not 
that there aife natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of 
menj and that from the very first instances of sense and 
perception, there are some things that are grateful and others 
unwelcome to them; some things that they incline to and 
others that they fly; but this makes nothing for innate 
characters on the mihd, which are to be the principles of 
knowledge regulating our practice. Such natural impressions 
on the imderstanding are so far from being confirmed hereby, 
that this is an argument against them ; since, if there were 
certain characters imprinted by nature on the understanding, 
as the principles of knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them constantly operate in us and influence our knowledge, 
as we do those others on the will and appetite ; which never 
cease to be the constant springs and motives of all our actions, 
to which we perpetually feel them strongly impelling us. 

4. Moral Mules need a Proofs ergo nbt innate , — Another 
reason that makes me doubt of any innate practical prin- 
ciples IS, that I think there cannot any one moral rule be 
proposed whereof a man may not justly demand a reason; 
which would be perfectly ridiculous and absurd if they were 
innate, or so much as self-evident; which every innate prin- 
ciple must needs be, and not need any proof to ascertain its 
truth, nor want any reason to gain it approbation. He would 
be thought void of common scns^ who asked on the one 
side, or on the other side went to give a reason, why it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. It carries 
its own light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof ; 
he that understa\ids the terms assents to it for its own sake, 
or else nothing will over be able to prevail with him to do it. 
But should that most unshaken rule of morality and founda- 
tion of all social virtue, that one shohld do as he would be 
done unto,” be proposed to one who never heard of it before, 
but yet is of, capacity to understand its meaning, might he not 
without any absurdity ask a reason why? And were not he 
that proposed it bound to make out the truth and reasonable- 
ness of it to him? Which plainly shows it not to be innate; 
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for if it were it could neither want nor receive any proof ; 

but must needs (at least as soon as heard and understood) 
be received and assented to as an uncjuestionable truth, which 
a man can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 
these moral rules plainly depends upon some other ante- 
cedent to them, and from which they must be decfuced ; whicli 
could not be if either they were innate or so much as self- 
evident. 

5. Instomce in heepmg Compads, — That men should keep 
their compacts is certainly a great and undeniable rule in 
morality. But yet, if a Christian, who has the view of hap- 
piness and misery in another life, be asked why a man must 
keep his word, he will give this as a reason : Because God, 
who has the power of eternal life and death, requires it of 
us.* But if a Hobbist be asked why, he will answer. Because 
the public requires it, and the Le^^athan will punish you if 
you do not.t And if one of the old philosophers had been 

* Paley was possibly misled by some vae^e recollection of this passage, 
when he drew up his definition oi^ virtue, (Moral and Political Philosophy, 
i 7,) on which I^ackintosh has remarked with so much seventy. 

Virtue,” he says, ^‘is the doing good to mankmd, m obedience to the 
will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness ” Mackintosh 
insists that these words, which he will not allow to be a definition at all, 

contain a false account of virtue” ‘‘Accordmg to this doctrine, 
every action not done for the sake of the agent to happiness is vicious. 
Now it 18 plain that an act cannot be said to be done for the sake of 
anything which is not present to the mmd of the agent at the moment of 
axjtion It 13 a contradiction m terms to affirm that a man acta for the 
sake of any object, of which, however it may he the necessaiy con- 
sequence of his act, he is not at the time fully aware The unfelt con- 
sequences of his act can no niore influence his will than its unknown 
consequences Nay, further, a man is only with any propriety said to 
act for the sake of his chief object , nor can he with entire correctnestf bo 
said to act for the sake of anything but his sole object So that it is a 
necessary consequence of Paley’s proposition, that every act which nows 
from generosity or benevolence is a vice. So al£/b of every act of 
obedience to the wilj of God, if it aiises from anv motive but a desire of 
the reward which he will bestow. Any act of ooedience mfluenced by 
gratitude and affection and veneration towards supreme benevolence and 
perfection, is so far imperfect ; and if it arises solely from these motives 
it becomes a vice. It must be owned that this excellent and most 
enlightened man has laid the foundations of religion and virtue in a more 
intense and exclusive selfishness than was avowed by •the Catholic 
enemies of Fenelon, when they persecuted him for his doctrine of a pure 
and diamterested love of God.” (Ethic. Phil, p 278 et seq. See Whewell, 
preface, p. 20 et seq ) — Ed. 

tThere is something very humorous in this sarcastic alluflion to Hobbeg. 
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asked, he would have answered, because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest 
perfection of human natUre, to do otherwise. 

6. Virtue gertercdly approved, not because innate, but because 
profitable . — Pence naturally flows the great variety of opinions 
concerning moral iniles which are to be found among men, 
according to the different sorts of happiness they have a 
prospect of, or propose to themselves; which could not be if 
practical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds 
immediately by the ^and of God. I grant the existence of 
God is so many ways manifest, and the obedience we owe 
him so congruous to the hght of reason, that a great part of 
mankind give testimony to the law of nature; but yet I 
think it must be allowed that several moral rules may receive 
from mankind a very general approbation, without either 
knowing or, admitting th'fe true ground of morality; which 
can only be the will and law of a God, who sees men in the 
dark, has in his hand rewards and punishments, and power 
enough to call to account the f)roudest offender. For God 
having, by an inseparable connexion, joined virtue and 
public happiness together, and made the practice thereof 
necessary to the preseiwation of society, and visibly beneficial 
to all with whom the virtuous man has to do, it is no wonder 
that every one should not only allow, but recommend and 
magnify those rules to others, from whose observance of them 
he is sure to reap advantage to himself. He may out of 
interest, as well as conviction, cry up that for sacred, which 
if once trampled on and profaned, he himself cannot be safe 
nor secure. This, though it takes nothing from the moral 
and eternal obligation which these rules evidently have, yet 
it shows that the outward acknowledgment men pay to them 
in their words,^ proves not that they are innate principles ; 
nay, it proves not so much as that men assent to them in- 
wardly in their owh minds, as the inviolable rules of their 
own practice; since we find that self-interest, and the con- 
veniences of this life, make many men own an outward 

The great sophist explains m many places his theory of compacts, but 
nowhere perhaps more concisely or clearly than in his treatise De Give, 

L 2. 9. et seq. For the true theory, with the principles on which it is 
based, see Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, ii 12. 1 , et seq., and in other 
parts of that great work. — En. 
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profession and approbation of them, whose actions sufficiently 
prove that they very little consider the Lawgiver that pre- 
cribed these rules, nor the hell that he has ordained for the 
punishment of those that transgress them. 

7. Men's Actions convince us, that the Rule of Vi/rtue is not 
their internal Principle. — For if we will not in civility allow 
too much sincerity to the professions of most men, but think 
their actions to be the interpreters of their thoughts, we shall 
find that they have no such internal veneration for these 
rules, nor so full a persuasion of their certainty and obligation. 
The great principle of morality, “ to do as one would be done 
to,” is more commended than practised. But the breach of 
this rule cannot be a greater vice, than to teach others that 
it is no moml rule, nor obligatory, would be thought madness, 
and contrary to that interest men ^ sacrifice to, when they 
break it themselves. Perhaps conscience will b^ urged as 
checking us for such breaches, and so the intern^ obligation 
and establishment of the rule be preserved. 

8. Conscience no Proof of any innate Moral Rule. — To 
which I answer, that I doubt not but, without being written 
on their hearts, many men may, by the same way that they 
come to the knowledge of other things, come to assent to 
several moral rules, ’ and be convinced of their obligation. 
Others also may come to be of the same mind, from their 
education, company, and customs of their country; which 
persuasion, however got, will serve to set conscience on work, 
which is nothing else but our own opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions.* And if 

* Compare, on the notion at present prevailmg of the nature and 
elements of conscience, the remarks of Mackintosh, Dissertations, &c., 
p 372, with the brief but lucid and interesting exposition of Whewell m 
the preface, p. 39 et seq. Butler, in his dissertation ontVirtue, p. 340, 
has touched biiefly upon this subject, and again in his Sermons li and 
in Hobbes takes a very peculiar view of conscience? “It is,” he says, 
“either science or opinion which we commonly mean by the word 
conscience ; for men say that such and such a thing is true in or upon 
their conscience ; which they never do when they thi^ it doubtful, and 
theiefore they know, or think they know it to be true. But men, when 
they say things upon their conscience, are not therefore ^presumed 
ceiUinly to know the truth of what they say: it remaineth then that 
that word is U3ed>by them that have an opinion, not only of the truth of 
the thing, but also of their knowledge of it, to which the truth of the ' 
proposition is consequent. Conscience I therefore define to be opinion 
of evidence.'* (Hum. Nat. c. vl § 8.) — Ed. 
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conscicnco b© a proof of innat© principles, contraries may bo 
innate principle^, sinc^, some mrfn with the same bent of 
conscience prosecute what others avoid. 

9. Instances of Enormities jfyractised without Remorse , — 
But I canndt see how any men should ever transi,n'ess those 
moral rules, with confidence and serenity, were they innate, 
and stamped upon their minds. View but an aimy at the 
sacking of a town, and see what observation or sense ol moral 
principles, or what touch of conscience for all the outrages 
they do. Bobberies, murders, rapes, are the sports of men 
set at liberty from punishment and censure. Have there not 
been whole nations, and those of the most civilized people, 
amongst whom the exposing their children, and leaving them 
in the fields to perish by want or wild beasts, has been the 
practice, as little condemned or scrupled as the begetting 
theml* Jjo they not still, in some countries, put them into 
the same graves with their mothers, if they die in childbirth ; 
or dispatch them, if a pretended astrologer declares them to 
have unhappy stars 1 And are 'there not places where, at a 
certain age, they kill or expose their parents without any 
remoi'se at alir’+ In a part of Asia^ the sick, when their 

* On the subject of infanticide, as practised in antiquity, I have 
collected and arranged, m my work on the Cliaracter and Manners of the 
Greeks nearly, or perhaps all the authorities of any value existing in 
ancient literature The same crime is common, as is well know^ in 
Hindhstan and China. The practice in the former countiy I have 
described in my work entitled “The Hindoos,” vol i p 245 et seq. 
The theory prevalent on the subject among the Chinese, may be under- 
stood from the following passage of Sir Geoige Staunton “Habit seems 
to have familiarized them with the notion that life only becomes timly 
precious, and inattention to it cnmmal, after it has contmued long 
enough to be endowed with mind and sentiment; but that mere dawnmg 
existence may be suffered to he lost without scruple, though it cannot 
without reluctance ” (Embassy to Clima^ vol u p 158) Ed. 

+ Ol eat them, as. described in the Pearl Merchant, among the dales 
of the Rhamadhan ” Idus is still the practice of the Bhattas in the 
island of Sumatra, (see Marsden’s history of that island,) and anciently 
prevailed among the natives of Hmdtistan. Herodotus, in Ins naive 
style, desonbea the manners of those ungodly savages, and relates in 
illustration a highly characteristic anecdote "“To the east are Indians, 
called Pad^i, who lead a pastoral life, hve on raw flesh, and aie said to 
observe these customs if any man among them be diseased, his neaiest 
connexions put him to death, alleging m excuse that sickness would 
waste and imure his flesh. They pay no regard to his assertions that he 
as not really ill, but without the smallest compunction deprive him of 
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case comes to be thought desperate, are carried out aud laid 
on the earth before they are dead; aijd left there, exposed to 
wind and weather, to perish without assistance or pity.* 
It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people professing 
Chnstiamty, to bury their children alive withcAit scruple.t 
There are places where they eat their own children. J The 
Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpose to fat 
and cat them \\ And Garcilasso de la Yega tells us of a 
people in Peru, which were wont to fat and eat the children 
they got on their female captives, whom •they kept as concu- 
bines for that purpose, and when they were past breeding, the 
mothers themselves were killed too and eaten. § The virtues 
whereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited paradise, 
were revenge, and eating abundance of their enemies. They 
have not so much as a name for God, IF and have no religion, 
no worship.* ^ The saints who are canonized ^iftnongst the 

life If a woman be ill, hei female conne\ions treat her in the same 
manner. Tlie more aged among^them are regularly killed and eaten, 
but tliere are veiy few who arrive at obi age, for in case of sickness they 
put eveiy one to death ” (iii 99 ) In iluisti ation of the force of custom, 
he obseives, “ Whoever had the oppoitumty of choosing for their own 
obseivance, from all the nations of the world, such laws and customs as 
to them seemed the best, would, I am of opinion, after the most careful 
examination, adheie to their own. Each nation believes that their own 
laws are by far the most excellent, no one therefore but a madman 
would treat such prejudices with contempt That all men are really 
thus tenacious of then own customs, appears from this amongst other 
instances Daiius once sent for such of the Greeks as were dependent 
oil Ins power, and asked them what reward would induce them to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents they replied that no sum could prevail 
on them to commit such a deed In the picsenco of the same Greeks, 
who by an intei pi etcr were informed of wliat had passed, he sent also 
for the CallatiJB, a people of India, known to eat the bodies of tkeir 
parents. He asked them for what sunr they would consent to burn tho 
bodies of their parents. The Indians were disgusted at the question, 
and entreated him to forbear such language. ?Juch is the force of 
custom; and Pmdar seems to me to have spoken with peculiar pro- 
Tinetv, when he observed that custom was the universal sovereicfn.” 
pu ,38 )— Ed. 

* Gruber apud Thovenot, part iv. p. 13. 

+ Lambert apud Thevenot, p. 38. , 

t Vossius de Nib Ongme, c. 18, 1^. H P. Mart, Dec 1. 

§ Hist, des Incas, 1. i. c 12. II Lery, c. 16. 216, 231. 

IVhat then is the meaning of what is said about their meriting 
paradise ? Locke is here somewhat too credulous, for, that a people who 
are repi'esented to be believers in a future state, and to have formed 
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Turks, lead lives which one cannot with modesty relate. A 
remarkable passage to ^this purpose, out of the voyage of 
Baumgart^n, which is a book not every day to be met with, 
I shall set down at large in the language it is published in. 

(sc. props Belbes in ^gypto) vidimus sanctum unum 
Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos^ ita ut ex utero Tnatris 
prodiit, nudum sedentem. Mos est^ ut didicimus, Mahometistisy 
ut eoSy qui amentes et sine rations sunty pro sanctis colant 
elf vmerentur. Insuper et eoSy qui cum diu vitam eg&rmt 
inquinatissimomy voluntariam demum poenitentiam et pauper- 
tatemy sanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejusmodi verd genus 
liominum lihertatem quandam effrenem hahent, domos quos 
volunt intrandiy edendiy hibendiy et quod majus est, concum- 
bendi; ex quo comubitu si proles secuta fuerity sancta similiter 
liabetur. His ergo Komixtihus dum vivunty magnos exMbent 
honor es; rfaortuis verb vel templa vel monumenta extruunt 
amplissmuiy eosque contingere ac sepelire maximcB fortunes 
dvAfunt loco. Audivimus hcec dicta et dicenda per wierpretem 
€t Mucrelo nostro. Insuper sanctum illumy quern eo loco 
vidimus y 'pMicitus apprirrti commendariy eum esse hominem 
sanctumy divinum ac integritate prcecipuum; eo quody ne^ 
foeminarum unquam essety 7iec puerorumy sed tantummodo 

notions, however gross and absurd, respecting what actions admit or 
exclude from paradise, should have no name for the God in whom they 
beheve, is wholly incredible. Perhaps, like the Pelasgi, and all civilized 
races, they may distinguish the Deity by no proper name, though they 
must have a substantive m their language signifying God. No language 
whatever, of which a complete vocabulary has been published, is found 
to want such a substantive , nor do I beliive that any thus impeifect exists 
in the world. I am happy to observe that upon this point Dr. Whatcly's 
opmions nearly resemble my own “Nations of Atheists, if there are 
any such, are confessedly among the rudest and most ignorant savages. 
Those who represent their god or gods as malevolent, capricious, or 
subject to human passions and vices, are invariably to be found (in the 
present day at least)* among those who are brutal and uncivilized, and 
among the most civilized nations of the ancients, who professed a similar 
creed, the more enhghtened members of society seem either to have 
rejected altogether, or to have explained away the popular belief The 
Mahometan nations, again, of the present day, who are certainly more 
advanced \r\ civilization than their Pagan neighbours, maintain the 
umty and the moral excellence of the Deity, but the nations of Chiisten 
dom, whose notions of the Divine goodness are more exalted, are unde- 
niably the most civilized part of the world, and possess, 
speaking, the most cultivated and improved intellectual powers, 
part I c. 11. § 5.) — Ed, 
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aaeUa/mm concuhitor atque mularum. (Peregr. Baumgarten, 

1. li. c. 1. p. 73.) More of the same kind concerning these 
precious saints amongst the Turks* may he seen in Pietro 
della Valle, in hia letter of the 25th of January, 1616. 
Where then are those innate principles of pjstice, piety, 
gratitude, equity, chastity 1* Or where is that universal 
consent that assures us there are such inbred rules'? Murflers 
in duels,’ when fashion has made them honourable, are 
committed without remorse of conscience ;t nay, in many 
places innocence in this case is the greatest ignominy. And 
if we look abroad to take a view of men as they are, we 
shall find that they have remorse in one place for doing 
or omitting that which others in another place think they 
merit by. 

10. Men hme contrary prcbctical Principles — He that will 
carefully peruse the history of m*ankind, and Jook abroad 
into the several tribes of men, and with indiflferency survey 
their actions, will be able to satisfy himself that there is 
scarce that principle of morality to be named, or inile of 
virtue to be thought on, (those (yily excepted that are abso- 
lutely necessary to hold society together,^ which commonly 
too are neglected betwixt distinct societies,) which is not 
somewhere or other slighted and condemned by the general 
fashion of whole societies of men governed by practical 
opinions and rules of living quite opposite to others. 

11. Whole Nations reject several Moral Rules. — Here per- 
haps it will be objected, that it is no argument that the rule 
is not known, because it i^ broken. I grant the objection 

* I misa in this whole passage the acuteness and subtilty of discruni- 
nation which usually distinguish the speculations of Locke. All that can 
be inferred from such examples is, that superstition operates more 
powerfully among the nations m question than the principles of justice, 
&c. , which though not built upon innate ideas, spring naturally out of 
the constitution of the human mind In proof of this I may remark, 
that if any other man should in Turkey be guilty of the turpitudes per- 
petrated by their pretended saints, he would run the risk of being 
impaled alive. Their notions of piety, justice, chastity, are confused and 
imperfect, but nevertheless exist, and in many cases influence their 
conduct. (Conf. Leo. African.) — E d. 

t Experience does not, I think, bear him out in this. «Few duellists' 
With blood upon their hands lead a tranquil or respectable life. They 
are unhappy in themselves, and secretly despised by their neighbours. — E d. 

X But m excepting these, we except all the fundament^ principles of 
morality. — E d. 
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good where men, though they transgress, yet disown not the 
law; where fear of shame, censure, or punishment carries the 
mark of some awe it hajf upon them. But it is impossible to 
conceive that a whole nation of men should all publicly reject 
and renouncp what every one of them certainly and infallibly 
knew to be a law, for so they must who have it naturally 
imprinted on their minds. It is possible men may some- 
times own rules of morality which in their private 'thoughts 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep themselves in 
re*putation and esteem amongst those who are persuaded of 
their obligation. But it is not to be imagined that a whole 
society of men should publicly and professedly disown and 
cast off a rule which they could not in their own minds but 
be infallibly certain was a law ; nor be ignorant that all men 
they should have to do with knew it to be such ; and there- 
fore must ev^ry one of them apprehend from others all the 
contempt and abhorrence due to one who professes himself 
void of humanity ; and one who, confounding the known and 
natural measures of right and wrong, cannot but be looked 
on as the professed enemy^ of their peace and happiness. 
Whatever practical principle is innate, cannot but be known 
to every one to bo just and good. It is therefore little less 
than a contradiction to suppose that whole nations of men 
should, both in their professions and practice, unanimously 
and universally give the lie to what, by the most invincible 
evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. 
This is enough to satisfy us that no practical rule which is 
anywhere universally, and with public approbation or allow- 
ance, transgressed, can be supposed innate. But I have 
something further to add lu answer to this objection. 

12. The breaking of a rule, say you, is no argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it : but the generally allowed breach 
of it anywhere, I say, is a proof that -it is not innate. For 
example : let us take any of these rules, which being the most 
obvious deductions of human reason, and conformable to the 
natural inclination of the greatest part of men, fewest people 
have had the impudence to deny or inconsideration to doubt 
of. If any' can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, 
I think, can have a fairer pretence to be innate than this, 
“ Parents, presers'e and cherish your children.” When, there- 
fore, you say that this is an innate rule, what do you mean] 
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Either that it is an innate principle which upon all occasions 
excites and directs the actions of all men ; or else, that it is 
a truth which all men have imprinted on their minds, and 
which therefore they know and assent to. But in neither of 
these senses is it innate. First, that it is not a principle 
which influences all men’s actions, is what I 'have proved 
by the examples before cited; nor need we seek so far as 
Mingrelia or Peru to find instances of such as neglect, abuse, 
nay, and destroy their children, or look on it only as the 
more than brutality of some savage and barbarous nations, 
when we remember that it was a tamillar and uncondemned 
practice amongst the Greeks and Bomans to expose, without 
pity or remorse, their innocent infants. Secondly, that it is 
an innate truth, known to all men, is also false. For, ^‘Parents, 
preserve your child ren^” is so far from an innate truth, that it 
is no truth at all , it being a comniand, and not a proposition, 
and so not capable of truth or falsehood. To m^ke it capable 
of being assented to as true, it must be reduced to some such 
proposition as this : It ii the duty of parents to preserve 
their children.” But what duty is, cannot be undemtood 
without a law, nor a law be Itnown or supposed without a 
lawmaker, or without reward and punishment ; so that it is 
impossible that this or any other practical principle should 
be innate, i e., be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without 
supposing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of punish- 
ment, of a life after this, innate : for that punishment follows 
not in this life the breach of this rule, and consequently that 
it has not the force of a law m countries where the generally 
allowed practice runs counter to it, is in itself evident, ^ut 
these ideas (which must be all of them annate, if anything as • 
a duty be so) are so far from being innate, that it is not 
every studious or thinking man, much less every one that is 
bom, in whom they are to be found clear iftid distinct ; and 
that one of them, which of all others seGcns most likely to be 
innate, is not so, (I mean the idea of God,) I think, in the 
next chapter, will appear very evident to any considering man. 

13. From what has been said, I think wo may safely con- 
clude, that whatever practical rule is in any place generally 
and with allowance broken, cannot be supposed innate, it 
being impossible that men shoidd, without shame or fear, 
confidently and serenely break a rule which they could not 
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but evidently know that Gnd had set up, and would certainly 
punish the breach of, (which they must, if it were innate,) to 
a degree to make it a very ill bargain to the transgressor. 
Without such a knowledge as this, a man can never be certain 
that anything is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law, 
hopes to escs^e the knowledge or power of the law-maker, or 
the like, may make men give way to a present appetite; but 
let any one see the fault, and the rod by it, and with the 
transgression, a fire ready to punish it; a picture tempting, 
and the hand of the Almighty visibly held up and prepared 
to take vengeance, (fdr this must be the case where any duty 
is imprinted on the mind,) and then tell me whether it be 
possible for people with such a prospect, such a certain know- 
ledge as this, wantonly, and without scruple, to offend against 
a law which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that stares them in the face whilst they are breaking it? 
whether meiT; at the sauie time that they feel in themselves 
the imprinted edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can with 
assurance and gaiety slight and t^^mple underfoot his most 
sacred injunctions? and lastly, whether it be possible that 
whilst a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law and 
supreme Lawgiver, all the bystanders, yea, even the governors 
and rulers of the people, full of the same sense both of the 
law and Law- maker, should silently connive, without testi- 
fying their dislike or laying the least blame on it ? Principles 
of actions indeed there are lodged in men’s appetites, but 
these are so far from being innate moral principles, that if 
they were left to their full swing they would carry men to 
the overturning of all morality. Moral laws are set as a 
curb and restraint to these exorbitant desires, which they 
cannot be but by rewards and punishments that will over- 
balance the satisfaction any Qne shall propose to himself in 
the breach of the law. If, therefore, anything be imprinted 
on the minds of all men as a law, aU men must have a certain 
and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable 
punishment will attend the breach of it. For if men can be 
Ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate principles are 
insisted on, jtnd urged to no purpose; truth and certainty 
(the things pretended) are not at all secured by them ; but 
men are in the same uncertain floating estate with as without 
them. An evident indubitable knowledge of unavoidable 
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punishment, great enough to make the transgression very 
uneligible, must accompany an innate law, unless with an 
innate law they can suppose an iniJate Gospel too. I would 
not here be mistaken, as if, because I deny an innate law, I 
thought there were none but positive laws. Tl^ere is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law, and a law of nature ; 
between something imprinted on our minds in their* very 
original, and something that we being ignorant of, may 
attain to the knowledge of by the use and due application of 
our natural faculties.* And I think they equally forsake the 
tiuth who, running into contrary extremes, either affiim an 
innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light 
of nature, i. e., without the help of positive revelation. 

14. TJwse who maintain innate practical Principles, tdl ua 
not what they are . — The difference there is amongst men in 
their practical principles is so e\ldent that I think I need 
say no more to evince that it will be impossible T:o find any 
innate moral rules by this mark of general assent ; and it is 
enough to make one suspect that the supposition of such 
innate principles is but an opinijn taken up at pleasure, since 
those who talk so confidently of them are so sparing to tell 
us which they are. This might with justice be expected 
from those men who lay stress upon this opinion; and 
it gives occasion to distrust either their knowledge or 
charity, who, declaring that God has imprinted on the minds 
of men the foundations of knowledge and the rules of living, 
are yet so little favourable to the information of their neigh- 
bours or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them 
which they are, m the variety men arc distracted with. But, 
in truth, were there any such innate principles there would 
be no need to teach them. Did men find such innate .pro- 
positions stamped on their minds, they would easily be able 
to distinguish them from other truths that *they afterwards 
learned and deduced from them, and thertf would be nothing 
more easy than to know what and how many they were. 
There could be no more doubt about their number, than 
there is about the number of our fingers; and it is like then 
every system would be ready to give them us by tale. But 
since nobody, that I know, has ventured yet to give a cata- 

* This is a refutation of the opinions mentioned by Hume, that ^‘in- 
nate” is synonymous with “natui^” See ante, note 1, p. 89 . — Ed, 
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logue of them, they cannot blame those who doubt of these 
innate principles, since even they who require men to believe 
that there are such innate propositions, do not tell us what 
they are. It is easy to foresee, that if different men of 
different sects should go about to give us 'a list of those innate 
practical principles, they would sot down only such as suited 
their distinct hypotheses, and were fit to support the doctrines 
of their particular schools or churches; a plain evidence that 
there are no such innate truths. Nay, a great part of men 
ar^ so far from finding any such innate moral principles in 
themselves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and thereby 
making men no other than bare machines, they take away 
not only innate, but all moral rules whatsoever, and leave not 
a possibility to believe any such to those who cannot conceive 
how anything can be capable of a law that is not a free agent ; 
and upon that ground they must necessarily i eject all prm- 
ciples of virtue who cannot put morality and mechanism to- 
gether, which are not very easy to be reconciled or made 
consistent.* t* 

15. Lord Jlerherris innate Principles examvned. — ^When I 
had written this, being informed that my Lord Herbert had, 
in his book Be Veritate, assigned these innate principles, I 
presently consulted him, hoping to find in a man of so great 
parts, something that might satisfy me in this point, and put 
an end to my inquiry. In his chapter Be Instinctu Naiurali^ 
p. 72, edit. 1656, I met with these six marks of his Notitke 
Communes: 1. Frioritas, 2. Independentia, 3. Universa- 

* Compare with this idea the following passage of a very distinguished 
writer . ‘ ‘ That law which, as it is laid up m tlie bosom of God, tliey call 
eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kinds of things which are 
subject unto it, sundry and different kinds of names Tliat part of it 
which ordereth natural agents, we call usually nature’s law , that which 
angels do clearly ‘ behold, and without any swerving obseive, is a law 
celestial and heavenlyi; the law of reason, that which bmdeth creatures 
reasonable in this world, and with which by reason they most 'plainly 
perceive thnnisclves bound ; that which bmdeth them, and is not known 
but by special revelation from God, divine law Human law, that which 
out of the law, either of reason or of God, men probably gathering to be 
expedient, they make it a law. All thmgs, therefore, which are as thej 
^ ought to be, are conformed unto this second law etei nal , and ever 
those things which to this eternal law are not conformable, are notwith 
standing in some sort ordered by the first eternal law.” (Hooker, Ecclea, 
Polit. l^k 1 . § 3.) — Ed. 
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Ota'S. 4. Certitudo. 5. NecessUoSj i.e., as lie explains it, 
facjiunt ad Iwininis conservatiomm. 6. Modus conforrriationisy 
Le., Assemus nulld interpositd inord\ And at the latter end 
of his little treatise De Mdigioni Laici^ he says this of these 
innate principles : Adeo ut non uniuscujusvis r,d^ionis con- 
Jinio arctmtur quce uhiqm vigent verUates. Sunt enim in ipsd 
Tnente ccditus descriptoe, nullisque traditionibus, sive scriptis, 
sive non scriptis, ohnoxice^ p. 3. And Veritates nostrce catMUcce 
qu<B ta'iiquam indvhia effata in foro inierion descriptce. 
Thus having given the marks of the^ innate principles' or 
common notions, and asserted their being imprinted on the 
minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to set them 
down, and they are these: 1. aliquod supremum numen. 
2. Numen ill ad coli debere. 3. Virtutem mm pietate con- 
junctam opthnam esse ratlonetn cnltds diviiii. 4. Resipis- 
cendum esse d peccatis. 5. Dari^proemium vd^jomiam post 
Imnc vitam tramactam. Though I allow these to be clear 
truths, and such as, if rightly explained, a rational creature 
can hardly avoid giving his assent to, yet I think he is far 
from proving them innate impressions in foro interiori de- 
scriptce. For I must take leave to observe, 

16. First, that these five propositions are either not all, or 
more than all, those common notions written on our minds by 
the finger of God, if it were reasonable to believe any at all to 
be so written, since there are other propositions which, even 
by his own rules, have as just a jiretence to such an original, 
and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at least 
some of these live he enumerates, viz., Do as thou wouldst 
be done unto,” and perhaps some hundreds of others, when 
well considered. 

17. Secondly, that all -his marks are not to be foujid in 
each of his five propositions, viz., his first, second, and third 
marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and the first, 
second, third, fourth, and sixth marks agree but ill to his 
third, fourth, and fifth propositions. For besides that we are 
assured from history, of many men, nay, whole nations, who 
doubt or .disbelieve some or all of them, I cannot see how 
the third, viz., “ That virtue joined with piety is the best 
worship of God,” can be an innate principle, when the name 
or sound, virtue, is so hard to be undemtood, liable to so 
much uncertainty in its signification, and the thing it stands 
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for SO much contended about and difficult to be known. And 
therefore this cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human 
practice, and serve but v5ry little to the conduct of our lives, 
and is therefore very unfit to be assigned as an innate prac- 
tical principl/^ 

18. For let us consider this proposition as to its meaning, 
(for it is the sense, and not sound, that is and must be the 
principle or common notion,) viz., “ Virtue is the best worship 
of God,” i. e., is most acceptable to him ; which, if virtue be 
taken, as most commonly it is, for those actions which, ac- 
cording to the different opmions of several coimtries, are 
accounted laudable, will be a proposition so far from being 
certain, that it will not be true. If virtue be taken for 
actions conformable to God’s will, or to the rule prescribed 
by God, which is the true and only measure of virtue when 
■vdi'tue is used to signify what is in its own nature right and 
good ; then this proposition, " That virtue is the best worship 
of God,” will be most true and certain, but of very little use 
in human life, since it will amount to no more but this, viz., 
“ That God is pleased with the doing of what he commands;” 
which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing 
what it is that God doth command, and so be as far from any 
rule or principle of his actions as he was before. And I 
think very few will take a proposition which amounts to no 
mgre than this, viz., That God is pleased with the doing of 
what he himself commands,’' for an innate moral principle 
written on the minds of all men, (however true and certain it 
may be,) since it teaches so little. Whosoever does so wiU 
have reason to think hundreds of propositions innate prin- 
ciples, since there are many which have as good a title as this 
to be ^received for such, which nobody yet ever put into that 
rank of innate principles. ^ 

19. Nor is the fourth proposition (viz., “Men must repent 
of their sins”) much' more instructive, tiU what those actions 
are that are meant by sins be set down. For the word 
peccatay or sins, being put, as it usually is, to signify in general 
ill actions that wiU draw punishment upon the doers, what 
great principle of morality can that be to tell us we should ba 
sorry, and cease to do that which wiU bring mischief upon us, 
without knowing what those particular actions are that wiU 
do so] Indeed, this is a very true proposition, and fit to be 
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inculcated on and received by those who are supposed to have 
been taught what actions m all kinds are sins; but neither 
this nor the former can be imagined* to be innate principles, 
nor to be of any use if they were innate, unless the particular 
measures and bounds of all virtues and vices v^ere engraven 
in men’s minds, and were innate principles also, which I 
think is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, 
it will scarcely seem possible that God should engrave Jirin- 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain signification, such 
as viiiines and sins, which amongst different men stand for 
different things ; nay, it cannot be supposed to be in words 
at all, which being in most of these principles very general 
names, cannot be understood but by knowing the particulars 
comprehended under them. And in the practical instances 
the measures must be taken from the knowledge of the actions 
themselves and the rules of theih, abstracted /rom words, 
and antecedent to the knowledge of names, which rules a man 
must know what language soever he chance to learn, whether 
English or Japan, or ff he should learn no language at all, or 
never should understand the us<} of words, as happens in the 
case of dumb and deaf men. When it shall be made out that 
men ignorant of words, or untaught by the laws and customs 
of their country, know that it is part of the worship of God 
not to kill another man ; not to know more women than one ; 
not to proCiue abortion; not to expose their children; not 
to take from another what is liis, though we want it our- 
selves, but on the contrary, relieve and sup{)ly his wants ; and 
whenever we have done the contrary we ought to repent, be 
sorry, and resolve to do so no more; when, I say, all men 
shall be proved actually to know and allow all these and a * 
thousand other such rules, all which come under these two 
general words made use of aboire, viz., ‘‘ virjutes et peccata,” 
virtues and sins, there will be more reason for admitting these 
and the like, for common notions and practical principles. 
Yet after all, universal consent (were there any in moral 
principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained 
otherwise, would scarce prove them to be innate, which is all 
I contend for. 

20. Objection, Innate PHri^dplesTTiay hec(yrriipted,a7i8wered,— 
Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, 
but not very material answer, viz., that the innate principles 
of morality may, by education and custom, and the general 
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opinion of those amongst whom we converse, be darkened, 
and at last quite worn out of the minds of men. Which as- 
sertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of 
universal consent, by which this opinion of innate principles 
is endeavour^^d to be proved ; unless those men will think it 
reasonable that their private persuasions, or that of their 
party, should pass for universal consent ; a thing not unfre- 
quently done, when men, presuming themselves to be the only 
masters of right reason, cast by the votes and opinions of the 
rest of mankind as pot worthy the reckoning. And then 
their argument stands thus : The principles which all man- 
kind allow for true, are innate ; those that men of right reason 
admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind; we, and 
those of our mind, are men of reason ; therefore, we agreeing, 
our principles are innate;” winch is a very pretty way of 
arguing, ancj a short cut to infallibility. For otherwise it 
will be very hard to understand how there be some principles 
which all men do acknowledge and agree in; and yet there 
are none of those principles which hre not, by depraved custom 
and ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men , 
which is to say, that all men admit, but yet many men do 
deny and dissent from them. And indeed the supposition of 
such first principles will serve us to very little purj)osc, and 
we shall be as much at a loss with as without them, if they 
may, by any human power, such as is the will of our teachers, 
or opinions of our companions, be altered or lost in us ; and 
notwithstanding all this boast of first principles and innate 
light, we shall be as much in the da^k and uncertainty, as if 
there were no such thing at all ; it being all one to have no 
rule, and one that will warp any way; or amongst various 
and contrary rules, not to know which is the right. But con- 
cerning innate prmciples, T desire these men to say, whether 
they can or cannot by education and custom, be bluired and 
blotted out ; if they cannot, we must find them in all mankind 
alike, and they must be clear in everybody; and if they may 
suffer variation from adventitious notions, we must then find 
them clearest and most perspicuous nearest the fountain, in 
children and illiterate people, who have received least impres- 
sion from foreign opinions. Let them take which side they 
please, they w]ll certainly find it inconsistent with visible 
matter of fact and daily observation. 

21. Contra/)'y Principles hi tJie World . — I easily grant that 
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there are great numbers of opinions which, by men of dif- 
ferent countries, educations, and tempers, are received and 
embraced as first and unquestionable ‘principles, many whereof, 
both for their absurdity as well as oppositions to one another, 
it IS impossible should be true. But yet all those#propositions, 
how remote soever from reason, are so sacred somewhere or 
other, that men even of good understanding in other matters, 
will sooner j)art with their lives, and whatever is deareJ^fc to 
them, than suffer themselves to doubt, or others to question, 
the truth of them. ^ 

22. How men co'tnmonly come by ilwir Principles. — This, 
however strange it may seem, is that which every day’s expe- 
rience confirms, and will not, joerhaps, appear so wonderful, if 
we consider the ways and steps by which it is brought about; 
and how really it may come to pass that doctrines that have 
been derived from no better an original than the^^perstition 
of a nurse, or the autliority of an old woman, may, by length 
of time and con^ent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of 
principles in religion or mohality, For such who are careful 
(as they call it) to principle children well, (and few there be 
who have not a s(3t of those principles for them, which they 
believe in,) instil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced 
understanding, (for white paper receives any charactei^,) those 
doctrines they would have them retain and profess. These 
being taught them as soqn as they have any a})prehension, and 
still as they grow up confirmed to them, either by the open 
profession or tacit consent of all they have to do with, or at 
least by those of whose wisdom, knowledge, and piety they 
have an opinion, who never suffer these propositions to be 
otherwise mentioned but as the basis and foundation on which 
they build their religion and manners, come by these i^ieans 
to have the reputation of un<!luestionable, ^self-evident, and 
innate truths. 

23, To which we may add, that when iSen so instructed are 
grown up, and reflect on their own minds, they cannot find 
anything more ancient there than those opinions which were 
taught them before their memory began to keep a register of 
their actions, or date the time when any new thing appeared 
to them; and therefore make no scruple to conclude that 
those propositions of whose knowledge they can find in them- 
selves no original, were certainly the impress of God and nature 
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upon their minds, and not taught them by any one else. These 
they entertain and submit to, as many do to their parents, 
with veneration; not because it is natural, nor do children 
do it where they are not so taught, but because, having been 
always so educated, and having no remembrance of the 
beginning of this respect, they thinjc it is natural. 

24. This will appear very likely, and almost unavoidable 
to come to pass, if we consider the natm^e of mankind and 
the constitution of human affairs, wherein most men cannot 
live without employiivg their time in the daily labours of their 
callings, nor be at quiet in their minds without some founda- 
tion or principle to rest their thoughts on. There is scarcely 
any one so floating and superficial in his understanding, who 
hath not some reverenced propositions, which are to him the 
principles on which he bottoms his reasonings, and by which 
hejudgethgpf tnith and falsehood, right and wrong ; which 
some, wanting skill and leisure, and others the inclination, 
and some being taught that they ought not to examine, there 
are few to bo found who are not €«:posed by their ignorance, 
laziness, education, or precipitancy, to take them upon trust. 

25. This is evidently the case of all children and yoimg 
folk ; and custom, a greater power than natm^e, seldom failing 
to make them worship for divine what she hath inured them 
to bow their minds and submit their understandings to, it is 
no wonder that grown men, either pq^lexed in the necessary 
affairs of life, or hot in the pui'suit of pleasures, should not 
seriously sit down to examine their own tenets, especially 
when one of their principles is, that principles ought not to be 
questioned. And had men leisure, parts, and will, who is 
there almost that dare shake the foundations of all his "past 
thougjits and actions, and endure to bring upon himself the 
shame of having been a long time wholly in mistake and 
error 1 Who is there hardy enough to contend with the re- 
proach which is everywhere prepared for those who dare 
venture to dissent from the received opinions of their country 
or party] And where is the man to be found that can 
patiently prepare himself to bear the name of wbimsic^, 
sceptical, or atheist, which he is sure to meet with, who does 
in the least scruple any of the common opinions] And he 
will be much more afraid to question those principles* when 
he shall think them, as most men do, the standards set up by 
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Grod in his mind to be the rule and touchstone of all other 
opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them 
sacred, when he finds them the earliest* of all his own thoughts, 
and the most reverenced by others!* 

26. It is easy to imagine how by these means it comes to 
pass that men worship the idols that have been set up in their 
minds, grow fond of the notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there, and stamp the characters of divinity 
upon absurdities and errors ; become zealous votaries to bulls 
and monkeys, and contend too, fight, and die in defence of 
their opinions : t “ Dum solos credit habendos esse deos, (juos 

* This accounts for the perseverance of nations in false religions. But 
when men have early been ^ accustomed to sift their own thoughts, and 
examine boldly the grounds of their belief, the probability is, that they 
will reject error, and maintain the truth Prove all thmgs," says the 
Apostle, “hold fast that which is good,”*a maxim grand ^jpd broad 
enough to serve as the foundation of all i)hilosophy — Ed 
t Butler, in his version of this part of philosophy, very sagely and 
jocosely observes, that 

“ Grave men stand voulhers for the truth. 

Of the elephant and monkey’s tooth , 

While some have worshipped rats, and some 
For that church suffered maityidom ” 

Sir Thomas Browne, too, in his “Religio Medici,” dwells at length, and 
somewhat satincally, on this unhappy weakness of human nature But 
nowhere is it held up so unmercifully to contempt and scorn as in the 
matchless picture of Isaiah . “ They that make a graven image are all of 
them vanity , and their delectable things shall not profit , and they are 
their own witnesses , they see not, nor know; that they may be ashamed 
Who hath foimed a god, or molten a graven image that is profitable for 
nothing^ Behold, all his fellows |hall be ashamed* and the workmen, 
they are of men let them all be gathered together, let them stand up , 
yet they shall fear, and they shall be ashamed together The smith with 
the tongs both worketh m the coals, and fashioneth it with hammers, 
and worketh it with' the strength of his arms* yea, he is Jiungry, and his 
strength faileth ; he diinketh no water,' and is faint ^ The carpenter 
stretcneth out his rule, he marketh it with aline, he* fitteth it with 
planes, and he marketh it out with the compass, andmaketh it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man ; that it may remain in 
the house. He heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the 
oak, which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the forest 
he planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be for a 
man to bum • for he wiU take thereof, and warm himself ; yea,Jie kindleth 
it, and baketh bread, yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it; he 
maketh it a giaven image, and faileth down thereto He bumeth part 
thereof in the hre ; with paH; thereof he eateth flesh ; he roasteth meat, 
and 18 satisfied yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha» I am warm, 1 
VOL. 1. N 
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ipse colii.” For since the reasoning faculties of the soul, 
which are almost constantly, though not always >^arily noi 
wisely employed, would* not know how to move for want of a 
foundation and footing in most men, who through laziness or 
avocation do not, or for want of time or true helps, or for 
other causes, cannot penetrate into the prmciples of know- 
ledge, and trace truth to its fountain and original, it is natural 
for them, and almost unavoidable, to take up with some bor- 
rowed principles; which being reputed and presumed to be 
the evident proofs pf other things, are thought not to need 
any other proofs themselves. Whoever shall receive any of 
these into his mind, and entertain them there, with the reve- 
rence usually paid to principles, never venturing to examine 
them, but accustoming himself to believe them, because they 
are to be believed, may take up from his education and the 
fashions •rf his country, ‘any absurdity for innate principles; 
and by long .poring on the same objects, so dim his sight as 
to take monsters lodged in his own brain for the images of 
the Deity, and the workmanship^ of his hands. 

27. rrinciples ramt he ^examined , — By this progress, how 
many there are who arrive at principles which they believe 
innate, may be easily observed in the variety of opposite prin- 
ciples held and contended for by all setts and degrees of men. 
And he that shall deny this to be the method wherein most 
men proceed to the assurance they have of the truth and evi- 
dence of their principles, will perhaps find it a bard matter 
any other way to account for the contrary tenets, which are 
firmly believed, confidently assei;|)ed, and which great numbei-s 
are ready at any time to seal with their blood. And, indeed, 
if it be the privilege of innate principles to be received upon 
their own authority, without examination, I knpw not what 

have seen the fire • And the residue thereof he jnaketh a god, even his 
^ven image • he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, ‘Deliver me , for thou art my god. They have not 
known nor understood . for he hath shut their eyes, that they cannot 
see; and their hearts, that they cannot understand. And none con- 
sidereth m his heart, neither is there knowledge nor understanding to 
say, I have burned part of it m the fire ; yea, also I have baked bread 
upon the c(m1s thereof , I have roasted flesh, and eaten it : and shall I 
make the residue thereof an abomination ? shall I fall down to the stock 
of a tree ? He feedeth on ashes • a deceived heart hath turned him 
wide, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie in my 
light hand?” (Chap. xliv. ver. 9— 20.)— Ed. 
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may not l)e believed, or how any one’s principles can be ques- 
tioned. If they may and ought 'to be examined and tried, I 
desire to know how first and innate ’principles can be tried ; 
or at least it is reasonable to demand the marks and characters 
whereby the genuine innate principles may be distinguished 
from others : that so, amidst the great variety of pretenders, 
I may be kept from mistakes in so material a point as this. 
When this is done, I «hall be ready to embrace such welcomii 
and useful propositions ; and tiU then I may with modesty 
doubt, since I fear universal consent, which is the only one 
produced, will scarcely prove a sufficient mark to direct my 
choice, and assure me of any innate principles. From what 
has been said, I think it past doubt, that there are no prac- 
tical principles wherein all men agree, and therefore none 
innate. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING INNATE PRINCIPLES, 
BOTH SPECULATIVE A^D PRACTICAL. 

1. Principles not innate, unless tliew Ideas he innate — Had 
those who would persuade us that there are innate principles, 
not taken them together in gross, but considered separately 
the parts out of which those propositions are made, they 
would not, perhaps, have been so forward to believe they were 
innate; since, if the ideas which made up those truths were 
not, it was impossible that the propositions made up of them 
should be innate, or the knowledge of them be bom with us 
For if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the* 
mind was without those princiides; and then they wiU »ot 
be innate, but be derived from ^ome other original. For 
where the ideas themselves are not, there can be no knowledge, 
no assent, no mental or verbal propositions about them. 

2. Ideas, especially those hdmging to Principles, not horn 
with Children . — If we will attentively consider new-born 
children, we shall have little reason to think that they bring 
many ideas into the world with them. For bating^ perhaps, 
some faint ideas of hunger, and thii'st, and warmth, and spmo 
pains which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the 
least appearance of any settled ideas at aU in them ; especially 
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of ideas answering the terms which make up those univei’sal 
propositions that are esteemed innate principles. One may 
perceive how, by degrees afterwards, ideas come into their 
minds; and that they get no other than what experience, and 
the observation of things that come in their way, furnish 
them with, which might be enough to satisfy us that they are 
not original characters stamped on the mind. 

3 “ It is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be,” is certainly (if there be any such) an innate principle. 
But can any one thmk, or will any one say, that impossibility 
and identity are two innate ideas 1 Are they such as all 
mankind have and bring into the world with them? And 
are they those which are the first in children, and antecedent 
to all acquired ones ? If they are innate, they must needs be 
so. Hath a child an idea of impossibility and identity before 
it has of^hite or black, Weet or bitter? And is it from the 
knowledge of this principle that it concludes, that wormwood 
mbbed on the nipple hath nob the same taste that it used to 
receive from thence? Is it the^ actual knowledge of ^^mpos* 
sibile est idem esse, et non esse,” that makes a child distin- 
guish between its mother and a stranger? or that makes it 
fond of the one and flee the other? Or does the mind regulate 
itself and its assent by ideas that it never yet had ? Or the 
understanding draw conclusions from principles which it 
never yet knew or understood ? The names impossibility and 
identity stand for two ideas, so far from being innate, or born 
with us, that I think it requires great care and attention to 
form them right in our understandings. They are so far from 
being brought into the world with us, so remote from the 
thoughts of infancy and childhood, that I believe upon ex- 
amination it will be found that many grown men want them. 

4. Identity^ an Idea no'o innate . — If identity (to instance 
that alone) be a pative impression, and consequently so clear 
and obvious to us,, that we must needs know it even from our 
cradles, I would gladly be resolved by any one of seven, or 
seventy years old, whether a man, being a creature consisting 
of soul and body, be the same man when hi^ body is changed ? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the same soul, 
wore the same men, though they lived several ages asunder ?* 

* Of the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of sonls here 
hinted at, most persons have, heard, though few piobably have been at 
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Nay, whether the cock too, which had the same soul, were nol 
the same with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will ap 
pear that our idea of sameness is not so settled and clear as tc 

the pams to trace it through the various channels by wbch it flowec 
westward from the great fountain-head in Hindustan. ^Tennemann, 
perhai^ rightly, supposes Pythagoras to have borrowed it from the 
Egyptijuis iHerod. ii 123) ; but to Egypt it probably came, at an e&i\y 
ago, with many other dogmas, from the gi eat Asiatic storehouse oi 
superstition In the Samian’s mind it assumed some new features, along 
with the colours of poetry and philosophical gi'andeur characteristic of bis 
speculations ‘‘The soul, be taught, is a numJber, and an emanation 
from the central fire, resembling the constellations, to which it is allied 
by its immortality and its constant activity, capable of combming with 
any body, and compelled by destmy to pass successively through sevei-al.” 
(Term Man. Hist Philos §93) Aristotle speaks of this “Pythagorean 
mythos” in his treatise on the soul (De Amm i. 3. 18), and Ovid in 
his Metamorphoses very naturally turns it to account This philoso- 
phical passage Diyden has translated m his usual masterly ;^nner, and 
the reader will not, I thmk, be displeased, if I subjom some few of hia 
noble verses — • 

“What feels the body, when the soul expires, 

By time corrupted, or consumed by hies? 

Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 
In other foims, and only changes seats 
, Even T, who these myatenous truths declare, 

Was once Euphorbus m the Trojan war, 

My name and lineage I remember well, 

And how in fight by Sparta’s king I fell. 

In Argive Juno’s fane I late beheld 

My buckler hung on high, and owned my former shield. 

Tlien Death, so called, is but old matter diessed 

In some new figure and a varied vest 

Thus aU thmgs are but alteied, nothing dies, 

And here and theie the unbody’d spirit flies. 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed, 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beast; 

Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 

And actuates those accortlmg lo their kmd , 

From tenement to tenement is tossed, 

The soul IS still the same, the figure only ibst : 

And as the softened wax new seals receives, 

This face assumes, and the impression leaves ; 

Now called by one, now by another name, 

The form is onlv changed, the wax is still the same ; 

So death, so called, can but the form deface, 

Th’ immortal soul flies out m empty space. 

To seek her fortune in some other place.” 

B. XV. V. 227—253 

In what Locke jocularly says of the cock, he alludes to Lucian’s 
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deserve to be thought innate in us. For if those innate ideas 
are not clear and distinct so as to be universally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be subjects of nnivei’sal and 
undoubted truths, but will be the unavoidable occasion of 
^rpetual ihicertainty. For I suppose every one’s idea of 
identity will not be the same that Pythagoras and others of 
his followers have. ' And which then shall be tn^e ] Which 
innate*? Or are there two different ideas of identity, both 
innate*? 

5. Nor let any one think that the questions I have here 
proposed about the identity of man, are bare empty specula- 
tions ; which if they were, would be enough to^ show, that 
there was in the understandings of men no innate idea of 
identity. He that shall with a httle attention reflect on the 
resurrection, and consider that divine justice will bring to 
judgment^t the last, day, the very same persons to be happy 
or miserable in the other, who did well or ill in this life, will 
find it perhaps not easy to resolve with himself, what makes 
the same man, or wherein identity* consists ; and will not be 
forward to think he, and every one, even children themselves, 
•have naturally a clear idea of it. 

6. Whole and Fart not innate Ideas , — Let us examine that 
principle of mathematics, viz., that the whole is bigger 

well-known piece of that name, wherein the sarcastic satirist malies 
exceediogly free with Pythagoras, whose soul, he informs us, after many 
transmigrations, animated the body of a cobbler s chanticleer. This 
honest bird having on one occasion by hia unseasonable crowing waked 
his master soon after midnight, and thus violently provoked his anger, 
tells, in order to pacify him, the long story of his adventures, which the 
reader will do well to peruse According to this veracious chronicler, his 
soul on quitting its philosophical mansion animated the form of Aspasia. 
He t^lien became Crates the cynic, next a king, then a beggar, then again 
a Persian satrap ; aftenv^ards a horse, a jay, a frog, and a thousand other 
things. In givmg his master Micyllus some insight inlio his own history, 
which the blockhead^had wholly forgotten, he tortures hia miserly soul, 
by assurmg him that he had formerly been an Indian emmet of a parti- 
cular species, whose business it is to dig up gold out of the earth. Upon 
which the cobbler exclaims, “What an improvident blockhead must I 
have been, for not bringing away with me a few grains into this life, 
where I should have found so many uses for them ' But since you so 
much abound%i knowledge, wha| will become of me in the next life? If 
anything good, I will get up directly and hang myself on the very beam 
which you are now perched on.*' — Ed. 

* on this subject, Bishop Butler’s dissertations on Personal 
Identity, appended to the Analogy of Rehgion. — E d. 
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than a part'* This, I take it, is reckoned amongst innate 
principles. I am sure it has as good a title as any to be 
thought so; 'which yet nobody can 'think it to be, when he 
considers the ideas it comprehends in it, “ whole and part,” are 
perfectly relative ; but the positive ideas to ‘4^hich they 
properly and immediately belong, are extension and number, 
of which alone whole and part are relations. So that if 
whole and part are innate ideas, extension and number must 
be so too; it being impossible to have an idea of a relation, 
without having any at all of the things to which it belongs 
and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 
have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extension and 
number, I leave to be considered by those who are the patrons 
of innate principles. 

7. Idea of Worship not innate. — That God is to be 
worshipped,” is, without doubt, as ^cat a truth ap^any that 
can enter into the mind of man, and deserves the fii'st place 
amongst all practical principles. But yet it can by no means 
be thought innate, vmless th^ ideas of God and worship are 
innate. That the idea the term worship stands for, is not in 
the understanding of children, and a character stamped on 
the mind in its first original, I think will be easily granted 
by any one that considers how few there be amongst grown 
men who have a clear and distinct notion of it. And, I 
suppose, there cannot be anything more ridiculous, than to 
say that children have this practical principle innate, “ That 
God is to be worshipped,” and yet that they know not what 
that worship of God is, which is their duty. But to pass 
by this : 

8. Idea of God not innode, — If any idea can be imagined 
innate, the idea of God may, of all others,* for many reasons 

Into the use of this incorrect phrase, Locke is oJten betrayed. It 
has already occurred twice, in chap. u. § 4. and agiin m this place But, 
as Addison long ago remarked, a much greater writer than Locke has 
indulged in precisely the same solecism 

“ God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought valued he nor shunned." 

Where, from the construction of the language, it would seem as if the poet 
considered God to be a created being. But a little reflection will suffice to 
show that, intending to enumei-ate the things dreaded by Satan, and having 
named the Almighty and the second person m the Godhead, he perceives 
there are no others, and breaks away mto the general assertion, that he 
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be thought so ; since it is hard to conceive how tliere should 
be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a 
Deity: without a notion of a law-maker, it is impossible 
to have a notion of a law, and an obligation to observe it. 
Besides the^theists taken notice of amongst the ancients, and 
left branded upon the records of history, hath not navigation 
discovered in these later ages, whole nations at the bay of 
Soldania,* in Brazil, t in Boranday,^ and in the Caribbee 
islands, &c., amongst whom there was to be found no notion 
of a God, no religio^j] |1 Nicholaus del Techo, in Literis ex 

dreaded no created thing See the remaiks of Addison, Spectator, No. 
‘285 Locke should have wntten, ** The idea of God may, of all our 
ide.is, for many reasons,” &c — Ed. 

* Roe apud Thevenot, p 2 + Jo. de Lery, c. 16. 

t Martinifere Terry pid Ovmgton 

II No do\jl^ it follows, from the principles explained in the early 
part of this boojt, that we have no innate ideas , but it is not the less 
true that man’s mind is naturally fitted for the acquisition of certain 
ideas and pnnciples, amongst which those constituting the foundation of 
religion, particularly the idea of God’ and of a future state, are the 
clearest and most evident. So rpuch indeed is often acknowledged by 
'Locke, who yet, both hero and elsewhere, maintains the existence of 
whole nations to which the most obvious of all trutlis is unknown. This 
may serve to show how difficult it is even for the ablest minds, when 
supporting a favounte hypothesis, to guard against very palpable eiTors. 
To me, I own, the thought which always first suggested itself on readmg 
these extraordinary relations was, that the travellers were too ignorant 
of the language, and consequently too little acquainted with the opinions 
of the barbarous nations about which they wrote, to decide as to what 
they did or did not believe. No traveller of modern times appears to 
have corroborated the lelationsof those o'*edulous and hasty writers, who 
seem often to have libelled uncivilized nations that they and their 
countrymen might have some excuse for plundeniig them The testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas Roe, on which Locke relies, for the opinions of the 
natives of Saldanha Bay, is as follows : ‘ ‘ The land is fruitful, but 

divided by high inaccessible rocky mountains covered with snow, the 
River Dulce falling into the bay on the east side The people are the 
most barbarous in thC world, eating carrion, wearing the guts of sheep 
about .their necks for health, and rubbing their heads, which are curled 
like the blacks, with the dung of beasts and birds , and having no clothes 
but skins wrapped about their shoulders, the flesh side next the body in 
summer, and the hair in winter. Their houses are but a mat rounded at 
the top like {\n oven, which they turn as the wmd changes, having no 
door to keep it out. They have left off their custom of stealing, biti 
know no Ood or religion. The air and water are very wholesome,” &o. 
(Church. Coll. vol. i 626.) To this heedless assertion of Sir llioraaB 
Roe, we may oppose the testimony of Baldjus, whose opinion on the 
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Paraquaria de Caaiguarum Conversione, has these words : 
“ Reperi earn gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum et 

general question exactly coincides with my own ‘ ‘ The existence of a 
God, or Supreme Being, is so firmly rooted in the heart of mankind, 
that there is no nation in the world but has acknowledged the same. 
What is alleged to the contrary of the Chileses, Tapujars, Brazil- 
ians, Madagascarians, as also of the inhabitants of Florida, the Canb- 
bee Islands, and especially at the Cape of Good Hope, must rather 
1)0 attributed to the want of knowledge of those authors than real truth. 
Of this I was sufficiently convinced in 1666, when I tamed three months 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where I found these barbanans to perform 
their religious seiwice m the night-time, which I had no opportunity to 
observe in 1665, when I came that way before ” (Churchil’s Coll vol. iii. 
p. 733.) With respect to the religious opinions entertained by the 
abongmes of Brazil, no stress can be laid on tlie account of Lery, on 
which Locke depends As a specimen of the confused and contradictory 
notions of travellers on subjects of tins kind, I subjoin a passage from 
Nieuhoff. “ The most barbarous of the 'Brazilians inhabiting the inland 
countnes, scarce know anything of a religion, or an Ahi^hty Being. 
They have some knowledge remaining of a general deluge, it being their 
opinion that the whole race of mankind were extirjiatcd by a general 
deluge, except one man and hjjs sister, who being with child before, 
they by degrees repeopled the woild They know not what God is, nay, 
they have no word expressing the »ame, unless it be Tuba, which 
signifies as much as something most excellent above the rest ; thus they 
call the thunder Tubakununga, i e , a noise made by the supreme excel- 
lency, for Akununga implies as much as a noise They are unacquainted 
with heaven or hell, though they have a ti adition among them, that the 
souls don’t die with the bodies, but that they are eithei transplanted into 
devils or spirits, or else enjoy a great deal of pleasuie, with dancing and 
singing in some pleasant fields, which they say ai o beyond the mountains. 
These fields are enjoyed by all the brave men and women who have killed 
and eaten many of their enemies , but such as have been idle, and never 
did anything of moment, are tortured by the devil, unto whom they give 
many names They have, however, some sort of priests among them, 
whose business is to sacriPce and to foretell things to come.” (Church. 
ColL ii, 132 ) Compare with this the account of a Portuguese and a 
French traveller in Hams, vol i J) 730 Montaigne, who ’^as a 
curious and diligent inquirer, and cannot well be (jharged with over 
credulity, obtained from a traveller who had resid^ ten or twelve yeai’S 
in Brazil a most satisfactory account of the religion of its inhabitants. 
This mat! observes/ that * ‘ Ils croyent les ^raes ^temelles et celles^ qui 
out bien m^nt^ des dieux, eatre logics h I’endroit du Ciel oil le soleil se 
Ibve; les maudites, du costd de T Occident ’’ (Essais, ii p 230.) La 
Loubbre’s account of the religion of the Siamese is little better than 
what Nieuhoff writes of the Brazilians. 

After speaking of their priests and monks, he describes them going 
with their superiors to the temple to prayers for two hours,^ which tliey 
sin^ or repeat out of the Baby books. In these their moming prayers, 
which the people never miss, they call to mind three things • God, and 
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hominis animam significet, nulla sacra habet, nulla idola.”* 
These are instances of nations where uncultivated nature 

c 

the law be hath left them to observe ; their parents, and the benefits 
received from '^em ; their priests, and the reverence they owe them ’* 
Again, of their commandments, the sixth is, ** Adore God and those that 
imitate his virtues." Yet after all tins. La Loub^re does not scruple to 
assure us, “ that they do not acknowledge a heaven and hell, nor any 
' God a creator ; yet they own a supreme felicity, as a recompense of good 
works, and the utmost degree of misery, as the punishment of the guilty." 
(Harris’s ColL u. p 482 et seq.) 

On the religion of the ^Chinese, it was scarcely possible in Locke’s age 
to obtain any very clear or distinct notion ; and therefore, though it were 
to be wished that he had exhibited more scepticism on a point of this 
importance, it is not surprising that, beheving what he read, his opinions 
should have been erroneous. Dubalde observes, that there are three 
pnncipal sects m China, of which the fi^rst is that of the learned, who 
profess the primitive religion of the countiy, as taught by Confucius ; 
the second l^g^hat of Lao-tzu, whose doctrines he denominates extrava- 
gant and impious^ and the third that of Fo, or Buddha, mtrodnced into 
the country about sixty- five years after the Chnstian era This laborious 
but unphilosophical writer supposes the Chinese empire to have been 
founded, about two hundred years afte* the deluge, by the descendants 
of Noah, who preserved by tradition just notions of the power and 
grandeur of the Deity. These doctnnes, together with a pure system of 
ethics, are supposed to have been taught by Confucius, whose opinions 
are those of the learned Consult Duhalde, t. lii. pp 13 — 20. Bohlen, 
treatmg of the religion of Buddha, observes very justly on this question. 

Non dubitamus cum Runio contendere, nullum omnino leligionis 
systema magis esse oppositum atheismi quam illud Tantamse, et demen- 
tlam fere esse, universum aliquem populum atheismi accusare, quum vix 
ac ne vix quidem singulus homo existat qui omnem prorsus Dei existen- 
tiam negare velit .” (De Buddliismi Ongine et -(®tate Defimendis 
Tentamen, etc p 13 et seq ) I hav,e in my work on the Hindoos 
(vol i. p. 175 et seq ) given some accourt of the origin and progress of 
Buddhism in India, with the authorities to bo consulted for a more 
complete investigation. Francesco Carletti, a Florentine traveller of the 
sixteftith century, gives a singular account of the three great sects of 
China: the first of which, he says-, derived its origin from Pythagoras; 
the second, or sect of the Literati, worship, he says, the King of 
Heaven: *‘la 8econ<\d setta b di quelle che adorano il Re del Cieio e 
della Terra : e di questa fan no professione, quasi tutte gli uomini letterati, 
e filosofi." Of this sect he relates a cunous circumstance, viz., that 
they erect on the tops of their houses, chapels without roofs, in order 
that they may behold the sky, which they worship as the image of Ood, 
The third sect he describes, is that of Buddha. (Ragionamenti di Fr. 
Carletti, ii. p 166 et seq. See also Le Compte, Nouvelle M^m. sur la 
Chine, etc., ii, 101 et seq. ; and a Memoir of Mr. Davis, Transact. Roy. 
Asiat. Society, i. 6 et seq ) — Ed. 

* Relatio triplex de rebus Indicia Caaiguarum ijj. 
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has been left to itself, without the help of letters and discipline, 
and the improvements of arts and, sciences. But there are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed these in a very great 
measure, who yet, for want of a due application of their 
thoughts this way, want the idea and knowledge of God. 
It will, I doubt not, .be a surprise to others, as it was to me, 
to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let them 
consult the King of France’s late envoy thither,* who gives 
no better account of the Chinese themselves. t And if we 
will not believe La Loub^re, the missiotiaries of China, even 
the Jesuits themselves, the great encomiasts of the Chinese, 
do all to a man agree, and will convince us, that the sect of 
the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, 
and the ruling party there, are all of them atheists. Yid. 
Navarette, in the collection of vpyages, vol. i , and Historic 
Cultus Sinensium, And perhaps, if we should wii/h attention 
mind the lives and discourses of people not so far off, we 
should have too much reason to fear, that many in more 
civibzed countries have no Very strong and clear impressions 
of a Deity upon their minds ; • and that the complaints of 
atheism made from the pulpit are not without reason. And 
though only some profligate wretches own it too barefacedly 
now, yet perhaps we should hear more than we do of it from 
others, did not the fear of the magistrate’s sword, or their 
neighbour’s censure,, tie up people’s tongues; which, were the 
apprehensions of punishment or shame taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their atheism as their lives do.J 

9. But- had all mankind everywhere a notion of a God, 
(whereof yet history tells us the contrary,) it Would not from 
thence follow, that the idea of him was innate. For though 
no nation were to be found without a name, and sonfc few 
dark notions of him, yet that* would not prove them to be 
natural impressions on the mind, any mor^ than the names of 
fire, or the sun, heat, or number, do prove the ideas they 
stand for to be innate, because the names of those things, and 
the ideas of them, are so universally received and known 
amongst mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of 

* Loubbre, du Royaume de Siam, t. i. o. 9, sect. 15 ; and c. 20, 
sect. 22 ; and c. 22, sect. 6. 

t Tb. t. i. c. 20, sect 4, and c, 23. 

t See Locke’s third letter to the Bishop of Worcester. — Ed. 
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such a name, or the absence of such a notion out of men's 
minds, any argument against the being of a God, any more 
than it would be a proof that there was no loadstone in the 
world, becanjje a great part of mankind had neither a notion 
of any such thing nor a name for it ; or be any show of 
argument to prove that there are no distinct and various 
species of angels, or intelligent beings above us, because we 
have no ideas of such distinct species, or names for them; 
for men being furnished with words by the common language 
of their own countrie^s, can scarce avoid having some kind of 
ideas of those things, whose names those they converse with 
have occasion frequently to mention to them. And if they 
carry with ib the notion of excellency, greatness, or some- 
thing extraordinary ; if apprehension and concernment ac- 
company it ; if the fear ,of absolute and irresistible power 
sot it on upbn the mind, the idea is likely to sink the deeper, 
and spread the further ; especially if it be such an idea as is 
agreeable to the common light of reason, and naturally 
deducible from every part of oiir knowledge, as that of k 
G^d is. For the visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and 
power appear so plainly in all the works of the creation, that 
a rational creature who will but seriously reflect on them, 
cannot miss the discovery of a Deity. And the influence 
that the discovery of such a being must necessarily have on 
the minds of all that have but once heard of it is so great, 
and carries such a weight of thought and communication 
with it, that it seems stranger to me that a whole nation of 
men should be anywhere found so brutish as to want the 
notion of a God, than that they should be without any notion 
of number or fire. 

10.*’ The name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the world, to- express a superior, powerful, wise, invisible 
being, the su^tablen.^ss of such a notion to the principles of 
comnaon reason, and the interest men will always have to 
mention it often, must necessarily spread it far and wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general 
reception of this name, and some imperfect and unsteady 
notions conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind, 
prove not the idea to be innate, but only that they who made 
the discovery had made a right use of their reason, thought 
maturely of the causes of things, and traced them to their 
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original; from whom other less considering people having 
once received so important a notion, it conld not easily be 
lost again. '* 

11. This is all could be inferred from the notion of a God, 
were it to be found universally in all the tribes ’bf mankind, 
and generally acknowledged by men grown to maturity in all 
countries. For the generality of the acknowledging of a 
God, as I imagine, is extended no further than that; which, 
if it be sufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as 
well prove the idea of fire innate ; sii^ce I think it may be 
truly said, that there is not a person in the world who has a 
notion of a God, who has not also the idea of fire. I doubt 
not but if a colony of young children should be placed in an 
island where no fire was, they would certainly neither have 
any notion of such a thing, nor name for it, how generally 
soever it were received and knownfin all the world besides;* 
and perhaps too their apprehensions would be^ far removed 
from any name, or notion of a God, till some one amongst them 
had employed his thoughts ito inquire into the constitution and 
causes of things, which would easily lead him to the notion 
of a God ; which having once taught to others, reason, and the 
natural propensity of their own thoughts, would afterwards 
propagate, and continue amongst them.f 

* See a former note on the nations ignorant of the use of fire, p. 30. 
—Ed. 

t That men widely separated from each other may arrive, by inde- 
pendent researches, at conclusions neaily the same, appears from ’many 
examples Tims, in theology, we find Plato, the Hindoos, and the 
Africans of Fida, concurring ii> tiie belief that the Supreme God is too 
far removed from human knowledge to be to the people an object of 
worship. Among the Greeks accordingly, the multitude, neglecting 
the primary divinity, addicted themselves to the adoration of secondary" 
and inferior powers. In Hindustan, Brimha, or the Supreme Intelligence, 
has, I beheve, but one temple in all t»he land, while the other gods, his 
servants and mmisters, possess shnnes and altars* without number 
Something very closely resembling this takes pftbc4 among the people of 
Fida, who, “for the most part, have an imperfect notion of a Supreme 
Being, Almighty and Omnipresent, to whom they attnbute the formation 
of the universe, and give him an infinite preference above their endless 
number of idol gods, to yhom, because he is so highly exalted, they neither 
pray nor offer any sacrifices, alleging that they think his mcomparable 
grandeur does not permit him to thii^ of the human race, or be at the 
trouble of govemmg the world, which he has therefore committed to 
their idols, to rule as his vicegerents in all things , and therefore they 
direct all their rehgious worship to those inferior deities ; amongst whom 
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12. Suitable to OoiTs Goodness^ that aU Mm should Iwme 
cm Idea of Him, thefrefore rntturcdly imprinted hy Him, an-- 
swered. — Indeed it is urgfed, that it is suitable to the goodness 
of Gk>d to imprint upon the minds of men, characters and 
notions of himself, and not to leave them in the dark and 
doubt in so grand a concernment ; and also by that means to 
secure to himself the homage and veneration due from so 
intelligent a creature as man ; and therefore he has done it. 

This argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more 
than those who use i^ in this case expect from it. Por if we 
may conclude that God hath done for men all that men shall 
judge is best for them, because it is suitable to his goodness 
80 to do, it will prove, not only that God has imprinted on 
the minds of men an idea of himself, but that he hath plainly 
stamped there, in fair characters, all that men ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience to 

they reckon as the principal, first, a 80 i*t of reddish brown snake; next 
to it the high, lofty trees, of a beautiful form , and next to them, again, 
the sea ” (Barbot’s Decnption of the Ooasts of South Guinea, c. 111.) 
Brimha, or Brahm, the one incomprehensible god, must by no means be 
confounded with Brahmil, one of %e pei-sons of the Trimurti It is 
generally supposed, as is positively asserted by Ward, that no temple 
has ever been erected an India to the true God Colonel Tod, however, 
informs us that there still exists entire, at Cheetore, an enormous and 
costly frabnc dedicated to ** Brimha,” the creator, not ^‘Brahm^L.” 
Being to “ the One,” and consequently contammg no idol, it may thus 
have escaped the ruthless fury of the invaders (Annals of Rajast’han, 
vol. i. p. 275 ) The same author also supposes that pure theism was 
once found in India, (p. 635 ) He afterwards appears to lose sight of 
the above temple, when, speaking of thp numerous shrines round lake 
Pohkur, he says, “By far the most conspicuous edifice is the shnne of 

the creator Brimha This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the 

One God, which I ever saw or have heard of in India.” (p. 774.) Not 
\mlike,were the doctrines of the ancient Egyptians, who taught that the 
soul was a particle of the divme mther, which, without consciousness, 
animated successively mynads of sentient beings They worshipped 
brute matter, and thewelements , and, according to Herodotus, (hb. 11, 
cap. 1^3,) their eight greater divinities were the four elements, the sun, 
the moon, day, and night — mere pantheism Diogenes Laertius likewise 
accuses them of pantheism. But Jablonski maintains that the more 
ancient Egyptian philosophers believed iii one God. This mfinite spirit, 
which, like the Brimha of tne Hindoos, included both sexes, is supposed 
to have been a subtile fire, and was called Phtha. Yet the worship of 
this god, like that of Brimha in India, died away. He had, in fact^ in 
all Egypt, but one single temple, which was at Memphis. (Jablonski, 
I'anth. .^gypt. t. I pp. 31 — 62 .),^ — Ed. 
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his will; and that he hath given them a will and affections 
conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one \^11 think 
better for men, than that they should, in the dark, gi'ope after 
knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after Gk)d, 
(Acts xvii. 27,) than that their wills should clash with their 
understandings, and their appetites cross their duty. The 
Romanists say it is best for men, and so suitable to the good- 
ness of God, that there should be an infallible judge of con- 
troversies on earth, and therefore there is one. And I, by 
the same reason, say it is better for igaen that every man 
himself should be infallible. I leave them to consider, whether 
by the force of this argument they shall think that every 
man is so. I think it a very good argument to say, the 
inhnitely wise God hath made it so, and therefore it is best. 
But it seems to me a little too much confidence of our own 
wisdom to say, think it best,* and therefore God hath 
made it so ; ” and in the matter in hand, it wilj be in vain to 
argue from such a topic that God hath done so. when certain 
experience sho^Vs us that h« hath not. But the goodness of 
God hath not been wanting to^ men without such original 
impressions of knowledge or ideas stamped on the mind, 
since ho hath furnished man with those faculties which will 
serve for the sufficient discovery of all things requisite to the 
end of such a being ; and I doubt not but to show, that a 
man, by the right use of his natural abilities, may, without 
any innate principles, attain a knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued man with 
those faculties of knowledge which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodness to plant those innate notions in his 
mind, than that, having given him reason, hands, and ma- 
terials, he should build him bridges or houses, which ^ome 
people in the world, howevpr, ofi good parts, do either totally 
want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly 
without ideas of God and principles of nlorality, or at least 
have but very ill ones ; the reason in both cases being, that 
they never employed their parts, faculties, and powers in- 
dustriously that way, but contented themselves with the 
opinions, fashions, and things of their country, as they found 
them, without looking any further. Had you or I been 
bom at the Bay ef Soldania, possibly nur thoughts afid 
notions had not exceeded those brutish ones of the Hottentots 
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that inhabit there ; and had the Virginia king Apochancana 
been educated in England, he had been perhaps as knowing 
a divine and as good a mathematician as any in it ; the differ- 
ence between him and a more improved Englishman lying 
barely in tlSs, that the exercise of his faculties was bounded 
within the ways, modes, and notions of his own country, 
and never directed to any other, or further inquiries; and if 
he had not any idea of a God, it was only because he pursued 
not those thoughts that would have led him to it. 

13. Ideas of God various in different Men . — I grant, that if 
there were any idea to be found imprinted on the minds of 
men, we have reason to expect it should be the notion of his 
Maker, as a mark God set on his own workmanship, to mind 
man of his dependence and duty, and that herein should 
appear the first instances of human knowledge. But how 
late IS it before any such notion is discoverable in children ! 
And when we , find it there, how much more does it resemble 
the opinion and notion of the teacher, than represent the 
true God! He that shall observe in children the progress 
whereby their minds attain^ the knowledge they have, will 
think that the objects they do first and most familiarly con- 
verse with, are those that make the first impressions on their 
understandings ; nor will he find the least footsteps ^ of any 
other. It is easy to take notice how their thoughts enlarge 
themselves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater 
variety of sensible objects, to retain the ideas of them in 
their memories, and to get the skill to compound and enlarge 
them, and several ways put them together. How by these 
means they come to frame in their minds an idea men have 
of a Deity, I shall hereafter show. 

14. Can it be thought that the ideas men have of God, are 
the characters and marks of himself, engraven on their minds, 
by his own fing'er, when we see that, in the same country, 
under one and th!& same name, men have ^ different, nay, 
often contrary and inconsistent ideas and conceptions of himl * 

* An excellent illustration of this truth is furnished by Pascal, in his 
Letters on the ‘‘Pouvoir proohain,” and “La Grace suffisante/’ where 
he shows that the Jesuits and Dominicans, though employing the same 
teriM, gave them each a different interpretation, in accoiSance with 
their peculiar theories. Speaking of “la grace suffisante” and “la grace 
efficace,’* he has the following sprightly colloquy between a Jansenist 
and a Dominican : * * Mais enfin, mon phre, cette grace donn^e h tous 
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Their agreeing in a name, or a sound, will scarce prove an 
innate notion of him. , 

15. What true or tolerable notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged and worshipped hundred^ ? Every 
deity that they owned above one, was an infallible evidence 
of their ignorance of him, and a proof that they had no true 
notion of God, where unity, infinity, and eternity were ex- 
cluded. To which, if we add their gross conceptions of corpo- 
reity, expressed in their images and representations of their 
deities, the amours, marriages, copulations,* lusts, quaiTels, and 
other mean qualities attributed by them to their gods^ we shall 
have little reason to think that the heathen world, i. e., the 
greatest part of mankind, had such ideas of God in their 
minds, as he himself, out of care that they should not be mis- 
taken about him, was author of.* ^And this universality of 
consent, so much argued, if it prove any native impressions, 
it will be only this, that GchI imprinted on the miinds of all 
men speaking the same language, a name for himself, but not 

lea hommes est sujjlsante? Oui, ditil — Et ndanmoins elle n’a mil effei 
iana grace efficace? Cela est vrai, dit-ii — Et tons n’ont pas Yefficacef 
II est vrai, dit-il^ — C’ est- b,- dire, lui dis-je, que tous ont assez de grace, 
et que tout n’en ont pas assez; c’ eat- h,- dire, que cette grace suffit^ 
quoiqu'elle ne suffice pas , c’ est- b,- dire, qu'elle est suffisante de nom, et 
insuffisante en effet. En bonne foi, mon pbre, cette doctrine est bien 
subtile Avez-vous oubh^, en quittant le monde, ce que le mot de 
suffisant y signifie? ne vous souvient-il pas qu’il enferme tout ce qui est 
n^cessaire pour agir^ Mais vous n’en avez pas perdu la m^moire, car, 
pour me servir d’une comparaison qui vous sera plus sensible, si Ton ne 
vous servoit b table que deux onces de pain et un verre d’eau par jour, 
senez-voua content do votre pritur qui vous diroit que cela seroit 
suffisant pour vous nounir, sous pr^texto qu’avec autre chose qu’il ne 
vous donneroit pas, vous auriez tout ce qui vous seroit ndcessaire pour 
vous nourrir?” (Lettres Provmciales, i 23 et seq.) — Ed. 

* Plato had already, in his day, begun severely to animadvert on the 
unworthy notions which the pagans entertained of God In his great 
work on the Kepublic, teeming with the noblest philosophical speculations, 
we find an extraordmary picture of the arts whereby the begging pnests 
contrived to turn the follies of paganism to account I^ike the mendicant 
fnars, and other religious impostors of Christian Europe, they travelled 
about the country, besieging especially the houses of the rich, whose 
personal crimes, together with those of their ancestors, they professed 
themselves able to expiate by charms and incantations. According to 
their account of the matter, they had the gods completely under their 
thumb, and could compel them^ not only to grant absolution for past of- 
fences, but indulgence for sins to come. See the whole passage, with 
the notes of Stallbaum, voL I p. Ill et seq. — Ed. 
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any idea ; since those people who agreed in the name, had, at 
the same time, far different apprehensions about the thing 
signified. If they say that the variety of deities worshipped 
by the heathen world, were but figurative ways of expressing 
the several attributes of that incomprehensil)le Being, or 
several parts of his providence, I answer, what they might 
be in the original I will not here inquire, but that they were 
so in the thoughts of the vulgar I think nobody will affirm. 
And he that will consult the voyage of the Bishop of Beryte, 
c. 13, (not to mention other testimonies,) will find that the 
theology of the Siamites professedly owns a plui^ality of gods ; 
or, as the Abbe de Choisy more judiciously remarks in his 
Journal du Voyage de Siam, 1??, it consists properly in ac- 
knowledging no God at all.* 

* Though I have already ^hown, even from La Loubbre himself, that 
the Siamese believe, like all other nations, in the existence of a God, 
and it might, perhaps, have been sufficient to say that they are Budd- 
hists, I will yet add two or thiee testimonies to show with how great in- 
justice they are, by the Abbd de Choisy, accused of impiety Sir Tliomas 
Herbert observes, in his account of tins people, that they ^‘have groves 
and altars, on which they offer Uesh, fruits, and flowers , and many times, 
when their Tallapoi tells them their Deumo is melancholy they make 
harmonious music to them to make them cheeiful Others, by break of 
day, run to their pagods with a basket of nee, hoping that day will be 
happier. The Tallapoi pi each usually every MoiKhay (their sabbath) in 
the market, and call the people together by the sound of a copper basin 
They seem mendicants by piofession , yet what by their policy, and what 
by then incantations, (for they foretell fiitiue events/ and have great 
knowledge in things past, present, and to come, by magic, and moral 
observations, resolving, dissuading, applauding, and directing them,) 
they are had in very great estimatibn these are their priests ” (In 
Harris’s Coll , where the text is somewhat modernized See ong. p 358 ) 

Tavernier having remarked on the great number of priests and pago- 
dai adds, that the Siamese “say that the God of the Christians and 
theirs are bi others, but theirs was the eldest ” (In Harris’s Coll vol u. 
p. 388 ) But the most positive^testimony is that of Mandelslo, accord- 
ing to whom, “ they believe one Creator of the universe, who governs 
the world by divers infenor gods They say that the soul is immortal, 
and after it is purified, by passing through several bodies, is either con- 
demned to eternal torments, or' enjoys beatitude They tell you that 
this has been transmitted to \them by tradition, time out of mind ; for 
the rest, they hold that good deeds, and especially chanty, are the chief 
means to attain salvation , which is the reason they extend their chanty 
even to beasts, such as birds and fish, which they buy to set them at 
liberty, believing the transmigration of the soul. This is the reason, 
also, why they never condemn any other religion, or dispute with thenu’' 
(In Harrifl’s CoU. li. 128 .)— Ed. 
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If it be said, that wise men of all nations came to liave 
true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the Deity, I grant 
it. But then this, 

First, Excludes universality of consent in anything but the 
name; for those wise men being very few, perhaps one of a 
thousand, this universality is very narrow. 

Secondly, It seems to me plainly to prove, that the tniest 
and best notions men had of God were not imprinted, but 
acquired by thought and meditation, and a right use of their 
faculties: since the wise and considerate men of the world, 
by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and 
reason, attained true notiomj in this as well as other things, 
whilst the lazy and inconsiderate part of men, making far 
the greater number, took up their notions by chance, from 
common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
beating their heads about them. tA^nd if it be a reason to 
think the notion of God innate, because all wi,sc men had it, 
virtue too must be thought innate, for that also wise men 
have always had. 

IG. This was evidently the ca^ of all Gentilism; nor bath 
even amongst Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, who a(jknow- 
Icdgo but one God, this doctrine, and the care taken in thos(‘ 
nations to teach men to have true notions of a God, prevailed 
so far as to make men to have the same and the true ideas of 
him. How many even amongst us will be found upon in- 
quiiy to fancy him in the sha};e of a man sitting in heaven, 
and to have many other absurd and unfit conceptions of him ’ 
Christians as well as Turksjhave liad whole sects owning and 
■contending earnestly for it, and that the Deity was corporeal, 
and of human shape : and though we find few among us who 
profess themselves Anthropomorphites, (though some I Jiave 
met with that own it,) yet I bekeve ho that will make it his 
business may find amongst the ignorant and uninstnicted 
Christians many of that opinion. Talk liut with countiy 
Iieople, almost of any age, or young people of almost any con- 
dition, and you shall find, that though the name of God be 
fiequently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this 
name to are so odd, low, and pitiful, that nobody can imagine 
they were taught by a rational man, much less that they were 
chaiacters written by the finger of God himself. Hor do I 
see how it derogates more from the goodness of God, that he 
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has given us minds unfurnished with these ideas of himself, 
than that he hath sent us into the world with bodies un- 
clothed, and that there is no art or skill born with us; for, 
being fittec^with faculties to attain these, it is want of industry 
and considei'ation in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have 
them not. It is as certain that there is a God, as that the op- 
posite angles made by the intersection of two straight lines are 
equal. There was never any rational creature that set himseli 
sincerely to examine the truth of these propositions that could 
fail to assent to them, though yet it be past doubt that there 
are many men who, having not applied their thoughts that 
way, are ignorant both of the one and the other If any one 
think fit to call this (which is the utmost of its extent) uni- 
versal consent, such an one I easily allow ; but such an iini- 
vci'sal consent as this, proves not the idea of God, any more 
than it does the idea of such angles, innate. 

1 7. Iftlie Idea of God be not innate^ no other can be supposed 
innate . — Since then, though the knowledge of a God be the 
most natuml discovery of human reason, yet the idea of him 
is not innate, as I think is evident from what has been said , 
I imagine there will scarcely be any other idea found that 
can pretend to it : since if God hath sent any impression, any 
character on the understanding of men, it is most reasonable 
to expect it should have been some clear and uniform idea of 
himself, as far as our weak capacities were capable to receive 
so incomprehensible and infinite an object. But our minds 
being at first void of that idea, which we are most concerned 
to have, it is a strong presumptkin against all other innate 
characters. I must own, as far as I can observe I can find 
none, and would be glad to be informed by any other, 
e 1C. Idea of Substance not innate. — I confess there is another 
idea which wo\ild be of general use for mankind to have, as 
it is of general taj,k, as if they had it ; and that is the idea of 
substance, which we neither have nor can have by sensation 
or reflection. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, 
we might well expect they should be such as by our own 
faculties we cannot procure to ourselves ; but we see, on the 
contrary, that since by those ways whereby our ideas are 
brought into our minds this is not, we have no such clear 
idea at all, and therefore signify nothing by the word sub- 
stance, but only an uncertain supposition of we know not 
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wliaV}, i. e., of something whereof we have no particular dis- 
tinct positive idea, which we^ take to be the substratum or 
support of those ideas we know. 

19. No Propositions can he innate, since no I(}eas are in- 
naie — Whatever then we talk of innate, either speculative or 
practical, principles, it may with as much probability be said 
that a man hath £100 sterling in his pocket, and yet denied 
that he hath cither penny, shilling, crown, or other coin out 
of which the sum is to be made up, as to think that certain 
propositions are innate when the ideas about which they are 
can by no means be supposed to be so. The general recep- 
tion and assent that is given, doth not at all prove that the 
ideas expressed in them are innate; for m many cases, how- 
ever the ideas came there, the assent to words expressing the 
agreement or disagreement of such ideas, will necessarily 
follow. Every one that hath a time id (‘a of God and worshij), 
will assent to this proposition, “ that God is to bo wor- 
shipped,” when expressed in a language he understands ; and 
every rational man that hatti not thought on it to-day, may 
be ready to assent to this proposition to-morrow ; and yet 
millions of men may be well supposed to want one or both 
those ideas to-day. For if we will allow savages and most 
coimtry people to have ideas of God and worship, (which con- 
versation with them will not make one forward to believe,) 
yet I think few children can be supposed to have those ideas, 
which therefore they must begin to have some time or other; 
and then they will also begin to assent to that proposition, 
and make very little question of it ever after. But such an 
assent upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, 
than it does that one bom blind (with cataracts which will 
be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the s\mi, or 
light, or saffron, or yellow, becatise when his^ight is cleared 
he will certainly assent to this propositioij, “ that the sun is 
lucid, or that saffron is yellow;” and therefore if such an 
assent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can 
much less the propositions made up of those ideas. If they 
have any innate ideas, I would be glad to be told what and 
how many they are. 

20. No innate Ideas in the Memory. — To which let me add, 
if there be any innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, which the 
mind does not actually think on, they must be lodged in the 
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memory, and from thence must be brought into view by re- 
membi-ance; i. e., must be knowji when they are remembered 
to have been perceptions in the mind before, unles>s remem- 
brance can jbe without remembrance. For to remember is to 
perceive anythiug with memory, or with a consciousness that 
it was known or perceived before : without this, whatever idea 
comes into the mind is new, and not remembered ; this con- 
sciousness of its having been in the mind liefore, being that 
which distinguishes remembering from all other ways of 
thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived by the mind, 
was never in the mind.* Whatever idea is in the mind, is 
either an actual perception, or else having been an actual per- 
ception, is so in the mind, that by the memory it can be made 
an actual perception again. Whenever there is the actual 
lierception of an idea without memory, the idea appears per- 
fectly new and unknown before to the understanding. When- 
ever the memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with 
a consciousness that it had been there before, and was not 
wholly a stranger to the mind. Whether this be not so,‘ I 
appeal to every one’s observAtion : and then T desire an in- 
stan*ce of an idea pretended to be innate, which (before any 
impression of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one 
could revive and remembei as an idea he had formerly known ; 
without which consciousness of a foimer perception there is no 
remembrance ; and whatever idea comes into the mind with- 
out that consciousness is not remembered, or comes not out of 
the memoiy, nor can be said to be in the mind before that 
appeai'ance ; for what is not eithei actually in view or in the 
memory, is in the mind no way at all, and is all one as if it 
had never been there. Suppose a child had the use of his 
eyes till he knows and distinguishes colours; but then cata- 
I'acts shut the windows, and He is forty or fifty years perfectly 
in the dark, and i^i that time perfectlj^ loses all memory o 
the ideas of colours he once had. This was the case of a 

♦ This point has been discussed with much perseverance by Condillac, 
who in some things a mere reflection of Locke, aff’ects in others to 
differ fiom him, for the pin pose, perhaps, of keeping up a show of ori- 
gmality. He observ^es on the question here treated of, “Les objets 
agiroient inutilement sur les sens, et I’Ame n’en prendroit jamais con- 
noissance si elle n’en avoit pas perception. Amsi le premier et le 
moindie d^grd de connoissance, e’eat d’appercevoir.” (Essai sur 1’ origin© 
des connoissances humames, Part 1. § 2. ch. 1. 1. i. p. 24 .) — Ed, 
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blind man I once talked with, who lost bis sight by the small- 
pox when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours 
than one born blind. I ask whether any one can say this 
man had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any more than 
one born blmdl And I think nobody will say that either of 
them had in his mind any idea of colours at all. His cata- 
racts are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he re- 
members not) of colours, de novOy by his restored sight con- 
veyed to his mind, and that without any consciousness of a 
former acquaintance : and these now he can revive and call to 
mind in the dark. In this case all these ideas of colours 
which, when out of view, can be revived with a consciousness 
of a former acquaintance, being thus in the memory, are said 
to be in the mind. The use T make of this is, that whatever 
idea, being not actually in view, is m the mind, is there only 
by being in the memory; and if it be not in the memory, it 
is not in the mind ; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by 
the memory be brought into actual view witholit a perception 
that it comes out of the memory; which is this, that it had 
been known before, and is now remembered. If therefore 
there be any innate ideas, they •must be in the memory, or 
else nowhere in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any impression from without; 
and whenever they are brought into the mind they are re- 
membered, i. e., they bring with them a perception of their 
not being wholly new to it. This being a constant and dis- 
tinguishing difference between what is and what is not in 
the memory or in the mind ; that what is not in the memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new and unknown 
before ; and what is in the memory or in the mind, whenever 
it Ls suggested by the memory, appears not to be new, but the 
mind finds it in itself, and knows it was there befortf By 
this it may be tried whether there be any iianate ideas in the 
mind, before impression from sensation or ^flection. I would 
fain meet with the man who, when he came to the use of 
reason, or at any other time, remembered any one of them ; 
and to whom after he was born, they were never new. If 
any one will say there are ideas in the mind that are not in 
the memory, I desire him to explain himself, and make what 
he says intelligible. 

21. Principles not inneUe, because of little use or little cer- 
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tainty , — Besides what I have already said, there is another 
reason why I doubt that neither these nor any other prin- 
ciples are innate. I that am fully persuaded that the in- 
finitely wise God made all things in perfect wisdom, cannot 
satisfy myself why he should be supposed to print upon the 
minds of men some universal principles ; whereof th(jse that 
are pretended innate and concern speculation are of no great 
use; and those that concern practice, not self-evident; and 
neither of them distinguishable from some other truths not 
allowed to be innate. For to what purpose should characters 
be graven on the mind by the finger of God, which are not 
clearer there than those which are afterwards introduced, or 
cannot be distinguished from them? If any one thinks there 
are such innate ideas and propositions which by their clear- 
ness and usefulness are distinguishable from all that is adven- 
titious in the mind and acquired, it will not be a liard matter 
for him to tell us which they arc, and then every one will be 
a fit judge whether they be so or not; since if there be such 
innate ideas and impressions, plainly different from all other 
perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in 
hiinself. Of the evidence of these supposed innate maxims I 
have spoken already ; of their usefulness I shall have occasion 
to speak more hereafter. 

22. Difference of Men's Discoveries d'^pends upon the 
different Applvcatlon of thnr Faculties , — To conclude: some 
ideas forwardly offer themselves to all men’s understandings; 
some sorts of truth result from any ideas as soon as the mind 
puts them into propositions; other truths require a tram of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and de- 
ductions made with attention, before they can be discovered 
and assented to. Some of the first sort, because of their 
g^efal and easy rece[)tion, have been mistaken for innate ; 
but the truth isf ideas and notions are no more born with us 
than arts and sciences, though some ol them indeed offer 
themselves to our faculties more readily than . others, and 
therefore are more generally received; though that too be 
according as the organs of our bodies and powei^ of our 
minds happen to bo employed ; God having fitted men with 
faculties and means to discover, receive, and retain truths, 
according as they are employed. The great difference that is 
to be found in the notions of mankind, is from the different 
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use they put their faculties to : whilst some, (and those the 
most,) taking things upon trust, misemploy their power of 
assent by lazily enslaving their miads to the dictates and 
dominion of others in doctrines which it is their duty 
airefully to examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, 
to swallow; others, employing their thoughts only about 
some few things, grow acquainted sufficiently with them, 
attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of 
all other, having never let their thoughts loose in the search of 
other inquiries. Thus, that the three angles of a triangle are 
quite equal to two right ones, is a trutn as certain as any- i 
thing can be, and I think more evident th;xn many of those 
propositions that go for principles , and yet there arc millions, 
however expert in other things, who know not this at all, 
because they never set their thoughts on work about such 
angles: and he that certainly knc^ws this proposition, may 
yet be utterly ignomnt of the truth of other propositions, in 
mathematics itself, which are as clear and evident as this; 
because in his search of those mathematical truths, he stopped 
his thoughts short and went not so far. The same may 
happen concerning the notions ♦we have of the being of a 
Deity ; for though there be no truth which a man may more 
evidently make out to himself than the existence of a God, 
yet he that shall content himself with things as ho finds 
them in this world, as they minister to his pleasures and 
passions, and not make inquiry a httle further into their 
causes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and pursue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, may live long 
without any notion of sucfi a Being. And if any person 
hath by talk put such a notion into his head, he may perhaps 
believe it ; but if he hath never examined it, his knowledge 
of it will be no perfecter than his, who having been told^that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
takes it upon trust, without examining the demonstration, 
and may yield his assent as a probable opinion, but hath no 
knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his faculties, if 
cai’efully employed, were able to make clear and evident to 
him. But this only, by the by, to show how much our 
knowledge depends upon the right use of those powers 
nature hath bestowed upon us, and how little upon such, 
innate principles as are in vain supposed to be in all mankind 
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for their direction ; which all men could not but know if 
they were there, or else they would be there to no purpose; 
and which since all men do not know, nor can distinguish 
from other adventitious truths, wo may well conclude there 
are no such. 

23. Mm must think and know for themselves . — What 
censure, doubting thus of innate principles, may deserve from 
men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I persuade myself 
at least that the way I have pursued, being conformable to 
truth, lays those foundations surer. This I am certain, I 
have not made it my business either to quit or follow any 
authority in the ensuing discourse : truth has been my only 
aim, and wherever that has appeared to lead, my thoughts 
have impartially followed, without minding whether the 
footsteps of any other lay* that way or not. Not that I want 
a due respect to other men’s opinions; but, after all, the 
greatest reverence is due to truth : and I hope it will not be 
thought arrogance to say, that perhaps we should make 
greater progress in the discovery of rational and contempla- 
tive knowledge, if we sought it in the fountain, irx the con- 
sidei-ation of things themselves, and made use rather of our 
own thoughts than other men’s to find it; for I think we 
may as rationally hope to see with other men’s eyes, as to 
know by other men’s imderstandings. So much as we our- 
selves consider and comprehend of truth and reason, so mucli 
we possess of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
other men's opinions in our brains, makes us not one jot the 
more knowing, though they happen to be true. What in 
them was science, is in us but ppmiatrety ; whilst we give 
^fip our assent only to reverend names, and do not, as they 
did, Employ our own reason to understand those truths which 
gave them reputation. ’ Aristotle was certainly a knowing 
man, but nobody*' ever thought him so because he blindly 
embraced or confidently vented the opinions of another. And 
if the taking up another’s principles, without examming them, 
made not him a philosopher, I suppose it will hardly make 
anybody else so. In the sciences every one has so much as ho 
really knows and comprehends. Wliat he believes only, and 
takes upon trust, are but shreds ; which, however well in the 
whole piece, make no considerable addition to his stock who 
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gathers them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, 
though it were gold in the hand from which he received it, 
will be but leaves and dust when it oomes to use."* 

24. Whence tloe Opinion of Innate Principles — When men 
have found some general propositions tliat co^Ald not be 
doubted of as soon as understood, it was, I know, a short and 
easy way to conclude them innate. This being once received, 
it eased the lazy from the pains of sej^rch, and stopped the 
inc^uiry of the doubtful concerning all that was once styled 
innate. And it was of no small advantage to those who 
affected to be masters and teachers, to make this the principle 
of principles, “ that principles must not be questioned : ” for 
having once established this tenet, that there are innate 
principles, it put their followers upon a necessity of receiving 
some doctrines as such; which was to take them off from 
the use of their own reason and judgment, and put them on 
behoving and taking them upon trust without further exami- 
nation: in which posture of blind credulity they might be 
more easily governed by aijd made usetul to some sort of 
men who had the skill and office to principle and gmde them. 
Nor is it ^ small power it giVes one man over another to 
have the authority to be the dictator of principles and teacher 
of unquestionable truths ; and to make a man swallow that 
for an innate principle, which may serve to his purpose who 
teacheth them ; whereas had they examined the ways whereby 
men came to the knowledge of many univei'sal truths, they 
would have found them to result in the minds of men from 
the being of things themselves when duly considered; and 
that they were discovered by the application of those 


* Locke had possibly read in Galland’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights the story of the barbel’s fourtji brother, El-k*boz-el-Aswdn^, the 
butcher of Bagdad, of whom it is related, that “ beingbin his shop one day, 
there accosted him an old man with a long beaT^l, who handed to him 
Borne money, saymg, Give me some meat for it. So he took the money, 
and gave him the meat. And when the old man had gone away, my 
brother looked at the money which he had paid him, and seeing that it 
Was of a brilliant whiteness, put it aside by itself. Tins old man con- 
tinued to repair to him during a period of five months, and my brother 
always threw his money *mto a chest by itself, after which period he 
desired to take it out for the purpose of buying some sheep ; but on 
opening the chest, he found all the contents converted into white paper, 
clipped round.” (Lane’s Translation, vol. L p. 396 .) — Ed. 
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faculties that were Sited by nature to receive and judge of 
them when duly employed about them. 

25, Conclusion . — To show how the understanding proceeds 
herein is the design of the following discourse, which I shall 
proceed to when I have first premised, that hitlierto, to clear 
my way to those foundations which I conceive are the only 
tnie ones whereon to establish those notions we can have of 
our own knowledge, it hath been necessary for me to give an 
account of the reasons I had to doubt of innate principles. 
And since the argupients which are against them do some of 
them rise from common received opinions, I have been forced 
to take several things for granted, which is hardly avoidable 
to any one, whose task is to show the falsehood or improba- 
bility of any tenet ; it happening in controvei’sial discoui^es 
as it does in assaulting of towns, where, if the ground be 
but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is ^o further 
inquiiy of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, so 
it affords but a fit rise for the present purpose. But in the 
future part of this Discourse, designing to raise an edifice 
uniform and consistent with itself, as far as my own ex- 
perience and observation will* assist me, I hope to erect it on 
such a basis that I shall not need to shore it up with props 
and buttresses, leaning on borrowed or begged foundations; 
or at least, if mine prove a castle in the air, I will endeavour 
it shall be all of a piece and hang together. Wherein I 
warn the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonstra- 
tions, unless I may be allowed the privilege, not seldom 
assumed by others, to take my principles for granted, and 
then, I doubt not, but I can demonstrate too. All that I 
shall say for the principles I proceed on is, that 1 can only 
appeal to men’s own unprejudiced experience and observation 
whether they be true or not ; and this is enough for a man 
who professes no. more than to lay down candidly and freely 
his own conjectures, concerning a subject lying somewhat in 
the dark, without any other design than an unbiassed inquiry 
after truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF IDEAS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR ORIGINAL. 

1 . Idea is tlie Object of Thinking. — Every man being con- 
scious to himself that he tlnnks, and that which his mind is 
applied about whilst thinking, being the ndeas that are there, 
it IS past doubt that men have in their minds several ideas, 
such as are those expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, 
sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 
ness, and othei’s. It is in the first place then to be inquired 
how fie comes by them. I know it is a received doctrine that 
men have native ideas and original chaiacters stamped upon 
their minds in their very fii’st being. This opinion I have 
at large examined already, and I suppose what I have said 
in the foregoing book will bilmuch more easily admitted when 
I have shown whence the understanding may get all the ideas 
it has, and by what ways and degrees they may come into the 
mind; tor which I shall appeal to every one’s own observation 
and experience. 

2. AU Ideas come from Sensation or Refection . — Let us 
then suppose the mind to bo, as we say, white paper,* void of 
all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be fur- 
nished 1 Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of mad has painted on it with an almost 
endless variety 1 Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge] To this I answer in one word, from expe- 
rience-; in that all our knowledge is founded, and fron* tl^t 
it ultimately derives itself, t Oifr observation^employed either 

* Upon this comparison I have already remarked a former note. — Ed. 

t It would at first sight, and to an unprejudiced person, appear that 
Locke in this passage had expressed himself with sufficient clearness, but 
Mr Dugald Stewart found it to be either obscure m itself, or directly at 
variance with the comments which the philosopher has elsewhere made 
on the doctnne it contains. His remarks are too long to be introduced 
into a note, but the result to which he supposes them to lead is 
stated in the following sentences. “If the foregomg remarks be well- 
founded, they are fatal to a fundamental principle of Locke’s philosophy, 
winch has b^ assumed by most of his successors as a demonstrated 
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about external sensible objects, or about the internal opera- 
tions of our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is 
that which supplies our Understandings with all the materials 
of thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence alkthe ideas we have or can naturally have do spring. 

3. The Objects of Sensation one Source of Ideas. — First, 
our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do 
convey into the mind seveml distinct perceptions of things, 
according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them : and ti^us we come by those ideas we have, of 
yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all 
those which we call sensible qualities ; which when I say the 
senses convey into the mind, I mean, they from external 
objects convey into the mind what produces there those per- 
ceptions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the 
understanding, I call sensation.* 

truth, and winch, under a fonn somewhat disguised, has served to Humo 
as the basis of all his 8(;eptital theories , It appears to me, tliat the doc- 
trmes of both these ^eminent authors, with respect to the origin of our 
ide<is, resolve into the supposition',' tliat consciousness is exclusively the 
source of all our knowledge Then lingiiage, indeed, particularly that 
of Locke, seems to imply the contraiy, but that this was leally their 
opinion, may, with certainty, be mfericd fiom then own comments 
(Phil Essay, p 82, et seq ) — Ed 

* On this subject see Wolfs Logic, p 11 Logique de Du Marsais, 
p. 20 et 86(1 This latter wiiter takes of the whole question the views of 
a mere raatciialist “Elle (fame) sent inimi^diatement par Ics sens ex- 
t^neurs, et elle sent m^diatement par les oiganes du sens intdricur du 
cerveau.” Descartes undertakes to explain the very manner in which 
ideas are obtained by sensation “Lcs choses ext^ucures,” says he, 
“mettant les esprits vitaux en mouvement par les impressions qu’elles 
prexluisent, ces espnts remontent au ceiveau, et y forment un canal ou 
type, ^ui corresj)ond aux impressions et a leur matihre detennin^e Co 
typo n’est pas I’ldcSe de I’objct lui-.meme, mais f n,me en prend connais- 
sance, et alom void en elle-m^me I’ldt^e, qui difiFbre done totalement du 
type et de fobjet quncausel’ impression ” (Buhle, Hist de la Phil Mod 
vol. ni. p 20 ) Aristotle on this (lucstion appears to have entertained 
the same opinions as Locke (See De Anima, li 6, 6, 12 ) Though, 
86 Dr. Gillies has already observed, the celebrated axiom, “Niliil est m 
intellectu qucxl non fuit prius m sensu,” appears not to be at present 
found in the woiks of the Stagirite. (Ethics and Politics, Anal I. 46.) 
This doctiine, before the time of Locke, had already been adopted by 
Hobbes. “ II n’y a dans I’Ame aucune id^e qui n’ait priic^demment 
produite, en toute ou en partie, par un des sens.” (Buhle, Hist. Phil 
Mod. voL UL 203 .) — Ed. 
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4. The Operat^ns of our Minds, the other Source of them * — 
Secondly, the other fountain, from which experience furnisheth 
the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the opei*a- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the 
ideas it has got j which operations, when the soul comes to 
reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding with 
another set of ideas, which could not be had from things 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believ- 
ing, reasoning,^ knowing, willing, and all the difierent actings 
of our own minds ; which wo being conscious of, and observ- 
ing in ourselves, do from these receive into our understandings 
as distinct j.deas, as we do from bodies aflecting our senses. 
This source of ideas every man has wholly in himself; and 
though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might pinpeiiy enough be 
called internal sense. '"' But as I ciill the other Sensation, so 
I call this Reflection,! the ideas it aflbrds being such only asj 
the mind gets by reflecting on its own operatiofls witliin itself.] 
By reflection then, in the fallowing part of this discourse, I 
would be understood to mean that notice which the mmd 
takes of its own operations, add the manner of them; by 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of these operations in 
the understanding. These two, I say, viz , external material 
things, as the objects of sensation; and the opeiations of our 
own minds within, as the objects of reflection ; are to me the 
only originals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 
The term operations here I use m a large sense, as compre- 
hending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but some sort of passions aiising sometimes from them, such 
as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any thought. 

5. AU our Ideas are of the one or the other of these. — The 
understanding seems to me not^ to have tlie least glimifierki^ 
of any ideas which it doth not receive from 4>ne of these two. 
External objects furnish the mmd with ideas of sensible 
qualities, which are all those different perceptions they pro- 
duce in us ; and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations, and relations, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have 

' See on tins subject the wntmgs of Stewart, Hutcheson, &c. — £ d. 
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nothing m our minds, which did not come in one of thos6 
two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and 
thoroughly search into his understanding ; and then let him 
tell me, whether all the original ideas he has there, are any 
other than' of the objects of his senses, or of the operations of 
liis mind, considered as objects of his reflection: and how 
great a mass of knowledge soever ho imagines to be lodged 
there, he will, upon taking a strict view, see that he has not 
any idea in his mind, but what one of these two have im- 
printed ; * though, ‘|ierhaps, with infinite variety compounded 
and enlarged by the understanding, as we shall see hereafter. 

6. Observable in Children, — He that attentively considers 
the state of a child, at his first coming into the world, will 
have little reason to think him stored with jflenty of ideas, 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge ; it is by 
degrees he comes to be furnished with them. And though 
the ideas of obvious and familiar qualities imprint themselves 
before the memory begins to keep a register of time or order, 

* Mr. Dugald Stewart supposes himbclf to be controverting this doc- 
trine in the following passage , but if such be really the case, I confess 
he does not carry my understanding along with him “It is surely an 
intuitive truth, that the sensations of which I am now conscious, and all 
those of which I re tarn any remembiance, belong to one and the same 
bemg, winch I call myself Here is an intuitive judgment, involving 
the simple idea of personal identity In like manner, the changes of 
which I am conscious in the state of my own mmd, and those which I 
nerceive in the external universe, impress me with a conviction that some 
cause must have operated to produce them Here is an intuitive judg- 
ment, involving the simple idea of causation To these, and other in- 
stances of the same kind, may be added our ideas of tinve, of number , 
of truth, of certainty, oi probahility ; —?i\[ of which, while they are ma- 
nifestly pecuhar to a rational mind, necessanly anse in the human un- 
derstanding, when employed in the exercise of its different faculties To 
say, tk 3refore, with Cud worth, and some of the Greek philosophers, that 
Keason, or the Understanding, is n source of new ideas, is not so ex- 
ceptionable a mode of speaking as it may appear to be at first sight, to 
those whose leading llAs not extended beyond Locke’s iJssay Accord- 
ing to the system there taught, Sense furnishes our ideas, and Reason 
perceives their agreements or disagreements But the fact is, that what 
Locke calls agreements and disagreements are, in many instances, simple 
ideas, of which no analysis can be given, and of which the ongin must 
therefore be referred to reason, according to Locke’s own doctrine.” 
(Phil Ess. p 98 et seq.l Now in my judgment, these observations, 
designed to subvert Locke’s doctrine, only tend more completely to esta- 
blish it, for his term ‘reflection’ includes all those operations of the mind 
alluded to rather than described by Mr. Stewart — E d. 
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yet it is often so late before some unusual qualities come in the 
way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance with them; and if it were worth 
while, no doubt a child might be so ordered as to^ have but a 
very few, even of the ordinary ideas, till he were grovm up to 
a man. But all that are bom into the world being sur- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diversely affect 
them, variety of ideas, whether care be taken of it or not, are 
imprinted on the minds of children. Light and colours are 
busy at hand everywhere, when the eye €s but open ; sounds 
and some tangible qualities fail not to solicit their proper 
senses, and force an entrance to the mind ; but yet, I think, 
it will be granted easily, that if a child were kept in a place 
where he never saw any other but black and white till he 
were a man,’^ he would have no more ideas of scarlet or 
green, than he that from his childhood never tasted an oyster 
or a pine-apple has of those particular relishes. • 

7. Mm are differmtly furnished with these^ according to the 
different Objects they converst with . — Men then come, to be 
furnished with fewer or more siiqple ideas from without, ac- 
cording as the objects they converse with afford greater or 
less variety; and from the operations of their minds within, 
according as they more or less reflect on them. For though 


♦ Plato has drawn a picture of men thus mewed up in a cavern and 
haunted by the shadows of external objects, imaginmg also what would 
be their feelings when first they should stumble forth into the light of 
the sun. (De Repub 1 vii t vi p 326. Bekk ) A similar picture 
has likewise been drawn by ifis great disciple, as we find him 
interpreted by Cicero. (De Nat. Deor ii. 37) “Si essent qui sub 
terra semper habitavissent, bonis et illustnbus domicdiis, quae esseut 
omata signis atque picturis, mstructaque rebus lis omnibus, quibus 
abundant ii qui beati putantur, nec tamen exissent unquam supA 
terram* accepissent autera fam.i et auditione esse quoddam numen, 
et vim deorum demde aliquo tempore, patefactis teq;so faucibus, ex illis 
abditis sedibus evadere in h®c loca qu® nos incolimus, atque exire potu- 
issent cum repente terram, et mana, coelumque vidissent nubium 
magnitudinem, ventorumque vim cognovissent, aspexissentque solem, 
ej usque lucis magnitudinem, pulchritudmemque, turn etiam efificientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem efificeret, toto coelo luce diffuse cum autem 
terras nox opacasset, turn coelum totv m cemerent astns distinctum et 
omatum, tumque lummum vanetatem turn crescentis, turn senescentis, 
eorumque omnium ortus et occasus, atque in orani setemitate solos im- 
rautabilesque cursus • base cum viderent, profecto et esse deos, et h»o 
tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur.” — E d. 
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he that contemplates the operations of his mind, cannot but 
have plain and clear ideas of them ; yet, unless he turns his 
thoughts that way, and considers them attentively, he will 
no more h^.ve clear and distinct ideas of all the operations of 
his mind, and all that may be observed therein, than he will 
have all the particular ideas of any landscape, or of the parts 
and motions of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and 
with attention heed all the parts of it. The picture or clock 
may be so placed, that they may come in his way every day ; 
but yet he will have but a confused idea of all the parts they 
are made up of, till he applies himself with attention to con- 
sider them each in particular. 

8. Ideas of Refection later ^ became they 'med Attention , — 
And hence we see the reason why it is pretty late before 
most children get ideas of the operations of their own minds; 
and some have not any'Very clear or perfect ideas of the 
greatest part of them all their lives; because, though they 
pass there continually, yet, hke floating visions, they make 
not deep impressions enough t(?) leave in their mind clear, 
.distinct, lasting ideas, till the understanding turns inward 
upon itself, reflects on its own operations, and makes them 
the objects of its own contemplation. Children when they 
come first into it, are surrounded with a world of new things, 
which, by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and 
apt to be delighted with the variety of changing objects. 
Thus the first years are usually employed and diverted in 
looking abroad. Men s business :>n them is to acquaint them- 
selves with what is to be found without ; and so growing up 
in a constant attention to outward sensations, seldom make 
any considerable reflection on what passes within them till 

*they come to bo of riper years, and some scarce ever at all. 

9. The Sold ieyins to have Ideas when it begins to perceive . — 
To ask at what time a man has first any ideas, is to ask when 
he begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being 
the same thing. I know it is an opinion, that the soul 
always thinks,* and that it has the actual perception of ideas 

* It has been seen above, that this was maintained by Pythagoras ; 
and among the moderns, by Leibnitz and Descart^. Aristotle 
controverts the opinion of those who taught that the soul is a self- 
moving principle, (De Anim, L 3,) and Locke here follows that 
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in itself constantly, as long as it exists, and that actual 
thinking is as inseparable from the^soiil as actual extension is 
from the body ; which if true, to inquire after the beginning 
of a man’s ideas, is the same as to inquire after tlie beginning 
of his soul ; for by this account, soul and its idejis, as body 
and its extension, will begin to exist both at the same time. 

10. Tlie Soul thinks uot always; hut this wants Proofs . — 
But whether the soul be supposed to exist antecedent to, or 
coeval with, or some time after the first rudiments of organi- 
zation, or the beginnings of life in tin/ body, I l( 3 ave to be 
disputed by those who have better thought of that matter. 
I confess myself to have one of those dull souls, that doth 
not perceive itself always to contemplate ideas, nor can con- 
ceive it any more necessary for the soul always to think, 
than for the body always to move; the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion is to the body, 
not its essence, but one of its operations, Und therefore, 
though thinking be supposed ever so much the propcT action 
of the soul, yet it is not necessary to suppose that it should 
bo always thinking, always m ^^tion. That, p(uhaps, is the 
privilege of the Infinite Author and Preseiwer of things, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps; but it is not competent to any 
finite being, at least not to the soul of man. We know 
certainly, by experience, that we sometimes think, and thence 
draw this infallible consequence, that there is something in 
us that has a power to think ; but whether that substance 
perpetually thinks or no, we can be no further assured than 
experience informs us; for 'to ?ay that actual thinking is 
essential to the soul, and insepaiable from it, is to beg what 
is in question, and not to prove it by reason, which is necessary 
to be done, if it be not a self-evident proposition. But wh^fther^ 
this, ‘‘that the soul always thihks,” be a scfif-eviderit pro- 
position, that everybody assents to at first hearing, I appeal 
to mankind. It is doubted whether I thought at all last 
night or not ; the question being about a matter of fact, it is 
begging it to bring, as a proof for it, an hypothesis, which is the 
philosopher. On the opinion of Descartes, the reader wlio does not 
choose to toil through his crabbed and voluminous works, may consult 
Buhle, (Hist de la Philosophie Modenie, 1 ui. p. 10 et seq ) and 
Tennemann’s manual (§ 325 et seq ) This histonan’s bird’s-eye view of 
Leibnitz’s philosophy (§ 346 et seq.) may also be compared with Buhle's 
much longer accoimt. (1 iv. p. IH et seq ) — Ed. 
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very thing in dispute; by which way one may prove any- 
thing : and it is but supposing that all watches, whilst the 
balance beats, think, and it is sufficiently proved, and past 
doubt, that' my watch thought all last night. But he that 
would not deceive himself, ouglit to build his hypothesis on 
matter of fact, and make it out by sensible experience, and 
not presume on matter of fact, because of his hypothesis; 
that is, because he supposes it to be so ; which way of proving 
amounts to this, th^t I must necessarily think all last night, 
because another supposes I always think, though I myself 
cannot perceive that I always do so. 

But men in love with their opmions may not only suppose 
what is in question, but allege wrong matter of fhct , how 
else could any one make it an inference of mine, that a thing 
13 not, because we are not sensible of it in our sleep 1 I do 
not say there is no soul in a man, because he is not sensible 
of it in his slebp ; but I do say, he cannot think at any time, 
waking or sleeping, without being sensible of it. Our being 
sensible of it is not nece.ssary to anything but to our thoughts, 

' and to them it is, and to them it always will be necessary, till 
we can think without being conscious of it. 

11, It is not always conscious of it . — I grant that the soul, 
in a waking man, is never without thought, because it is the 
condition of being awake: but whether sleeping without 
dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as well 
as body, may be worth a waking man’s considemtion, it being 
hard to conceive that anything should think and not l;e 
conscious of it. If the soul doth think in a sleeping man 
without being conscious of it, I ask whether, during such 
thinking, it has any pleasure or pain, or be capable of happi- 
,i!c3S%r misery! I am sure the mands not, any more than 
the bed or earth he lies oh; for to be happy or miserable 
without being ctn scions of it, seems to me utterly inconsistent 
^ and impossible. Or if it be possible that the 'soul can, whilst 
the body is sleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments, and 
concerns, its pleasures or pain, apart, which the man is not 
conscious of nor partakes in, it is certain that Socrates asleep 
and Socrates awake is not the same person; but his soul 
when he sleeps, and Socrates the man, consisting of body and 
■soul when he is waking, are two persons; since waking 
Sociutes has no knowledge of or concernment for that happi- 
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ness or misery of h^s aonl, which it enjoys alone by itself 
whilst he sleeps, without perceiving anything of it, any more 
than he has for the happiness or misery of a man in the 
Indies, whom he knows not ; for if we take whglly away all 
consciousness of our actions and sensations, especially of plea- 
sure and pam, and the concernment that accompanies it, it 
wiU be hard to know wherein to place personal identity.'*^ 

* However awkwardly Locke may in this passage exprass himself, it 
seems very clear to me that he never meant to affirm, as Bishop Butler 
and Mr. Stewart suppose, that consciousness covttfitutes personal identity. 
Indeed, he teaches the direct contrary, contending that the sleeping 
man and the waking man are identical, though the waking man be 
conscious of nothing he may have performed in his sleep Nevertheless, 
as the reader may desiie to compare the remarks of his ojiponents with 
the passage in the text, I subjoin from each of these writei s an extract 
containing the pitli of his objections “But though consciousness of 
what is past does tlius ascertain our pers^n.d identity, to ourselves, yet, 
to say that it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
same persons, is to say that a pemon has not existed a single moment, 
nor done one action but what lie can remember , indeed, none but what 
he reflects upon. And one should really think it self-evident, that con- 
sciousness of personal identity presupposes, and iherefore cannot con- 
stitute, personal identity, any more than knowledge, m any other case, ' 
can constitute truth which it presupposes ” (Butler, Ess on P(irs. 
Iden p 33‘2 ) “As the belief of oui present eei^tencc necessarily accom- 
panies eveiy acf of consciousness, so, fiom a compaiison of the sensations 
and thoughts of which we are now conscious, with those of which we 
recollect to have been conscious foimeily, we are impressed with an 
irresistible conviction of our personal identity Notwithstanding the 
strange difficulties th.it have been r.aised upon the subject, I cannot 
conceive any conviction more complete than this, nor any truth more 
intelligible to all whose understandings h.ave not been pei-plexeil by 
metaphysical speculation The •objections founded on the change of 
substance in certain material objects to which we continue to apply the 
same name, are plainly not applicable to the question concerning the 
identity of the same person, or tlie same thinking being, inasmuch as the 
words sameness and identity are here used in different senses Of t?i^ 
meaning of those words, when applied to pemons, I .confess I am not 
able to give a logical definition ; but neither can,^ define sensation, 
memory, volition, nor even existence, and if any one should bring 
himself, by this and other scholastic subtilties, to conclude that he has 
no mterest in making provision for to-morrow, because personality u not 
a permanent, hut a transient thingy I can thmk of no argument to 
convmce him of his error.” (Stewart, Phil Ess p. 77.) Thucydides, in 
his account of the plague of Athens, speaks of persons who, when they 
recovered from the disorder, found that it had expunged from their 
memory all record of past transactions, and even of their own former 
existence, so that it was as if they had been bom anew “To^C koI 
\ri9rj i\&atavi Trap’ avriKa iLvaurdvraQ twv TravTwv biioiujQy Kahgyvbricav 
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12. If a sleeping Man thinks without lowing ity the sleeping 
and v^aking Man are two Fersom, — •• Tlie soul, during sound 
sleep, thinks,” say these men. Whilst it thinks and perceives, 
it IS capable^ certainly of those of delight or trouble, as well 
as any other perceptions ; and it must necessarily be conscious 
of its own perceptions. But it has all this apart ; the sleeping 
man, it is plain, is conscious of nothing of all this. Let us 
suppose, then, the soul of Castor, while he is sleeping, 
retired from his body ; which is no impossible supposition for 
the men I have here to do with, who so liberally allow life, 
without a thinking soul, to all other animals,* — these men 
cannot, then, judge it impossible, or a contradiction, that the 
body should live without the soul, nor that th6 soul should 
subsist, and think, or have perception, even perception of 
happiness or misery, without the body; — let us then, I say, 
sup])ose the soul of Castor separated, during his sleep, -fVom 
his body, to think apart; let us suppose, too, that it chooses 
for its scene of thinking the body of another man, v. g. 
Pollux, who is sleeping without^ a soul (for if Castor’s soul 
can think whilst Castor is^ asleep, what Castor is never 
conscious of, it is no matter what place it chooses to think 
in) ; t — we have here, then, the bodies of two m^ with only 

<T<paQ IS avrovQ Kai tovq linrrjdsiovQ ** (u 49.) That these were the 
same individuals who fell sick of the pestilence, no one can doubt , but 
for themselves, they had, upon their restoration to health, no conscious- 
ness of anything an hour old — Ed 

* He proceeds with his attacks on Cartesiamsm, which taught that 
animals were mere living machines This doctrine appears likely to be 
revived in our own day, to judge from a- paper in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
in which insects are taught to be httle else than machines. One of the 
most remarkable expeiiments undertaken to prove that insects are 
insensible to pam, is that described by Le Vaillant, who says “ Je pris 
une gVande sauterelle h, ades rouges de Cap; je lui ouvris le ventre, lui 
enlevai les mtestin^, en les rempla^nt pai du coton, et, dans cet ^tat, je 
I’attachai dans une boite avec une ^pingle qm lui traversait le corselet. 
Elle y resta cinq moiV, et au bout do ce temps elle remuait encore et sea 
pates et acs antennes {Voy t iv p 182, ed. Par 1830 ) It was once 
the fashion to consider man himself in this light, when La Mettne 
pushed the thing so far as to contend that we are but so many plants 
endued with locomotive powers 1 Having proceeded thus far, philosophy, 
finding it impossible to descend any lower, began to ' look upwards, and 
man accordingly has ceased to be confounded with hops and potatoes, 
— Ed. 

t Upon this notion, that souls can detach themselves from the bodies 
to which they belong, and travel about independently, I constructed my 
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one soul between them* which we will suppose to sleep and 
wake by turns; and the soul still thinking in the waking 
mah, whei'eof the sleeping man is hever conscious, has never 
the least perception. I ask, then, whether Castor and Pollux, 
thus with only one soul between them, which thinks and 
perceives in one what the other is never conscious of nor is 
concerned for, are not two as distinct persons as Castor and 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were] and whether one of 
them might not be very happy, and the other very miserable ] 
Just by the same reason they make tVe soul and the man 
two persons, who make the soul think apart what the man is 
not conscious of; for I suppose nobody will make identity of 
persons to consist in the soul’s being united to the very same 
numerical particles of matter; for if that be necessary to 
identity, it will be impossible, in that constant flux of the 
particles of our bodies, that any ^an should be the same 
person two days or two moments together. , 

1 3. Impossible to convince those that sleep without dreaming^ 
that they think. — Thus, meijnnks, every drowsy nod shakes 
their doctrine, who teach that the soul is always thinking. 
Those, at least, who do at arty time sleep without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are sometimes 
for four hours busy without their knowing of it; and if 
they are taken in the very act, waked in the middle of 
that sleeping contemplation, can give no manner of account 
of it. 

14. That Men dream without remembering it^ in vain 
urged . — It will perhaps be, said, "that the soul thinks even 
in the soundest sleep, but the memory retains it not.” That 
the soul in a sleeping man should be this moment busy a 
thinking, and the next moment in a waking man r^t je- 
member nor be able to recollect '®ne jot of all those thoughts, il^ 
very hard to be conceived, and would needjjome better proof 
tlian bare assertion to make it be believed; for who can 
without any more ado, but being barely told so, imagine that 
the gi*eatest part of men do, durmg all their lives, for several 

story of the “ Prophet of Olazomenae,” which relates to the adventures 
of a disembodied spirit. The behef was common among the ancient 
Greeks, and still prevails in Hindhstan, where the Sanyases and other 
religious devotees pretend to possess the power of detachmg themselveg 
from their bodies when they please — En. 
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hours every day, think of something, which if they were 
asked, even in the middle of these thoughts, they could 
remember nothing at all ‘of! Most men, I think, pass a great 
part of their sleep without dreaming. I once knew a man 
that was bred a scholar, and had no bad memory, who told 
me he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever 
he was then newly recovered of, which was about the five or 
six and twentieth year of his age. I suppose the world 
afibrds more such instances ; at least every one’s acquaintance 
will furnish him with examples enough of such as pass most 
of their nights without dreaming * 

15. Upon this Hypothesis the Thoughts of a sleeping Mem 
ought to he most rational. — To think often, and never to 
retain it so much as one moment, is a very useless sort of 
thinking; and the soul, in such a state of thinking, does 
very little, if at all, ex(iel that of a looking-glass, which 
constantly receives variety of images, or ideas, but retains 
none ; they disappear and vanish, and there remain no foot- 
steps of them ; the looking-glass h never the better for such 
ideas, nor the soul for such thoughts, Perhaps it will be 
said, that in a waking man the materials of the body are 
employed and made use of in thinking, and that the memory 
of thoughts is retained by the impressions that are made on 
the brain, and the traces there left after such thinking; but 
that in the thinking of the soul, which is not perceived in a 
sleeping man, there the soul thinks apart, and making no use 
of the organs of the body, leaves no impressions on it, and 
consequently no memory of such thoughts.” Not to mention 
again the absurdity of two distinct persons, which follows 
from this supposition, I answer, further, that whatever ideas 
the ijiind can receive and contemplate without the help of 
the body, it is reasonable to teonclude it can retain without 
the help of the body too ; or else the soul, or any separate 
spirit, will have T)ut little advantage by thinking. If it has 
no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them up 
for its own use, and be able to recall them upon occasion ; 
if it cannot reflect upon what is past, and make use of its 
former experiences, reasonings, and contemplations, to what 
purpose does it think? They who make the soul a thinking 

* I have myself known an instance of a person who, up to sixteen, 
scaredy ever dreamt at alL — En. 
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thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more noble being 
than those do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be 
nothing but the subtilist parts of miftter. Characters drawm 
on dust, that the first breath of wind effaces, or impressions 
made on a heap of atoms, or animal spirits, are altogether as 
useful, and render the subject as noble, as the thoughts of a 
soul that perish in thinking, that, once out of sight, are gone 
for ever, and leave no memory of themselves behind them. 
Nature never makes excellent things for mean or no uses : 
and it is hardly to be conceived that /)ur infinitely wise 
Creator should make so admirable a faculty as the power of 
thinking, that faculty which comes nearest the excellency of 
his own incomprehensible being, to be so idly and uselessly 
employed, at least a fourth pai*t of its time here, as to think 
constantly, without remembering any of those thoughts, 
without doing any good to itself or ^thei^, or being any way 
useful to any other part of the creation. If we will examine 
it, we shall not find, I suppose, the motion of dull and sense- 
less matter, any where in thf imiverse, made so little use of 
and so wholly thrown away. 

1 6. On this Uypoihesisy the Sou% must have Ideas not derived 
from Sensation or Refection^ of which there is no Appearance , — 
It is true, we have sometimes instances of perception whilst 
we are asleep, and retain the memory of those thoughts ; but 
how extravagant and incoherent for the most part they are, 
how little conformable to the perfection and order of a 
rational being, those acquainted with dreams need not be 
told.* This I would wilhqgly bo satisfied in, whether the 
soul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it were separate from 
the body, acts less rationally than when conjointly with it, 
or not. If its separate thoughts be less rational, then these 

On the nature and causes of dreams Hobbes has constructed a 
peculiarly ingenious theory, in which he attemptirto explain, upon 
physiological principles, the reasons of their existence and variety. 
“ When present sense is not,” observes he, “ as in sleep, there the 
images remaining after sense, (when there be many,) as m dreams, are 
not obscure, but strong and clear, as in sense itself. The reason is, that 
which obscured and made the conceptions weak, namely, sense, and 
present operation of the object, is removed , for sleep is the privation oj 
the act of sense, (the power remaining,) and dreams are the imaginatioo 
of them that ieep.” (Human Nature, c. iiL § 2.) See the following 
sections for the remainder of this theory. — E d. 
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men must say that the soul owes the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body ; if it does not, it is a wonder that our 
dreams should be, for the most part, so frivolous and irra- 
tional, and that the soul should retain none of its moi’e 
rational soliloquies and meditations. 

17. If I think when I know it not^ nobody else can know 
it . — Those who so confidently tell us that “the soul always 
actually thinks,” I would they would also tell us what those 
ideas are that are in the soul of a child, before, or just at the 
union with the bodf , before it has received any by sensation.'-^ 
The dreams of sleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of 
the waking man’s ideas, though for the most part oddly put 
together. It is strange, if the soul has ideas of its own that 
it derived not from sensation or reflection, (as it must have, 
if it thought before it received any impressions from the 
body,) that it should never, in its private thinking, (so private, 
that the man himself perceives it not,) retain any of them, 
the very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man 
glad with new discoveries. Whp can find it reasonable that 
the soul should, in its retirement, dining sleep, have so many 
hours’ thoughts, and yet nevi^r light on any of those ideas it bor- 
rowed not from sensation or reflection; or, at least, preserve 
the memory of none but such, which, being occasioned from 
the body, must needs be less natural to a spirit? It is strange 

Upon the doctrine alluded to in this passage, Mr. Stewart 
makes the following observations Locke's quibbles ( I ) founded 

on tho word innate, were early lemarked by Lord Shaftesbury. 
‘Tnnate is a word he poorly play^, upon; the nght woid, though 
less used, is connatural, for what has birth, or the progress of 
the foetus out of the womb, to do in this case? The question is not 
about the tune the ideas entered, or the moment that one body came out 
of thr' otlier , but whether tho constitution of man be such, that being 
•adult or giown up, at such or wuch a time, sooner or later, (no matter 
when,) certain ideas will not infallibly, inevitably, necessanly spnng up 
in him.’ ” (LettAj to a Student at the University, lett. 8 ) have,’* 
says Mr Stewart, “substituted, m this quotation, the phrase certain 
ideas, instead of Sliaftesbury’s example, — the ideas of order, administra- 
tion, and a God, — with the view of separating his general observation 
from the particular application which he wished to make of it, in the 
tract from which this quotation is borrowed.” (Phil. Ess. p 104 et seq.) 
This dangerous practice of tampermg with the text of the authors he 
quotes, would have enabled Mr Stewart to make them say whatever he 
pleased. Upon the opinions which he and his noble coadjutor put for- 
ward in this passage it is unnecessary to comment. — E d. 
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the soul should never once in a mans whole life recall over 
any of its pure native thoughts, and those ideas it had before 
it borrowed anything from the body ; never bring into the 
waking man’s view any other ideas but what have a tang of 
the cask, and manifestly derive their original from ’that union. 
If it always thinks, and so had ideas before it was united, or 
before it received any from the body, it is not to be supposed 
but that during sleep it recollects its native ideas ; and during 
that retirement from communicating with the body, whilst 
it thinks by itself, the ideas it is busied about should be, 
sometimes at least, those more natural and congenial ones 
which it had in itself, underived from the body, or its own 
operations about them : which, since the waking man never 
remembers, we must from this hypothesis conclude, either 
that the soul remembers something that the man does not, 
or else that memory belongs only teP sucli ideas as are derived 
from the body, or the mind’s operations about them. 

18. How knows any one that the Soul always thinks? For 
if it he not a self evident Projjosiliony it needs Proof — I would 
be glad also to learn from these men, who so confidently pro- 
nounce that the human soul, or, Vhich is all one, that a man 
always thinks, how they come to know it ; nay, how they 
come to know that they themselves think, when they them- 
selves do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is to be sure 
without proofs, and to know without perceiving; it is, I 
suspect, a confused notion taken up to serve an hypothesis, 
and none of those clear truths that either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or commop experience makes it impudence 
to deny. For the most that can be said of it is, that it is 
possible the soul may always think, but not always retain it 
in memory : and I say, it is as possible that the soul maj^ not 
always think, and much more prybable that it should some* • 
times not think, than that it should often thihk, and that a 
long while together, and not be conscious tb^itself the next 
moment after, that it had thought. 

19. That a Man should he busy in Thinking, and yet not re- 
tain it the next moment, very improhahle . — To suppose the soul 
to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as has been said, to 
make two persons in one man: and if one considers well 
these men’s way of speaking, one should be led into a sus- 
picion that they do so; for they who tell us that the soul 
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always tliinks, da never, that I remember, say that a man 
always thinks. Can the aovil think, and not the man] or a 
man think, and not be c&nscious of it] This, perhaps, would 
be suspected of jargon in others. If they say the man thinks 
always, but; is not always conscious of it, they may as well 
say his body is extended without having parts; for it is alto- 
gether as intelligible to say that a body is extended without 
parts, as “that anything thmks without being conscious of it, 
or perceiving that it does so. They who talk thus may, with 
as much reason, if*«at be necessary to their hypothesis, say 
that a man is always hungry, but that ho does not always 
feel it; whereas hunger consists in that very sensation, as 
thinking consists in being conscious that one thinks. If 
they say that a man is always conscious to himself of thinking, 
I ask how they know it ] Consciousness is the perception of 
what passes in a man s own mind. Can another man per- 
ceive that I am conscious of anything, when I perceive it not 
myself] No man’s knowledge here can go beyond his expe- 
rience. Wake a man out of a so?ind sleep, and ask him what 
he was that moment thinking of. If he himself be conscious 
of nothing he then thought on, he must be a notable diviner 
of thoughts that can assure hmi that he was thinking : may 
he net, with more reason, assure him he was not asleep] 
This is something beyond philosophy ; and it cannot be less 
than revelation, that discovers to another thoughts in my 
mind, when I can find none there myself ; and they must 
needs have a penetrating sight who can certainly see that I 
think, when I cannot perceive it myself, and when I declare 
that I do not ; and yet can see that dogs or elephants do not 
think, when they give all the demonstration of it imaginable, 
except only telling us that they do so. This some may suspect 
to be a step beyond the Kosicrucians ; * it seeming easier to 
make one’s self invisible to others, than to make another’s 
thoughts visible to me, which are not visible to himself. But 
it is but defining the soul to be “ a substance that always 
thinks,” and the business is done. If such definition be of any 
authority, I know not what it can serve for, but to make many 
men suspect that they have no souls at all, since they find a 
good part of their lives pass away without thinking; for no 

• On the system of these mystics, see Pope's Preface to the Bape of 
the Look, and the Memoirs of Comte de ^balis, passim . — 
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definitions that I know, no suppositions of any sect, are of 
force enough to destroy constant experience ; and perhaps it 
is the affectation of knowing beyona what we perceive, that 
makes so much useless dispute and noise in the world. 

20. No'Ideofi hut frcnn Sensation and Eejlection, evident^ if 
we observe Children. — I see no reason, therefore, to believe 
that the soul thinks before the senses have furnished it with 
ideas to think on; and as those are increased and retained, 
so it comes, by exercise, to improve its faculty of thinking in 
the several parts of it, as well as, afterwaiffs, by compounding 
those ideas and reflecting on its own operations; it increases 
its stock, as well as facility, in remembering, imagining, 
reasoning, and other modes of thinking. 

21. He that will suffer himself to be informed by obser- 
vation and experience, and not make his own hypothesis the 
rule of nature, will find few signs *of a soul accustomed to 
much thinking in a new-born child, and much, fewer of any 
reasoning at all; and yet it is hard to imagine that the 
rational soul should think s© much, and not reason at all. 
And he that will consider that ipfants newly come into the 
world spend the greatest part of their time in sleep, and are 
seldom awake but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
some pain (the most importunate of all sensations) or some 
other violent imjiression on the body forces the mind to 
perceive and attend to it; he, I say, who considers this, will 
perhaps find reason to imagine that a fcetus in the mother s 
womb differs not much from the state of a vegetable, but 
passes the greatest part of its time without perception or 
thought, domg very little in a place where it needs not seek 
for food, and is surrounded with liquor, always equally soft, 
and near of the same temper; where the eyes have no IJgh^ 
and the ears so shut up, are nob veiy susceptible of sounds ; • 
and where there is little or no variety, or chaqge of objects to 
move the senses. 

22. Follow a child from its birth, and observe the alterations 
that time makes, and you shall find, as the mind by the 
senses comes more and more to be fiimished with ideas, it 
comes to be more and more 'awake; thinks more, the more 
it has matter to think on. After some time it begins to know 
the objects which, being most familiar with it, have made 
lasting impressions ; thus it comes by degrees to know the 
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persons it daily converses with and distinguishes them from 
strangers, which are instances and effects of its coming to 
retain and distinguish tte ideas the senses convey to it. And 
so we may observe how the mind, by degrees, improves in 
these, and advances to the exercise of those other faculties of 
enlarging, compounding, and abstracting its ideas,* and of 
reasoning about them, and reflecting upon all these; of which 
I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. 

23. If it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to 
have any ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has 
any sensation ; for, since there appear not to be any ideas in 
the mind before the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that ideas in the understanding are coeval with sensation, 
which IS such an impression or motion made in some paiii of 
the body, as produces some perception in the understanding. 
It is about these impressfons made on our senses by outward 
objects, that the mind seems first to employ itself in such 
operations as we call perception, remembering, consideration, 
reasoning, &c. 

24. TJie Original of all our Knowledge, — In time the mind 
comes to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by 

* Berkeley, Hume, Tooke, and many others, deny the power of ab- 
straction altogether (See Berk , Works, i 5 — 16 ) — “It seems to me,” 
observes Hume, “ not impossible to avoid these absurdities and contra- 
dictions, (see his Essay on Sceptical Philosophy,) if it be admitted that 
there is no such thing as abstract in general ideas, propeily speak mg , 
but that all geneial ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to a 
genei-al term, which recalls, upon occasion,, other particular ones, that 
resemble, in certain circumstances, the idea present to the mind. Thus 
■when the term ‘ horse’ is pronounced, we immediately figure to ourselves 
the idea of a black or a white animal, of a particular size or figure, but 
as that tenn is also used to be apphed to animals of other colours, 
figures, and sizes, these ideas, though not actually present to the 
'imagination, are easily recalled, and our reasoning and conclusion proceed 
in the same way ^ if they were actually present. If this bo admitted, 
(as seems reasonable,) it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon 
which mathematicians reason, are nothing but particular, and such as 
are suggested by the senses and imagmation, and consequently cannot b^ 
infinitely divisible ’Tis sufficient to have dropped this hint at present, 
without prosecutmg it any further. It certainly concerns all lovers of 
science not to expose themselves to the ridicule and contempt of the 
ignorant by their conclusions, and this seems the readiest solution of 
these difficulties ” (Hume’s Essays, p 371, n. c , ed. 1758 ) But why 
should philosophers seek to avoid the ridicule of the ignorant? It is the 
only compliment they can pay them. — E d. 
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sensation, and thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, 
which I call ideas of reflection. These are the impressions 
that are made on our senses by outward objects that are 
extrinsical to the mind, and its own operations, proceeding 
from powers intrinsical and proper to itself ; which, when 
reflected on by itself, becoming also objects of its contem- 
plation, are, as T have said, the oiiginal of all knowledge. 
Thus the first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impressions made on it, either through 
the senses by outward objects, or by its o <^n operations when 
it reflects on them. This is the first step a man makes 
towards the discovery of anything, and the groundwork 
whereon to build all those notions which ever he shall have 
naturally in this world. All those sublime thoughts which 
tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, 
take their rise and footing here : *in all that good extent 
wherein the mmd wanders, in those remote ^^peculations it 
may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not one jot beyond 
those ideas which sense or reflection has offered for its con- 
templation.'^ 

25. In tlie RecejMon of simple Ideas, tlie Xlnderstanding 
is for tlie most part i^assive, — In this part the understanding 
is merely passive j and whether or not it will have these 
beginnings, and, as it were, materials of knowledge, is not in 
its own power: for the objects of our senses do, many of 
them, obtrude their pai’ticular ideas upon our minds whether 
we will or not ; and the operations of our minds will not let 
us be without, at least, somo^ obscure notions of them, ^^o 
man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 

* Hume has imitated and paraphrased tins passage, but has fallen 
short of its vigour and subhmity. “ Nothing,” says he, “ at fust view, 
may seem moie unbounded than the thought of man, which not <^niy, 
escapes all human power and authoiity, but is not, even restrained 
within the limits of nature and reality. To form rs^nsteis, and join 
incongruous shapes and appearances, cost no more trouble than to 
conceive the most natural and familiar objects. And while the body is 
confined within one planet, along which it cieeps with pain and difficulty, 
tliG thought can in an instant transport us into the most distant regions 
of the universe, or even beyond the universe, mto the unbounded chaos, 
where nature is supposed to be m total confusion What never was 
seen nor heard of, may yet be conceived , nor is anything beyond the 
power of thought, except what im})lies an absolute contradiction. 
(Essays, p. 290.) The same idea has been employed by the authors of 
the Systdme de la Nature to taunt and humiliate man. — K d, 
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These simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the under- 
standing can no more refuse to have, nor alter, when they 
are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a m;rror can refuse, alter,' or obliterate the images or 
ideas which the objects set before it do therein produce. As 
the bodies that surround us do diversely affect our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impressions, and cannot 
avoid the perception of those ideas that are annexed to them. 

CHAPTER IL 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS. 

1 . TJ ncompounded Appearances. — The better to understand 
the nature, manner, and extent of our knowledge, one tiling 
is carefully to be observed concerning the ideas we have; and 
that is, that some of them are simple and some complex. 

Though the qualities that affect our senses are, in the 
things themselves, so united and blended, that there is no 
separation, no distance between them; yet it is plain, the 
ideas they produce in the mind enter by the senses simple 
and un mixed. For though the sight and touch often take in 
from the same object, at the same time, different ideas; as a 
man sees at once motion and colour; the band feels softness 
and warmth in the same piece of wax ; yet the simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct as 
those that come in by different senses: the coldness and 
hardness which a man feels in a piece of ice being as distinct 
ideas in the mind, as the smell and whiteness of a lily, or as 
the taste of sugar, and smell of a rose. And there is 
nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and distinct 
^rcfeption he has of those simple ideas ; which being each in 
itself uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform 
appearance or’tionception in the mind, and is not distinguish- 
able into different ideas. 

2. The Mind can neither make nor destroy them , — These 
simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are suggested 
and furnished to the mind only by those two ways above 
mentioned, viz., sensation and reflection. When the under- 
fitanding is once stored with these simple ideas, it has the 

* See Locke> first letter to the Kshop of Woroeater. — E d, 
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power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almost 
infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the power of the most exalted wit, 
or enlarged understanding, by any quickness or ^variety oi 
thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by tlie ways before mentioned ; nor can any 
force of the understanding destroy those that are there. 
The dominion of man, in this little world of his own under- 
standing, being muchwhat the same as^it is in the gieat 
world of visible things ; wherein his power, however managed 
by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand, but can do 
nothing towards the making the least particle of new matter, 
or destroying one atom of what is already in being. The 
same inability will every one find jn himself, who shall go 
about to fashion in his understanding one simple idea; not 
received in by his senses from external obje(?ts, or by re- 
flection from the operations of his own mind about them. I 
would have any one try to f^ncy any taste which had never 
affected his palate, or frame the idea of a scent he had never 
smelt; and when he can do this, I will also conclude that a 
blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true distinct 
notions of sounds. 

3. This IS the reason why, though we cannot believe it 
impossible to God to make a creature with other organs, and 
more ways to convey into the understanding the notice of 
corporeal things than those five, as they are usually counted, 
which he has given to man ; J^et I think it is not possible for 
any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howsoever 
constituted, whereby they ^an be taken notice of, besides 
sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible qualities. And , 
had mankind been made but wfth four senses^ the qualities 
then which are the object of the fifth sense, h/A been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any 
belonging to a sixth, seventh, or eighth sense can possibly 
be ; which, whether yet some other creatures, in some other 
parts of this vast and stupendous universe, may not have, 
will be a great presumption to deny. He that will not set 
himself proudly at the top of all things,* but will consider 


CTpon this theme Montaigne declaims with much force and eloquence in 
VOL. I. O 
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the immensity of this fabric, and the great variety that is tc 
be found in this little and inconsiderable part of it which he 
has to do with, may be apt to think, that in other mansions 
of it therep may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whose faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehension, as 
a worm shut up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the 
senses, or understanding of a man : such variety and excellency 
being suitable to the wisdom and power of the Maker. I 
have here followed the common opinion of man’s having but 
five senses, though, perliaps, there may be justly counted 
more ; but either supposition serves equally to my present 
purpose.* ‘ 


CHAPTER ITT. 

, OF IDEAS OF ONE SENSE. 

1. Division of simple Ideas. — The better to conceive the 
ideas we receive from sensation,* it may not be amiss for us 
to consider them in reference to the different ways whereby 
they make their approaches to our minds, and make them- 
selves perceivable by us. 

First, then, There are some which come into our minds by 
one sense only. 

his “Apologie pour Raymond do Sebonde,” wherein I am persuaded 
Pope found the first materials for his “ Essay on Man.” Probably there 
may in other parts of the universe exist creatures superior in intellectual 
powers to us. The sun, for example, ‘may npen poets more instinct with 
fire, more brilliant with imageay, more alive with passion, and energy, 
and sublimity than Homer, and Sl^speare, and Milton. In my 
inmost thoughts I would not call in qiRstion the efficacy of Grod’s will 
Yet smee the ideas of man have overflowed this visible universe, and 
risen like a flood to the very throne of God, it is not impossible that 
they may have^iieached the limit set to the apprehensions of created 
b^gs, and that between us and the Divinity there is, in intellect, nc 
higher link. In Milton, Plato, Shakspeare, and Homer, we have seraphs 
enshrined in human clay. Pope’s views are rather those of a satins 
than of a philosopher . 

“ What would this man! — now upward would he soar, 

And, little less than angel, would be more. 

Now, looking downwaifi, just as grieved appears, 

To want the strength of bulls, the fiir of bears.” — Ed. 

• Does he allude here to the int©mia» sense afterwards maintained b' 
Hutohesonif — E d, 
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Secondly, There are others that convey themselves into the 
mind by m^ore senses than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are some that make themselves* way, and 
are suggested to the mind by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection. 

We shall consider theih apart under their several heads. 

Ideas of one Sense^ as Colours, of Seeing ; Somid, of 
Hearing, dhc. — There are some ideas whicji have admittance 
only through one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. Thus light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
blue, with their several degrees or shades and mixtures, as 
green, scarlet, purple, sea-green, and the rest, come m only by 
the eyes; all kinds of noises, sounds, and tones, only by the 
ears, the several tastes and smells,, by the nose and palate. 
And if these organs, or the nerves, which are the conduits to 
convey them from without to their audience iil the brain, — 
the mind’s presence-room, as I may so call it, — are any of 
them so drsordered as not to' perform their functions,* they 
have no postern to be admitted* by, no other way to bring 
themselves into view, and be perceived by the under- 
standing. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch, ai'e 
heat and cold, and solidity: all the rest, consisting almost 
wholl}^ in the sensible configuration, its smooth and rough; 
or else more or less firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and 
soft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

2. Few simple Ideas liavd Names. — I think it will be 
needless to enumerate all the particular simple ideas belonging 
to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible if we would, there 
being a great many more of them belonging most of* the 
senses than we have names fefr. The varitut^ of smells, 
which are as many almost, if not more, titan species of 
bodies in the world, do most of them want names. Sweet 
and stinking commonly serve our turn for these ideas, which 
in effect is little more than to call them pleasing or dis- 
pleasing ; though the smell of a rose and violet, both sweet, 
are certainly very distinct ideas, t Nor are the different 

* Belzoni, who had no sense of smell, furnishes an example of what 
IS here said. — E d. 

t On the nature of the sense of smell, see Blumenbach’s Physi- 

Q 2 
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tastes, that by our palates we receive ideas of, much better 
provided with names. vSweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and salt 
are almost all the epithets we have to denominate that 
numberless variety of relishes, which are to be found distinct, 
not only in almost every sort of creatures, but in the 
different parts of the same plant, fmit, or animal. The 
same may be said of colours and sounds. I shall, therefore, 
in the account of simple ideas I am here giving, content 
myself to set down only such as are most material to our 
present purpose, or aro in themselves less apt to be taken 
notice of, though they are very frequently the ingredients 
of our complex ideas, amongst which, I think, I may well 
account solidity, which therefore I shall treat of in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER TV. 

OF SOLIDITY. 

1. IFe receive this Idea from ^ouch, — The idea of solidity 
wo receive by our touch ; 'and it arises from the resistance 
which we find in body to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it possesses, till it has left it. There is no 
ology, § 15 235 et seq Consult likewise the Ouoinasticon of Julius 
Pollux, 1 72 et seq — Ed. 

* On solidity, and the other primary quahties of matter, the most 
extraordinary opinions have been put forward by philosopher, fiom the 
days of Protagoras, whose notions are examined m the Thea3teto8 of 
Plato, down to our own time. Not the least curious among the 
theories which have been started is that of Boscovich, of which Mr. 
Dugald Stewart has given a slight outlme. “The ultimate elements 
(we are taught) of which matter is composed, are unextended atoms, or 
^n 9 ther words matJtemattcal pointSy endued with certain powers of 
attraction and repulsion; and ^ it is from these powers that all the 
physical appeaiunces of the universe arise. The effects, for example, 
which are vul^ly ascribed to actual contact, are all produced by 
repulsive forces, occupying those parts of space where bodies are perceived 
by our senses . and therefore the correct idea that we ought to annex to 
matter, considered as an object of perception, is merely that of a power 
of resistaTice sufficient to counteract the compressmg power which our 
physical strength enables us to exert.” (Phu. Essays, 123.) Quite in 
harmony with this view of the subject are the opinions of Hutton, 
who observes, that “in thus distinguishing things, it will appear that 
incompressibility and hardness, powers resisting the change of volume 
and figure, are the properties of an external body ; and that these are 
the essential qualities of that extended figured thing, so far as it is only 
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idea which we receive more constantly from sensation than 
solidity. Whether we move or rest, in what posture soever 
we are, we always feel something umler us that supports us, 
and hinders our further sinking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle make us perceive, that whilst they 
remain between them, they do, by an insurmountable force, 
hinder the approach of the parts of our hands that press 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moved one towards another, I call solidity, 
I will not dispute whether this acceptation of the word solid 
be nearer to its original signification than that which mathe- 
maticians use it in; it suffices that I think the common 
notion of solidity will allow, if not justify, this use of it ; but 
if any one think it better to call it impenetrability, he has 
my consent. Only I have thought the term solidity the 
more proper to express this idea, •not only because of its 
vulgar use lu that sense, but also because it carries somethmg 
inore of positive in it than impenetrability, which is negative, 
and is perhaps more a consequence of solidity, than solidity 
itseffi This, of all others, seems the idea most intimately 
connected with and essential to ‘body, so as nowhere else to 
be found or imagined, but only in matter. And though our 
senses take no notice of it, but in masses of matter, of a bulk 
sufficient to cause a sensation in us ; yet the mind, having 
once got this idea from such grosser sensible bodies, traces it 

in these resisting powers that the conceived thing termed body is judged 
to subsist” And again further on “But if the resistance which is 
opposed by a natural body to thc» exertion of our will, endeavouring to 
destroy the volume, should be as perfectly overcome as is that of hard- 
ness in fluidity, then the common opinion of mankind, which supposes 
the extension of the body to be permanent, would necessarily be changed , 
for at present we think that this resisting power, which preiervis 
volume in bodies, is absolutely in its natuie insurmountable, as if 
certainly in its relation to our moving powei. Instea^ then, of saying 
that matter, of which natural bodies are composed, is perfectly hard and 
impenetrable, which is the received opmion of philosophers, we would 
affirm that there is no permanent property of this kind in a material 
thmg; but that there are certain resisting powers in bodies by which 
their volumes and figures are presented to us in the actual conformation, 
which powers however might be overcome. In that case, the extension 
of the most solid body would be considered only as a conditional thing, 
like the hardness of a body of ice, which hardness is in the aqueous 
state of that body perfectly destroyed.” (Disa. on Natural Philosophy, 
219 et seq.) — E d, * 
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further, and considers it, as well as figure, in the minutest 
particle of matter that can exist; and finds it inseparably 
inherent in body, wherever or however modified. 

2. SolidUy fills Spcice . — This is the idea which belongs to 
body, whereby we conceive it to fill space. The idea of which 
filling of space is, that where we imagine any space taken up 
by a solid substance, we conceive it so to possess it, that it 
excludes all other solid substances , and will for ever hinder 
any other two bodies, that move towards one another in a 
straight line, from' coming to touch one another, unless it 
removes from between them in a line not parallel to that 
which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we 
ordinarily handle sufficiently furnish us with. 

3. Distinct from Space — This resistance, whereby it kcej)S 
other boihes out of the space which it possesses, is so great, 
that no force, how great' soever, can surmount it. All the 
bodies in the world, pressing a drop of water on all sides, 
will never be able to overcome the resistance which it will 
make, soft as it is, to \heir approaching one another, till it be 
removed out of their way: whereby our idea of solidity is 
distinguished both from pure space, which is capable neither 
of resistance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of 
hardness. For a man may conceive two bodies at a distance, 
so as they may approach one another, witliout touching or 
displacing any solid thing, till their superficies come to meet; 
whereby, I think, we have the clear idea of space without 
solidity. For (not to go so far as annihilation of any par- 
ticular body) I ask, whether a man cannot have the idea of 
the motion of one single body alone, without any other 
succeeding immediately into its place? I think it is evident 
he c^n , the idea of motion in one body no more including 
‘the idea of motion in another, than the idea of a square 
figure in onejpody includes the idea of a square figure in 
another. I do not ask, whether bodies do so exist, that the 
motion of one body cannot really be without the motion of 
another. To determine this either way, is to beg the i|aeation 
for or against a vacuum. ^ But my question is, whether one 
cannot have the idea of one'lbody moved, whilst others are at 
rest? And I think this no one will deny. If so, then the 
place 'it deserted gives us the idea of pure space without 
solidity, whereinto any* other body may enter, without either 
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resistance pr protrusion of anything.* When the sucker in 
a pump is drawn, the space it filled in the tube is certainly 
the same whether any other body follows the motion of the 
sucker or not : nor does it imply a contradiction that, upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it 
should not follow it. The necessity of such a motion is built 
only on the supposition that the world is full , but not on the 
distinct ideas of space and solidity, which are as different as 
resistance and not resistance, protrusion and not protrusion. 
And that men have ideas of space without a body, their very 
disputes about a vacuum plainly demonstrate, as is shown in 
another place. 

4. From Hardness . — Solidity is hereby also differenced 
from hardness, in that solidity consists in repletion, and so 
an utter exclusion of other bodies out of the space it pos- 
sesses \ but hardness, in a firm cohifsion of the parts of matter, 
making up masses of a sensible bulk, so that. the whole does 
not easily change its figure. And indeed, hard and soft are 
names that wc give to things only in relation to the constitu- 
tions of our own bodies; that being generally called hard by 
us, which will put us to pain sooner than change figure by 
the pressAire of any part of our bodies ; and that on the con- 
traiy soft, which changes the situation of its parts upon an 
easy and unpainful touch* 

But this difficulty of changing the situation of the sensible 
parts amongst themselves, or of the figure of the whole, gives 
no more solidity to the hardest body in the world than to the 
softest; nor is an adamant one jot more solid than water. 
For though the two flat sides of two pieces of marble will 
more easily approach each other, between which there is no- 
thing but water or air, than if there be a diamond between 
them; yet it is not that the parts of the diamond are moi«e 
solid than those of water, or resist more, but Realise the parts 
of water being more easily separable from each other, they will, 

* It J^ing impossible to compress into a single note all the opinions 
of thAost distinguished philosophers on motion, I shall content myself 
with referrmg in the first place to Plato, Tlieaet t. in p 257, Bckk. 
Arist Phys. Auscult 1. iii. c 12 ‘Berkeley de Motu, Works, ii 375. 
Hartley, Coniecturm quaedam de Sensu, Motu, &c., Prob. 19. thia 
last work is found in that cunouff collection, Metaphysical Tnuits hy 
English Philogophers of the eighteenth ^Century, published by Dr. 
Parr.— Ed. 
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by a side motion, be more easily removed, and give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marble. But if they could 
be kept from making place by that side motion, they would 
eternally hinder the approach of these two pieces of marble 
as much as the diamond; and it would be as impossible by 
any force to surmount their resistance, as to surmount the 
resistance of the parts of a diamond. The softest body in the 
world will as invincibly resist the coming together of any 
other two bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain 
between them, as the hardest that can be found or imagined. 
He that shall fill a yielding soft body well with air or water, 
will quickly find its resistance; and he that thinks that 
nothing but bodies that are hard can keep his hands from ap- 
proaching one another, may be pleased to make a trial with 
the air inclosed in a foot-ball. The experiment, I have been 
told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold filled 
with water and exactly closed, which further shows the solidity 
of so soft a body as water. For the golden globe thus filled 
being put into a press which was driven by the extreme force 
of screws, the water made itself way through the pores of that ' 
very close metal ; and finding no room for a nearer approach 
of its particles within, got to the outside, where it rose like 
a dew, and so fell in drops, before the sides of the globe could 
be made to yield to the violent compression of the engine that 
squeezed it. 

5. On Solidity depend Impvdse^ Resistance, and Rrotrusion. 
— By this idea of solidity, is the extension of body distin- 
guished from the extension of spa-ce : the extension of body 
being nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
movable parts; and the extension of space, the continuity 
of^unpolid, inseparable, and immovable parts. Upon the 
solidity of bodies also depend ijieir mutual impulse, resistance, 
and protrusion. Of pure space then, and solidity, there are 
several (amongst which I confess myself one) who persuade 
themselves they have clear and distinct ideas ; and that they 
can think on space, without anything in it that resistjLor is 
protruded by body. This is the idea of pure space, which 
they think they have as clear as any idea they can have of 
the extension of body ; the idea of the distance between the 
opposite parts of a concave superficies being equally as clear 
without^ as with the idea of any solid parts between; and on 
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the other side, they persuade themselves that they have, dis- 
tinct from that of pure space, the icjea of something that fills 
space, that can be protruded by the impulse of other bodies, 
or resist their motion. If there be others ths^^t have not 
these two ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but 
one of them, I know not how men, who have the same idea 
under different names, or different ideas under the same 
name, can in that case talk with one another; any more than 
a man who, not being blind or deaf, has distinct ideas of the 
colour of scarlet and the sound of a truiiffpet, could discourse 
concerning scarlet colour with the blind man I mentioned 
in another place, who fancied that the idea of scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet. 

6. JF/uU it is . — If any one asks me what this solidity is, I 
send him to his senses to inform him : let him put a flint or 
a foot-ball between his hands, anfi. then endeavour to join 
them, and he will know. If he thinks this uot a sufficient 
explication of solidity, what it is, and wherein it consists; I 
promise to tell him what it^is, and wherein it consists, when 
he tells me what thinking is, or^ wherein it consists; or ex- 
plains to me what extension or motion is, which perhaps 
seems much easier.* The simple ideas we have, are such as 
experience teaches them us ; but if, beyond that, we endea- 
vour by words to make them clearer in the mmd, we shall 
succeed no better than if we went about to clear up the 
darkness of a blind man’s mind by talking, and to discourse 
into him the ideas of light and colours. The reason of this I 
shall show in another place. • 


CHAPTER Y. 

« 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF DIVEKS SENS3S, 

The ideas we get by more than one sense are, of space or 
exten^n, figure, rest, and motion ; for these make perceivable 
impr^ions, both on the eyes and touch; and we can receive 
and convey into our minds the ideas of the extension, figure, 
motion, and rest of bodies, both by seeing and feeling. But 

* The scepticism of Berkeley and Collier on the existence of the 
external world is in this passage attacked by^prolepsis. — Ed. 
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having occasion to speak more at large of these iu another 
place, I here only enumerate them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF REFLECTION. 

1. Simple Ideas are tlie Operations of the Mind about its 
oilier Ideas. — The mind receiving the ideas, mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters, from without, when it turns its view in- 
ward upon itself, and observes its own actions about those 
ideas it has, takci^ from thence other ideas, which are as 
capable to be the objects of its contemplation as any of those 
it received from foreign things. 

2. The Idea of Perception^ and Idea of Willing, we have 
from Reflection. — The two great and piincipal actions of the 
mind, which are most frequently considered, and which are 
so frequent that every one that jileases may take notice of 
them in himself, are these two: perception, or thinking;* 
and volition, or willing. The power of thinking is called the 
understanding, and the power of volition is called the will ; 
and these two powers or abilities m the mind are deno- 
minated faculties. Of soma of the modes of these simple 
ideas of reflection, .such as are remembrance, discerning, rea- 
soning, judging, knowiedge,«<faith, &c., I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SAMPLE IDEAS OF BOTH SENSATION AND REFLECTION. 

1. Pleasure and Pain. — TiIere be other simple ideas which 
convey themse'ives into the mind by all the ways of sensation 
and reflection, viz., pleasure or delight ; and its opposite, pain 
or uneasiness, power; existence; unity. 

* The philosopher here confounds two things which are widely dif- 
ferent, perception being that simple act of the mind by which it takes 
cognizance of the proximity or existence of anything, while thinking 
comprehends all those various mental operations to which we have ap])lied 
the terms contemplation, reasoning, meditation, reflection, &c. Conf 
Condillac, Essai 6ur fOng. dea Colinais. Humaines, p. 24 — 
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2. Delight 01 " uneasiness, one or other of them, join them- 
selves to almost all our id^as both of sensation and reflection : 
and there is scarce any affection ofl our senses from without, 
any retired thought of our mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us pleasure or pain. By pleasure and pain, I 
would be understood to signify whatsoever delights or molests 
us most, whether it arises from the thoughts of our minds, or 
anything operating on our bodies; for whether we call it 
satisfaction, delight, pleasure, happiness, &c., on the one side, 
or uneasiness, trouble, pain, torment, anguish, misery, &c., 
on the other, they are still but different degrees of the same 
thing, and belong to the ideas of pleasure and pain, delight or 
uneasiness, which are the names I shall most commonly use 
for those two sorts of ideas. ^ 

3. The inflnitely wise Author of our being, having given 
us the power over several ])arts •of our bodies, to move or 
keep them at rest as we think flt, and also, by the motion of 
them, to move ourselves and other contigiious bodies, in 
which consist all the actions of our body ; having also given 

a power to our minds, in several instances, to choose, amongst 

• 

* Plato, whom few questions connected with human nature had en- 
tirely escaped, has investigated the whole subject of pleasure m the 
Philebos, tom v p 102 et seq Bekk Again, m his Laws, he ob- 
serves that pleasuio and pain aie two fountains set flowing by nature, 
and that, according to the degree of piudence and moderation with 
which men draw from them, they are happy or otherwise. Their 
channels run parallel, but not on the same level, so that if the Sluices of 
the former be too lavislily opened, they oveiflow and mingle with the 
bittei waters of the neighbouring stream, which never assiniUates mth 
this finer fluid (t vii 203 ) On this subject, in fact, many of the old 
philosophers have treated ably , and Montaigne, who read these ancients 
habitually, and loved to parade their opinions, mixed up with his own, 
gossips philosophically h-propos of this topic in many parts of hj|i extra- 
ordinary essays He, however, confounds pleasure with virtue, in the 
Epicurean spirit, for the purpose of shedding over felio foimer an air of 
greater dignity. “Quoi qu’ils discnt, en la vertu mfme, le dernier but 
de notre vis^e, c’est la volupt<5 11 me plait de battie leurs oreilles de 
ce mot qui leur est si fort contre-coeur et s’ll signifie quelque supreme 
phiisir, et excessif contentement, il est mieux du k 1’ assistance de la nature 
qu’k mille autre assistance Cette volupt^, pour 6tre plus gaiUarde, 
nerveuse, robuste, vinle, n’est que plus s^rieusement voluptueuse.’* 
(Essais, I XIX. t. 1 p 136.) On the philosophy of pain, and death, 
which occupies the extremity of the avenue, he disserts like a frank and 
generous spirit, in chap. xi. of the same book, which the reader will do 
well to study. — E d. 
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its ideas, which it will think on, and to pursue the inquiry of 
this or that subject with consideration and attention, to ex- 
cite us to these actions of thinking and motion that we are 
capable of, has been pleased to join to several thoughts and 
several sens^ations a perception of delight. If this were 
wholly separated from all our outward sensations and inward 
thoughts, we should have no reason to prefer one thought or 
action to another, negligence to attention, or motion to rest ; 
and so we should neither stir our bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, 
without any direction or design, and suffer the ideas of our 
minds, like unregarded shadows, to make their appearances 
there, as it happened, without attending to them; in which 
state man, however furnished with the faculties of under- 
standing and will, would be a very idle, inactive creature, 
and pass his* time only in i^a lazy, lethai‘gic dream. It has 
therefore pleased our wise Creator to annex to sevei'al objects, 
and the ideas which we receive from them, as also to several 
of our thoughts, a concomitant pleasure, and that in several 
objects, to several degrees, that those faculties which he had 
endowed us with might not vemain wholly idle and unem- 
ployed by us,* 

4. Pain has the same efficacy and use to set us on work 
that pleasure has, we being as ready to employ our faculties 
to avoid that, as to pursue this: only this is worth our con- 
sideration, that pain is often produced by the same objects 
and ideas that produce pleasure in us. This their near con- 
junction, which makes us often feel pain m the sensations 
where we expected pleasure, gives us new occasion of admiring 
the wisdom and goodness of our Maker, who, designing the 
preservation of our being, has annexed pain to the applica- 
tion of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm 
that they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. 
But he not designing our preservation barely, but the pre- 
servation of every part and organ in its perfection, hath in 
many cases annexed pain to those very ideas which delight 

* We have here one of the innumerable passages in this Essay, which 
show the pious spirit in which Locke philosophise. He united, indeed, 
in hifi noble character, the wisdom of the sage with the religion of the 
anchorite, devoting his mind to the service of God, and his heart to the 
service of mankind — E d. 
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US. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater increase of it proves no ordinary torment ; 
and the most pleasant of all sensible objects, light itself, if 
there be too much of it, if increased beyond a due proportion 
to our eyes, causes a very painful sensation : * which is wisely 

* Nay, in addition to being exceedingly painful, excess of light is 
destructive to our organs of vision , thus, by looking long and stedfastly 
at the sun, many Hindh penitents become totally blmd. In my work 
on the Manners of the Hindils, I have given an account of the expe- 
riment of a novice in this hazardous branch of> devotion, part of which 
I here extr.ujfc. “Amongst useful exercises, he was ordered, ho says, 
to look steadily at the sun, with his head elevated, and without wink- 
ing. This experiment he was directed to repeat several times every 
day, until the organs of sight weie inflamed to an extraordinary degree, 
accompanied by violent headaches. Sometimes he fancied he saw sparks, 
and sometimes globes of fire in the air The Sannyasi, whose disciple 
he was, appeared highly delighted with his ])roficiency he himself was 
blmd with one eye, and the pujul, upon mquiiy, found with dismay that 
he had lost it by the very expenment which ho hatl imposed upon him. 
Feanng that his penance might end in total loss of si^t, he left the one- 
eyed sago to enjoy his contemplations alone ” (ii 53 ) Sir Isaac Newton, 
in a letter to Locke. published\ome yearn ago by Ijord King, gives an 
extremely mteresting account of certain expeiimenta on light, made by 
himself, which nearly cost him his eyes The reader, I am sure, who 
takes any interest in phdosophy, will excuse the length of the extract* — 
“The observation you mention with Boyle’s book of colours, I once 
made upon myself, with the hazard of my eyes The manner was this : 

I looked a very little while upon the sun in the looking-glass with my 
right eye, and then turned my eyes into a daik comer of my chamber, 
and winked, to observe the impression made, and the circles of colours 
which encompassed it, and how they decayed by degrees, and at last 
vanished. This I repeated a second and a third time At the third 
time, when the phantasm of*hght and colours about it was almost 
vanished, intending my fancy upon them to see then* lost appearance, I 
found to my amazement that they began to return, and by little and 
little to become as lively and vivid as when I had newly looked upon the 
sun. But when I ceased to intend my fancy upon them, they '^ni|hed 
again. After this I found, that asi often as I went into the dark aad 
intended my mind upon them, as when a man looks Synestly to see any- 
thing which is diflicult to be seen, I could make the phantasm retui*u 
without looking any more upon the sim; and the oftener I made it 
return, the more easily I could make it return again. And at length, 
by only repeating this, without lookmg any more upon the sun, I made 
such an impression on my ^es, that if I looked upon the clouds, or a 
book, or any bright object^ 1 saw upon it a round bright shape like the 
sun . and, which is st^ stranger, though I looked on the sun with my 
right eye only, and not with my left, yet my fancy began to make the 
impression upon my left eye as weU as upon my right ; for if I shut my 
right eye, and looked upon a book or tfte clouds with my <eft eye, 1 
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and favourably so ordered by nature, that when any object 
does by tho vehemcncy of its operation, disorder the instru- 
ments of sensation, whose structures cannot but be very nice 
and delicate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 
before the organ be quite put out of order, and so be unfitted 
for its proper function for the future. The consideration of 
those objects that produce it may well persuade us that this 
is the end or use of pain ; for though great light be insuffer- 
able to our eyes, yet the highest degr(^e of darkness does not 
at all disease them, because that, causing no disorderly motion 
in it, leaves that curious organ unarmed in its natural state. 
But yet excess of cold as well as heat pains us, because it is 
equally destructive to that temper which is necessary to the 
preservation of life, and the exercise of the several fuuctions 
of the body, and which consists in a moderate degree of 
warmth, or, if you please, a motion of the insensible parts of 
our bodies, confined within certain bounds. 

5. Beyond all this, we may find another reason why God 
hath scattered up and down seveiUl degrees of pleasure and 
pain in all the things that environ and affect us, and blended 
them together in almost all that our thoughts and senses 
have to do with ; that we, finding imjierfection, dissatisfaction, 
and want of complete happiness, in all the enjoyments which 
the creatures can aifurd us, might be led to seek it in the 

could see the spectrum of the sun almost as plain as with my right eye, 
if I did but mtend niy fancy a little while upon it for at fimt, rf I shut 
my nght eye and looked with my left, the spectrum of the siui did not 
appear till I intended my f.iiicy upon it j but by repeating, this appeared 
eveiy time more easily and now, in a few hours’ tune, I had bi ought 
my eyes to such a pass, that I could look upon no bright object with 
either eye but I saw the sun befoie me, so that I durst neithei wiite nor 
read ; hut to recover the use of my eyes, shut myself up in my chamber, 
nfade daik, for three days together, and used all means to diveid my 
imagination from ,tfie sun , for if I thought upon him, I presently saw 
his picture, though I was in the daik But by keeping in the dark, and 
employing my nund about other things, I began in three or four days to 
have some use of my eyes again, and b^ forbeaiing a few days longer to 
look upon bnght objects, recovered them pietty well, though not so well 
but that, for some months after, the spectrum of the sun began to return 
as often as I began to meditate upon the phenomenon, even though I 
lay m bed in midnight, with my curtains dra\^ But now I have been 
very well for many years, though I am apt to think, that if I durst ven- 
ture my eyes, I could still make the phantasm return by the power of my 
fancy. (Life of Locke.) — BD. 
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enjoyment of Him, with whom there is fullness of joy, and 
at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. 

6. Pleasure and Pain. Though what I have here said 
may not, perhaps, make the ideas of pleasure and jiain clearer 
to us tlian our own experience does, which is the only way 
that we are capable of having them, yet the consideration of 
the reason why they are annexed to so many other ideas^ 
serving to give us due sentiments of the wisdom and goodness 
of the Sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be un- 
suitable to the main end of these inquiries, the knowledge 
and veneration of him being the chief end of all our 
thoughts, and the proper business of all understandings. 

7. Existence and Unity. — Existence and Unity are two 
other ideas that are suggested to the understanding by every 
object without, and every idea within. When ideas are in 
our minds, we consider them as being actually there, as well 
as we consider things to be actually without us; which is, 
that they exist, or have existence: and whatever we can 
consider as one thing, whether a real being or idea, suggests 
to the understandmg the idea of unity. 

8. Power. — Power also is another of those simple ideas 
which we receive from sensation and reflection: for, observing 
in ourselves that wo can at pleasure move several parts of 
our bodies which were at rest ; the effects, also, that natural 
bodies are able to produce m one another, occurring every 
moment to our senses, we both these ways get the idea of 
power. 

9. Succession. — Besides these there is another idea, which, 

though suggested by our senses, yet is more constantly ofiered 
to us by what passes in out minds ; and that is the idea of 
succession. For if we look immediately into ourselvgs, and 
reflect on what is observable ,there, we shall And our ideas 
always, whilst we are awake or Ifhve any Thought, passing 
in tram, one going and another coming, without inter- 
mission. • 

10. Simple Ideas the Materials of all onr Knowledge . — 

These, if they are not all, are at least (as I think) the most 
considerable of those simple ideas which the mind has, and 
out of which is made all its other knowledge ; aU which it 
receives only by the two forementioned ways of sensation and 
reflection. * 
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Nor let any one think these too narrow bounds for the 
capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which takes its 
flight further than the stars, and cannot be confined by the 
limits of the world; that extends its thoughts often even 
beyond the utmost expansion of matter, and makes excursions 
into that incomprehensible inane.* I grant ^ this, but 
desire any one to assign any simple idea which is not received 
from one of those inlets before mentioned, or any complex 
idea not made out of those simple ones. Nor will it be so 
strange to think thdfee few simple ideas sufficient to employ 
the quickest thought or largest capacity, and to furnish the 
mateiiala of all that various knowledge, and more various 
fancies and opinions of all mankind, il‘ we consider how 
many words may be made out of the various composition of 
twenty-four letters ; if, going one step further,, we will 
but reflect on the variety 6f combinations that may be made 
with barely onq of the above-mentioned ideas, viz., number, 
whose stock is inexhaustible and truly infinite: and what 
a large and immense field doth #3xtension alone afibrd the 
mathematicians ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BOMB FUKTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR SIMPLE TDEAS- 

1 . Positive Ideas from privative Causes. — Concerning the 
simple ideas of sensation, it is to be considered, that what- 
soever is so constituted m nature as to be able, by affecting 
our senses, to cause any perception in the mind, doth thereby 
produce in the understanding a simple idea, which, whatever 
be thq external cause of it, when it cpmes to be taken notice 

of by our discerning facul^, it is by the mind looked on and 

• # 

** Beyond the visible diurnal sphere 

Urania whose voice divine 

Following above the Olympian hill, I goar 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing.” 

Upled by thee, 

Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed. 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 

Thy lending.”— Mn/roN, 

** Exto fltounantia moenia mundL” — L uobetius 

Ed. 
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considered there to be a real positive idea in the under- 
standing as much as any other whatsoever, though, perhaps, 
the cause of it be but a privation of the subject. 

2. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkness, 
white and black, motion and rest, are equally clear and 
positive ideas in the mind; though, perhaps, some of the 
causes which produce them are barely privations in subjects 
from whence our senses derive those ideas. These the under- 
standing, in its view of them, considers all as distinct 
positive ideas, without taking notice of ‘•the causes that 
produce them, which is an inquir}^ not belonging to the, idea, 
as it is in the understanding, but to the nature of the things 
existing without us. These are two very different things, 
and carefully to be distinguished, it being one thing to 
perceive and know the idea of white or black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of particles they must be, and 
how ranged in the superficies, to make any object appear 
white or black, 

3. A painter or dyer who qpver inquired into their causes, 
hath the ideas of white and black, and other colours, as 
cleai'ly, perfectly, and distinctly fti his understanding, and 
perhaps more distinctly, tj^n the philosopher, who hath 
busied himself in considering their natures, and thinks he 
knows how far either of them is in its cause positive or 
privative; and the idea of black is no less positive in his 
mind than that of white, however the cause of that colour in 
the external object may be only a privation. 

4. If it were the design of my present undertaking to 
inquire into the natural causes and manner of perception, I 
should offer this as, a reason why a privative cause might, in 
some cases at least, produce a positive idea; viz., that all 
sensation being produced in us onlj^ by different degrees alid* 
modes of motion in our animal spirits, variously agitated by 
external objects, the abatement of any former motion must 
^ necessarily produce a new sensation as the variation or 
increase of it, and so introduce ^ new idea, which depends 
only .on a different motion of the animal spirits in that 
organ.* 

* See Buhle’s Histoire de la Philosopbie Modeme. The hypothesis 
which assumes the existence of a subtle fluid in the nerves, propagated ’ 

their means from the brain to the differenttparts of the body, is of 

VOL. I. E 
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6. But whether this he so or not I will not here determine, 
but appeal to every one’s own experience whether the shadow 
of a man, though it consists of nothing but the absence of 
light, (and the more the absence of light is, the more dis- 
cernible IS the shadow,) does not, when a man looks on it, 
cause as clear and positive idea in his mind, as a man himself, 
though covered over with clear sunshine? and the picture of 
a shadow is a positive thing. Indeed, we have negative names, 
which stand not directly for positive ideas, but for their 
absence, such as insipid, silence, nihil, &c., which words 
denote positive ideas, v. g., taste, sound, being, with a signifi- 
cation of their absence. 

6. Positive Ideas from 'privative Carnes, — And thus one 
may truly be said to see darkness.* For, supposing a hole 
perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected it is certain 
one may see the figure of it, or it may be painted ; or whether 
the ink I write '^ith makes any other idea, is a question. 
The privative causes I have here assigned of positive ideas 
are according to the common jopinion; but, in truth, it will 
be hard to determine whether there be really any ideas from 
a privaltive cause, till it be determined whether rest be ^y 
more a privation than motion. \ 

7 . Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in Bodies, — To discover the 

great antiquity, and is certainly less lepugnant to the general analogy of 
our frame than that by which it has been supplanted How veiy 
generally it once prevaded, may be mferrod from the adoption into 
common speech of the phrase ‘ animal spints/ to denote that unknown 
cause which, according to J ohnson’s definition, gives vigour or cheerful 
ness to the mind, a phrase for which our language does not at this da} 
afford a convement substitute The late Alexander Monro, one of th( 
most cautious and judicious of medical inquurers, speaks of it as a fac 
which appeared to him almost indisputable. The existence of a liquid n 
cthc cavities of the nerves is supported by little short (ff demonstrativ< 
evidence. See some observati 9 ns of his, published by Cheselden m hii 
Anatomy, SfeWart, p. 9 . — Ed. 

♦ No doubt, and this was the view which Milton, himself a philosophei 
took, when he said, 

**No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Serv^ only to discower sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, c oleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, Hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
StiU urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever- burning siUphur unconsumed.” 

(Paradise Lost, i. 63 et seq.) — E d. 
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nature of our ideas the better, and to discourse of them 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish them as they 
are ideas or perceptions in our minds* and as they are modi- 
fications of matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions 
in us, that so w’e may not think (as perhaps usually is done) 
that they are exactly the images and resemblances of some- 
thing inherent in the subject; most of those of sensation 
being in the mind no more the likeness of something existing 
without us, than the names that stand for them are the 
likeness of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to 
excite m us.* 

8. Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the im- 
mediate object of perception, thought, or understanding, that 
I call idea; and the power to produce any idea in our mind, 
I call quahty of the subject wherein that power is. Thus a 
snowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the power to produce those ideas in 
us, as they are in the snowball, I call qualities; and as they 
are sensations or perception^ in our understandings, I call 
them ideas ; which ideas, if I speak of sometimes as in the 
things themselves, I would be tinderstood to mean those 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 

9. Primary Qvxdities . — Qualities thus considered in bodies 
are, first, such as are utterly inseparable from the body, in 
wliat state soever it be; such as in all the alterations and 
changes it suffers, all the force can be used upon it, it con- 
stantly keeps; and such as sense constantly finds in every 
particle of matter which has^ bulk enough to be perceived 
and the mind finds inseparable from every particle of matter, 
though less than to make itself singly be perceived by our 
senses, v. g., take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, 
each part h^ still solidity, extension, figure, and mobifit/, 
divide it again, and it retains still the same qutfl^ties ; and so 

* Pursuing the same train of speculation, Berkeley says, “That 
neither our thoughts nor passions, formed by the iAiagination, exist 
without the mind, is what everybodt will allow , and it seems no less 
evident that the various Sensations |r ideas imprinted on the sense, 
however blended or combined together, (that is, whatever objects they 
compose,) cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. I 
think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this by any one that 
shall attend to what is meant by the term exists when applied to insei> 

sible thmgs,** - (Berk. Principles of Human K^iowledge, § III.) — Ed. 
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divide it on till the parts become insensible, they must retain 
still each of them all those qualities. For division (which is 
all that a mill, or pestle, or any other body, does upon 
another, in reducing it to insensible parts) can never take 
away either solidity, extension, figure, or mobility from any 
body, but only makes two or more distinct separate masses of 
matter, of that which was but one before ; all which distinct 
masses, reckoned as so many distinct bodies, after division, 
make a certain number.* These I call origmal or primary 
qualities of body,' which I think we may observe to produce 
simple ideas in us, viz., sohdity, extension, figure, motion or 
rest, and number. 

10. Secondary Qualities \ — Secondly, such qualities which 
in truth are nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to 
produce various sensations in us by their primary qualities, 
1 . e., by the bulk, figure, tfexture, and motion of their insensible 
parts, as colours, sounds, ta-^tes, &c., these I call secondary 
qualities. To these might be added a third sort, which are 

* Aristotle, in whose time the doctrine of atoms had been already 
exploded, contends that there exists neither line nor particle which cannot 
be divided, and the parts thus dJ^ded, being still capable of separation, 
the process may go on ad mfimtum (t. xvi 35 et seq Consult likewise 
the paraphrase of George Pachymer, p. 46 et seq ) Berkeley attempted 
to revive a nioditicatioii of the old atomic theory, accommodated to liis 
own peculiar views. “"Kie infinite divisibility of finite extension,*' says 
he, “though it is not expressly laid down either as an axiom or theorem 
in the elements of that science, yet it is throughout the same every wheie 
supposed and thought to have so inseparable and essential a connexion 
with principles and demonstrations in geometry, that mathematicians 
never admit it into doubt or make -the least question of it.” Having 
stated the matter thus, he proceeds to his demonstration, which is rather 
ingenious “Every particular finite extension which may possibly 
be the object of our thought, is an idea existing only m the mini^ 
s^id' consequently each part thereof must be. perceived. If, therefore, 
1 cannot perceive innumerably parts in any finite extension that I 
consider, it is, certain they are not contained in it ; but it is evident that 
I cannot distinguish innumerable parts in any particular line, surface, or 
solid, which I either perceive by sense or figure to myself in my mind, 
wherefore 1 conclude they are not contamyd in it.” Trinciples of 
Human Knowledge, § 123 et seq.^ — Ed. 

t On this subject, see the ren^rks of Reid, Inquiry, &c., chap. v. 
sect. 5; Stewart’s PhiL Essays, 250, Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 9 , Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Taste, Part I. chap. iv. ; Hobbes* Human Nature, chap iL Compare 
with these the remarks of Plato, in his examination of the theory of 
Protagoras, Opeia, t. iil "p. 199 .— Ed. 
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allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much real 
qualities in the subject, as those which I, to comply with the 
common way of speaking, call qualities, but for distinction, 
secondary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new 
colour or consistency in wax or clay, by its primaiy qualities, 
is as much a quality in fire as the power it has to produce in 
me a new idea or sensation of warmth or burning, which I 
felt not before, by the same primary qualities, viz., the bulk, 
texture, and motion of its insensible parts.^ 

11. Him •primary Qualities produce their Ideas . — The next 
thing to be considered is, how bodies produce ideas in us ; 
and that is manifestly by impulse, the only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in.* 

12> If then external objects be not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our 
senses, it is evident that some motion must be thence, con- 
tinued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies^ to the brain, or the s^at of sensation, there to produce 
in our minds the particular idqp we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies of 
an observable bigness, may be perceived at a distance by the 
sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion, which produces these ideas which we have of 
them in us. 

13. How secondary . — After the same manner that the 
ideas of these original quahties are produced in us, we may 
conceive that the ideas of secondary qualities are also pro- 
duced, viz., by the operations of insensible particles on our 
senses. For it being manifest that there are bodies, aq^d 
good store of bodies, each whereof are so sjnall, that we* 
cannot by any of our senses discover either then^ bulk, figure, 
or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 
and others extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of at and water, as the particles 
of air and water are smaller tljin peas or hail-stones ; let us 
suppose at present, that the different motions and figures, 
bulk and number, of such particles, affecting the several 

* See on this point the authors cited in the Jast note, more particularly 
Hobbes. — Ed. 
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organs of our senses, produce in us those different sensatiotis 
which we have from the colours and smells of bodies; v. g., 
that a violet, by the impulse of such insensible pai-ticles of 
matter of pecubar figures and bulks, and in different degrees 
and modifications of their motions, causes the ideas of the 
blue colour and sweet scent of that flower to be produced in 
our minds; it being no more impossible to conceive that 
God should annex such ideas to such motions, with which 
they have no similitude, than that he should annex the idea 
of pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, 
with which that idea hath no resemblance. 

14. What I have said concerning colours and smells may 
be understood also of tastes and sounds, and other the like 
sensible qualities; which, whatever reality we by mistake 
attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the objects them- 
selves, but power's to produce various sensations in us, and 
depend on those primaiy qualities, viz., bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of parts, as I have said. 

15. Ideas of j^iruiry Quoldies are Resemblcmces ; of 
secondary^ not . — From whence I think it easy to draw this 
observation, that the ideas of primary qualities of bodies 
are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really exist 
in the bodies themselves; but the ideas produced in us by 
these secondary qualities have no resemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas existing in the bodies them- 
selves. They are in the bodies we denominafe from them, 
only a power to produce those sensations in us; and what is 
sweet, blue, or warm in idea, isdiut the certain bulk, figure, 
and motion of the insensible parts in the bodies themselves, 
which we call so. 

Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white and 
"cold ; and m^nna, white and sweet, from the ideas they 
produce in us; which qualities are commonly thought to be 
the same in thosa bodies that those ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect resemblance of the other, as they 'are in a mirror ; 
and it would by niost men /-be judged very extravagant if 
one should say otherwise. And yet he that will consider 
that the same fire that at one distance produces in us the 
sensation of warmth, does at a nearer approach produce in 
us the' A m* different sensation of pain,* ought to bethink 
^ iftilMmTie’s Essays, 4&>. p. 289. Berkeley denies the fire to be the 
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himself what reason he has to say that this idea of warmth, 
which was produced in him by the fire, is actually in the 
firc; and his idea of pain, which the same fire produced in 
him the same way, is not in the fire. Why are whiteness 
and coldness in snow, and pain not, when it produces the 
one and the other idea in us ; and can do neither, but by the 
bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid parts] 

17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of 
the parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether any 
one’s senses perceive them or not, and thei'efore they may be 
called real qualities, because they really exist in those bodies ; 
but light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in 
them than sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the 
sensation of, them ; let not the eyes see light or colours, nor 
the ears hear sounds; let the palate not taste, nor the nose 
smell; and all colours, tastes, odouriS, and sounds, as they ai-e 
such particular ideas, vanish and cease, and g^re reduc^ to 
their causes, i.e., bulk, figure, and motion of parts.* 

18. A piece of manna of ^ sensible bulk is able to produce 
in us the idea of a round or square figure; and by being 
removed from one place to another, the idea of motion. 

cause of the pain we suffer from a too near approach to it He con- 
siders it merely as a sign that a cause of pain exists there, a spiritual 
cause, which excites the idea of burning m us. We will lay before the 
reader, however, this comical speculation in his own language “The 
fire which I see is not the cause of the pain I suffer after my approaching^ 
it, but the mark that forewarns me of it " (Pnn. Hum. Knowledge, § , 
66.)— Ed 

* By pushing a httla further the idea of Locke, Berkeley came to 
deny altogether the existence of the visible world, which for us 
undoubtedly exists only so far as it is perceived. This subject is dis- 
cussed in his first dialogue of Hylos and Philonous, at the conclusion of 
which the materialist is compelled to acknowledge that properl y an d 
immediately nothmg can be perceived, but ideas. All material things, • 
therefore, are in themselves insensible, and to be perfte^ved only in our 
ideas. Upon this the idealist inquires, “Ideas, then, are sensible, and 
their archetypes, or originals, are insensible?” To which the advocate 
of matter replies in the affirmative But (continues his triumphant 
adversary) “ how can that which )lis sensible be like that which is 
insensible? Can a real thing, m itsllf invisible, be like a colour, or a 
thing which is not audible be like a sounds In a word, can anything be 
like a sensation or idea, but a sensation or idea?” To which Hylas 
answers, “ I must own I think not, and the whole visible universe melts 
away at the force of the magical word.” (See his work, voL L p. 169, 
8vo.) — E d. 
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This idea of motion represents it as it really is in the manna 
moving : a circle or square are the same, whether in idea or 
existence, in the min3*or in the manna; and this both 
motion and figure are really in the manna, whether we take 
notice of Ihem or no : this everybody is ready to agree to. 
Besides, manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
its parts, has a power to produce the sensations of sickness, 
and sometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. That these 
ideas of sickness and pain are not in the manna, but effects 
of its operations o*a us, and are nowhere when we feel them 
not, this also every one readily agrees to. And yet men are 
hardly to be brought to think that sweetness and white- 
ness are not really in manna, which are but the effects of 
the operations of manna, by the motion, size, and figure of 
its particles on the eyes and palate; as the pain and sickness 
caused by manna are c6nfessedly nothing but the effects of 
its operations ^ on the stomach and guts, by the size, motion, 
and figure of its insensible parts, (for by nothing else can a 
body operate, as has been proved) ; as if it could not operate 
on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the mind 
’particular distinct ideas, which in itself it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the guts and stomach, and thereby 
produce distinct ideas, which in itself it has not. These ideas 
being all effects of the operations of manna on several paints 
of our bodies, by the size, figure, number, and motion of its 
parts ; why those produced by the eyes and palate should 
rather be thought to be really in the manna, than those 
produced by the stomach and .guts ; or why the pain and 
sickness, ideas that are the effect of **' manna, should be 
thought to be nowhere when they are not felt ; and yet the 
sweetness and whiteness, effects of the ^me manna on other 
cpS-i ts of the body, by ways^ equally as unknown, should be 
thought to ^jdst in the manna, when they are not seen or 
tasted, would need some reason to explain. 

19. Ideas of primary Qualities are ReserMauces; of 
secondary^ not , — Let us consi^r the red and white colours in 
porphyry : hinder light froif striking on it, and its colours 
vanish, it no longer produces any such ideas in us ; upon the 
return of light it produces these appearances on us again.* 

* But this reasoning proves nothing, for darkness is a mere curtain, 
which conceals the object ^altogether. By the same method we might 
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Can any one tliink any real alterations are made in the 
porphyry by the presence or absence of light, and that those 
ideas of whiteness and redness are really in porphyry in the 
light, when it is plain it has no colour in the dark ? It has, 
indeed, such a configuration of particles, both night and day, 
as are apt, by the rays of light rebounding from some parts 
of that hard stone, to produce in us the idea of redness, and 
from others the idea of whiteness ; but whiteness or redness 
are not in it at any time, but such a texture that hath the 
power to produce such a sensation in us. 

20. Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the sweet taste into an oily one. 
What real alteration can the beating of the pestle make in 
any body, but an alteration of the texture of it *2 

21. Ideas being thus distinguished and understood, we may 
be able to give an account how the same water, at the same 
time, may produce the idea of cold by one hand and of heat 
by the other;* whereas it is impossible that the same water, 
if those ideas were really ir^ it, should at the same time be 
both hot and cold ; for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our 
hands, to be nothing but a certain sort and degree of motion 
in the minute particles of our nerves or animal spirits, we may 
understand how it is possible that the same water may, at 
the same time, produce the sensations of heat m one hand 
and cold in the other; which yet figure never does, that 
never producing the idea of a square by one hand which has 
produced the idea of a globe by another. But i the sensation 
of heat and cold be nothing but the increase or diminution of 
the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, caused by the 
corpuscles of any other body, it is easy to be understood, 
that if that motion be greater in one hand than in the c^bar, 
if a body be applied to the two h^ds, which hg^ in its minute* 
particles a greater motion than in those of one <5f the hands, 

disprove the existence of extension and figure, since in the dark they can 
no more be perceived than colour, atteast by sight. — E d. 

* Philosophical illustrations, like th«Vtncal wit, appear to be hereditary. 
Berkeley, a very great borrower of Ideas, makes use of this example, 
which may possibly have passed down through a hundred works: 

“ Suppose, now, one of your hands hot and the other cold, and that they 
both at once be put into a vessel in an intermediate state, will not the 
water seem cold to one hand and warm to ^le other? (Dialogue the 
First, p. 119 .)— Ed. 
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and a less than in those of the other, it will increase the 
motion of the one hand and lessen it in the other, and so 
cause the different sensations of heat and cold that depend 
thereon. 

'22. I have in what just goes before been engaged in phy- 
sical inquiries a little further than perhaps I intended j but 
it being necessary to make the nature of sensation a little 
understood, and to make the difference between the qualities 
in bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be 
distinctly conceived, without which it were impossible to 
discourse intelligibly of them, I hope I shall be pardoned 
this little excursion into natural philosophy, it being necessary 
in our present inquiry to distinguish the primary and real 
qualities of bodies which are always in them, (viz., solidity, 
extension, figure, number, and motion, or rest, and are some- 
times perceived by us, vi^., when the bodies they are in are 
big enough singly to be discerned,) from those secondary and 
imputed qualities which are but the powers of several com- 
binations of those primary ones^when they operate without 
being distinctly discerned; whereby we may also come to 
know what ideas are, and ' what are not, resemblances of 
somethmg really existing in the bodies we denominate from 
tliem. 

23. Three Sorts of Qucdities in Bodies , — The qualities, then, 
that are in bodies, rightly considered, are of three sorts. 

First, the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion or 
rest of their solid parts ; those are in them, whether we per- 
ceive them or not; and when tiiey are of that size that we 
can discover them, we have by these an idea of the thing as 
it is in itself, as is plain in artificial tilings. These I call 
prj^ry qualities. 

Secondly, the power that ^s in any body, by reason of its 
insensible pi»iraary qualities, to operate after a peculi^ 
manner on any of our senses, and thereby produce in us the 
different ideas of several colours, sounds, smells, tastes, &c. 
These are usually called sensiMe qualities. 

Thirdly, the power that i| in any body, by reason of the 
particular constitution of its primary qualities, to make such 
a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of another 
body, as to make it operate on our senses differently from 
what it did before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax 
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white, and fire to make lead fluid. These are usually called 
powers. , 

The first of these, as has been said, I think may he pro- 
perly called real, original, or primary qualities, because they 
are in the things themselves, whether they are perceived or 
uot; and upon their difierent modifications it is that the 
secondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon 
other things, which powers result from the different modifi- 
cations of those primary qualities. 

24. TJie first are Resemblances; the second ifiought Resem- 
hlmices^ hut a/re not ; the third neither a/re^ nor are thought so . — 
But though the two latter sorts of qualities are powers barely, 
and nothing but powers, relating to several other bodies, 
and resulting from the different modifications of the original 
qualities, yet they are generally otherwise thought of ; for 
the second sort, viz., the powers to produce sieveral ideas in 
us by our senses, are looked upon as real qualities in the 
thmgs thus affecting us; but the third sort are called and 
esteemed barely powers ; v. g., the idea of heat or light, which 
we receive by our eyes or toucfi from the sun, are commonly 
thought real qualities existing in the sun, and something 
more than mere powers in it. But when we consider the 
sun in reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
on the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, not as 
qualities in the sun, but effects produced by powers in it; 
whereas, if rightly considered, these qualities of light and 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when I am warmed or 
enlightened by the sun, are no otherwise in the sun, than the 
changes made in the wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the sun. They are all of them equally powers in th ^su n, 
depending on its primary qualities; whereby ^t is able, m thfe 
one case, so to alter the bulk, figure, texture, •or motion of 
some of the insensible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby 
to produce in me the idea of Ught or heat; and in the other, 
it is able so to alter the bulV, figure, texture, or motion of 
the insensible jiarts of the wa^il as to make them fit to produce 
in me the distinct ideas of white and fluid. 

25. The reason why the one are ordinarily taken for real 
qualities, and the other only for bare powers, seems to be, 
because the ideas we have of distiflct colours, sounds, <fcc., 
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containing notliing at all in them of bulk, figure, or motion, 
we are not apt to think ^ them the effects of these primary- 
qualities, which appear not, to our senses, to operate in their 
production, ^ and with which they have not any apparent 
congruity or conceivable connexion. Hence it is that we 
are so forward to imagine that those ideas are the resem- 
blances of something really existing in the objects themselves; 
since sensation discovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of 
parts in their production ; nor can reason show how bodies, 
by their bulk, figure, and motion, should produce in the 
mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other case, 
in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities one of 
another, we plainly discover that the quality produced hath 
commonly no resemblance with anything in the thing pro- 
ducing it ; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of power. 
For though receiving the idea of heat or light from the sun, 
we are apt to think it is a perception and resemblance of such 
a quality in the sun ; yet when we see wax, or a fair face, 
receive change of colour from tbe sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the reception or resemblance of anything in the 
sun, because we find not those different colours in the sun 
itself. For our senses being able to observe a likeness or 
unlikeness of sensible qualities in two different external 
objects, we forwardly enough conclude the production of 
any sensible quality in any subject to be an effect of bare 
power, and not the communication of any quality, which was 
really in the efficient, when we find no such sensible quality 
in the thing that produced it ; but our senses not being abie 
to discover any unlikeness between the idea produced in us, 
and the quality of the object producing it, we Eire apt to 
that our idea^ are resemblances of something in the 
and not the effects of certain powers placed in the 
modification of their primary qualities, with which primary 
qualities the ideEis produced in us have no resemblance. 

26. Seconda/ry ^wlities twofold; firsts immediately per- 
ceivable; secondly ^ mediately pelfceivable — To conclude, beside 
those before-mentioned primarj^ qualities in bodies, viz., bulk, 
figure, extension, number, and motion of their solid parts, eQI 
the rest whereby we take notice of bodies, and distinguish 
them one fix)m another, are nothing else but several powers 
in them depending on those Drimary qualities, whereby they 


im^ine 

ubjects. 
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are fitted, either by immediately operating on our bodies, to 
produce several different ideas in us, or else, by operating on 
other bodies, so to change their primary qualities as to render 
them capable of producing ideas in us different from what 
before they did. The former of these, I think, may be called 
secondary qualities, immediately perceivable; the latter, 
secondary qualities, mediately perceivable. 

CHAPTEE IX.* 

OF PERCEPTION. 

1. Perception the first simple Idea of Rejiectio'a . — Percep- 
tion, as it is the first faculty of the mind exercised about her 
ideas, so it is the first and simplest idea we. have from reflec- 
tion, and is by some called tlunklng in general: though 
thinking, in the propriety of the English tongue, signifies 
that sort of operation in the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active ; where it, with some degree of voluntary 
attention, considers anything. For in bare naked perception, 
the mind is, for the most paiif, only passive; and what it 
perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

2. la only when the Mind receives the Impression , — ^What 
perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 
what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, &c., or thinks, 
than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on what 
passes in his own mind cannot miss it; and if he does not 
reflect, aU the words in the ^orld cannot make him have any 
notion of it. 

3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in 

the body, if they reach not the mind, whatever impressions 
are made on the outward parts, if they are not taken flfWca 
(tf within, there is no perception. Eire may Ihij^n our bodies 
with no other effect than it does a billet, unless the motion 
be continued to the brain, and there the sense of heat, or idea 
of pain, be produced in the ^ind, wherein consists actual 
perception. 1 

4. How often may a man olfserve in himself, that whilst 
his mind is intently employed in the contemplation of some 
objects, and curiously surveying some ideas that are there, it 
takes no notice of impressions of soumding bodies made upon 
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the organ of hearing, with the same alteration that uses to be 
for the producing the idea of sound ! * A sufficient impulse 
there may be on the organ; but if not reaching the obser- 
vation of the mind, there follows no perception : and though 
the motion that uses to produce the idea of sound be made 
in the ear, yet no sound is heard. Want of sensation, in this 
case, is not through any defect in the organ, or that the man’s 
ears are less affected than at other times when he does hear : 
but that which uses to produce the idea, though conveyed in 
by the usual orgaff, not being taken notice of in the under- 
standing, and so imprinting no idea in the mmd, there fol- 
lows no sensation. So that wherever there is sense or per- 
ception, there some idea is actually produced, and present, in 
the understanding. 

5. ChUdreriy though they have Ideas in the Womb, have none 
innate , — Therefore I doubt not but children, by the exercise 
of their senses about objects that affect them in the womb, 
receive some few ideas before they are born, as the unavoid- 
able effects either of the bodies that environ them, or else of 
those wants or diseases they suffer; amongst which (if one 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of ex- 
amination) I think the ideas of hunger and warmth are two, 
which probably are some of the first that childrei^. have, and 
which they scarce ever part with again. 

6. But though it be reasonable to imagine that children 
receive some ideas before they come into the world, yet those 
simple ideas are far from those innate principles which some 
contend for, and we, above, havp rejected. These, here men * 
tioned, being the effects of sensation, are only from some 
affections of the body, which happen to, them there, and so 
d^end on something exterior to the mind; no otherwise 
•dmering in their manner of production from other ideas 

a, ' 

So passion, as Shakspeare has shown in Lear, deprives us of the 
power of perceiving outward objects. 

“The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses tafee all feeling else, 

Save what beats there.’' 

Again, in profoupd meditation, ankd the stillness of a summer’s night> 
we may observe all things, 

“ Sea, and hill, and wood. 

With all the numberless goings on of life. 

Inaudible as dreams.” Coleridge. — Ed. 
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derived from sense, but only in the precedency of time; 
whereas those innate principles are supposed to be quite of 
another nature, not coming into the mind by any accidental 
alterations in, or operations on the body; but, as it were, 
original characters impressed upon it, in the very first moment 
of its being and constitution. 

7. Which Ideas first, is not emdent — As there are some 
ideas which we may reasonably suppose may bo introduced 
into the minds of children in the womb, subservient to the 
necessities of their life and being there, so, 'after they are bom, 
those ideas are the earliest imprinted which happen to be 
the sensible qualities which first occur to them, amongst 
which light is not the least considerable, nor of the weakest 
efficacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furnished with 
all such ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a 
little guessed by what is observa'Ale lu children new-born; 
who always turn their eyes to that part frgm whence the 
light comes, lay them how you please. But the ideas that 
are most familiar at first* being various, according to the 
divers circumstances of children s first entertainment in the 
world, the order wherein the sSveral ideas come at first into * 
the mind is very various and uncertain also, neither is it 
much material to know it. 

8. Ideas of Sensation often chcmged by the Judgment . — ^We 
are further to consider concerning perception, that the ideas 
we receive by sensation are often in grown people altered by 
the judgment, without our taking notice of it. When we 
set before our eyes a round globe of any uniform colour, v.g., 
gold, alabaster, or jet, it is certain that the idea thereby im- 
printed on our mind is of a flat circle variously shadowed, 
with several degrees of light and brightness coming to our 
eyes.* But we have by use been accustomed to peftefve 
what kind of appearance convex bodies are vfojit to make in 
us, what alterations are made in the reflections of light by 
the difference of the sensible figures of bodies, the judgment 
presently, by an habitual custJm, alters the appearances into 
their causes, so tliat from that which is truly variety of 
shadow or colour, collecting t^ figure, it makes it pass for a 
mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex 

• See in Condillac’s Essays, *‘Sur VOrigme de la Connaissance Hu- 
niain^” the same idea further developed.— %i>. 
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figure and an uniform colour, when the idea we receive from 
thence is only a plane variously coloured, as is evident in 
painting.* To which purpose I shall here insert a problem 
of that very ingenious and studious promoter of real know- 
ledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was 
pleased to send me in a letter some months since; and it is 
this : — “ Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere of the 
same metal, and nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell, 
when he felt one knd the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose, then, the cube and sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man be made to see : quiere, whether by 
his sight, before he touched them, he could now distinguish 
and tell which is the globe, which the cubel” To which the 
acute and judicious proposer answers, ^^Not. For though he 
has obtained the experience of how a globe, how a cube affects 
his touch, yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that 
what affects his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so , 
or that a protuberant angle in ..the cube, that pressed Ids 
hand unequally, shall appear to his eye as it does in the 
cube.” — I agree with this thinking gentleman, t whom I am 


* This is a descnption of that part of experience which artists deno- 
minate the education of the eye The man who has gone through such 
an education, looks on nature, and the whole assemblage of objects 
around him, with feelings very different from those which arise in tlie 
mmds of ordinary men He discovers grandeur and beauty in things of 
no significance to others, and derives dehght from what la to them a 
blank. — E d 

t The lettei of Molineux, in which the above occurs, is found complete 
in Locke’s works, vol ui. p 512. “I will conclude ray tedious hues,” 
says he, “with a grave problem, that, upon discourse with several con- 
ceyjjng your book and notions, I have proposed to divers very mgenious 
men, and could hardly ever meet with one that at* first dash would give 
me the answer ,to' it which I tlnnk true, till by heanng my reasons they 
were convinced.” Having stated hia jocose problem in the words given 
by Locke, he adds; “Perhaps you may find some place m your essay 
wherein you may not think it amismto say somethmg of this problem.” 
His friend accordingly found a place for it, and thus secured immortality 
to the name of its proposer. Afte^ all, however, and admitting the ex- 
treme fallibility of the senses, I stil^ think the result would be the direct 
contrary of what both Locke and Molineux suppose, for the idea of the 
globe having once obtained a footing in the mind, through the instru- 
mentality of one sense, could not fail to be recognised when subjected to 
the examination of anotheib And this 1 find to be the conclusion at 
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proud to call my friend, in his answer to this problem ; and 
am of opinion that the blind man, at first sight, would not be 
able with certainty to say which was 'the globe, which the 
cube, whilst he only saw them ; though he could unerringly 
name them by his touch, and certainly distinguish them by 
the difference of their figures felt. This I have set down, 
and leave with my reader, as an occasion for him to consider 
how much he may be beholden to experience, improvement, 
and acquired notions, where he thinks he, had not the least 
use of, or help from them; and the rather, because this ob- 
serving gentleman further adds, that having, upon the occa- 
sion of my book, proposed this to divera very ingenious men, 
he hardly ever met with one that at first gave the answer to 
it which he thinks true, till by hearing his reasons they were 
convinced. , 

9. But this is not, I think, usual in any of our ideas, but 
those received by sight ; because sight, the mdSt comprehen- 
sive of all our senses, conveying to our minds the ideas of 
light and colours, which are J)eculiar only to that sense ; and 
also the far different ideas of sp^ce, figure, and motion, the 
several varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper 
object, viz , light and colours; we bring ourselves by use to 
judge of the one by the other. This, in many cases, by a 
settled habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, 
is performed so constantly and so quick, that we take that 
for the perception of our sensation, which is an idea fonned 
,by our judgment; so that one, viz., that of sensation, serves 
only to excite the other, and is scarce taken notice of itself * 

which Berkeley also arrived, after a mature consideration of the question 
“ Now if a square surface, perceived by touch, be of the same sort witl 
a square surface by sight, it is certain the blind man here menti^ed 
might know a square surface as soon he saw it; it is no more but 
"introducing into his mind by a new inlet, an idea he has^een already 
well acquainted with. Since, tlierefore, he is supposed to have known 
by his touch that a cube is a body termmated by square surfaces, and a 
sphere is not terminated by square sui^ces, upon the supposition that a 
visible and tangible square differs only in manner ^ it follows that he 
might >know by the arrangement of tl^ square surfaces which was the 
cube and which not, while he only sa-vmhem. We must therefore allow, 
either that visible extension and figures are specially distinct from tan- 
gible»extension and figures, or else that the solution of this problem given 
% those two thoT^htftil and ingenious men is wrong.” Theory of 

Vision, § 183 . 1 — fix 

VOL. I. 
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as a man who reads or hears with attention and understand- 
ing, takes little notice of the character or sounds, but of the 
ideas that are excited in him by them. 

10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with so little 
notice, if we consider how very quick the actions of the mind 
are performed ; for as itself is thought to take up no space, 
to have no extension, so its actions seem to require no time, 
but many of them seem to be crowded into an instant. 1 
speak this in comparison, to the actions of the body. Any 
one may easily observe this in his own thoughts, who will 
take the pains to reflect on them. How, ais it were in an 
instant do our minds with one glance see all the parts of a 
demonstration, which may very well be called a long one, if 
we consider the time it will requii^e to put it into words, and 
step by step show it another? Secondly, we shall not he so 
much surprised that this is done in us with so little notice, if 
we consider how the facility which we get of doing things 
by a custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without 
our notice. Habits, especially 6uch as are begun very early, 
come at last to produce actions in us, which often escape our 
observation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our 
eyes with our eyelids, without perceiving that we are at all 
in the dark ! * Men that by custom hav<? got the use of a 
by- word, do almost in every sentence pronounce sounds 
which, though taken notice of by others, they themselves 
neither hear nor observe. And therefore it is not so strange 
that our mind should often change the idea of its sensation 
into that of its judgment, and make one serve only to excite 
the other, without our taking notice of it. 

11. Perception puts tfve Difference between Aniraala a/nd 
i^erior Beings . — This faculty of perception seems to me to 

* On this 'lact Condillac has enlarged, where he speaks of the rapid ' 
flight of time when unperceived. To illustrate this point, he says' 
“Tons les exemples ny sont pa^ ^galement propres C’est ce qui me 
trompa, quand je m’imaginai que baissois involontairement la paupiijre 
ians prendie connaisaance que je fosse dans les tenhbres. Mais il n’csl 
nen de plus laisonnable que d’expliquer un exemple par un autre. Mod 
erreur proveneCit de ce que la perc^iption des tenhbres ^toit si prompte et 
subite, et la conscience si faible^qu’il ne rien restait aucun souvenir. 
En effet que je donne mon attention au mouvement des mes yeux, cette 
mdme perception d^vien^ra si vive que je ne douterai plus de Tavoir 
eue.” (Essai sur les Connaissancea Humaines, tom. i. p. 34.) — En. 
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be that which puts the distinction betwixt the animal king- 
dom and the inferior parts of nature. For however vege- 
tables have, many of them, some degi'ees of motion, and upon 
the different application of other bodies to them, do very 
briskly alter their figures and motions, and so have obtained 
the name of sensitive plants,* from a motion which has some 
resemblance to that which in animals follows upon sensation : 
yet I suppose it is all bare mechanism, and no otherwise 
produced than the turning of a wild ^ oat-beard by the 
insinuation of the particles of moisture, or the shortening 
of a rope by the afiusion of water ; all which is done without 
any sensation in the subject, or the having oi'- receiving any 
ideas. 

12. Perception, I believe, is ih some degree in all sorts of 
animals, though in some possibly the avenues provided by 
nature for the reception of sensations are so few, and the 
perception they are received with so obscurep and dull, that 
it comes extremely short of the quickness and variety of sen- 
sation which are in other aiJimals ; but yet it is sufficient for, 
and wisely adapted to, the state ^nd condition of that sort of 
animals which are thus made. So that the wisdom and 
goodness of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this 
stupendous fabric, and all the several degrees and ranks of 
creatures in it. 

13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyster or cockle, 
reasonably conclude that it has not so many, nor so quick 
senses + as a man, or several other animals; nor if it had, 

* The name and propertioa of this plant will probably call to the re- 
membrance of the imaginative reader the rich wild poem of Shelley 
which he has named after it, beginning thus 

“ A sensitive plant in a ^rden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew ; 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the lighl| 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

But the sensitive plant, which could give small fruit 
'Of the love which it felt ffom the leaf to the root, 

Keceiv’d more than all, it lov’d more than ever, 

Where none wanted but it could beloilg to the giver. 

For the sensitive plant hsm no bright flower, 

Radiance and odour are not its dower. 

It loves, even like love its deep heart is fiHl ; 

It desires what it has not — the B^utiful.” — E d. 

Without pretending to write a physiological commentary, I 

s 2 
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would it, in that state and incapacity of transferring itself 
from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good 

may perhaps be allowed to introduce a remark or two on this part of 
the subject. • Blumenbach, in his chapter on the Organs of the Senses 
ih general, observes: “It has been supposed that those animals which 
possess a tongue, must have it for the purpose of tasting, and that 
the sense of smell must be wanting, where we are unable to ascei-tain 
the existence of a nose. Observation and i ejection will soon con- 
vince us, that the tongue in many cases (m the ante.iters among 
the mammalia, and ^most universally in birds) cannot fiom its sub- 
stance and mechanism be considered as an organ of t«iste, but must 
be subseiwient to the ingestion and deglutition of the food. Again, 
in several animals, particularly among insects, an acute sense of smell 
seems to exist, although no part can be pomted out in the head which 
analogy would justify us m descnbing as a nose (Comparative Ana- 
tomy, § 221 ) But it may justly be asked, whether, since animals can 
smell without a nose, it is not unphilosophical to infer, that some of 
those which actually have a tongue are incapable of tasting? There is 
evidently in the “ mechanism’* of animal substances much that 
escapes, and miis<) for ever escape, investigation, so that it is impossible 
to decide whether those anteaters or birds taste or not. In the ob- 
servations of the acute and able translator (Mr. Lawrence) on the organs 
of the senses in bats, there also appears to be an error, which my own 
observations enable me to correct^ Bats, he observes, ‘ ‘ have been sup- 
posed to possess a peculiar power of perceiving external objects, without 
coming actually into contact with them. In their rapid and irregular 
flight amidst various siiiTOundmg bodies, they never Jly again&t fheirij yet 
it does not seem that the senses of heanng, seeing, or smelling serve 
them on these occasions, for they avoid any obstacles with equal certainty 
when the ear, eye, and nose are closed Hence naturalists have asenbed 
a sixth sense to these animals. It is probably analogous to that of touch 
The nerves of the wing are large and numerous, and distnbuted in a 
minute plexus between the integuments. The impulse of the air against 
this part may possibly be so modirtbd by the objects near which the 
animal passes, as to indicate their situation and nature,” (Comparative 
Anatomy, &c., p. 260 ) The facts, whatever may become of the mxlh 
sensf^^ are not exactly as above stated. B^ts are by no means able, in 
c tfle^ fliglit, to avoid surroundmg objects, but often plunge into the flame 
of candles or tc -ches, strike agsinst one’s face, or agamst the rocks of 
caverns, and ^hat too when in full possession of all the senses which 
nature has bestowed on them This I learned m Nubia to my cost, 
when, descending by night into a cavern tomb in the desert, they extin- 
guished our tapers in the intneate passages of that real labyrinth, and 
exposed us to the danger of perishing in the deep mummy pits. Sd 
likewise in the subterranean sepulclue of the sacied crocodiles of Mtiabd^ 
which I request the reader’s pen^ssion partly tq describe in the woids 
of my “Travels in the Valley of the Nile:” — “Continuing to jiush for 
ward, we entered a portion of the cavern resembling the mouth of hell, 
enormous rocks huddled together fonning the floor, wliere chasms of 
unknown depth yawned between the dark masses, while prodigious blacli 
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would sight and hearing do to a creature that cannot move 
itself to or from the objects whereiii at a distance it perceives 
good or evil] And would not quickness of sensation" be an 
inconvenience to an animal that must lie still where chance 
has once placed it, and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it ] 

14. But yet I cannot but think there is some small dull 
perception whereby they are distinguished frt)m perfect 
insensibility. And that this may be ep, we have plain 
instances even in mankind itself. Take one in whom 
decrepit old age has blotted out the memory of his past 
knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his mind was 
formerly stored with, and has, by destroying his sight, 
hearing, and smell quite, and his taste to a great degree, 
stopped up almost all the passages for new ones to enter ; or 
if there be some of the inlets yet half open, the impressions 
made are scarcely perceived, or not at all retakied. How far 
such an one (notwithstanding all that is boasted of innate 
principles) is in his knowledge and intellectual faculties above 
the condition of a cockle or an oyster, I leave to be con- 
sidered. And if a man had passed sixty years in such a 
state, as it is possible he might, as well as three days, I 
wonder what difference there would have been, in any 
intellectual perfections, between him and the lowest degree of 
animals. 

15. Perception the Irdet of Knowledge . — Perception then 
being the first step and degree towards knowledge, and the 
inlet of all the materials of it, the fewer senses any man, as 
well as any other creature, hath, and the fewer and chiller the 
impressions are that are made by them, and the duller the 
faculties are that are employed about them, the more rejjiqJie 
are they fjx)m that knowMgO which is to be ;Jound in some* 

stalactites, with shining spars of crystal glittering between them, himg 
like snakes from the roofi and comp|)8ed a kind of fretwork round the 
Bides. Everything wore the fuliginoSis appearance of a place which had 
been the seat of some durable conflagration ; black as night, covered 
with soot, oily, slippery, and exhalmg a stink unutterably disgusting* 
Bats without number hung from theyoof, or flew against our faces from 
the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of the cavern , some 
striking against the rocks and falling senseless to the ground, where we 
trod or pressed upon them with our h^ds, ” &c. (Egypt and Mohammed 
Ah, u. 167 et seq.)— Ed. • 
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me^.* But this being in great variety of (Jegrees (as may be 
perceived amongst men) cannot certainly be discovered in the 
severe species of animals, much less in their particular 
individuals. It suffices n^e only to have remarked here, that 
perception is the first operation of all our intellectual 
faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge in our minds. And 
I am apt too to imagine, that it is perception in the lowest 
degree of it, which puts the boundaries between animals and 
the inferior ranks ^f creatures. But this I mention only as 
my conjecture, by the by, it being indifferent to the matter 
in hand which way the learned shall determine of it. 


CHAPTER X. 

t 

OF RETENTION, 

« 

1. Conteinplation, — The next faculty of the mind, whereby 
it makes a further progress towards knowledge, is that which 
I call retention, or the keeping of those simple ideas which 
from sensation or reflectiorf it hath received. This is done 
two ways: fii'st, by keeping the idea which is brought 
into it, for some time actually in view, which is called 
contemplation. 

2. Memory , — The other way of retention is the power to 
revive again in our minds those ideas, which after imprinting 
have disappeared, or have been as it were laid aside out of 
sight ;+ and thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, 

* Upon the hints furnished by this passage, Helvetius seems chiefly 
to have constructed his extravagant theory, that * ‘ la sensibility physique 
eat la cause unique de nos actions, de nos pensyes, de nos passions, et de 
.ndtr^sociability.” (De THomme, Sect. IT. chapi vii.) — E d. 

t Plato comp^Tes the memorjf df man to the tablets made use of 
by the ancienYs, which were covered with a coating of wax, thin or 
thick, according, apparently, as the articles were cheap or dear. In 
some persons Qiis wax is deep, |fine, and exceedingly retentive of 
impressions ; in others it is scanty? coarse, and jdelds up the charactei’s. 
inscribed on it to the slightest touch. (Thsetet. 0pp. tom. iii ) The 
reader wiU, perhaps, not be displeased if we extract a passage 
from Hobbes's masterly Treatise on Human Nature, a work in 
which may be discovered, wrappe<r up in the integuments of sundry 
brief and aphorismal phrases, the germs of many a theory, after^i\rda 
rendered celebrated, but without due honour being paid to our illustnoufl 
countryman. “ By the senses which are numbered according to the 
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ellow or sweet, the objeat being removed. This is memory, 
irhich is as it were the storehouse of oiir ideas. For the 
larrow mind of man not being capable of having many ideas 
inder view and consideration at once, it was necessary to 
lave a repository to lay up those ideas which, at another 
ime, it might have use of. But our ideas being nothing but 
Lctual perceptions in the mind, which cease to be anything 
vhen there is no perception of them, this laying up of our 
deas in the repository of the memory signifies no more but 
Ms, that the mind has a power in nmuy cases to revive 
Derceptions which it has once had, with this additional 
Derception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 
A.nd in this sense it is that our ideas are said to be in our 
memories, when indeed they are actually nowhere, but only 
there is an ability in the mind when it will to revive them 
tgain, and as it were paint them %new on itself, though some 
with more, some with less difficulty ; some more lively, and 
others more obscurely. And thus it is, by %he assistance of 
this faculty, that we are said to have all those ideas in our 
understandings which, though we do not actually contemplate, 
yet we can bring in sight, and^ake appear again, and be the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of those sensible 
qualities which first imprinted them there. 

3. AttetUion, Repetition, Pleasure and Pain, fix Ideas , — 
Attention and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas 
in the memory ; but those which naturally at first make the 
deepest and most lasting impressions, are those which are 
accompanied with pleasure or pain. The great business of 
the senses being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the body, it is wisely ordered by nature, as has 

organs to be five, we take notice (as has been said already) of tlie objects 
without us, and that notice is our conception thereof* but we taAe riotjce 
also, some way or other, of our coiyepiion, for whe® the conception of 
the same thing cometh again, we^dte notice that it iS agam, that is to 
say, that we have had the same conception before, which is as much as 
to imagine a thing past, which isfcrapossible to the sense, which is only 
of things present; this the refore^ maybe accounted a siifcth aens^, but 
internal , not extemaT as the rest, and is commonly called remembrance,’* 
(Human Nature, chap lii. .§ 6 ) Aiistotle likewise, in his hurried 
glance over the fi^ld of human jfenowledge, has treated separately of 
memory, and possibly created th^basis upon which the whole philosophy 
of the subject has been built. (Oper. t. vii p. 118 & 126. Tauchnitz.) 
—Ed. 
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Vieen shown, that pain should accompany the reception of 
several ideas; which supplying the place of consideration 
and reasoning in children, and acting quicker than considera- 
tion in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid 
painful objects, with that haste which is necessary for their 
preservation; and in both settles in the memory a caution 
for the future. 

4. Ideas fade in the Memory , — Concerning the several 
degrees of lasting, wherewith ideas are imprinted on the 
memory, we may t;bserve, that some of them have been 
produced in the understanding by an object affecting the 
senses once only, and no more than once; others, that have 
more than once offered themselves to the senses, have yet 
been little taken notice of: the mind, either heedless, as in 
children, or otherwise employed, as in men, intent only on 
one thing, not setting the stamp deep into itself. And in 
some, where they are set on with care and repeated 
impressions, either through the temper of the body or some 
other fault, the memory is very weak. In all these cases, 
ideas in the mind quickly fade, anil often vanish quite out of 
the understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remaining 
characters of themselves than shadows do flying over fields 
of com, and the mind is as void of them as if they had 
never been there. 

5. Thus many of those ideas which were produced in the 
minds of children in the beginning of their sensation, (some 
of which perhaps, as of some pleasures and pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their infancy,) if in the future 
course of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite 
lost, without the least glimpse remaining of them. This 
may be observed in those who by some mischance have lost 
their aght when they were very young, in whom the ideas of 
(xSours having been but slightly taken notice of, and ceasing 
to be repeated,' do quite wear 6ut ; so that some years after 
there is no more notion nor memory of colours left in their 
minds, than in those of people tiom blind. The memory of 
some, it is tnie, is very tenacious, even to a miracle:* but 

♦ Ve^ extraordinary stories are^\^ related of the strength of this 
faculty in some persons. Of Thembtocles and Xerxes f have else- 
where made mention. Many modem books of easy access tell the 
story of Signore Magliabecclq^s mnemonic powers, and in our own day 
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yet there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even 
of those which are struck deepest, and in minds the most 
retentive; so that if they be not sometimes renewed by 
repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects which at first occasioned* them, the •print wears 

some instances of arithmetical memories have occurred; but I have 
nowhere, that I remember, met with anything half so curious as the 
account given by Marco Antonio Mureti, of a young Corsican, who was 
his auditor at Rome. The relation, which is found in his “Varise 
Lectiones,” (m. 1. p. 45 et seq. in the editio^ of 1573,) exceeds the 
limits of a note, but the substance of it I may give. Mureti, hearing 
accidentally of the young man’s powers, invit^ him to give proof of 
them before a large company assembled in the professor’s chambers. 

Here,” says that elegant scholar, “ I at once began to dictate a great 
number of words, Greek, Latin, or barbarous, some significant, others 
without meaning, so numerous, so varied, and so unconnected, that both 
I and my secretary, who took down what I uttered, together with every 
other person present, save my Corsican,# were heartily fatigued. But 
he, fresh and unweaned, bade me still proceed. However, as it was 
necessary to pause somewhere, I at length ceased^ at the same tujae 
assunng him I should be perfectly satisfied if I found him able to 
remember one half of what I ha4 dictated He then fixed his eyes upon 
the floor, while we all regarded him with anxious expectation; and 
having contmued. for some moments filent, began, and to our prodi^ous 
astonishment, repeated m order every word as it had been delivered, 
without pause or hesitation Then, begmnmg with the last, he repeated^ 
them backwards with equal accuracy , and afterw'ards, starting from the 
second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, he unerringly pursued the chain 
of words to its conclusion. Nay, at the request of the company, he 
would vary the order m any way they pleased, and still not miss a smgle 
word Indeed, he afterwards assured Mureti that he could m that 
manner repeat 36, 000 nouns. However, the most extraordinary part of 
the whole was, that he performed all this by art, having naturally 
possessed no more memory than ordmary men , of which he furnished 
undeniable proof by imparting the knowledge of it to others.” Lord 
Bacon, who had very carefully considered this question, was persuaded, 
not only that there is an art of memory, but that it may be strongly 
affected by physical operations. He saw clearly that it depend^ oift|je 
association of ideas, which he tem;^ the “ binding #f thoughts;” and 
had formed to himself certain rules fo be observed in tflfe practice of it. 
However, the most curious part of his mnemonic theory is that which 
relates to food. “The brains, ”J he observes, “of some creatures, 
^when their heads are roasted,) taken in wine, are said to strengthen the 
memory, as the brains of hares, brains of hens, brains of deer, Ac. 
And it seemeth to be incident to Jbhe brains of those creatures that are 
fearfuL” (Natural History, Ce^ury X. Nos. 966 and 974.) It 
appears to be certain that whatevCT food lies light upon the stomach and 
braces the system, will improve the memory, which is weakened by every- 
thing relaxing or oppressive. — E d. 
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out, and at last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus the 
ideas, as well as children, of our youth, often die before us* 
and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
approaching, where though the brass and marble remain, yet 
the inscriptions are effafced by time, and the imagery moulders 
away. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fadmg 
colours, and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
How much the constitution of our bodies and the make of 
our animal spirits are concerned in this, and whether the 
temper of the brain makes this difference, that in some it 
retains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others like 
freestone, and in others little better than sand, I shall not 
here inquire ; though it may seem probable that the constitu- 
tion of the body does sometimes influence the memoiy, 
since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the mind of all 
its ideas, and the flames pf a fever in a few days calcine all 
those images to dust and confusion which seemed to be as 
lasting as if graved in marble.* 

6. Constantly repeated Ideas can scarce he lost. — But con- 
cerning the ideas themselves it is*easy to remark, that those 
that are often est refreshed (aiigongst which are those that are 
•conveyed into the mind by more ways than one) by a 
frequent return of the objects or actions that produce them, 
fix themselves best in the memoiy, and remain clearest and 
longest there : and therefore those which are of the original 
qualities of bodies, viz., solidity, extension, figui*e, motion, 
and rest; and those that almost constantly affect our bodies, 
as heat and cold; and those which are the affections of all 
kinds of beings, as existence, duration, and number, which 
almost eveiy object that affects our senses, eveiy thought 
which employs our minds, bring along with them; these, I 
sayv £Wftd the like ideas, are seldom quite lost, whilst the mind 
retains any ide^ at all. ^ 

7. In Remeififtberiiigy the Mind is ojien OfCtive, — In this 

* A remarkable peculiarity in memory of some persons is that 
they are unable to recall cu-cumstances at the moment desired, whereas 
they rush mvoluntarily upon their minds at other times, generally out of 
season. Thus an anecdote is related of a man having been present when 
a good joke was littered, who saw notUng of the wit at the time, but half a 
vear afterwards bemg at church, the Vue point of the jest appeared to 
iiim in all its briUiance, upon which he burst into a loud laugh in the 
midst of the sermon. — Eo. 
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secondary perception, as I may so call it, or viewing again 
the ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is often- 
times more than barely passive; the appearance of those 
dormant pictm*es depending sometirpes on the will. The 
mind very often sets itself on work in search of some hidden 
idea, and turns as it were the eye of the soul upon it; 
though sometimes too they start up in our minds of their 
own accord, and offer themselves to the understanding; and 
very often are roused and tumbled out of their dark cells 
into open daylight by turbulent and tefnpestuous passions ; 
OTir affections bringing ideas to our memory, which had 
otherwise lain quiet and unregarded. This further is to be 
observed, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon 
occasion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the 
word revive imports) none of them new ones, but also that 
the mind takes notice of them as of a former impression, 
and renews its acquaintance with them as with ideas it had 
known before. So that though ideas forme^y imprinted are 
not all constantly in vi^, yet in remembrance they are 
constantly known to be such as have been formerly, im- 
printed ; i. e., in view, and tsricen notice of before by the 
understanding. 

8. Two Defects in the Memory ^ Oblivion and Slowness . — 
Memory, in an intellectual creature, is necessary in the next 
degree to perception. It is of so great moment, that, where 
it is wanting, all the rest of our faculties are in a great 
measure useless; and we in our thoughts, reasonings, and 
knowledge, could not proceed beyond present objects, were it 
not for the assistance of our memories, wherein there may be 
two defects. 

First, That it loses the idea quite, and so far it produces 
perfect ignorance. For since we can know nothing "^urtl^er 
than we have the idea of it, v^en that is goile,^we are in per- 
fect ignorance. f 

Secondly, That it moves s|Dwly, and retrieves not the ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in store, quick enough to serve 
the mind upon occasion. This, if it be to a great degree, is 
stupidity ; and he who, through this default in his memory, 
has not the ideas that are/really preserved there, ready at 
hand when need and occasion calls for them, were almost as 
good be without them quite, sinc^ they serve him to little 
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purpose. The dull man, who loses the opportunity whilst he 
is seeking in his mind for those ideas that should serve his 
turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one 
that is perfectly ignorant. It is the business therefore of the 
memory to furnish to the mind those dormant ideas which it 
has present occasion for; in the having them ready at hand 
on all occasions, consists that which we call invention, fancy, 
and quickness of parts. 

9. These are defects, we may observe, in the memory of 
one man compared? with another. There is another defect 
which we may conceive to be in the memory of man in 
general, compared with some superior created intellectual 
beings, which in this faculty may so far excel man, that they 
may have constantly in view the whole scene of all their 
former actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have 
ever had may slip out of their sight. Thte omniscience of God, 
who knows all Jbhings, past, present, and to come, and to 
whom the thoughts of men’s hearts always lie open, may 
satisfy us of the possibility of thi?. For who can doubt but 
God may communicate to those glorious spirits, his immediate 
jattendants, any of his perfecftions, in what proportions h^ 
pleases, as far as created finite beings can be capable? It is 
reported of that prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that till 
the decay of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, re^, or thought in any part of 
his rational age.* This is a privilege so little known to most 
men, that it seems almost incredible to those who, after the 
ordinary way, measure all others by themselves; but yet, 
when considered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards 
greater perfection of it in superior ranks of spirits. For this 
of M. Pascal was still with the narrowness that human minds 

t 

Very extraord^ary things are related of Pascal, who was a great 
man and a most 'accomplished and eMuisite writer. But that he should 
remember everything he had donef read, or thought, is a thing so 
wholly inconsistent with our expeuence of human nature, that to 
aoubt it is no reprehensible stretch W scepticism. Besides, it seems 
to me, that in the “ Lettres Provinciales,” I can detect marks of for- 
getfulness, not in contradictory propositions, which a moderate memory 
would guard against, but in the om^ion of thoughts and illustrations, 
which had no doubt been once wit5jpn the circle of his acquisitions. 
Besides, he was sometimes indebted to the memory of his friend 
Nicole, upon whose suggestions several of the letters were cbm- 
posed. — E d. 
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are confined to here, of having great variety of ideas only by 
succession, not all at once; whereas the several degrees of 
angels may probably have larger views, and some of them be 
endowed with capacities able to retain together, and con- 
stantly set before them, as in one picture, all their* past know- 
ledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no small 
advantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all his 
past thoughts and reasonings could be always present to 
him. And therefore we may suppose it one of those ways, 
wherein the knowledge of separate spirifs may exceedingly 
surpass ours. 

10. Brutes have Memory , — ^This faculty of laying up and 
retaining ^the ideas that are brought into the mind, several 
other animals seem to have to a great degree as well as man. 
For to pass by other instances, birds learning of tunes, and 
the endeavours one may observe fn them to hit the notes 
right, put it past doubt with me, that they have perception, 
and retain ideas in their memories, and use tliem for patterns. 
For it seems to me impossible that they should endeavour to 
conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of w^iich 
they had no ideas. For though I should grant sound may 
mechanically cause a certain motion of the animal spirits in 
the brains of those birds, whilst the tune is actually playing; 
and that motion may be continued on to the muscles of the 
wings, and so the bird mechanically be driven away by 
certain noises, because this may tend to the bird’s preser- 
vation ; yet that can never be supposed a reason why it should 
cause mechanically, either whilst the tune is playing, much 
less after it has ceased, such a motion of the organs in the 
bird’s voice as should conform it to the notes of a foreign 
sound, which imitation can be of no use to the bird’s pre- 
servation. But, which is more, it cannot with any app^ranpe 
of reason be supposed (much lisa proved) thft birds, without 
sense and memory, can apwoach their notes nearer and 
nearer by degrees to a time jnayed yesterday ; which if they 
have no idea of in their memory, is nowhere, nor can be a 
pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated essays can 
bring them nearer to. Sinj^ there is no reason why the 
sound of a pipe should leavenraces in their brains, which not 
at first, but by their after-endeavours, should produce the 
like sounds; and why the sounds they make themselves, 
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should not make traces which they should follow^ as well as 
those of the pipe, is impossible to conceive.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF DISCERNING, AND OTHER OPERATIONS OP THE MIND. 

^ 1. No Knowledge without Discernment. — Another faculty 
we may take notice of m our minds, is that of discerning and 
distinguishing between the several ideas it has. It is not 
enough to have a confused perception of something in general ; 
unless the mind had a distinct perception of different objects 
and their qualities, it would be capable of very little know- 
ledge ; though the bodies that affect us Were as busy about us 
as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. On this faculty of distinguishing one thing from 
another depend^ the evidence and certainty of several, even 
very general propositions, which have passed for innate 
truths ; because men, overlooking the true cause why those 
propositions find universal assent, impute it whoUy to native 
uniform impressions ; wherea^t it in truth depends upon this 
clear discerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives 
two ideas to be the same, or different. But of this mor^ 
hereafter. 

2. The Difference of Wit and J udgment . — How much the 
imperfection of accurately discriminating ideas one from 
another lies either in the dulness or faults of the organs of 
sense; or want of acuteness, exercise, or attention in the 
understanding; or hastiness and precipitancy, natural to 
some tempers, I will not here examine; it suffices to take 
notice, that this is one of the operations that the mind may 
reflect on and observe in itself. It is of that consequence to 
its other kii 0 \#iedge, that soyar as this faculty is in itself 
dull, or not rightly made use\of for the distinguishing one 
thing from another, so far ourihotions are confu^d, and our 
reason and judgment disturbed or misled. If in having our 
ideas in the memory ready at hand consists quickness of 

* There are many curious facts Wtant illustrating this position of 
Locke, which in the present day few will perhaps controvert. Of thes^ 
none probably is more remarkable than Plutarch’s account of a magpie 
at Borne. — E d. 
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parts; in this, of having them nnconfused, and being able 
nicely to distinguish one thing from another, where there is 
but the least difference, consists, in a great measure, the 
exactness of judgment, and clearness of reason, which is to be 
observed in one man above another. And hence perhaps 
may be given some reason of that common observation, that 
men who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 
have not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason; for 
wit lymg most in the assemblage of idea^ and putting those 
together with quickness and Variety, wherem can be found 
any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy;* judgment, on 
the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in separating care- 

* If we compare with this the masterly exposition given by Hobbes 
of the causes of wit and diilness, we shall observe considerable 
simbarity in the ideas of the two philosophers, and, in the treatment 
of the subject, the greater breadth and onginality jn the philosopher 
of Malmesbury. His lofty scorn of sensuahty, (the cause of dulness,) 
and the contemptuous language in whioli he describes its severM 
gratifications, would, if proplrly weighed, conduce, more to the 
shaming of men into nobler pursuits, than a world of tempestuous 
declamation “The difference of Wits,” he says, “hath its original 
from* the different passions, and from the ends to which the appetite 
leadeth them. And first, those men whose ends are sefisual dehght, 
and generally are addicted to ease, food, and exonerations of the 
body, must needs be the less thereby delighted with those imaginations 
that conduce not to those ends, such as are iinagmations of honour and 
gloiy, which have respect to the future For sensuality consisteth in the 
pleasure of the senses, which please only for the present, and take away 
the inclination to observe such things as conduce to honour ; and con- 
sequently maketh men less cuiious and less ambitious, whereby they 
less consider the way either to knowledge or other power ; in which, too, 
consisteth all the excellency of power cognitive And this is it which 
men call dulTiess, and proceedeth from the appetite of sensual or bodily 
delight ” The vigour and distinctness wherewith he contra'ijs Jihis 
slowness and bluntness of apprehension with genius, will excuse me fbr 
lengthening out the present note, ^ince the book ilseif is not (as it 
should be) in everybody’s hands. /The contrary hereunto is tliat quick 
ranging of mind which is jomed ^/ith curiosity of comparing the things 
that come into the mind, one with another; in which comparison a 
man delighteth himself either with finding unexpected similitude of 
things, otherwise much unlike, (m which men pl^e the excellency of 
fancy, and from whence proceed Uiose graceful similes, metaphors, and 
other tropes, by which both poets^d orators have it in their, power to 
make things please and displease, and show well or iU to others, as they 
like themselves,) or else m discerning suddenly dissimilitude in thing*, 
that othei-wise appear the same. And thkpvirtue of the mind urthat by 
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fully, on© from another, ideas wherein can be found the 
lea^ difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude 
and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceedmg quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, 
wherein for the most part lies that entertainment and plea- 
santry of wit, which strikes so lively on the fancy, and there- 
fore is so acceptable© to all people; because its beauty appears 
at fii’st sight, and there is required no labour of thought to 
examine what truth or reason there is in it. The mind, 
without looking any further, fests satisfied with the agree- 
ableness of the pictiu-e and the gaiety of the fancy ; and it is 
a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the severe 
rules of truth and good reason, whereby it appears that it 
consists in something that is not perfectly conformable to 
them. 

3. Clearness alone hircders Confasion . — To the well dis- 
tinguishing our^ ideas, it . chiefly contributes that , they be 
clear and determinate; and where they are so, it will not 
breed any confusion or mistake about them, though the senses 
should (as sometimes they do) convey them from the same 
object differently on different' occasions, and so seem to en‘. 
For though a man in a fever should from sugar have a bitter 
taste,* which at another time would produce a sweet one, yet 
the idea of bitter in that man’s mind would be as clear and 
distinct from the idea of sweet as if he had tasted only gall. 
Nor does it make any more confusion between the two ideas 
of sweet and bitter, that the same sort of body produces at 
one time one, and at another time another idea by the taste, 
than it makes a confusion in two ideas of white and sweet, 
or white and round, that the same piece of sugar produces 

whkh/men attain to exact and perfect knowledge; and the pleasure 
thereof consistethjn continual instruction, and in distinction of places, 
persons, and seasons, and is commobly termed by the name oi judgment; 
for to judge is nothing else but to du J/mguish or discern, and both fancy 
and judgment are commonly com^-ehended under the name of wity 
which seemeth to be a tenuity and agihty of spirits, contrary to that 
restiness of the spirits suppos^ m those that are dulL” (Treatise on 
Human Natee, c. x. § 2, 3 .) — Ed. 

* Or rather, should seem to hav^ for the fluids of his body, being 
in an agitated and depressed state, prevent the qualities ot the sugar 
from operating iu their accustomed manner upon his senses. The bitter- 
ness he perceives is in the quality of his own humours, which obstructi 
the action of the sugar’s sweetness. — E d. 
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.hem both in the mind at the same time; and the ideas of 
)range-colour and azure, that are produced in the mind by 
she Same parcel of the infusion of lignum nephriticum, are no 
iess distinct ideas than those of the same colours taken from 
[;wo very different bodies. 

4. Comparing . — The comparing of them one with another, 
in respect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any other 
circumstances, is another operation of the mind about 
its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large 
iribe of ideas comprehended under relations, which, of 
how vast an extent it is, I shall have occasion to consider 
hereafter. 

5. Brutes compare hut imperfectly . — How far brutes partake 
in this faculty, is not easy to determine; I imagine they 
have it not in any great degree, fo^' though they probably 
have several ideas distinct enough, yet it seems to me to be 
the prerogative of human understanding -^hen it has 
sufficiently distmgushed any ideas, so as to perceive them to 
be perfectly different, and so'^onsequently two, to cast about 
and consider in what circumstances they are capable to be 
compared; and therefore, I think, beasts compare not their 
ideas further than some sensible circumstances annexed to 
the objects themselves. The other power of comparing, which 
may be observed in men, belonging to general ideas^ and 
useful only to abstract reasonings, we may probably con- 
jecture beasts have not 

6. Compounding . — The next operation wo may observe in 
the mind about its id^as is composition, whereby it puts 
together several of those simple ones it has received from 
sensation and reflection, /*,nd combines them into complex 
ones. Under this of composition may be reckoned also Jhf^t 
of enlarging; wherein, though the compositioi^ does not so’ 
'much appear as in more comple^^ ones, yet it is nevertheless 
a putting several ideas togeth^, though of the same kind. 
Thus by adding several units together, we make the idea of 
a dozen, and putting together the repeated ideas of several 
perches, we frame that of a furlong. 

7. Brutes compound hut litde . — In this also, I suppose, 
brutes come far short of men , for though they take in, and 
retain together several combinations of simple ideas, — as 
possibly the shape, smell, and voice of his master, make up 

VOL. I. T 
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the complex idea a dog has of him, or rather are so mauy 
distinct marks whereby he knows him, yet I do not think 
they do of themselves ever compound them, and make 
complex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they 
have complex ideas, it is only one simple one that directs 
them in the knowledge of several things, which possibly they 
distinguish less by their sight than we imagine; for I have 
Keen credibly informed that a bitch will nurse, play with, 
and be fond of ycung foxes, as much as, and in place of her 
puppies, if you can but get them once to suck her so long 
that her milk may go through them.* And those animals 
which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear 
not to have any knowledge of their number; for though they 
are mightily concerned for any of their young that are taken 
from them whilst they are in sight or hearing, yet if one or 
two of them be stolen from them in their absence, or without 
noise, they appear not to miss them, or to have any sense that 
their number is lessened. 

8. Naming — When children<-have, by repeated sensations, 
g6t ideas fixed in their memories, they begin by degrees to 

• learn the use of signs ; anrf when they have got the skill to 
apply the organs of speech to the framing of articulate sounds, 
they begin to make use of words to signify their ideas to 
others. These verbal signs they sometimes borrow from 
others, and sometimes make themselves, as one may observe 
among the new and unusual names children often give to 
things in the first use of language. 

9. Abstraction . — The use of words, then, being to stand as 
outward marks of our internal ideas, and those ideas being 
taken from particular things, if every particular idea that we 

in should have a distinct name, names must be endless. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas received 
from partiliuiar objects to become general; which is done by* 
considering them as they ar^in the mind, such appearancCvS, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances of 
real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas: 

* All Cl eatures appear to be conciliated by the scent of their own 
species, a discovery which must have been made by the ancient Psylliy 
who probably, like the modems, fed on serpents when about to exhibit 
their power over them. On this account the bitch loves the young foxes 
that have sucked her , they are ;M*Biimlated to her by the milk they draw 
resembhng m smell her own cubs. — E d, 
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rhis is called abstraction, whereby ideas taken from par- 
ticular beings become general representatives of all of the 
same kind, and their names general names, applicable to 
whatever -exists conformable to such abstract ideas. Such 
precise, naked appearances in the mind, without 'considering 
how, whence, or with what others they came there, the un- 
derstanding lays up (with names cotnmonly annexed to them) 
as the standard to rank real existences into sorts, as they 
agree with these patterns, and to denominate them accord- 
ingly. Thus the same colour being observed to-day in chalk 
or snow, which the mind yesterday received from milk, it 
considers that appearance alone makes it a representative of 
all of that kind ; and having given it the name whiteness, it 
by that sound signifies the same quality, wheresoever to be 
imagined or met with, and thus universals, whether ideas or 
terms, are made.* 

10. Brutes abstract not — If it may be doubted whether 
beasts compound and enlarge their ideas that way to any 
degree; this, I think, I may'be j)Ositive in, that the pow'er 
of ^bstmcting is not at all in tl^em; and that the having *of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt 
man and brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to; for it is evident wc observe 
no footsteps in them of making use of general signs for uni- 
versal ideas ; from which we have reason to imagine that they 
have not the faculty of abstracting, or making general ideas, 
since they have no use of words, or any other general signs. 

' 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit organs t<y 
frame articulate sounds, that they ha^e no use or knoAvledge 
of general words, since many of them, we find, can fashion 
such sounds, and pronounce words distinctly enough,^bi^t 
never with any such application. And, on tjje other side,' 
•men who, through some defect /in the organs, \^ant words, 
yet fail not to express their uyivei’sal ideas by signs, which 

. * On the subject of abstract ideas, see Bishop Berkeley’s Introduction 

to his “Principles of Human Knowledge,” pp 3 — 22 This philosopher, 
who erected his celebrated system on certain passages in the present 
essay, rejected the doctrine of abstract ideas, the belief in which he 
treated with ndicule But if a mai can form an idea of two^ withoul 
connecting with it the idea of women, men, horses, elephants, &c , the 
power to abstract exists, and Locke is ngjit. The leader is left tc 
doterimne the point for himself. — E d. 

T 2 
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serve them instead of general words, a faculty which we see 
beasts come short in ; and, therefore, I think, we may sup- 
pose, that it is in this that the species of brutes are discri- 
minated ffom man ; and it is that proper difference wherein 
they are wholly separated, and which at last widens to so vast 
a distance ; for if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 
machines, (as some would have them,) we cannot deny them 
to have some reason. It seems as evident to me, that they 
do some of thed in certain instances reason, as that they 
have sense; but it is only in particular ideas, just as they 
received them from their senses. They are the best of them 
^ed up within those narrow bounds, and have not (as T think) 
the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abstraction. 

12. Idiots and Madmen . — How far idiots are concerned in 
the want or weakness of any, or all of the foregoing faculties, 
an exact observation of their several ways of faultering would 
no doubt discover ; for those who either perceive but dully, 
or retain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who 
ci^nnot readily excite or compound them, will have little 
matter to think on. Those* who cannot distinguish, compare, 
and abstract, would hardly bo able to understand and make 
use of language, or judge or reason to any tolerable degree ; 
but only a little and imperfectly about things present, and 
very familiar to their senses. And indeed any of the fore- 
mentioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 
suitable effects in men’s understandings and knowledge. 

13. In fine, the defect in naturals seems to proceed from 
want of quickness, activity, and motion in the intellectual 
faculties, whereby they are deprived of reason; whereas 
madmen, on the other side, seem to suffer by the other ex- 
treme, for they do not appear to me to have lost the faculty 
of reasoning/ but having joined together some ideas very 
wrongly, they mistake themvfor truths, and they err as men 
do that argue right from w\ong principles; for by the vio- 
lence of their imaginations, having taken their fancies foi 
realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus yoi 
shall find a distracted man fancying himself a king, witl 
a right inference require si^i table attendance, respect, an( 
obedience; others who have thought themselves made o 
glass, have used the caution necessary to preserve such brittl 
bodies. Hence it comes to pass that a man who is ver 
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sober, and of a right understanding in all othei* things, may 
in one particular be as frantic as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any sudden very strong impression, or long fixing his fancy 
upon one sort of thoughts, incoherent ideas hav-j been ce- 
mented together so powerfully, as to remain united. But 
there are degrees of madness, as of folly; the disorderly 
jumbling ideas together is in some more, some less. In 
shoii:, herein seems to lie the difiference between idiots and 
madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas »together, and so 
make wrong propositions, but argue and reason right from 
them; but idiots make very few or no propositions, and 
reason scarce at all. 

II. Method, — These, I think, are the first faculties and 
operations of the mind, which it makes use of in understand- 
ing; and though they are exercised about all its ideas in 
general, yet the instances I have hitherto given have been 
chiefly in simple ideas; and I have subjoined -ihe explicatiCii 
of these faculties of the mind to that of simple ideas, before I 
come to what I have to siiy concerning complex ones, for 
these following reasons : — 

Fi^t, Because several of these faculties being exercised at 
first principally about simple ideas, we might, by following 
nature m its ordinary method, trace and discover them in 
their rise, progress, and gradual improvements. 

Secondly, Because, observing the faculties of the mind, how 
they operate about simple ideas, which are usually, in most 
men’s minds, much more clear, precise, and distinct than 
complex, ones, we may the better examine and learn how the 
mind extracts, denominates, compares, and exercises in its 
other operations about those which are complex, wherem we 
are much more liable to mistake. 

Thirdly, Because these very operations of the mind 
ideas, received from sensations, fl'e themselves, ^h^n reflected 
on, another set of ideas, derived/from that other source of our 
knowledge, which I call reflection, and therefore fit to be con- 
sidered in this place after the simple ideas of sensation. Of 
compounding, comparing, abstracting, (fee., I have but just 
sjx)ken, having occasion to treat of them more at large in 
other places. 

15. These a/re the Beginnings of Human Knowledge. — And 
thus I have given a short, and, I think, true history of the 
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first begiuuings of human knowledge,* whence the mind has 
its first objects; and by what steps it makes its progress to 
the laying in and storing up those ideas, out of which is to 
be framed^ all the knowledge it is capable of, wherein I must 
appeal to experience and observation whether I am in the 
right ; the best way to come to truth being to examine things 
as really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy 
of ourselves, or have been taught by others to imagine. 

16. Appeal to Experience . — To deal truly, this is the only 
way that I can discover, whereby the ideas of things are 
brought into the understanding: if other men have either 
innate ideas or infused principles, they have reason to enjoy 
them ; and if they are sure of it, it is impossible for others to 
deny them the privilege that they have above their neigh- 
bours. I can speak bijt of what I find in myself, and is 
agreeable to those notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole course t»f men in their several ages, countries, and 
educations, seem to depend on those foundations which I 
have laid, and to correspond Vith this method in all the 
parts and degrees thereof. ,, 

17, Dark Roam , — I pretend not to teach, but to ir^quiro, 
and therefore cannot but confess here again, that external 
and internal sensation are the only passages that I can find 
of knowledge to the understanding. These alone, as far as I 
can discover, are the wmdows by which light is let into this 
dark room; for methinks the understanding is not much 
unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some little 
opening left, to let in external visible resemblances, or ideas 
01 things without; would the pictures coming into such a 
dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found 

occasion, it would very much resemble the understand- 
'mg of a maq in reference to all objects of sight, and the 
ideas of them. \ 

These are my guesses cond^ming the means whereby the 

* Tor a time this doctrine was received in the philosophical world,* 
and deemed satisfactory ; but authors afterwards appeared who brought 
forward another theory, with infenor genius, and therefore with inferior 
authority ; but possessing the recommendation of novelty, it found many 
admirers, and still retains them; thrl'i is, if any modification of philosophy 
can any longer be said to command admiration or excite interest in thia 
country. (See Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, Ess. I. chap. 2, 3. 
p. 71 etseq.) — E d. 
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understanding comes to have and retain simple ideas, and 
the modes of them, with some other operations about them. 
I proceed now to examine some of these simple ideas and 
their modes a little more particularly. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF COMPLEX IDEAS. 

1. Made hy tive Mind out of simple Ones. — ^We have hitherto 
considered those ideas, in the reception whereof the mind is 
only passive, which are those simple ones received from sen- 
sation and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind 
cannot make one to itself, nor have any idea which does not 
wholly consist of them. But as the mind is wholly passive 
in the reception of all its simple ideas, so it exerts several 
acts of its own, whereby out of its simple iSeas, as the ma- 
terials and foundations of^tho I'est, the others are framed. 
The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts its power over, its 
simple ideas, are chiefly these 4hree: 1. Combining several 
simjAe ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex 
ideas are made. 2. The second is bringing two ideas, whe- 
ther simple or complex, together, and setting them by one 
another so as to take a view of them at once, without uniting 
them into one, by which way it gets all its ideas of relations. 
3. The third is separating them from all other ideas that 
accompany them in their real existence: this is called ab- 
straction, and thus all its general ideas are made. This shows 
man’s power, and its ways of operation, to be much the 
same in the material and intellectual world. For the materials 
in both being such as he has no power over, either to mfe?keHy 
destroy, all that man can do is ejther to unite tbem together, or 
to set them by one another, orywholly separate them. I shall 
here begin with the first of^ these in the consideration of 
complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due plqces. 
As simple ideas al'e observed to exist in several combinations 
united together, so the mind has a power to consider several 
of them united together as ^ne idea ; and that not only as 
they are united in external objects, but as itself has joined 
them together. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones 
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put together, I call complex ; such as are beauty, gratitude, a 
man, an army, the universe, which, though complicated of 
various simple ideas, or complex ideas made up of simple 
ones, yet are, when the mind pleases, considered each by itself 
as one entire thing, and signified by one name. 

2. Made voluntarily , — In this faculty of repeating and 
joining together its ideas, the mind has great power in vary- 
ing and multiplying the objects of its thoughts, infinitely 
beyond what sensation or reflection furnished it with; but 
all this stiU confined to those simple ideas which it received 
from those two sources, and which are the ultimate materials 
of all its compositions : for simple ideas are all from things 
themselves, and of these the mind can have no more, nor 
other than what are suggested to it. It can have no other 
ideas of sensible qualities than what come from without by 
the senses, nor any ideas of other kind of operations of a 
thinking substance, than what it finds in itself ; but when 
it has piice got these simple ideas, it is not confined barely 
to observation, and what ofiers ^itself from without ; it can, 
by its own power, put together those ideas it has, and make 
new complex ones, which it never received so united. 

3. Are either Modes ^ Substances, or Relations , — Coifiplex 
ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though their 
number be infinite, and the variety endless^ wherewith they 
fill and entertain the thoughts of men ; yet I think they may 
be all reduced under these three heads — 1. Modes. 2. Sub- 
stances. 3. Relations. 

4. Alodes. — First, Modes I call such complex ideas, which, 
however compounded, contain not in them the supposition 
of subsisting by themselves, but are considered as depen- 
dencies on, or affections of substances; such as are ideas sig- 

by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if 
in this I use t^ie word mode ^ in somewhat a difierent sense 
from its ordinary significatiois^ I beg pardon; it being un- 
avoidable in discourses, differmg from the ordinary received 
notions, either to make new words, or to use old words in 
somewhat a new signification; the latter whereof, in our 
present case, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two.* 

* The reader will perhaps agree wi^h me in regarding this as an unphi* 
losojftiical decision It were far better to employ a new term, with a 
Bej^lmte and definite meaning attached to it, t^n to oonfuse our appie- 
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6. Simple and mixed Modes , — Of these inodes, there are 
two sorts which deserve distinct consideration. First, there 
are some which are only variations, or different combinations 
of the same simple idea, without the mixture of any other; 
as a dozen, or score; which are nothing but the ideas of so 
many distinct units added together, and these I call simple 
modes, as being contained within the bounds of one simple 
idea. 

Secondly, there are others compounded -of simple ideas of 
several kinds, put together to make one complex one; v. g., 
beauty, consisting of a certain composition of colour and 
figure, causing delight in the beholder;* theft, which being 
the concealed change of the possession of anything, without 
the consent of the proprietor, contains, as is visible, a com- 
bination of several ideas of several kinds : and -these I call 
mixed modes. ** 

6. Substances^ single or collective, — Secondly, the ideas of 
substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct particular things subsisting by them- 
selves, in which the supposed or confused idea of substahce, 
suchjas it is, is always the firs^ and chief. Thus, if to sub- 
stance be joined the simple idea of a certain dull whitish 
colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardness, ductility, 
and fusibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination ot 
the ideas of a certain sort of figure, with the powers of motion. 
Thought and reasoning, joined to substance, make the ordinary 
idea of a man. Now, of substances also, there are two sorts of 
ideas; one of single substances, as they exist separately, as 

hension of a known word by multiplying its signiP cations, and applying 
it to uses for which it is unsuited Locke would have avoided many of 
the objections that have been urged against him, had he venturei^up^^ 
tlie invention of a new nomenclatuie, for it seems cl^^ to me, that the 
objections of his adversaries are often directed, noL sd much at his 
notions, as at their own misapprehfinsions of those notions , for which, 
however, as he furnished them with the handle, he may be himself to 
blame.— Ed. 

* Nicholas Caussin, the Jesuit, in his work, “ De Eloquentia Sacra et 
Humana^” X. 693, gives a similar definition (if anything so brief deserve 
the name) of beauty: “Est porro pulchritudo apta membrorum pro- 
portio, cum qusedam coloris sua'ritate. In viris dignitas, m foeminia 
venustas appellatur.” (See Payne Bmight’s Analytical Essays on the 
Principles oi Taste, Part I. ch. v, §§ 26 et seq , and compare Dugald 
Stewart’s notions, Philosophical Essays, p. 266 et seq.)— Ed. 
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of a man or a sheep; the other of several of those put 
together, as an army of men, or flock of sheep : which collective 
ideas of several substances thus put together, are asjnuch 
each of the^ one single idea, as that of a man or an unit. 

7. Rdation. — Thirdly, the last sort of complex ideas, is 
that we call relation, which consists in the consideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Of these several kinds we 
shall tre^it in their order. 

8. Tlie abstrusest Ideas from the tv )0 Sources . — If we trace 
the progress of our minds, and with attention observe how 
it repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas received 
from sensation or reflection, it will lead us further than 
at first perhaps we should have imagined. And, I believe, 
we shall find, if we warily observe the originals of our notions, 
that even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they 
may seem from sense, ot from any operations of our own 
minds, are yet ,only such as the understanding frames to 
itself, by repeating and joining together ideas, that it had 
either from objects of sense, or frrm its own operations about 
them; so that those even large and abstract ideas are derived 
•from sensation or reflection, ^ being no other than what the 
mind, by the ordinary use of its own faculties, empfoyed 
about ideas received from objects of sense, or from the 
operations it observes in itself about them, may, and does, 
attain unto. This I shall endeavour to show in the ideas we 
have of space, time, and infinity, and some few others that 
Beem the most remote from those originals. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

r^F/^SIMPLE modes; AND FIRST, OF THE SIMPLE MODES OF 

SPACE. 

1. Simple Modes . — TnouGHlin the foregoing part I have 
often mentioned simple ideas, which are truly the materials 
of all our knowledge ; yet having treated of them there, rather 
in the way that they come into the mind, than as distinguished 
from others more compounded, it will hot be perhaps amiss 
to take a view of some of themfegain under this consideration, 
and examine those different modifications of the same idea; 
which the mind either finds in things existing, or is able to 
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make within itself, without the help of any extrinsical object, 
or any foreign suggestion. 

Those modifications of any one simple idea (which, as has 
been said, I call simple modes) are as perfectly clifierent and 
distinct ideas in the mind as those of the greatest distance 
or contrariety ; for the idea of two is as distinct from that of 
one, as blueness from heat, or either of them from any 
number : and yet it is made up only of that simple idea of an 
unit repeated; and repetitions of this kind joined together 
make those distinct simple modes, of a dozen, a gross, a 
million. 

2. Idea of Space . — I shall begin with the simple idea of 
space.* I have showed above, chap. 4, that we get the idea 

* Since space is, m fact, merely the absence and contraiy of substance, 
we can fonn no idea of it but that of i#onentity. Where nothing is, 
Omnipotence may introduce existence, or the laws which regulate the 
universe may cause the passage of existence “thwugh the void and 
formless infimte.’* But, in itself, the term, as I have said, merely 
signifies that, where nothing is, :»o resistance can be offered to the move- 
ments of body. On this subject the reader of Dugald Steward will 
probably lemember a curious fragment of the Kantean system, (Philos. 
Essays, p 155 et seq.,) in which an attempt is made, but with very little 
success, to clear up this obscure point of philosophy. To speak plainly, 
Kant appeal’s rather to darken what was dark before, than to open up 
any new vista, by which it might be more distinctly beheld When, for 
example, he tells us that **the notion, or intuition, of spcice and tiTniCy is 
not empirical; that is, it haa not its origin in experience,” and yet is 
*‘not innate,” I confess that my admiration for philosophy is for the 
moment diminished. But let us quote the whole passage. “ The notion 
or intuition of space,” he tells us, “as well as that of time, is not 
empirical , that is, has not its ongm m expenence on the contrary, both 
these notions are supposed or implied as conditions in all our empirical 
perceptions, inasmuch as we cannot perceive nor conceive an external 
object, without representing it to our thoughts as in space ; nor can we 
conceive anything, either without us or within us, without repre^lenV^^g 
it to ourselves as in time. Space and time, theref^’e., are caUed by 
Kant the two forms of our sensibility. The first is the general form of 
our external senses, the second th-i general form of all our senses, ex- 
ternal and internal. These notions of space and time, however, although 
they exist d priori, are not, according to Kant, innate ideas If they 
are anterior to the perceptions of our senses, it is only in the order of 
reason and not in the order of time They have, indeed, their ongin 
in ourselves; but they present themselves to the understanding only m 
consequence of occasions, fumisj^ed by our sensations, or, in Kant’s 
language, by our sensible modifications. Separated from these modifi- 
^on^ they could not exist, and without %m they would have remained 
for e^r latent and sterile.” The force and cogency of this reasoning 
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of space, both by our sight and touch; which, I think, i^ so 
evident, that it would be as needless to go to prove that men 
perceive, by their sight, a distance between bodies of different 
colours, or between the parts of the same body, as that they 
see colours themselves ; nor is it less obvious, that they can 
do so in the dark by feeling and touch. 

3. Space and Extension . — This space, considered barely in 
length between any two beings, without considering any- 
thing else between’^them, is called distance ; if considered in 
length, breadth, and thickness, I think it may be called 
capacity. The term extension is usually applied to it in 
what manner soever considered. 

4. Immensity . — Each different distance is a different 
modification of space; and each idea of any different 
distance, or space, is a sjmple mode of this idea. Men for 
the use, and by the custom of measuring, settle in their 
minds the ideas ^f certain stated lengths, such as are an inch, 
foot, yard, fathom, mile, diameter of the earth, (kc., whicli are 
so many distinct ideas made up "only of space. When any 
such stated lengths or measures of space are made familiar to 
’men’s thoughts, they can m their minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the idea of 
body or anything else , and frame to themselves the ideas of 
long, square, or cubic feet, yards or fathoms, here amongst 
the bodies of the universe, or else beyond the utmost bounds 
of all bodies; and by adding these still one to another, 
enlarge their ideas of space as much as they please. The 
power of repeating or doublmg any idea we have of any 

may be illustrated by the following familiar example — Thomas was a 
man before he was a boy, not in the order of time, but in the order of 
r^<30oi^ because it was in order that he might become a man, that he 
was made a boy. / With respect to space, no writer, perhaps, has written 
more clearly on it than Hobbes, who, m his Philosophia Prima, Para 
II. cap 7, § 2, observes- “Janf. si meminenmus, seu phantasma 
liabuenmus abcujus rei, quse extiterat ante suppositam rerum exter- 
tiarum sublationem, nec considerare velunus, qualis ea res erat, sed sim- 
pliciter quod erat extra animum, habemus id, quod appellamus spatium, 
imagmarium quidem, quia merum phantasma, sed tamen illud ipsum, 

quod ab omnibus sic appellatur Spatii definitionem hanc esse 

dico spatium est phantasma rei existen^is, quatenus existentxSj id est, nullo 
aho ejus rei accidente considerato prseterquara quod apparet extra imagi- 
nantem.” fT L p. 82 et peq. ed. Moleaworth. See also Berkeley's 
Works, voL 1 p. 89.) 
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distance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any stop or stint, let us 
enhirge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immensity. 

5 . Figure. — There is another modification of this idea, 
which is nothing but the relation which the parts of the 
termination of extension, or circumscribed space, have 
amongst themselves. This the touch discovers in sensible 
bodies, whose extremities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes both from bodies and colours, whose boundaries are 
within its view; where, obseiwing how the extremities 
terminate, either in straight lines which meet at discernible 
angles, or in crooked lines wherein no angles can be per- 
ceived ; by consicleiing these as they relate to one another, in 
all parts of the extremities of an}’ body or space, it has that 
idea we call figure, which affords to the mind infinite variety; 
for besides the vast number of different figi>3Pes that do really 
exist in the coherent masses of matter, the stock that the 
mind has in its power, by varying the idea of space, and 
thereby making still new comijositions, by repeating its 'own 
ideap, and joimng them as it pleases, is perfectly inexhaustible; 
and so it can multiply figures in infinitum. 

6. Ficjwre . — For the mind having a power to repeat the 
idea of any length directly stretched out, and join it to 
another in the same direction, which is to double the length 
of that straight line, or else join another with what inclina- 
tion it thinks fit, and so make what sort of angle it pleases ; 
and being able also to shorten any line it imagines, by taking 
from it one half, one fourth, or what part it pleases, without 
being able to come to an end of any such divisions, it can 
make an angle of any bigness. So also the lines that g^e its 
sides, of what length it pleases, which joining again to othSr 
Vnes of different lengths, and at different angles, till it has 
wholly enclosed any space, it is evident that it can multiply 
figures, both in their shape and capacity, in infinitum;^ 
all which are but so many different simple modes ot 
space. 

The same that it can do with straight lines, it can also do 
with crooked, or crooked Jind straight together; and the 
same it can do in lines, it can also in superficcs; by which 
we may be led into farther thoughts* of the endless variety of 
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f figures that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to 
multiply the simple modes of space.* 

7, Place , — Another idea coming under this head, and 
belonging to this tribe, is that we call place. As in simple 
space, we consider the relation of distance between any two 
bodies or points, so in our idea of place, we consider the 
relation of distance betwixt anything, and any two or more 
points, which are considered as keeping the same distance 
one with another, and so considered as at rest; for when we 
find anything at the same distance now which it was yester- 
day, from any two or more points, which have not since 
changed their distance one with another, and with which we 
then compared it, we say it hath kept the same place ; but if 
it hath sensibly altered its distance with either of those 
points, we say it hath c)ianged its place : though, vulgarly 
speaking, in the common notion of place, we do not always 
exactly observe the distance from these precise points; but 
from larger portions of sensible objects, to which we consider 
the thing placed to bear relation, hnd its distance from which 
we have some reason to obserye. 

8. Thus, a company of chess-men standing on the ^me 
squares of the chess-board, where we left them, we say they 
are all in the same place, or unmoved, though perhaps the 
chess-board hath been in the mean time carried out of one 
room into another; because we compared them only to the 
parts of the chess-board, which keep the same distance one 
with another. The chess-board, we also say, is m the same 
place it was, if it remain in the same part of the cabin, 
though perhaj)s the ship which it is in sails all the while; 
and the ship is said to be in the same place, supposing it 
l^Vthe same distance with the parts of the neighbouring 
land, thougl) perhaps the earth hath turned round, and so 
both chess-men, and board, and ship, have every one changed’ - 
place, in respect of remoter bodies, which have kept the 
same distance one with another. But yet the distance from 

• What is here said of figure is equally true of moral creations • oy 
new combinations of the passions, affections, &c , men may, for the 
purposes of fiction, invent new characters for ever. In nature, the 
thing is done every day before our eyes ; and if we be wanting in 
originahty, it is because we ^hotro to work after copies, rather than have 
recouise to the exhaustless storehouses of nature, — E d. 
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certain parts of the board being that which determines the 
place of the chess-men, and the distance from the fixed parts 
of the cabin (with which we made the comparison) being 
that which determmed the place of the chess-board ; and the 
fixed parts of the earth that by which we determined the 
place of the ship, these things may be said to be in the same 
place in those respects, though their distance from some 
other things, which in this matter we did not consider, being 
varied, they have undoubtedly changed place in that respect, 
and we ourselves shall think so, when we have occasion to 
compare them with those other. 

9. But this modification of distance we call place, being 
made by men for their common use, that by it they might 
be able to design the particular position of things, where 
they had occasion for such designation ; men consider and 
determine of this place by reference to those adjacent things 
which best served to their present purpose, without con- 
sidering other tilings which, to answer another purpose, would 
better determine the place %)f the same thing. Thus in the 
chess-board, the use of the desi^iation of the place of 6ach 
chesg-man being determined only within that chequered 
piece of wood, it would cross that purpose to measure it by 
anything else; but when these very chess-men aic put up in 
a bag, if any one should ask where the black king is, it 
would be proper to determine the place by the part of the 
room it was in, and not by the chess-board; there being 
anothe?r use of designing the place it is now in, than when in 
play it was on the chess-board, and so must be determined 
by other bodies. So if any one should ask, in what place 
are the verses which report the story of Nisus and Euryalus, 
it would be very improper to determine this place, by s^mg, 
they were in such a part of the earth, or in Bodley s libmi^; 
-but the right designation of the place would 1^ by the parts 
of Virgil’s works; and the proper answer would be, that 
these verses were about the middle of the ninth book of hia 
-^neid,* and that they have been always constantly in the 

* This fine story, the noblest episode, perhaps, in the -^neid, com 
mences with verse 176 — 

“ Nisus erat portae cusfoa, acemmus armis," &c. 
and concludes with verse 502. (SeefYir^. Mafivicii, p. 958 et seq. 
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same place ever since Virgil was printed; which is true, 
though the book itself hath moved a thousand times, the use 
of the idea of place here being to know m what part of the 
book that tstory is, that so, upon occasion, we may know 
where to find it, and have recourse to it for use! 

10. Place . — That our idea of place is nothing else but such 
a relative position of anything as I have before mentioned, I 
think is plain, and will be easily admitted, when we consider 
that we can have ho idea of the place of the universe, though 
we can of all the parts of it ; because beyond that we have 
not the idea of any fixed, distinct, particular beings, in re- 
ference to which we can imagine it to have any relation of 
distance; but all beyond it is one uniform space or expan- 
sion, wherein the mind finds no vaiiety, no marks; lor to 
say that the world is somewhere, means no more than that 
it does exist; this, though a phrase borrowed from place, 
signifying only4ts existence, not location; and when one can 
find out, and frame in his mind, clearly an3 distinctly, the 
place of the imivei'se, he will be able to tell us whether it 
moves or stands still in the undistinguishable inane of infi- 
nite space : though it be true that the word place has some- 
times a more confused sense, and stands for that space whihh 
anybody takes up; and so the universe is in a place. The 
idea, therefore, of place, we have by the same means that 
we get the idea of space, (whereof this is but a particular 
limited consideration,) viz , by our sight and touch ; by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extension or 
distance. 

11. Eodension and Body not the same . — There are some 
that would pei’suade us, that body and extension are the 
^jne^ thing,’* who either change the signification of words, 

♦ Locke here/^lludes to the defiiiition of Descartes ‘ * Sola igitur ex- 
tensio corporis naturam constituit quum ilia omni sole semperg^ue con-* 
venicit, adeo ut nihd m corpore prius percipere possimus ” (Antonii le 
Grrand Iiistitutio Philosophise secundum pnncipia D Renati Descartes, 
Pars IV. p 152 ) The notions of Hobbes on the same subject are con- 
tained in the following passage* “Intellecto jam quid sit spatium ima- 
ginarium, m quo nihil esse externum, supposuimus, sed meram eorum, 
qU 80 olim existentia imagines suas m ammo reliquerant, privationem; 
aupponamua deiiiceps aliquid eorum, rursus reponi, sme crean denuo; 
necesse ergo eat ut creatum lUud sive repositura, non modo occupet ali- 
quam dicti spatii partem, sive^^m ea comcidat et coextendatur, sed 
ctiam esse aliquid, quod ab imaginatione nostra non dcpeiidet. Hoc 
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which I would not suspect them of, they having so severely 
condemned the philosophy of others, because it hath been 
too much placed in the uncertain meaning or deceitful ob- 
scurity of doubtful or insignificant terms. If, therefore, they 
mean by body and extension the same that other people do, 
viz., by body something that is solid aud extended, whose 
parts are separable and movable different ways ; and by^ ex- 
tension, only the space that lies between the extremities of 
those solid coheient parts, and which is possessed by them, 
they confound very different ideas one with another; for I 
appeal to every man’s own thoughts, whether the idea of 
space be not as distinct from that of solidity, as it is from 
the idea of scarlet colour 1 It is true, solidity cannot exist 
without extension, neither can scarlet colour exist without 
extension ; but this hinders not, but that they are distinct 
ideas. Many ideas require others ai necessary to their exist- 
ence or conception, which yet are very distinct,ideas. • Motion 
can neither be,* nor be conceived, without space; and yet 
motion is not space, nor apaae motion ; space can exist without 
it, and they are very distinct ideas ; and so, I think, are those 
of space and solidity. Solidity h so inseparable an idea from 
body,* that upon that depends its filling of space, its contact, 
impulse, and communication of motion upon impulse. And 
if it be reason to prove that spirit is different from body, 
because thinking includes not the idea of extension in it, the 
same reason will be as valid, I suppose, to prove that space is 
not body, because it includes not the idea of solidity in it; 
space and solidity being as distinct ideas as thinking and 
extension, and as wholly separable in the mind one from 
another. Body then and extension, it is evident, are two 
distinct ideas. For, , ^ 

12. First, Extension includes no solidity, nor resistance^ to'* 
the motion of body, as body does. 

13. Secondly. The parts of pur^ space are inseparable one 

autem ipsum est quod appellari solet, propter extensionem quidem corpm, 
propter ludependentiam ; autem a nostra cogitatione subsist ena per se^ et 
propterea quod extra nos subsistit existens, denique quia sub spatio ima- 
ginano subst^mi et siipponi videtur, ut non sensibus sed ratione tantum 
aliquid ibi esse inteUigatur, suppositum et subjectum Itaque definitio 
corporis hujusmodi es^ corpus est qidcquid non dependens a nostra cogi~ 
tatione cum spatii parte aliqua coincidit coextenditur.*' (Philosophia 
Prim^^ pars II. cap. vui. §1 .)--Ed. 
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from the other; so that the continuity cannot be separated, 
neither really nor mentally; for I demand of any one to 
remove any part of it from another, with which it is con- 
tinued, everv so much as in thought. To divide and separate 
actually is, as I think, by removing the parts one from 
another, to make two superfices, where before there was a 
contimuty ; and to divide mentally is to make in the mind 
two supeifices, where l»efore there was a continuity, and con- 
sider them as removed one from the other; which can only 
be done in things considered by the mind as capable of being 
separated; and by separation, of acquiring new distinct 
buperlices, which they then have not, but are capable of ; 
but neJthcr of these ways of separation, whether real or 
mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure space. 

It IS true, a man may consider so much of such a space as 
is answerable or commeiisurate to a foot, without considering 
the rest, which, ,is, indeed, a partial consideration, but not so 
much as mental separation or division; since a man can no 
more mentally divide, without i considering two superfices 
separate one from the other, than he can actually divide, 
without making two superfiles disjoined one from the other : 
but a partial consideration is not separating. A man may 
consider light in the sun without its heat, or mobility in 
body without its extension, without thinking of their sepa- 
ration ; one is only a partial consideration, terminating in 
one alone, and the other is a consideration of both, as existing 
separately. 

1 4. Thirdly, The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
follows from their inseparability; motion being nothing but 
change of distance between any two things; but this cannot 
be between parts that are inseparable, which, therefore, must 

^ne&ds be at perpetual rest one amongst another. 

Thus the 'determined idea of simple space distinguishes it 
plainly and sufficiently from body, since its parts are inse- 
parable, immovable, and without resistance to the motion 
of body. 

15. The Definition of Extension explains it not , — If any one 
ask me what this space I speak of is, I will tell him when he 
tells me what his extension is. For to say, as is usually 
done, that extension is to have partes extra partes, is to say 
only, that extension Is extension ; for what am I the better 
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informed in the nature of extension, when I am told that 
extension is to have parts that are extended, exterior to 
parts that are extended, i. e., extension consists of extended 
parts?*. As if one, asking what a fibre was; I sht>uld answer 
him, that it was a thing made up of several fibres, would h 
thereby be enabled to understand what a fibre was^ better 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reason tc 
think that my design was to make sport with him, rather 
than seriously to instruct him? 

1 6. Division of Deings into Bodies and Spirits pn'oves not 
Space and Body the same. — Those who contend that space 
and body are the same, bring this dilemma : either this space 
is something or nothing If nothing be between two bodies, 
they must necessarily touch ; if it be allowed to be something, 
they ask, whether it be body or spirit? To which I answer 
by another question. Who told them ^hat there was, or coidd 
be, nothing but solid beings, which could j^ot thmk, and 
thinking beings that were not extended? — which is all they 
mean by the terms body anc^ spirit. 

17. Substance, which we hnow not, no Proof against Spheo 
without Body. — If it be demanded (as usually it is) whether 
this space, void of body, be substance or accident, I shall 
readily answer I know not, nor shall be ashamed to own my 
ignorance, till they that ask show me a clear distinct idea of 
substance. 

18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myself from 
those fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourselves, by 
taking words for things. It helj)S not our ignorance to feign* 
a knowledge where w^e have none, by making a noise with 
sounds, without clear and distinct significations. Name^ 
made at pleasure neither alter the nature of things nor niake 
us understand them, but as they aie signs of and stand fo/ 
determined ideas And I desire those who lay sf^much str^^ss 
on the sound of these two syllables, substance, to con.-iidcr 
whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite, incompre- 
hensible God, to finite spirit, and to body, it be m the same 
sense, and whether it stands for the same idea, when each of 
those three so different beings are called substances.* If so, 

* The difficulties attending the no^on of .Huhstance seem to have been 
among the chief causes which precipitated Beikelcy into his extravagant 
idealism. Because he could not compiehend the mysteiy of matonal 

u 2 
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whether it will thence follow that God, spirits, and body, 
agreeing in the same common nature of substance, differ not 
any otherwise than in a bare different modification of that 
substance ; as a tree and a pebble, being in the same sense 
body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only 
in a bai‘e modification of that common matter, which will be 
a very harsh doctrine. If they say, that they apply it to God, 
finite spirit, and matter, in three different significations, and 
that it stands for one idea when God is said to be a substance, 
for another when the soul is called substance, and for a tliird 
when body is called so ; if the name substance stands for three 
several distinct ideas, they would do well to make known 
those distinct ideas, or at least to give three distinct names 
to them, to prevent in so important a notion the confusion 
and errors that will naturally follow from the promiscuous use 
of so doubtful a term ; which is so far from being suspected to 
have thiee distinct, that in ordinary use it has scarce one 
clear distinct signification ; and if they can thus make three 
distinct ideas of substance, whc.t hinders why another may 
not make a fourth] 

19. Svhstance and AccvMits of little Use in Philosophy — 

existence, or perfectly reconcile it with his ideas of the Divine nature, he 
jumped to the conclusion, that no such thing exists, ‘ ‘ From what has 
been said,” he remaiks, ^‘ib follows there is not any other substance 
than spirit, or that which perceives ” (Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, § 7.) The manner m which he attempts the proof of this, 
furnishes perhaps the corapletest example of sophistry anywhere to be 
met with in philosophy “ Lot it be considered, ” he says, the sensible 
qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like; that is, 
the ideas perceived by sense ” Here, it will be observed, he confounds 
the sensible qualities” with the “ideas” which the mind forma of 
them ; and then proceeds, as fallows, to demonstrate the absurdity of an 
^y\';bthesi8 which no man ever entei*tamed. “Now, for an idea to exist 
in an unperc(^.nng thmg, is a manifest contradiction* that, therefore, 
wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exist, must perce* a them.; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking substance or subst') atum of 
those ideas.” But ideas, in the unsophisticated language of philosophy, 
8igmfy representatives Now, they must represent something or nothing — 
they cannot represent what has no existence — they must, therefore, 
repn'sent realities, and those realities must have an existence external to 
the mmd, and independent of it. He himself observes, that spirit is the 
substance that perceives; which irresistibly implies the existence of some- 
thing to be perceived ; otherwise We have an agent without a patient , 
existence takmg cognizance of non-existence — which seems to be but httlo 
removed from nonsense. -^E d, 
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They who first ran into the notion of accidents, as a sort of 
real beings that needed something to inhere in, were forced 
to find out the word substance to support them. Had the 
poor Indian philosopher (who imagined that the earth also 
wanted something to bear it up) but thought of this word 
substance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find 
an elephant to support it, and a tortoise to support his 
elephant; the word substance would have dpne it effectiiallv.* 
And he that inquired might have taken it for as good an 
answer from an Indian philosopher, that substance, without 
knowing what it is, is that winch supports the earth, as we 
take it for a sufficient answer and good doctrine from our 
European philosophers, that substance, without knowing 
what it is, is that which supports accidents. So that of sub- 
stance, we have no idea of what it •is, but only a confused, 
obscure one of what it docs. ^ . 

20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who inquired injo the nature of things, would 
scarce take it for a satisfactory account, if, desiring to learn 
our architecture, he should be 4old that a pillar is a thing 
supported by a basis, and a basis something that supported a 
pillar. Would he not think himself mocked, instead of 
taught, with such an account as thisi And a stranger to 
them would be very liberally instructed in the nature of 
books, and the things they contained, if he should be told that 
all learned books consisted of paper and lettei's, and that 
letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 
held forth letters: a notable way of having clear ideas of 
letters and papers I But were the Latin words, inhierentia 
and substantio, put into the plain Englisfr ones that answer 

* But the Hindils, though among them may dou^jtless be found 
persons entertaining this senous article of faith, haw been carefu' 
to exclude such fables from them philosophy. Their super- subtle 
sages it was who invented the system of idealism which Berkeley adopted ; 
and the mgenuity th^ displayed m its exposition and defence was not 
ififerior to that of the Bishop of Cloyne himself Like him, too, they 
infused into their system a spirit of piety which still renders it sweet and 
fragrant Let the reader, for example, consider the hymns and prayers 
of the Yajur-Veda, especially where its author breaks forth in the praise 
of Gk)d “The wise man views thAt mysterious Being m whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him this 
world IS absorbed, from liim it Issues, m creatures he is twined, and 
wove with varioui forms of existence,’* Ac. — E d. 
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■whether it ■will thence follow that God, spirits, and body, 
agreeing in the same common nature of substance, differ not 
any otherwise than in a bare different modification of that 
substance ; «as a tree and a pebble, being in the same sense 
body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only 
in a bai'e modification of that common matter, which will be 
a very harsh doctrine. If they say, that they apply it to God, 
finite spirit, and matter, in three different significations, and 
that it stands for one idea when God is said to be a substance, 
for another when the soul is called substance, and for a third 
when body is called so ; if the name substance stands for three 
several distinct ideas, they would do well to make known 
those distinct ideas, or at least to give three distinct names 
to them, to prevent in so important a notion the confusion 
and errors that will naturally follow from the promiscuous use 
of so doubtful a term ; which is so far from being suspected to 
have thiee distinct, that in oi'diuary use it has scarce one 
clear distinct signification; and if they can thus make three 
distinct ideas of substance, whc.t hinders why another may 
aol make a fourth] 

19. Snhatance and Acdddkts of liMe Use in Philosophy — 

existence, or perfectly reconcile it with his ideas of the Divine nature, he 
jumped to the conclusion, that no such thing exists ‘ ‘ From what has 
been said,” he remaiks, ^‘ib follows there is not any other substance 
than spirit, or that which perceives ” (Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, § 7.) The manner m which he attempts the proof of this, 
furnishes perhaps the complctest example of sophistry anywhere to be 
met with in philosophy “ Let it be considered, ” he says, ^ ^ the sensible 
qualities aie colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like, that is, 
the ideas perceived by sense ” Here, it will be observed, he confounds 
the “sensible qualities” with the “ideas” which the mind forms of 
them ; and then proceeds, as follows, to demonstrate the absurdity of an 
•* hypothesis which no man ever entertained. “Now, for an idea to exist 
in an unperc^p.ung thmg, is a manifest contrachction • that, therefore, 
wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exist, must perce* a them; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthmkmg substance or vuhsts atum of 
those ideas.” But ideas, in the unsophisticated language of philosophy, 
signify representatives Now, they must represent something or nothing — 
they cannot represent what has no existence — they must, thereforfi, 
repn‘sent realities, and those realities must have an existence external to 
the mind, and mdependent of it. He himself observes, that spirit is the 
substance that perceives; which irresistibly implies the existence of some- 
thing to be perceived ; otherwise We have an agent without a patient , 
existence takmg cognizance of non-existence — which seems to be but httle 
removed from nonsense. — E d. 
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They who first ran into the notion of accidents, as a sort of 
real beings that needed something to inhere in, were forced 
to find out the word substance to support them. Had the 
poor Indian philosopher (who imagined that the earth also 
wanted something to bear it up) but thought of this word 
substance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find 
an elephant to support it, and a tortoise to support his 
elephant; the word substance would have dpne it effectuallv.* 
And he that inquired might have taken it for as good an 
answer from an Indian philosopher, that substance, without 
knowing what it is, is that winch supports the earth, as we 
take it for a sufficient answer and good doctrme from our 
European philosophers, that substance, without knowing 
what it is, is that which supports accidents. So that of sub- 
stance, we have no idea of what it ns, but only a confused, 
obscure one of what it does. ^ , 

20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who inquired in^o the nature of things, would 
scarce take it for a satisfactory account, if, desiring to learn 
our architecture, he should be k>ld that a pillar is a thing 
supported by a basis, and a basis something that supported a 
pillar. Would he not think himself mocked, instead of 
taught, with such an account as this? And a stranger to 
them would be very liberally instructed in the nature of 
books, and the things they contained, if he should be told that 
all learned books consisted of paper and letters, and that 
letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 
held forth letters: a notable way of having clear ideas of 
letters and papers ! But were the Latin words, inhaerentia 
and substantio, put into the plain Englisl? ones that answer 

* But the Hindtis, though among them may douljUess be found 
persons entertaining this senous aiticle of faith, ha\^ been carefu' 
to exclude such fables from them philosophy. Their super- subtlt 
sages it was who invented the system of idealism which Berkeley adopted ; 
and the ingenuity th^ displayed m its exposition and defence was not 
ififerior to that of the Bishop of Cloyne himself, Like him, too, they 
infused mto their system a spint of piety which still renders it sweet and 
fragrant Let the reader, for example, consider the hymns and prayers 
of the Yajur-Veda, especially where its author breaks forth in the praise 
of Grod “The wise man views thAt mysterious Being m wliom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him this 
world 13 absorbed, from him it issues, m creatures he is twined, and 
wove with variou* forms of existence," &c. — Eu. 
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them, and were called sticking on and under-propping, tJiey 
would better discover to us the very great clearness (here is 
in the doctrine of substance and accidents, and show of what 
iLsedihey are in deciding of questions in jjhilosophy. 

21. A Vacamn beyond tlie utmost Bounds of Body. — But 
to return to our idea of space If body be not supposed 
infinite, (which I think no one will affirm,) I would ask, 
whether, if God placed a man at the extremity of corporeal 
beings, he could not stretch his hand beyond his body'? If ho 
could, then ho would put his arm where there was before 
space without body, and if there he spread his fingers, there 
would still be space between them without body. If he 
could not stretch out his hand, it must be because of some 
external hindiance; for wo suppose him alive, with such a 
power of moving the yarts of his body that he hath now, 
which is not in itself impossible, if God so pleased to have it, 
(or at least it is not impossible for God so to move him,) and 
then I ask, whether that which landers his hand from moving 
outwards be substance or accident, something or nothing? 
And when they have I’cselved that, they will be able to 
resolve themselves what that is, which is or may be between 
two bodies at a distance, that is not body, and has no solidity. 
In the mean time, the argument is at least as good, that, 
where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmost bounds of all 
bodies,) a body put in motion may move on, as where there 
is nothing between, there two bodies must necessarily touch: 
for pure space between is sufficient to take away the necessity 
of mutual contact ; but bare space in the way is not sufficient 
to stop motion. The truth is, these men must either own 
that they think body infinite, though they are loth to speak 
itif{5ut, or else affirm that space is not body, for I would fam 
meet with fhat thinking man that can in his thoughts set 
any bounds to space, more than he can to duration, or by 
thinking hope to arrive at the end of either; and therefore, if 
his idea of eternity be infinite, so is his idea of immensity; 
they are both finite or infinite alike. 

22. The Power of Annihilation proves a Vacuum. — Farther, 
those who assert the impossibility of space existing without 
matter, must not only makfe body infinite, but must also 
deny a power in God^^to annihilate any part of matter. No 
one, I suppose, will deny that God can put an end to all 
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motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the universe 
in a perfect quiet and rest, and continue them so long as he 
pleases. Whoever then will allow that God can, durmg such 
a general rest, annihilate either this book or the body of him 
that reads it, must necessarily admit the possibility of a 
vacuum; for it is evident that the ^pace that was filled by 
the parts of the annihilated body will still remain, and be a 
space without body; for the circumambient bodies being m 
perfect rest, are a wall of adamant, and In that state make it 
a perfect impossibility for any other body to get into that 
space. And indeed the necessary motion of one particle of 
matter into the ])lace from whence another particle of matter 
is removed, is but a consequence from the supposition of 
plenitude, which will therefore need some better proof than a 
supposed matter of fact, which exj^erirnent can never make 
out; our own clear and distinct ideas plainly satisfying us, 
that there is no necessary connexion bwbween* space and 
soLdity, since we can conceive the one without the other. 
And those who dispute fSr or against a vacuum, do thereby 
confess they have distinct ideas of vacuum and plenum* i. e., 
that they have an idea of extension void of solidity, though ' 
they deny its existence, or else they disjnitc about nothing at 
all. For they who so much alter the signification of words, 
as to call extension body, and con.sequcntly make the whole 
essence of body to be nothing but pure extension without 
solidity, must talk absurdly whenever they speak of vacuum, 
since it is impossible for extension to be without extension; 
for vacuum, whether wo affirm or deny its existence, signifies' 
space without body, whose very exi.stence no (5ne can deny to 
be possible, who will not make matter infinite, and take from 
God a power to annihilate any particle of it. ^ 

23. Motion 'proves a Vacuum . — But not to go so Ar as 
beyond the utmost bounds of body in tli? universe, nor 
appeal to God’s omnipotency to find a vacuum, the motion of 
bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood seems to mo^ 
plainly to evince it : for I desire any one so to divide a solid 
body, of any dimension he pleases, as to make it possible for 
the solid paiiis to move up and down freely every way within 
the bounds of that superfice|, if there be not left in it a void 
space as big as the least paH into which he has divided tlie 
said solid body. And if, where the least particle of the 
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body divided is as big as a mustard-seed, a void space equal 
to the bulk of a mustard-seed be requisite to make room for 
the free motion of the pai'ts of the divided body within the 
bounds of its superfices, where the particles of matter are 
100,000,000 less than a mustard-seed, there must also be a 
space void of solid matter as big as 100,000,000 part of a 
mustard seed; for if it hold in the one it will hold in the 
other, and so on in infinitum. And let this void space be as 
little it will, it destroys the hypothesis of plenitude ; for 
if there can be a space void of body equal to the smallest 
separate particle of matter now existing in nature, it is still 
apace without body, and makes as great a difference between 
space and body as if it were a distance as wide as 

any in nature : and therefore, if we suppose not the void 
space necessary to motion equal to the least parcel of the 
divided solid matter, but to or 'nsW of it, the same 
consequence will .always follow of space without matter. 

24. The Idem of Space and Body distinct — But the 
question being here, ‘‘ Whether the idea of space or ex- 
tension be the same with the idea of body?” it is not 
necessary to prove the real existence of a vacuum, but the 
idea of it ; which it is plain men have when they inqliire 
and dispute whether there be a vacuum or no ; for if they 
had not the idea of space without body, they could not make a 
question about its existence; and if their idea of body did 
not include in it something more than the bare idea of space, 
they could have no doubt about the plenitude of the world : 
and it would be as absurd to demand whether there were 
space without 'body, as whether there were space without 
space, or body without body, smce these were but different 
name^^of the same idea. 

Eoctension being insepmoible from Body^ proves it not 
the same. — It 'is true, the idea of extension joins itself so 
inseparably with all visible, and most tangible qualities, that 
it suffers us to see no one, or feel very few external objects, 
without taking in impressions of extension too. This 
readiness of extension to make itself be taken notice of so 
constantly with other ideas, has been the occasion, I guess, 
that some have made the whole, essence of body to consist in 
extension ; which is not much to be wondered at, since some 
have had their minds, by their eyes and touch, (the busiest 
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of all our senses,) so filled with the idea of extension, and, as 
it were, wholly possessed with it, that they allowed no 
existence to anything that had not extension. I shall not 
now argue with those men who take the measure and possi- 
bility of all being only from their narrow and gross imagina- 
tions f but having here to do only with those who conclude 
the essence of body to be extension, because they say they 
cannot imagine any sensible quality of any body without 
extension, I shall desire them to consider, that, had .they 
reflected on their ideas of tastes and smells as much as on 
those of sight and touch, nay, had they examined their ideas 
of hunger and thirst, and several other pains, they woidd 
have found that they included in them no idea of extension 
at all, which is but an afiection of body, as well as the rest, 
disco vei-able by our senses, which are scarce acute enough to 
look into the pure essences of things. 

26. If those ideas which are constantly, joined to all 
others, must therefore be concluded to be the essence of 
those things which have ctinstantly those ideas joined to 
them, and are inseparable from them ; • then unity is without 
doubt the essence of everything.* For there is not any object 
of sensation or reflection which does not carry with it the idea 
of one; but the weakness of this kind of argument we have 
already shown sufficiently. 

27. Ideas of Space and Solidity distinct — To conclude: 
whatever men shall think concerning the existence of a 
vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of 
space distinct from solidity, as we have of solidity distinct 
from motion, or motion from space. We havd*not any two 
more distinct ideas, and we can as easily conceive space with- 
out solidity, as we can conceive body or space wi^out 
motion, though it be ever so certain that neither body^or 
motion can exist without space. But whethe/any one will 
take space to be only a relation resulting from the existence 
of other beings at a distance, or whether they will think the 

* Protagoras, the greatest sophist of antiquity, maintained a doctrine 
which, if we comprehend it nghtly, would have subjected him to this 
reproach. ^‘Yidentur hac uberrime in eo Protagoras libro fuisse 
tractata, ubi ponebat, irdvritiv xpij/iaru>v fikrpov uvOpioirov elvai^ 
qui quidem hber in omnium turn ^t manibus, multumque legebatur.’* 
(Geel, Hist. Sophistarum, c. li. § 8. Conf. Plat Thaetet, p. 118, d.) 
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words of the most knowing King Solomon, “ The heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee,” or those 
more emphatical ones of the inspired philosopher St. Paul, 
“ In him we live, move, and have our being,” are to be 
understood in a literal sense, I leave every one to consider : 
only our idea of space is, I think, such as I have mentioned, 
and distinct from that of body. Por whether we consider in 
matter itself the distance of its coherent sohd parts, and call 
it, i^ respect of those solid parts, extension ; or whether, 
considering it as lying between the extremities of any body 
in its several dimensions, we call it length, breadth, and 
thickness; or else, consideiing it as lying between any two 
bodies or positive beings, without any consideration whether 
there - be any matter or not between, we call it distance ; 
however named or considered, it is always the same uniform 
simple idea of space, taken from objects about which our 
senses have been conversant; whereof, having settled ideas 
in our minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to 
another as often as we will, and Consider the space or distance 
so imagined, either as 'filled with solid })arts, so that another 
body cannot come there without displacing and thrusting out 
the body that was there before , or else as void Of solidity, 
so that a body of equal dimensions to that empty or pure 
space may be placed in it, without the removing or expulsion 
of anything that was there. But, to avoid confusion in 
discourses concerning this matter, it were possibly to be 
wished that the name extension were applied only to matter, 
or the distance of the extremities of paiticular bodies, and 
the teian expansion to space in general, with or without solid 
matter possessing it, so as to say space is expanded and body 
extended. But in this every one has liberty; I propose it 
only for the in ore clear and distinct way of speaking. 

28. Men differ little in clear, simple Ideas . — Tlie know- 
ing precisely what our words stand for, would, I imagine, 
in this as Well as a great many other cages, quickly end the^ 
dispute; for I am apt to think that men, when they come 
to examine them, find their simple ideas all generally to 
agree, though in discourse with one another they perhaps con- 
found one another with diffenent names. I imagine that 
men who abstract their thoughts, and do well examine the 
ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ in thinking, 
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however they may perplex themselves with words, according 
to the way of speaking of the several schools or sects they 
have been bred up in; though amongst unthinking men, 
who examine not scrupulously and carefully their own ideas, 
and strip them not from the marks men use for them, buL 
confound them with words, there must be endless dispute,* 
wi’angling, and jargon, especially if they be learned, bookish 
men, devoted to some sect, and accustomed to the language 
of it, and have learned to talk after othets. But if ijj^ should 
happen that any two thinking men should really have dif- 
ferent ideas, I do not see how they could discourse or argue 
one with another. Here I must not be mistaken, to think 
that every floating imagination in men’s brains is presently 
of that sort of ideas I speak of. It is not easy for the mind 
to put off those confused notions^ and prejudices it has im- 
bibed from custom, inadvertency, and common conversation; 
it requires pains and assiduity to examiiw its kleas, till itc 
resolves them into those clear and distinct simple ones, out ' 
of which they are compounded, and to see which, amongst ' 
its simple ones, have or have not a necessary connexion 
and dependence one upon another. Till a man doth this 
in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon 

* Though by no means one of those who conceive all wisdom to be 
contained m books, I still think */heie is a degiee of vulganty in the 
satiie imphed m this expression, which I could have wished not to find 
in Locke Hobbes sought to bring into fashion the pedantry of despising 
books, or*rather, of affecting to despise tliem , and here wc find traces of 
it m his great successor and most diligent student. The phantasy passed 
the channel, and was fostered by Button, who connected it with a degree 
of self-conceit and vanity, of which Locke, at least, was incapable “The 
thing,” says Hi^rault de Sechelles, “which Butfon, above all things re- 
commended to me, was the assiduous study of writei-s of grei^ genius, 
few of whom, in his opinion, exist ‘ There aro scarcely more,i he ob- 
served, than five Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Monte<!it^ieu, and myself,' ” 
(Voyage h Montbar, p. 54 ) Ho had a right to rank himself among 
great writers, but not to determine respecting the claims of others for, 
to judge of an author’s merits, it is necessaiy to read hmi — and his read- 
ing was circumscribed. The advice, howevei, which on another occasiotl 
he gave to the ambitious youns: man who narrates those anecdotes, was 
full of wisdom- “ Je demandai ensuite h M de Buffon, quelle serait la 
medleure manifere de se former? II me repondit, qu’il ne fillait lire que 
les ouvragea principaux , mais les lire dans tous les genres et dans toutes 
les sciences, parcequ’elles sont parentes, com me dit Giceron, pareeque les 
vues de Tune peuvent s’appliquer k I’autr^, quoiqu’on ne soit pas destind 
^ les exercer toutes.” (V oyage h, Montbar, p. 52 .) — Ed. 
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^oating and uncertain principles, and will often find himself 
at a loss. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF DURATION AND ITS SIMPLE MODES. 

1. Dv/ration is fleeting Extension. — There is another sort 
of distance, or length, the idea whereof we get not from the 
permanent parts of space, but from the. fleeting and per- 
petually perishmg parts of succession : this we call duration, 
the simple modes whereof are any different lengths of it, 
whereof we have distinct ideas, as hours, days, years, cScc., 
time and eternity. 

2. Its Idea from Reflection on the Train of our Ideas . — 
The answer of a gi'eat man, to one who asked what time 
was : “ Si non ro.i^as intelligo,” (which amounts to this ; “ The 
more I set myself to think of it, the less I understand it, ’ 
might persuade one that time, which reveals all things, is 
itself mot to be discovered.* Duration, time, and eternity, 
are, not without reason, thought to have something very 
abstruse in their nature. But however remote these ihay 
seem from our comprehension, yet if we trace them right to 
their originals, I doubt not but one of those sources of all our 
knowledge, viz., sensation and reflection, will be able to 
furnish us with these ideas, as clear and distinct as many 
others which are thought much less obscure; and we shall 
find that the idea of eternity itself is derived from the same 
common original with the rest of our ideas. 

3. To understand time and eternity aright, we ought with 
attention to consider what idea it is we have of duration, 
and hdw- we came by it. It is evident to any one, who will 
but observe wbirii passes in his own mind, that there is a train 
of ideas which constantly succeed one another in his under- 

* See a former note, and compare it with the following passage from 
'Hobbes: “ Tota ergo definitio tempons tabs est, tempus est phantasma 
motus, quaienus in motn imaginamur prius et posteHuSf sive successionem ; 
quse convenit cum definitione Anstotelica ; ttmpus est n/wmerus motus secuTir 
dum prius^ et posterius. Est enim ea numeratio actus animi, ideoque 
idem est dicere, tempus est numerns mot^ secundum prius et posterius, et 
tempos est phantasma motus rwtmerafi, illud autem tempus est mensura 
motus non ita rectb dicitur, na^i tempiis per motum, non autem motum 
per tempus, raensuramus.” (Elem. EhiL part II. c. m §3 .)-Eb. 
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standing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on these ap- 
pearances of several ideas, one after another, in our minds, is 
that which furnishes us with the idea of succession ; and the 
distance between any parts of that succession, or between 
the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call 
duration; for whilst we are thinking, or whilst we receive 
successively several ideas in our minds, we know that we do 
exist, and so we call the existence, or the continuation of 
the existence of ourselves, or anything else, commensurate 
to the succession of any ideas in our minds, the duration 
of ourselves, or any such other thing co-existent with our 
thinking. 

4. That we have our notion of succession and duration 
from this original, viz., from reflection on the train of ideas 
which we find to appear one after another in our own minds, 
seems plain to me, in that we have* no perception of duration, 
but by considering the train of ideas that take their turns in 
our understandings. When that succession of ideas ceases, 
our perception of duration ceases with it, which every one 
clearly experiments in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a lAonth or a year ; of which dura- 
tion of thmgs, while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no per- 
ception at all, but it is quite lost to him ; and the moment 
wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to 
think again, seems to him to have no distance. And so I 
doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were possibles 
for him to keep only one idea in his mind, without variation 
and the succession of others : and we see, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, so^as to take but 
little notice of the succession of ideas that pass in his mind, 
whilst he is taken up with that earnest contemplation, lets 
slip out of his account a good part of that durati6{^, and 
thinks that time shorter than it is. But ii^^leep commonly 
unites the distant parts of duration, it is because during that 
time we have no succession of ideas in our minds; for if a 
man, during his sleep, dreams, and variety of ideas make 
themselves perceptible in his mind one after another, he 
hath then, during such dreaming, a sense of duiation, and of 
the length of it ; by which it is to me veiy clear, that men 
derive their ideas of duralion from their reflections on the 
.train of the ideas they observe tQ succeed one another in 
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thbir own understandings, without which observation they 
can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the 
world.* 

5. TJie Idea of Duration apj'Iicahle to Things whilst we 
sleep, — Indeed, a man having, from reflecting on the succes- 
sion and number of his own thoughts, got Ijie notion or idea 
of duration, he can apply that notion to things which exist 
while he does not think; as he that has got the idea of 
extension from bodies by his sight or touch, can apply it to 
distances, where no body is seen or felt; and therefore, 
though a man has no perception of the length of duration 
which passed whilst he slept or thought not, yet having 
observed the revolution of days and nights, and found the 
length of their duration to be in appearance regular and 
constant, he can, upon the supposition that that revolution 
has proceeded after the saMC manner whilst he was asleep, or 
thought not, as it used to do at other times; he can, I say, 
imagine and make allowance for the length of duration 
whilst he slejit But if Adam ai^d Eve, (when they were 
alone an the world,) instead of their ordinary night’s sleep, 
had passed the whole twentyefour houi^ in one continued 
sle^p, the dumtion of that twenty-four hours had been 
irrecoverably lost to them, and been for ever left out of their 
account of time.t 

* Mr James remarks on this subject “There is no such a thing as 
time. It IS but space occupied by incident It is the same to eternity 
as matter is to mtinite space — a portion of the immense occupied by 
something within the sphere of mortal sense We ought not to calculate 
our age by tlie pasging years, but by the passing of feelings and events 
It 13 what we have done and what we have suffered makes us old ” 
Except the confusion of space with duration, which, of course, was not 
an oversight, the whole of this passage is exceedingly fine and striking, 
and foi^the ideas, is not unworthy to be compared with the followmg, 
which, however, m6.y have suggested it 

•‘Tlimk’st thou existence doth depend on time'* 

It doth ; but actions are our epochs. Mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore. 

Innumerable atoms , and the desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break 
But nothing rests, save carcases and vvrecks, 

Rocks, and the salt-surf we^s of bitterness.” 

Manfred — Ed. 

+ Upon this idea^ joined with Milton’s description, Buffon has based 
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6. TJie Idea of Succession not from Motion . — Thus by 
reflecting on the appearing of various ideas one after another 
in our understandings, we get the notion of succession; 
which, if any one would think we did rather get fiom our 
obseiwation of motion by our senses, he will pei-haps be of 
my mind, when ho considers that even motion produces in his 
mind an idea of succession, no otherwise than as it produces 
there a continued train of distinguishable ideas; for a man 
looking upon a body really moving, perceives yet no motion 
at all, unless that motion jiroduces a ionstant train of 
successive ideas : v. g , a man becalmed at sea, out of sight of 
land in a fair day, may look on the sun, or sea, or ship, a 
wliole hour together, and perceive no motion at all in either, 
though it be certain that two, and jierhaps all of them, have 
moved during that time a great way. But as soon as he 
perceives either of them to h.ive cliayged distance with some 
other body, as soon as tins motion pioduces any new idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been* motion. But 
wheicvcr a man is, with all things at rest about him, without 
perceiving any motion at fill, if (lining this hour of (^iet 
he has bi^en thinking, he will jjerceive the various ideas of 
his ojvn thoughts in his own mind, appearing one after 

Ills account of llie feelings of A<l.nn, when about to be invaded by his 
first sleep — “ IJno langiieur agr(5ablc s’einp.iiant pen h pen de tons 
mes sens, appdsentit mes niembres et suspendit I’activitd de mon toe, 
je jugcai de son inaction par la mollesse do mes pensdes, mes sensations 
arrondissoient tons les objets et ne me picscntoieiit qnedes images foibles 
et raal tennmdcs , dans cot instant mes yeux devenus mutilea se 
feimdrent, et ma tete n’dtant plus soutenue par la force des muscles, 
penclia, pour trouver un appiii sui le g.i/on Tout fut effacd, tout 
dispaiut, la tiacede mes pensdes fut intenompiie, je pcTdis le sentiment 
de mon existence ce sommeil fut profond, mais jo ne sais s’ll fut de 
longue duidc, n’ayaut point encoie I’ldde du tem[)S, et ne pouvant le 
mesuiei , mon leveil ne fut qu’une scconde naissance et je sentis S^le- 
ment que favois cessd d’etic Get andantissement que je venoifl 
d’dprouver, me donna quehpie idde de cr.iiiite, et me fit sentir que je ne 
devois pas cxistei toujours ” Milton’s ideas aie moio briefly and majes- 
tically expiessed 

“ On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers. 

Pensive I sate me down , there gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowsed sense, untroubled, though I thought 
I then was passing to my formei state, 

Insensible, and forthwiijk to dissolve " 

(Paradise Lost, viu. 236 .) — Ed, 
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another, and thereby observe and find succession where he 
could observe no motion. 

7. And this, I think, is the reason why motions very slow, 
though they are constant, are not perceived by us, because in 
their remove from one sensible part towards another, their 
change of distance is so slow, that it causes no new ideas in 
us, but a good while one after another ; and so not causing a 
constant train of new ideas to follow one another immediately 
in our minds, we have no perception of motion, which, 
consisting in a constant succession, we cannot perceive that 
succession without a constant succession of varying ideas 
arising from it. 

8. On the contrary, things that move so swift, as not to 
affect the senses distinctly with several distinguishable dis- 
tances of their motion, and so cause not any train of ideas in 
the mind, are not also p<>rceived to move ; for anything that 
moves round about in a circle, in less time than our ideas are 
wont to ‘ succeed one another in our minds, is not perceived 
to move; but seems to be a perfect entire circle of that 
marfer or colour, and not a parf of a circle in motion. 

9. The Train of Ideas has a certain Degree of Quickness . — 
•Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it b^ not 
probable that our ideas do, whilst wo are awake, succeed one 
another in our minds at certain distances, not much unlike 
the images in the inside of a lantern, turned round by the 
heat of a candle.* This appearance of theirs in train, 
though perhaps it may be sometimes faster and sometimes 

• Locke, who was a great reader of voyages and travels, alludes, no 
doubt, to the following passage of Navarrette, which occurs m a 
collection edited by himself — “ Their lanterns are nothuig like ours in 
Europe , they are very lai ge, of thousand several shapes and curious 
figui 03 Some are made of the glass they have there, with delicate, fine 
workmanship about them. There are some of two, three, and four 
hundred ducatli) a piece. Many are made of thin silk, painted with a 
variety of colours, and figures of men, women, birds, flowers, and other 
thmgs, besides men a- horse- back continually ridmg round within them. 
In others there are cocks fightmg, with all their motions very natural, 
in others, fishermen and gardeners; andm others, soldiers giving battle:* 
all so lively, that it is surpnsmg. Many are made of paper of several 
colours, and curiously cut , some in the shape of roses and other flowers , 
some of fishes, continually gaping and beatmg with their fins and tails; 
some with many puppets in short, there is a wondeiful multiphcity and 
variety,” (Churchill’s Collection, vol I. p. 45.) 
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slower, yet, I guess,* varies not very much in a waking 
man: there seem to be certain bounds to the quickness 
and slowness of the succession of those ideas one to another, 
in our minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor 
hasten. 

10. The reason I have for this odd conjecture, is from 
observing, that in the impressions made upon any of our 
senses, we can but to a certain degree perceive any succes- 
sion; which, if exceeding quick, the sensb of succession is 
lost, even m cases where it is evident that there is a real 
succession. Let a cannon-bullet pass through a room, and in 
its way take with it any limb, or fleshy parts of a man, it is 
as clear as any demonstration can be, that it must strike 
successively the two sides of the room. It is also evident, 
that it must touch one part of tl^e flesh first, and another 
after, and so in succession: and yet, I believe, nobody who 
ever felt the pain of such a shot, or heard the blovr agamst 
the two distant walls, could perceive any succession either in 
the pain or sound of so fwift a stroke. Such a part of 
duration as this, wherein we perceive no succession, is that 
which we call an instant, and *is that which takes up the 
time of only one idea in our mind^, without the succession 
of another, wherein, therefore, we perceive no succession 
at all. 

11. This also happens where the motion is so slow as not 
to supply a constant train of fresh ideas to the senses, as fast 
as the mind is capable of receiving now ones into it; and so 
other ideas of our own thoughts, having room to come into 
our minds, between those ofiered to our senses By the jnoving 
body, there the sense of motion is lost; and the body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable distanc^e with 
some other bodies, as fast as the ideas of ou/* own *mi!ids 
do naturally follow one another in tram, the tiung seems to 
stand still^ as is evident in the hands of clocks and shadows 
of sun-dials, and other constant but slow motions, where, 
though after certain intervals, we perceive by the change 

This Americanism, as it is now commonly thought, has already 
occurred m chapter xiu. § 25, Like most of the phrases reckoned as 
trans- Atlantic neologisms, it is a goo# old English phrase, as proper for the 
use of a phdosopher as “I conjecture, I ima^e, I presume,” which 
now, m pobshed language, usually replace it ~Ed. 
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of diatance that it hath moved, yet the motion itself we 
perceive not, 

12. This Trahiy the Measure of other Successions. — So that 
to me it seems, that the constant and regular succession of 
ideas in a waking man, is, as it were, the measure and 
standard of all other successions :*** whereof, if any one either 
exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two sounds or pains, 
(kc., take up in their succession the duration of but one idea, 
or else where any* motion or succession is so slow, as that 
it keeps not pace with the ideas in owr minds, or the quick- 
ness in which they take their turns ; as when any one or 
more ideas in their ordinary course come into our mind, 
between those which are offered to the sight by the different 
perceptible distances of a body in motion, or between sounds 
or smells following one another, there also the sense of a 
constant continued succession is lost, and we perceive it not, 
but with ‘Certain gaps of rest between. 

13. The Mind cannot fix long on one invariahle Idea . — 
If it be so, that the ideas of oui*^ minds, whilst we have any 
there, do constantly change and shift in a continual succession, 
it would be impossible, may "any one say, for a man to think 
long of any one thing By which, if it be meant that a man 
may have ajie self-same single idea a long time alone in his 
mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter ^of fact, 
it is not ])Ossible; for which (not knowing how th?f ideas 
of our minds are framed, of what materials they are made, 
whence they have their light, and how they come to make 
their appearances) I can give no other reason but experience : 
and I woulff have any one try whether he can keep one 
unvaried single idea in his mind, without any other, for any 
con^derable time together. 

i.4.' For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light 
or whiteness^; or what other ho pleases, and he will, I suppose, 
find it difficult to keep all other ideas out of his mind; but 
that some, either of another kind, or various considerations of 
that idea, (each of which considerations is a new idea,) will 
constantly succeed one another in his thoughts, let him be as 
wary as ho can. 

15. All that is in a man’s power in this case, I think, is 

* That is, man is the measure and standard of everything to himself. 
Did Protagoras think anyiSimg else ? — Ed. 
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only to mind and observe what the ideas are that t.ike theil 
turns in his understanding: or else to direct the sort,* ancT 
call in such as he hath a desire or use of ; but hinder the 
constant succession of fresh ones, I think he cajinot, though 
he may commonly choose whether he will heedfully observe 
and consider them. • 

16. Idma, Jbowever made^ include no Sense of Motion . — 
Whether these several ideas in a man’s mind be made by 
certain motions, I will not here dispute; •but this I am sure, 
that they include no idea of motion in their appearance ; and 
if a man had not the idea of motion otherwise, I think he 
would have none at all; which is enough to my present 
purpose, and sufficiently shows, that the notice we take of the 
ideas of our own minds, appearing there one after another, is 
that which gives us the idea of successmn and duration, 
without which we should have no such ideas at all. It is not, 
then, motion, but the constant train of idei^s in gur minds 
whilst we are waking, that furnishes us with the idea of 
duration, whereof motion •no otherwise gives us any per- 
ception, than as it causes in our minds a coiiKstant succc'&sion 
of ideas, as I have before showed : and we have as clear an 
idea*of succession and duration, by the train of other ideas 
succeeding one another in our minds, without the idea of any 
moti^Dj^s by the train of ideas caused by the uninterrupted 
gensibl^ change of distance between two bodies, which we 
have from motion ; and therefore we should as well have the 
idea of duration, were there no sense of motion at all. 

17. Time is Duration set out by Measures. — Having thus 
got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for the mind 
to do, Ls to get some measure of this common duration, 
whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and consider 
the distinct order wherein several things exist, without wich 
a great part of our knowledge would be confu^li, and a great 
part of history be rendered very useless. This consideration 
of duration, as set out by certain periods, and marked by 

•certain measures or epochs, is that, I think, which most 
properly we call time. 

18. .d good Measure of Time must divide its whole Duration 

* So in study, one method max store the mind 's\ath as many ideas 
as another, though the difference^ in the value of those ideas may be 
infinite.— Ed. 
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into equal Periods, — In the measuring of extension, there is 
iiothing more required but the application of the standard or 
measure we make use of to the thing of whose extension we 
would be informed. But in the measuring of duration this 
cannot be done, because no two different parts of succession 
can be put together to measure one another; and nothing 
being a measure of duration but duration, as nothing is of 
extension but extension, we cannot keep by us any standing, 
unvarying measure ^of duration, which consists in a constant 
fleeting succession, as we can of certain lengths of extension, 
as inches, feet, yards, &c., marked out in permanent parcels 
of matter. Nothing, then, could serve well for a convenient 
measure of time, but what has divided the whole length of its 
duration into apparently equal portions, by constantly repeated 
periods. What portions of duration are not distinguished, or 
considered as distinguished and measured by such periods, 
come not so properly under the notion of time, as appeal's by 
such phrases as these, viz.. Before all time, and When time 
shall be no more.* ♦ 

191 The Revolutions of the Sun and Moon, the proper est 
Measwres of Time — The diurrial or annual revolutions of the 
sun, as having been, from the beginning of nature, constant, 
regular, and universally observable by all mankind, and 
supposed equal to one another, have been with reason made 
use of for the me^isure of duration. But the distinction of 
days and years having depended on the motion of the sun, it 
has brought this mistake with it, that it has been thought 
that motion and duration were the measure one of another; 
for men, in the measuring of the length of time, having been 
accustomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, 
years, ^&c., which they found themselves upon any mention 
of tkne^V3r duration presently to think on, all which portions 
of time were ‘measured out by the motion of those heavenly 

* This distinction is clearly made by Velleius, one of the interlocutors 
in Cicero’s work on the Nature of the Gods. “Non enim,” he says, “si 
mundus nullus erat, secula non erant. Secula nunc dico non ea quse 
dierum noctiumque nmnero et annuls cursibus conficiuntur • nam fateor 
ea sine mundi conversione effici non potuisse. Sed fuit quadem ab infinite 
tempore seternitas, quam nulla temporum circumsenptio metiebatur’ 
spatio tamen, qualis ea fuent, intelli^ non potest , quod ne in cogita- 
tionem quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod, nullum quum tempus 
Mset.” (De Natura Deorum. I. c. 9 )•— Ed. 
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bodies: they were apt to confound time and motion, or slU 
least to think that they had a necessary connexion one 
with another; whereas any constant periodical appearance, or 
alteration of ideas in seemingly equidistant spaces of duration, 
if constant and universally observable, would have as well 
distinguished the intervals of time, as those that have been 
made use of. For, supposing the sun, which some have taken 
to be a fire, had been lighted up at the sa^ie distance of time 
that it now eveiy day comes about to the same meridian, 
and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that 
in the space of an annual revolution it had sensibly increased 
in brightness and heat, and so decreased again: would not 
such regular appearances seiwe to measure out the distances 
of duration to all that could observe it, as well without as 
with motion 1 For if the appearan^^es were constant, univer- 
sally observable, and in equidistant periods, they would serve 
mankind for measure of time as w<^ll were thS motion away. 

20. But not hy their Motion^ hut periodical Appearances — 
For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, retuwiing 
at equidistant periods in all pai*ts of the earth, would as well 
serve^men to reckon their years by, as the motions of the 
suii; and in etfect we see, that some people in America 
counted their y cal's by the coming of certain birds amongst 
them at their certain seasons, and leaving them at others.* 
For a fit of an ague, the sense of hunger or thirst, a smell or 
a taste, or any other idea returning constantly at equidistant 
periods, and making itself universally be taken notice of, 
would not fail to measure out the course of succession, and 
distinguish the distances of time. Thus we see that men 

born blind count time well enough by years, whose revo- 

• 

* To what particular author’s account of the Indians LoCte fiere 
alludes is, uncertain , but in the following passage, thifi-ttrait of Indian 
manners is noticed — “The further account these women gave of tho 
Indians, was, that they pointed to the south-east with theu* hands, which 
they knew not how to interpret, but did miagme, by their several 
•gestures, they would be with them again to-morrow. Their pom ting to 
the south-east was like to be the time they would come, meanmg nine to be 
their hour, where the sun wdl be at that tune Had the women under- 
stood their language, they would not have learned the time of the day 
by any other computation than pointing at the sun. It is all the clock 
they have for their day, as the coAing and going of the Cahunks (the 
geese) is their almanack or prognostic fo^ the winter and summer 
seasons.” (Norwood’s Voyage to Virginia.) — E d. 
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'lutions yet they canuot distinguish by motions that they 
perceive not; and I ask whether a blind man, who dis- 
tinguished his yeai's either by the heat of summer or cold of 
winter, by the smell of any flower of the spring, or taste of 
any fniit of the autumn, would not have a better measure of 
time than the Romans had before the reformation of their 
calendar by J ulius Csesar, or many other people, whose years, 
notwithstanding the motion of the* sun, which they pretended 
to make use of, are very irregular? And it adds no small 
difficulty to chronology, that the exact lengths of the years 
that several nations counted by, are hard to be known, they 
differing very much one from another, and I think I may 
siy all of them from the precise motion of the sun. And if 
the sun moved from the creation to the flood constantly in 
the equator, and so eqiially dispersed its light and heat to all 
the habitiible jivarts of the earth, in days all of the same 
length, without its annual variations to the tropics, as a late 
ingenious author supposes,* I do* not think it very easy to 
ima^ne, that (notwithstanding the motion of the sun) men 
should in the antediluvian wbrld from the beginning count 
by years, or measure th^ir time by periods that ha*d no 
sensible marks very obvious to distinguish them by.t 

21. No two Parts of Duration can be certainly knovm to he 
equal . — But perhaps it will be siiid, without a regular motion, 
such as of the snn, or some other, how could it ever be 
known that such periods were equal? To which I answei, 
the equality of any other returning appearances might be 
known by th(^’ same way that that of days was known, or 
presumed to be so at first, which was only by judging of 
them, by the train of ideas which had passed in men’s minds 
in the fetervals : by which train of ideas discovering inequality 
in the naturkT days, but none in the artificial days, the 

* Dr Bumet, in his Theory of the Earth. — E d. 

t On the vanous measuies of time, principally among the ancients,., 
see the very curious treatise of Lilius Gyraldus, “ De Annis et Men- 
sibus,” Oper II 741 et seq. On the Egyptian year see Marsham’s 
Canon. Chromcus, p 244 et seq , on the Attic year, p, 667 et seq ; 
Hebrew year, p 189 et seq. , Common Greek year, p. 658 et seq ; 
Roman, p. 8. On the Mexican and R^ruvian year, see Gemelli Carren's 
Voyage round the World, Book IV chap v. On the Chinese year, 
see Viaggi Del Carletti, p ^60. On the Lunar and Solar yeai-s, see “ 
Willuain Monson 8 Naval Tracts, Book III. — Ed. 
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artificial days, or wx^rj^iepa, were guessed to be equal, which 
was sufficient to make them serve for a measure; though 
exactor search has since discovered inequality in the diurnal 
revolutions of the sun, and we know not whether the annual 
also be not unequal. These yet, by their presumed and api)arent^ 
equality, servo as well to reckon time by (thougli not to 
measure the parts of duration exactly) as if they could bo 
proved to be exactly equal. We must, therefore, carefully 
ffistinguish betwixt duration itself, and the meiisureswe make 
use of to judge of its length. Duration, irt itself, is to be 
considered as going on in one constant, equal, uniform course; 
but none of the measures of it wliich we make use of can be 
known to do so ; nor can we be assured that their assigned 
parts or periods are equal in duration one to another; for 
two successive lengths of dui*ation, however measured, can 
never be demonstrated to be equal? The motion of the sun, 
which the world used so long and so confidently for an exact 
measure of duration, has, as I said, been found in its several 
parts unequal : and thougk men have, of Lite, made use of a 
pendulum, as a more steady and regular motion than fliat of 
the sun, or, (to speak more tfuly,) of the earth ; yet if any 
one^ should be asked how he certainly knows that the two 
successive swings of a pendulum are equal, it would be very 
hard to satisfy him that they are infallibly so, since we 
cannot be sure that the cause of that motion, whieli is un- 
known to us, shall always operate equally ; and we are sure 
that the medium in which tlie pendulum moves is not con- 
stantly the same: either of which varying, may alter the 
equality of such periods, and thereby dcstrey the certainty 
and exactness of the measure by motion, as well as any other 
periods of other apjiearances, tlie notion of duration still 
remaining clear, though our measures of it caimni. *miy of 
them be demonstrated to be exact. Sinc^;* then, no two 
portions of succession can be brought together, it is impossible 
ever certainly to know their eipiality. All that we can do 
for a measure of time, is to take such as have continuar 
successive appearances at seemingly equidistant periods; of 
which seeming ecjuality we have no other measure, but such 
as the train of our own ideas have lodged in our memories, 
with the concuiTence of olher probable reasons, to persuade 
U3 of their equality. 
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22. Time not the Measure of Motion . — One thing 
strange to me, that whilst all men manifestly measured time 
by the motion of the great and visible bodies of the world, 
time yet should be defined to be the “measure of motion;” 

" whereas it is obvious to every one who reflects ever so little 
on it, that to measure motion, space is as necessary to be 
considered as time : and those who look a little farther, will 
find also the bulk of the thing moved necessary to be taken 
into the computation, by any one who will estimate or 
measure motion, so as to judge right of it. Nor indeed does 
motion any otherwise conduce to the measuring of duration, 
than as it constantly brings about the return of certain 
sensible ideas, in seeming equidistant periods. For if the 
motion of the sun were as unequal as of a ship driven by 
unsteady winds, sometimes veiy slow, and at others irregularly 
very swift ; * or if, being Constantly equally swift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the same appearances, it would 
not at all help us to measure time, any more than the seeming 
unequal motion of a comet does. . 

23. ' Minutes^ Hours^ Days, and Years, not necessary 
Measures of Duration. — Minutes, hours, days, and years are, 
then, no more necessary to time or duration, than inches, 
feet, yards, and miles, marked out in any matter, are to 
extension. For though we in this part of the universe, by the 
constant use of them, as of periods set out by the revolutions 
of the sun, or as known parts of such periods, have fixed the 
ideas of such lengths of duration in our minds, which we 
apply to all parts of time whose lengths we would consider; 
yet there may b<^ other parts of the universe, where they no 
more use these measures of ours, than in Japan they do our 
inches, feet, or miles ; but yet something analogous to them 
there jhuat be ; for without some regular periodical returns, 
we could not I measure ourselves, or signify to others the 
length of any duration, though at the same time the world 
were as full of motion as it is now, but no part of it disposed 
Into regular and apparently equidistant revolutions. But the 

* And so it appeared to the Father of History, who brought the wind 
to bear upon the sun, and blew him into the upper regions of the air like 
a balloon, in order to account for the overflowing of the Nile. “It is 
my opmion that the Nile overflows m tl^e summer season, because, in the 
winter, the sun, driven by the storms from his usual course, ascends into 
the higher regions of the air above Lybia.” Herodotus II. § 24 . — Ea 
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different measures that may be made use of for the account of 
time, do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the 
thing to be measured, no more than the different standards of 
a foot and a cubit alter the notion of extension to those who 
make use of those different measures. 

24. Out Measure of Time applicable to Duration before 
Tiine . — The mind having once got such a measure of time as 
the annual revolution of the sun, can apply that measure to 
duration, wherein that measure itself dhd not exist, and 
with which, in the reality of its being, it had nothing to do; 
for, should one say, that Abraham was born in the two 
thousand seven hundred and twelfth year of the Julian 
period, it is altogether as intelligible as reckomng from the 
beginning of the world, though there were so far back no 
motion of the sun, nor any i;aotion at all. For though the 
Julian period be supposed to begiif several hundred years 
before there were really either days, nights, or year§, marked 
out by any revolutions of the sun , yet we reckon as right, 
and thereby measure durations as well, as if really at that 
time the sun had existed, and kept the same ordinary motion 
it doth now. The idea of (kiration equal to an annual 
revoliTtion of the sun, is as easily applicable in our thoughts 
to duration, where no sun or motion was, as the idea of a 
foot or yard, taken from bodies here, can be applied in our 
thoug]its to distances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies at all. 

25. For supposing it were five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from this place to the 
remotest body of the universe, (for, being finite, it must be. 
at a certain distance,) as we suppose it to be five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-nine years from this tune to the first 
existence of any body in the beginning of the woMJdf^wo 
can, in our thoughts, apply this measure a year to 
duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 
bodies or motion, as we can this measure of a mile to space 
Hbeyond the utmost bodies; and by the one measure duration, 
where there was no motion, as well as by the other measure 
space in our thoughts, where there is no body. 

26. If it be objected to me here, that, in this way of 
explaining of time, I have begged what I should not, viz., 
that the world is neither eternal nor,infinite, I answer, that 
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to my present purpose it is not needful, in this place, to make 
use of arguments to evince the world to be finite both in 
duration and extension; but it being at least as conceivable 
as the conti^ary, I have certainly the liberty to suppose it, as 
well as any one hath to suppose the contrary . and I doubt 
not, but that every one that will go about it, may easily 
conceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of 
all duration, and so may come to a stop and non ultra in his 
consideration of motion. So also, in his thoughts, he may 
set limits to body, and the extension belonging to it, but not 
to space, where no body is ; the utmost bounds of space and 
duration being beyond the reach of thought, as well as the 
utmost bounds of number are beyond the largest compre- 
hension of the mind; and all for the same reason, as we shall 
see in another place. 

27. Eternity , — By the same means, therefore, and from 
the same, original that we come to have the idea of tiijae, we 
have also that idea which we call eternity ; viz., having got 
the idea of succession and duration, by reflecting on the 
traili of our own ideas, caused in us either by the natural 
appearances of those ideas coming constantly of themselves 
into our waking thoughts, or else caused by external ebjects 
successively affecting our senses ; and having from the revolu- 
tions of the sun got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, 
we can in our thoughts add such lengths of duration to ono 
another as often as we please, and apply them, so added, to 
durations past or to come : and this we can continue to do 
on, Without bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus tke length of the annual motion of the sun to 
duration, supposed before the sun’s or any other motion had 
its being; which is no more difldcult or absurd, than to 
apply <iie notion I have of the moving of a shadow one hour 
to-day upom the sun-dial to the duiation of something last 
night, V. g., the burning of a candle, which is now absolutely 
separate from all actual motion : and it is as impossible for 
the duration of that flame for an hour last night to co-exist 
with any motion that now is, or for ever shall be, as for any 
part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, 
to co-exist with the motion of the sun now. But yet this 
hinders not, but that having! the idea of the length of the 
motion of the shadoWo on a dial between the marks of two 
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hours, I can as distinctly measure in my thoughts the dura- 
tion of that candle-light last night, as I can the duration of' 
anything that does now exist : and it is no more than to 
thmk, that, had the sun shone then on the dial, .and moved 
after the same rate it doth now, the shadow on the dial would 
have passed from one hour-line to another whilst that flame 
of the candle lasted. ’’ 

28. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the 
idea I have of the length of certain periodical regular 
motions, neither of which motions do ever all at once exist, 
but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory derived 
from my senses or reflection; I can with the Siimo ease, and 
for the same reason, apjdy it in my thoughts to duration 
antecedent to all manner of motion, as well as to anything 
that IS but a minute or a day antecedent to the motion, that 
at this very moment the sun is in. All things past are 
equally and perfectly at rest; and to this way of oonsidera- 
tion of them are all one, whether they were before the 
beginning of the world, or But yesterday: the measuring of 
any duration by some motion depending not at all on the 
real cp-cxistence of that thing *to that motion, or any other 
periods of revolution, but the having a clear idea of the 
length of some periodical known motion, or otlier intervals 
of dnmtion in my mind, and applying that to the duration 
of the thing I would measure. 

29. Hence we see, that some men imagine the duration of 
the world, from its first existence to this present year 1689, 
to have been five tlioiisand six hundred and thirty-nine 
years, or equal to five thousand six hundred ^CUd thirty-nine 
annual revolutions of the sun, and others a great deal more; 
as the Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander 
counted twenty-three thousand years from the rei^ of«the 
sun; and the Chinese now, who account the® world three 
millions two hundred and sixty-nme thousand years old, or 
,more ; which longer duration of the world, according to their 

Young, in his Night Thoughts, has expressed a similar idea — 

“ Tlie bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But fiom its loss. To give it, then, a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn souni^ If heard anght, 

It IS the knell of ray departed hours 

Where are they? — Wuh the yeai^ heyoiid the flood/* — Ed. 
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computation, though I should not believe to be true, yet 1 
' can equally imagine it with them, and as truly understand, 
and say one is longer than the other, as I understand, that 
Methusalem’s life was longer than Enoch’s And if the 
common reckoning of five thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine should be true, (as it may be as well as any other 
assigned,) it hinders not at all my imagining what others 
mean when they make the world one thousand yeai-s older, 
since every one mdy with the same facility imagine (I do not 
say believe) the world to be fifty thousand years old, as five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-nine; and may as well 
conceive the duration of fifty thousand yearn as five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it ajipl^ars, that, to 
the measuring the duration of anything by time, it is not 
requisite that that thiug should be co-existent to the motion 
we measure by, or any other periodical revolution, but it 
suffices t® this . purpose, that we have the idea of the length 
of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in our 
minds apply to duration, with which the motion or 
appearance never co-existed. 

30, For, as in the history of the creation delivered by 

Moses, I can imagme that light existed three ^ days 
before the sun was, or had any motion, barely by thinking 
that the duration of light before the sun was created was so 
long as (if the sun had moved then as it doth now) would 
have been equal to three of his diurnal revolutions; so by 
the same way I can have an idea of the chaos or angels 
being created before there was either light or any continued 
motion, a miifate, an ^ hour, a day, a year, or one thousand 
years. For if I can but consider duration equal to oue 
mini\te before either the being or motion of any body, I can 
add^Xin^lninute more till I come to sixty; and by the same 
way of addihg minutes, hours, or years (i.e., such or such 
parts of the sun’s revolutions, or any other period whereof I 
have the idea) proceed in infinitum, and suppose a duration 
exceeding as many such periods as I can reckon, let me add* 
whilst I will; which I think is the notion we have of 
eternity, of whose infinity we have no other notion than we 
have of the infinity of number, to which we can add for ever 
without end. ^ 

31. And thus I think it is plain, that from those two 
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fountains of all knowledge before mentioned, viz., reflection 
and sensation, we get ideas of duration, and the measures 
of it. 

For, First, by observing what passes in our minds, how our 
ideas there in train constantly some vanish and others begin 
to appear, we come by the idea of succession. 

Secondly, by observing a distance in the parts of this suc- 
cession, we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly, by sensation observing certain appearances at 
certain regular and seeming equidistant periods, we get the 
ideas of certain lengths or measures of duration, as minutes, 
hours, days, years, &c. 

Fourthly, by being able to repeat those measures of time or 
ideas of stated length of duration in our minds as often as we 
will, we can come to imagine ^duration where nothing does 
really endure or exist , and thus we ihiagine to-morrow, next 
year, or seven years hence. 

Fifthly, by being able to repeat id('as of any “length of time, 
as of a minute, a year, or arb age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and adding them one to another, without ever 
coming to the end of such addition any nearer than we can 
to the*end of number, to which we can always add ; we come 
by the idea of eternity as the future eternal duration of our 
souls, as well as the eternity of that infinite Being, which 
must necessarily have always existed. 

Sixthly, by considering any part of infinite duration, as set 
out by periodical measures, we come by the idea of what we 
call time in geneml. 


CHAPTER XY. 

OF DURATION AND EXPANSION, CONSIDERED TpOETHER. 

1. Both capable of greater and less — Though we have in 
the precedent chapters dwelt pretty long on the considerations 
of space and duration, yet, they being ideas of general concern- 
ment that have something very abstruse and peculiar in their 
nature, the comparmg them one with another may perhaps be 
of use for their illustration ; and we may have the more clear 
and distinct conception of t^em by taking a view of them 
together. Distance or space, in its gimple abstract concep- 
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tion, to avoid confusion, I call expansion, to distinguish it 
from extension, which by some is used to express this distance 
only as it is in the solid parts of matter, and so includes, or at 
least intimates the idea of body; whereas the idea of pure 
distance includes no such thing. I prefer also the word ex- 
pansion to space, because space is often appbed to distance of 
fleeting successive parts which never exist together, as well as 
to those which are permanent. In both these (viz , expan- 
sion and duration} the mind has this common idea of continued 
lengths, capable of greater or less quantities : for a man has 
as clear an idea of the difference of the length of an hour and 
a day, as of an inch and a foot. 

2. Expansion not hounded by Matter . — Jhc mind having 
got the idea of the length of any part of expansion, l(*t it be a 
span, or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been 
said, repeat that idea; and so, adding it to the former, en- 
large its, idea of length, and make it eipial to two sjiaiis, or 
two paces, and so as often as it will, till it equals the dis- 
tance of any parts of the earth one from another, and increase 
thu^ till it amounts to the distance of the sun or remotest 
star. By such a progressicm as this, setting out from the 
place where it is, or any other place, it can proceed ai/d pass 
beyond aU those lengths, and find nothing to stop its going 
on, either in or without body. It is true, we can easily in 
our thoughts come to the end of solid extension; the extre- 
mity and bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive 
at : but when the mind is there it finds nothing to hinder its 
progress into this endless expansion; of that it can neither 
find nor concecrve any.,end. Nor let any one say, that, beyond 
the bounds of body, there is nothing at all, unless he will 
confine God within the limits of matter. Solomon, whose 
undei’sWiUing was filled and enlarged with wisdom, seems to 
have other thoughts when he says, Heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee:” and he, I think, very much 
magnifies to himself the capacity of his own understanding 
who persuades himself that he can extend his thoughts further 
than God exists, or imagine any expansion where he is not. 

3. Nor Duration by Motion . — Just so is it in duration. 
The mind having got the idea of any length of duration, can 
double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but 
beyond the existence of aU corporeal beings, and all the mea- 
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Bures of time, taken from the great bodies of all the world 
and their motions. But yet every one easily admits, that, t 
though we make duration boundless, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, every one easily 
allows, fills eternity j and it is hard to find a reason why any 
one should doubt that he likewise fills immensity. His infi- 
nite being is certainly as boundless one way as another ; and 
methinks it ascribes a little too much to matter to say, where 
there is no body there is nothing. 

4. Wh]/ Men more easily admit infinite Duration than inji- 
nite Expansion . — Hence I think we may learn the reason 
why every one familiarly and without the least hesitation 
speaks of and supposes eternity, and sticks not to ascribe 
infinity to duration; but it is with more doubting and re- 
serve that many admit or supppse the infinity of s])ace. Tho 
reason vy^hereof seems to me to be ^his, that duration and 
extension being used as names of alFections belo^iging to 
other beings, we easily conceive in God infinite duration, and 
wo cannot avoid doing so. but not attiibutmg to him exten- 
sion, but only to matter, which is finite, we are apter to dfiubt 
of the existence of expansion without matter; ot which alone 
we commonly suppose it an attribute. And therefore, when 
men pursue their thoughts of space they are ^)t to stop at 
the confines of body ; as if space were there at an end too, 
and reached no fuit/her. Or if their ideas, upon considera- 
tion, carry them further, yet they term what is beyond the 
limits of the universe imaginary space, as if it were nothing, 
because there is no body existing in it. Whereas duration, 
antecedent to all body and to the motions wlttch it is mea- 
sured by, they never term imaginary, because it is never 
supposed void of some other real existence. And if the 
names of things may at all direct our thoughts ■W^wardsjbhe 
Onginal of men’s ideas, (as I am apt to think tW^y may veiy 
much,) one may have occasion to think by the name dui'atioii, 
that the continuation of existence, with a kind of resistance 
‘to any destructive force, and the continuation of solidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and, if we will look into 
the minute anatomical parts of matter, is little different from, 
hardness) were thought to have some analogy, and gave occa- 
sion to words so near of kin ^ dui’are and durum esse. And 
that durare is applied to the idea of Jiardness as well as that 
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of existence we see in Horace, Epod. xvi. /‘Ferro duravit 
‘ secula.” But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever 
pursues his own thoughts, will find them sometimes laimch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of space or 
expansion; the idea whereof is distinct and separate from 
body, and all other things, which may, (to those who please,) 
be a subject of further meditation. 

5. Time to Duration is as Place to Expansion . — Time in 
general is to duration as place to expansion. They are so 
much of those boundless oceans of eternity and immensity as 
is set out and distinguished from the rest, as it were by land- 
marks ; and so are made use of to denote the position of finite 
I’eal beings, in respect one to another, in those uniform infinite 
oceans of duration and space. These rightly considered, are 
only ideas of determinate distances from certam known points, 
fixed in distinguishable sensible thmgs, and supposed to keep 
the same ^iistance one from another. From such points ^xed 
in sensible beings we reckon, and from them we measure our 
portions of those infinite quantifies; which, so considered, 
are that which we call time and place. For duration and 
space being in themselves uniform and boundless, the order 
and position of things, without such known settled points, 
.would bo lost^in them; and all things would lie jumbled in 
an incurable confusion. 

6. Time and Place are taken for so much of either as 'are 
set out hy the Existence and Motion of Bodies — Time and 
place, taken thus for determinate distinguishable portions of 
those infinite abysses of space and duration, set out or sup- 
posed to be diiftinguisbed from the rest by marks and known 
boundaries, have each of them a twofold acceptation. 

Fii’st, time in general is commonly taken for so much of 
infinite cl'^^xation as is measured by and co-existent with the 
existence and> motions of the gi*eat bodies of the universe, as 
far as we know anything of them: and m this sense time 
begins and ends with the frame of this sensible world as in 
♦ these phrases before mentioned, Before all time, or. When . 
time shall be no more. Place likewise is taken sometimes for 
that portion of infinite space which is possessed by and com- 
prehended within the material woidd; and is thereby dis- 
tinguished from the rest of ex^pansion, though this may be 
more properly called extension than place. Within these 
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two are confined, and by the observable parts of them are 
measured and determined, the pai’ticular time or duration 
and the particular extension and place of all corf>oreal beings. 

7. Sometimes for so mucK of either as we design hy Measures 
taken from the Bulk, or Motion of Bodies, — Secondly, some- 
times the word time is used in a larger sense, and is applied 
to parts of that infinite dui'ation, not that were really dis- 
tinguished and measured out by this real existence, and 
periodical motions of bodies, that were appointed from the 
beginning to be for signs and for seasons and for days and 
years, and are accordingly our measures of time; but such 
other portions too of that infinite uniform duration which we, 
upon any occasion, do suppose equal to certain lengths of 
measured time, and so consider them as bounded and deter- 
mme<L For if we should suppose the creation, or fall of the 
angels was at the beginning of the Julian period, we should 
speak properly enough, and sliould be understood if we said 
it is a longer time since the creation of ailgels than the 
creation of the world, by sjven thousand six hundred and 
forty yeara : whereby we would mark out so much of that 
undistinguished duration as we {jiippose equal to, and would 
have admitted s^vcn thousand six hundred and forty annual 
revolutions of the sun, moving at the rate it now does. And 
thus likewise we sometimes speak of ])lace, distance, or bulk, 
in the grant inane beyond the confines of tlie world, when we 
consider so much of that space as is equal to, or capable to 
receive, a body of any assigned dimensions, as a cubic foot ; 
or do suppose a point in it at such a ccitain distance from 
any part of the umverse. ^ ^ 

8 They belong to all Beings — Where and when are ques- 
tions belonging to all finite existences, and are by us always 
reckoned from some known parts of tins sensible^jfQ£ld,*and 
from some certain epochs marked out to us by^the motions 
observable in it. Without some such fixed parts or periods, 
the order o'f things would be lost to our finite understandings 
in the boundless invariable oceans of duration and expansion ; 
which comprehend in them all finite beings, and m their 
full extent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are 
not to wonder thjxt we comprehend them not, and do so often 
find oyr thoughts at a loss, when we would consider them 
either abstractly in themselves, or as any way attributed to 
VOL. I. , Y 
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the first incomprehensible Being. But when applied to any 
particular finite beings, the extension of any body is so much 
of that infinfte space as the bulk of the body takes up. And 
place is the position of any body, when considered at a 
certain distance from some other. As the idea of the par- 
ticular duration of anything is an idea of that portion of 
infinite duration which passes during the existence of that 
thing; so the time when the thing existed is the idea of that 
space of duration which passed between some known and 
fixed period of duration, and the being of that thing. One 
shows the distance of the extremities of the bulk or existence 
of the same thing, as that it is a foot square, or lasted two 
years; the other shows the distance of it in place or existence 
from other fixed points of space or duration, as that it was 
in the middle of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the first degree of 
Taurus, and in the yeitr of our Lord 1671, or the 1000th 
year of the Julian period: all which distances we measure 
by joreconceived ideas of certain lengths of space and duration, 
as inches, feet, miles, and degree^ ; and in the other, minutes, 
days, and years, &c. 

9. AU the Farts of Extension are Extemjxm, and oil the 
Potfrts of Duration are Duration, — There is one thing more 
wherein space and duration have a great conformity; and 
that is, though they are justly reckoned amongst our simple 
ideas, yet none of the distinct ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of composition; it is the very nature of 
both of them to consist of parts ; but their parts being all of 
the same kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, 
hinder them not froin. having a place amongst simple ideas. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to so small a part of 
extension or duration as excluded divisibility, that would be, 
as warirthe indivisible unit or idea, by repetition of which 
it would m'^e its more enlarged ideas of extension and 
duration. But since the mind is not able to frame an idea 
of any space without parts, instead thereof it makes use of 
the common measures which, by familiar use in each countiy^ 
have imprinted themselves on the memory; (as inches and 
feet, or cubits and parasangs;* and so seconds, minutes, hours, 

* This, as the reader of the Anabasis will remember, is a Persian word, 
aignifymg “a league.” (Ansh. II. t). 161. Hutchin.) Herodolus, (II. 
6, and V. 63,) and Strabo, r(XI. t. il p. 788,) make "use of the word afl 
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days, and years in duration;) the mind makes use, T say, of 
such ideas as these as simple ones ; and these are the 
component parts of larger ideas, which the mind upon occasion 
makes by the addition of such known lengths which it is 
acquainted with. On the other side, the ordinary smallest 
measure we have of either is looked on as an unit in number, 
when the mind by division would reduce them into less 
fractions. Though on both sides, both in addition and 
division, either of space or duration, when the idea under 
consideration becomes very big or very small, its precise bulk 
becomes very obscure and confused ; and it is the number of 
its repeated additions or divisions that alone lemains clear 
and distinct, as will easily ajipear to any one who will let his' 
thoughts loose in the vast expansion of space, or divisibility 
of matter. Every part of duration is ^liiration too, and every 
part of extension is extension, both of them caj^able of 
addition or division in infinitum. But the leact portions of 
either of them, whereof we have clear and distinct ideas, 
may perhaps be fittest to b# considered by us as the sinjple 
ideas of that kind out of which our complex modes of space, 
extension, and duration are made up, and into which they 
can again be distinctly resolved. Such a small part in 
duration may be called a moment, and is the time of one 
idea in our minds, in the train of their ordinary succession 
there. The other, wanting a proi)er name, I know not 
whether I may be allowed to call a sensible point, mean- 
ing thereby the least particle of matter or sjiaco we can 
discern, which is ordinarily about a minute, and to the 
sharpest eyes seldom less than thirty •seconds of a circle, 
whereof the eye is the centre. 

10. TJieir Farts inseparable . — Expansion and dur^fjon have 
this further agreement, that, though they ai;o botTi con- 
sidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not separable 
one from another, no not even in thought : though the part« 
of bodies from whence we take our measure of the one, and 
the parts of motion, or rather the succession of ideas in our 
minds, from whence we take the measure of the other, may 

a road measure, ot thirty stadia. It is still, Reland observes, in use 
among the Persians, whose parasangiconsists of three miles, each 3,000 
cubits in length, each cubit of thirty mches, ea^h mch six barleycorns. — 
Ed. 
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be interrupted and separated ; as the one is often by rest, and 
the other is by sleep, which we call rest too. 

11. Dv/ration is aa a Line^ Expansion as a Solid. — But 
there is this manifest difference between them, that the ideas 
of length which we have of expansion are turned every way, 
and so make figure, and breadth, and thickness ; but duration 
is but as it were the length of one straight line, extended in 
infinitum, not capable of multipbcity, variation, or figure; 
but is one common measure of all existence whatsoever, 
wherein all things, whilst they exist, equally partake. For 
this present moment is common to all things that are now in 
being, and equally comprehends that part of their existence, 
as much as if they were all but one single being, and we may 
truly say, they all exist in the same moment of time. Whe- 
ther angels and spirits have any analogy to this, in respect to 
expansion, is beyond my comprehension;* and perhaps for 
us, who 'have understandings and comprehensions suited to 
out own preservation, and the ends of our own being, but 
not to the reality and extent of all other beings, it is near as 
hard to conceive any existence, or to have an idea of any real 
being, with a perfect negation of all manner of expansion, as 
it is to have the idea of any rcal existence with a perfect nega- 
tion of all manner of duration ; and therefore, what spirits have 
to do with space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. 
All that we know is, that bodies do each singly possess its 
proper poi-tion of it, according to the extent of solid parts, 
and thereby exclude all other bodies from having any share m 
that particular portion of space whilst it remains there. 

12. Duration has ^ver two Parts together y Expansion alto- 
gether. — Duration and time, which is a part of it, is the idea 
we. have qf perishing distance, of which no two parts exist 
to'^ethef^ 'but follow each other in succession, as expansion is 
the idea of' lasting distance, all whose parts exist together, 
and are not capable of successioir And therefore, though we 
cannot conceive any dmation without succession, nor can put 

* The reader who has any curiosity on this subject, may consult 
Antonie Le Grand’s Pnnciples of the Cartesian Philosophy, m which the 
whole nature and attributes of angels are made (to borrow the expressive 
language of Swift) “as clear as mud.” (Part'III. 110 et seq ) It is 
lamentable to behold the understandmg which was bestowed on man for 
better pui poses wasting itself on useless speculations upon what it can 
never compiehend. — E d. 
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it together in our thoughts that any being does now exist 
to-morrow, or possess at once more than the present moment 
of duration, yet we can conceive the eternal dui-ation of the 
Almighty far different from that of man, or any other finite 
being. Because man comprehends not in his knowledge or 
power all past and future things; his thoughts are l)ut of 
yesterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring foiih. 
What is once past he can never recal; and what is yet to 
come he cannot make present. What I say of man, I say of 
all finite beings ; who, though they may far exceed man in 
knowledge and power, yet are no more than the meanest 
creature, in comparison with God himself. Finite of any 
magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. God’s infi- 
nite duration being accompanied with infinite knowledge and 
infinite power, he sees all things, past and to come,* and 
they are no more distant from his* knowledge, no further 
removed from his sight than the [ivesent : they all lie under 
the same view; and there is nothing which Be cannot make 
exist each moment he ple^-ses. For the existence of all 
things depending upon his good pleasure, all things exist 
every moment that he thinks fit to have them exist. To 
conclude : expansion and dui^ation do mutually embrace and 
comprehend each other; every part of space being in every 
pait of duration, and every part of duration in every part of 
expansion. Such a combination of two distinct ideas is, I 
suppo.se, scarce to be found m all that great variety we do or 
can conceive, and may afford matter to further speculation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OF NUMBER. 

1. Number the simplest and most universal j®S^’AMOifGST 
all the idesLS we have, as" there is none suggesteef to the mind 

* Aa the augurs of antiquity^were supposed to know by the power of 
the Divinity, their minds were said to grasp the three divisions of time — ^ 
the past, the present, and the future — as God does. Thus Homer, speak- 
ing of Calchas, otwvoTroXwj/ dpiffroc, says, 

“ Whose comprehensive view ; 

The past, the present, and the future knew." 
as Pope renders the epic Ime, — ^ 

rd r iopra rd r Trpo r loi/ra,” — Ed, 
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by more ways, so there is none mor® simple than that of 
unity, or one. It has no shadow of variety or composition 
in it;* every object our senses are employed about, every 
idea in our iinderstandings, every thought of our minds, 
brings this idea along with it : and therefore it is the most 
intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement to 
all other things, the most lUuversal idea we have. For num- 
ber applies itself to men, angels, actions, thoughts, everything 
that either doth exist, or can be imagined. 

2. It8 Modes made hy Addition. — B’ repeating this idea in 
our minds, and adding the repetitio/B together, we come by 
the complex ideas of the modes it. Thus by adding one 
to * one, we have the complex ica of a couple; by putting 
twelve units together, we have the complex idea of a dozen ; 
and so of a score, or a million, or any other number. 

3. Each Mode distinU . — The simple modes of numbers are 
of all other the most distinct ; every the least variation, which 
is an unit, making each combination as clearly different from 
that which approacheth nearest- to it, as the most remote; 
two being as distinct ft^m one, as two hundred ; and the idea 
of two as distinct from the rdea of three, as the magnitude of 
the whole earth is from that of a mite. This is noo so in 
other simple modes, in which it is not so easy, nor perhaps 
possible for us to distinguish betwixt two approaching ideas, 
which yet are really different. For who wdl undertake to 
find a difference between the white of this paper and that of 
the next degree to it, or can form distinct ideas of every the 
least excess in extension! 

4. TherefoTf DeTruyystTOLtions in Numbers the most precise . — 
The clearness and distinctness of each mode of number from 
all others, even those that approach nearest, makes me apt 
to^thint demonstrations in numbers, if they are not more 
evident and, exact than in extension, yet they are more general 
in their use, and more determinate in their application, be- 
cause the ideas of numbers are more precise and distinguish- 
able than ^in extension, where every equality and excess are 
not so easy to be observed or measured ; because oui* thoughts 
cannot in space arrive at any determined smallness, beyond 

♦ The idea of unity enters into our conception of God, “in whom 
there is neither variableness nor shadow of turning;” a glorious ex- 
pression, which possibly suggested the one in the text — E d. 
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which it cannot go, as an unit ; and therefore the quantity 
or proportion of any the least excess cannot be discoverec^: 
which is clear otherwise in number, where, as has been said, 
ninety-one is as distinguishable from ninety as from nine 
thousand, though ninety-one be the next immediate excess 
to ninety. But it is not so in extension, where, whatsoever 
is more than just a foot or an inch, is not distinguishable 
from the standard of a foot or an inch ; and in lines which 
appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the other 
by innumerable parts ; nor can any one assign an angle, which 
shall be the next biggest to a right one. 

5. Names necessary to Numbers * — By the repeating, as has 
been said, the idea of an unit, and joining it to another unit, 
we make thereof one collective idea, marked by the name 
two : and whosoever can do this, and proceed on, still adding 
one more to the last collective idea which he had of any 
number, and gave a name to it, nipy count, or have ideas for 
several collections of units, distinguished ofie from another, 
as far as he hath a series of names for following numbers, and 
a memory to retain that series, with their several names; all 
numeration being but still the»adding of one unit more, and 
givitg to the whole together, as comprehended m one idea, a 
new or distinct name or sign, whereby to know it from those 
before and after, and distinguish it from every smaller or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add one to 
one, and so to two, and so go on with his tale, taking still 
with him the distinct names belonging to every progression; 
and so again, by subtracting an unit from each collection,* 
retreat and lessen them ; is capable qf all the ideas of num- 
bers within the compass of his language, or for which he 
hath names, though not perhaps of more. For the several 
simple modes of numbers, being in our mwadapbut sO^many 
combinations of units, which have no variety* #\or are capable 
of any other difference but more or less, names or marli for 
each distinct combination seem more necessaiy than in any 
other sort of ideas. For without such names or marks vm 
can hardly well make use of numbers in reckoning, especially 
where the combination is made up of any great multitude of 
units; which, put together without a name or mark to di&- 
tinguish that precise collection, will hardly be kept fixim 
being a heap in contusion. 
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6. This I think to be the recoson why some Americans I 
have spoken with, (who were otherwise of quick and rational 
parts enough,) could not, as we do, by any means count to one 
thousand, nor had any distinct idea of that number, though 
•they could reckon very well to twenty; because their lan- 
guage being scanty, and accommodated only to the few neces- 
saries of a needy, simple life, unacquainted either with trade 
or mathematics, had no words in it to stand for one thousand ; 
so that when they were discoursed with of those greater 
numbers, they would show the hairs of their head, to express 
a great multitude which they could not number : which in- 
ability, I suppose, proceeded from their want of names. The 
Tououpinambos had no names for numbers above live; any 
number beyond that they made out by showing their fingers, 
and the fingers of others who were present.* And I doubt 
not but we ourselves might distinctly number in words a 
great deal further than we usually do, would we find out but 
some fit denomination to signify them by; whereas, in the 
way we take now to name them,f by millions of millions of 
millions, <fec., it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at most, 
four and twenty decimal progressions, without confusion. 
But to show how much distinct names conduce to our Veil 
reckoning, or having useful ideas of numbers, let us see all 
these following figures in one continued line, as the marks of 
one number, v. g., 

Nonil- OctU- SeptJl- Sextll- Qulntrll- Oiiartril- Tril- 

linns. lions. lions. lions. lions. lions lions. Billions Millions. Units 

857324 162486 345896 437918 423147 248100 235421 261734 368149 62313 / 

The ordinary way of naming this number in English, will 

* Histoire d’un Voyage, i’ait en la Terre du Bresil, par Jean de Lery, 
chap. XX. pp. 307 — 382. 

Nearly all systems of arithmetic are founded on the decimal progres- 
sion, Q?)tamefi'^u ."ilit by counting the fingers, and proceeding after the 
manner of the Tl^iloupinambos. The value of the several systems of 
arithmetic has been discussed by La Place, in a discourse dehvered 
to the Normal School — Vous concevL-j par les principes m^taphy- 
siquea sur lesquels est fond^ notre systbme de numeration, que nen 
L’obligeoit de s’en tenir A dix caractferes; on pouvait en employes 
plus ou moins II parait trbs* probable que le nombre des doigts est ce 
qui a determine Varithm^tique ddcimale. Lea hommes primitivement 
ont compt^ par leurs doigts jusqu’ A dix* mais de ce que cette arithmd- 
tique 4tait bonne dans Venfance des societ^s, est-elle maintenant la meil- 
leure? C’eat ce que ifoua allons examiner.” (Arithm^tique d’EmUe^ 
p. 460. Lausanne 1823.) — 
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be the often repeating of millions, of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, (whic|;j 
is the denomination of the second six figures.) In which 
way, it will be very hard to have any distinguishing notions 
of this number; but whether, by giving every six figures a* 
new and orderly denomination, these, and perhaps a great 
many more figures m progression, might not easily be coimted 
distinctly, and ideas of them both got more easily to our- 
selves, and more plainly signified to others, I leave it to be 
considered. This I mention only to show how necessary 
distinct names are to numbering, without pretendmg to 
introduce new ones of my invention. 

7. Why Children number not earlier . — Thus children, either 
for want of name^ to mark the several progressions of num- 
bers, or not having yet the faculty to collect scattered ideas 
into complex ones, and range them In a regular order, and so' 
retain them in their memories, as is necessary to reckoning; 
do not begin to number very early, nor proceed in it very 
far or steadily, till a good svhile after they are well furnished 
with good store of other ideas: and one may often cibserve 
them discourse and reason pw^tty well, and have very clear 
conceptions of several other things, before they can tell 
twenty. And some, through the default of their memories, 
who cannot retain the several combinations of numbers with 
their names annexed in their distinct orders, and the de- 
pendence of so long a train of numeral progressions, and their 
relation one to another, are not able all their lifetime to 
reckon, or regularly go over any moderate senes of numbers. 
For he that will count twenty, or ♦have any idea of that 
number, must know that nineteen went before, with the 
distinct name or sign of every one of them, as they stand 
marked in their order; for wherever this faik^gap is jnade, 
the chain breaks, and the progress in numbe#ing can go no 
further. So that to reckon right, it is re[iuired, 1. That the 
mind distinguish carefujlfy two ideas, which are difierent one 
from another only by tfce addition or subtraction of one unit* 
2. T^t it retain in memory the names or marks of the several 
combinations, from an unit to that number; and that not 
confusedly, and at random, but in that exact order that the 
numbers follow one anothe^r: in either of which, if it trips, 
the whole business of numbering will be disturbed, and there 
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will remain only the confused idea of multitude, but the ideas 
T^ecessary to distinct numeration will not be attained to. 

8. Nvmber imamres all Meamrahles . — This further is ob- 
servable in numbers, that it is that which the mind makes 
’-use of in measuring all things that by us are measurable, 
which principally are expansion and duration; and our idea 
of infinity, even when applied to those, seems to be nothing 
but the infinity of number. For what else are our ideas of 
eternity and immensity, but the repeated additions of certain 
ideas of imagined parts of duration and expansion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no end of addi- 
tion; for such kn inexhaustible stock, number (of all other 
our ideas) most clearly furnishes us with, as is obvious to 
every one: for let a man collect into one sum as great a 
number as he pleases, this multitude, how great soever, lessens 
not one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the^ end of the inexhaustible stock of number, where 
still there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken 
out. And this endless addition o^:; addibility (if any one like 
the word better) of numbers, so apparent to the mind, is that, 
I think, which gives us the dearest and most distinct idea 
of infinity : of which more in the following chapter. 


CHAPTEE XYII. 

OF INFINITY. 

1. Infinity, in its original Intervtion, aitrihuted to Space^ 
Dn/ration, and li umber. — He that would know what kind of 
idea it is to which we ^ve the name of infinity, cannot do it 
better than by considering to what infinity is, by the mind, 
more^ immedhtdy attributed, and then how the mind cornea 
to frame it, 

Finite and infinite seem to me to be looked upon by the 
mind as the modes of quantit)^, and to be attributed 
(.primarily, in their first designatioi, only to those things 
which have pgnrts, and are capable of increase or diminution 
by the addition or subtraction of any the least part: and 
such are the ideas of space, duration, and number, which we 
have considered in the foregoing chapters. It is true, that we 
cannot but be assured that the great God, of whom and from 
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whom are all things, is incomprehensibly infinite : but yet, 
when we apply to that first and supreme Being our idea^of 
infinite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it 
primarily in respect to his duration and ubiquity; and, I 
think, more figuratively to his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
and other attributes, which are properly mexhaustible and 
incomprehensible, <fcc. For, when we call them infinite, we 
have no other idea of this infinity, but what carries with it 
some reflection on, and imitation of, that number or extent 
of the acts or objects of God’s power, wisdom, and goodness, 
which can never be supposed so great or so many, which 
these attributes will not always surmount viud exceed, let us 
multiply them in our thoughts as far as wo can, with all the 
infimty of endless number. I do not pretend to say how 
these attributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the 
reach of our narrow capacities. • They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all possible perfection: but this, I say, 
is our way of conceiving them, and these bur ideas of their 
infinity. ^ 

2. Tlie Idea of Finite easily goL — Finite, then, and^infinite, 
being by the mind looked oji as modifications of expansion 
and duration, the next thing to be considered, is, how the 
mind comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no 
great diflB.culty. The obvious portions of extension that 
afiect our senses, carry with them into the mind the idea of 
finite; and the ordinary periods of succession, whereby we 
measure time and dui’ation, as hours, days, and years, are 
bounded lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by those 
boundless ideas of eternity and imipensitje since the objects 
we converse with come so much short of any approach dr 
proportion to that largeness. 

3. How we come by the Idea of Infinity^r:^'^^^ one that 
has any idea of any stated lengths of space, as ^ foot, finds that 
he can repeat that idea; and joining it to the former, make 
the idea of two feet ; >Jvnd by the addition of a third, three 
feet; and so on, wimout ever coming to an end of lys 
addition, whether of the same idea of a foot, or, if he 
pleases, of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any 
length, as a mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis 
magnus; for whichsoever of these he takes, and how often 
soever he doubles, or anj^ otherw^ multiplies it, he finds, 
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that after ho has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
eijlarged his idea as much as he pleases, he has no more 
reason to stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of such addition, 
than he was at first setting out. The power of enlarging his 
idea of space by further additions remaining still the same, 
he hence takes the idea of infinite space. 

4. Our Idea of Space boundless, — This, I think, is the way 
whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite space. It is a 
quite different consideration, to examime whether the mind 
has the idea of such a boimdless space actually existing, since 
our ideas are not always proofs of the existence of things; 
but yet, since thi!^ comes here in our way, I suppose I may 
say, that we are apt to think that space in itself is actually 
boundless; to which imagination the idea of space or expan- 
sion of itself naturally leads us.* For it being considered by 
us, either as the extensioU of body, or as existing by itself, 
without any solid matter taking it up, (for of such a void 
space we have libt only the idea, but I have proved, as I 
think, from the motion of body, its necessary existence,) it is 
impossible the mind should be ever able to find or suppose 
any end of it, or be stopped anywhere in its progress in this 
space, how far soever it extends its thoughts. Any bouhds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are so far from 
putting a stop to the mind in its further progress in space 
and extension, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for 
so far as that body reaches, so far no one can doubt of 
extension; and when we are come to the utmost extremity 
of body, what is there that can there put a stop, and satisfy 
the mind that it ia at^ the end of space, when it perceives 
that it is not; nay, when it is satisfied that body itself can 
move into it? For if it be necessary for the motion of body, 

• Space being /as shown in a former note) absolutely nothing but 
the capacity to contain body, no bounds can, of necessity, be set to 
it. But on this point the reader would L ^ well tp compare with what 
is said in the text the notions of Hobbes, m his Philosophia Pnma, 
C.' 7, § 12. His recapitulation is curious ^ud characteristic. — “ De 
spatio et tempore interminabili, dici non potest quod sit totum aut unwm ; 
non quia ex nuUis partibus componi potest , partes enim , quot 

cunque, cum singulse sint finitie, etiam siraul sumptae facient totum 
finitum. Non unum^ quia unutn non dicitur nisi ut comparatum ad 
alihd ; duo autem infinita spatia, vel du^ tempora infinita esse, inteliigi 
non potest.” — E d. 
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that there should be an empty space, though ever so little, 
here amongst bodies, and if it be possible for body to mo^ 
in or through that empty space; nay, it is impossible for any 
particle of matter to move but into an empty space; the 
same possibility of a body’s moving into a void space, beyond 
the utmost bounds of body, as well as into a void space 
interspersed amongst bodies, will always remain clear and 
evident : the idea of empty pure space, whether within or 
beyond the confines of all bodies, beiilg exactly the same, 
differing not m nature, though in bulk; and there being 
nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So that 
wherever the mind places itself by an/ thought, either 
amongst or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea 
of space nowhere find any bounds, any end ; and so must 
necessarily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each 
part of it, to be actually infinite. 

b. And so of Duration , — As by the power, we find in 
ourselves of repeating, as often as we will, any idea of space, 
we get the idea of immensity, so, by being able to repeat 
the idea of any length of dumtion we have in ouT* minds, 
wi^h all the endless addition t>f number, we come by the idea 
of eternity. For we find in ourselves, we can no more come 
to an end of such repeated ideas, than wo can come to the 
end of number, which every one ])erceives ho cannot. But 
here again it is another question, quite different from our 
having an idtrn of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whose duration has been eternal. And as to this, 
I say, he that considers something now existing, must 
necessarily come to something etoriial. -But having spol^e 
of this in another place, I shall say here no more of it, 
but proceed on to some other considerations of our idea of 
infinity. ^ 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable of iTijimity , — If it be 
so, that our idea of ^infinity be got from the power we 
observe in ourselvesybf repeating, without end, our own 
ideas, it may he demimded, why we do not attribute infiake 
to other ideas, as well as those of space and duration ;” since 
they may bo as easily, and as often repeated in our minds as 
the other; and yet nobody ever thinks of infinite sweetness, 
or infinite whiteness, thoi^gh he can repeat the idea of sweet 
or white, as frequently as thos^ of a yard or a day] To 
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wliicli I answer, all the ideas that are considered as having 
p^rts, and are capable of increase by the addition of any 
equal or less parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of 
infinity; because with this endless repetition there is con- 
Itoued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. But 
in other ideas it is not so ; for to the largest idea of exten- 
sion or duration that I at present have, the addition of any 
the least part makes an increase ; but to the perfectest idea I 
have of the whitest 'whiteness, if I add another of a less or 
equal whiteness, (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 
the idea,) it makes no increase, and enlarges not my idea at 
all; and therefor^' the different ideas of whiteness, &c., are 
called degrees. For those ideas that consist of parts are 
capable of being augmented by every addition of the least 
part j but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of 
snow yielded yesterday to our sight, and another idea of 
white from another parcel of snow you see to-day, and put 
them together m your mind, they embody, as it were, and 
run into one, and the idea of whiteness is not at all 
increased; and if we add a less degree of whiteness to a 
greater, we are so far from increasing, that we diminish it. 
Those ideas that consist not of parts cannot be augmented 
to what proportion men please, or be stretched beyond what 
they have received by their senses; but space, dumtion, and 
number, being capable of increase by repetition, leave in the 
mind an idea of endless room for more : nor can we conceive 
anywhere a stop to a further addition or progression^ 
and so those ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought 
of infinity. 

7, Difference between InjimMrg' of Spacey and Space infinite , — 
Though our idea of infinity arise from the contemplation of 
quantify, and .adless increase the mind is able to make 
in quantity, by Hhe repeated additions of what portions 
thereof it pleases; yet I guess we (;ause great confusion in 
our thoughts, when we join infinity W any supposed idea of 
qijintity the mind can be thought to nave, and so discourse 
or reason about an infinite quantity, viz., an infinite space, or 
an infinite duration. For our idea of infinity being, as I 
think, an endless growing idea, by the idea of any quantity 
the mind has, being at that time tq>'minated in that idea, (for 
be it as great as it will, it cfin bo no greater tl^ it is,) to join 
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infinity to* it, i? to adjust a standing measure to a growing 
bulk ; and therefore I think it is not an insignificant subtilty^ 
if I say that we are carefully to distinguish between the idea 
of the infinity of space, and the idea of a space infinite : the 
first is nothing but a supposed endless progression of the 
mind, over what repeated ideas of space it pleases; but to 
have actually in the mind the idea of a space infinite, is to 
suppose the mind already passed over, and actually to have a 
view of all those repeated ideas of spac« which an endless 
repetition can never totally represent to it; which carries in 
it a plain contradiction. 

8. ITe have no Idea of infinite Space. — TMs, perhaps, will 
be a little plainer, if wo consider it in numbers. The infinity 
of numbers, to the end of whose addition every one perceives 
there is no approach, easily appears to any one that reflects 
on it : but how clear soever this* idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite dumber. What- 
soever positive ideas we h^ve in our minds of any space, 
duration, or r. umber, let them bo ever so great, they are still 
finite ; but when we suppose# an inexhaustible remainder, 
fromT which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 
mind an endless progression of thought, without ever com- 
pleting the idea, there we have our idea of infinity : which, 
though it seems to be pretty clear when wo consider nothing 
else in it but the negation of an end, yet, when we would 
fmrne in our minds the idea of an infinite space or duration, 
that idea is very obscure and confused, because it is made up 
of two parts, very different, if not yiconsi^tent. For .let a 
man frame in his mind an idea of any space or number, as 
great as he will : it is plain the mind rests and terminates in 
that idea, which is* contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
consists in a supposed endless progression: a«d therefore I 
think it is that we are so easily confounded, when we come 
to argue and reason alr^it infinite space or duration, (kc. ; 
because the parts of s^h an idea not being perceived to b^ 
as they are, inconsistent, the one side or other always per- 
plexes, whatever consequences we draw from the other ; as an 
idea of motion not passing on would perplex any one who 
should argue from such an idea, which is not better than an 
idea of motion at rest : an^ such a^pther seems to me to be 
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the idea of a space, or (which is the same thing) a number 
infinite, i. e., of a space or number which the mind actually 
iias, and so views and terminates in; and of a space or 
number, which, in a constant and endless enlarging and pro- 
o gression, it can in thought never attain to. For how large 
soever an idea of space I have in my mind, it is no larger 
than it is that instant that I have it, though I be capable 
the next instant to double it, and so on in infinitum ; for that 
alone is infinite which has no bounds, and that the idea of 
infinity in which our thoughts can find none. 

9. Number affords us the dearest Idea of hifinity , — But of 
all other ideas, ^ t is number, as I have said, which I think 
furnishes us with the clearest and most distinct idea of 
infinity we are capable of. For even in space and duration, 
when the mind pursues the idea of infinity, it there makes 
use of the ideas and repetitions of numbei*s, as of millions and 
millions of miles, or years, which are so many distinct ideas, 
kei>t best by ntimber from running into a confused heap, 
wherein the mind loses itself ; andjvhen it has added together 
as many millions, &c., as it pleases, of known lengths of space 
or duration, the clearest idea, it can get of infinity, is the 
confused, incomprehensible remainder of endless addible 
numbers, which affords no prospect of stop or boundary. 

10. Our different Gonceptiom of the Infinity of Number, 
Duration, and Expansion . — It will, perhaps, give us a little 
further light into the idea we have of infinity, and discover 
to us, that it is nothing but the infinity of numlDer applied to 
determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the distinct 
ideas, if we consider th^.t number is not generally thought by 
us infinite, whereas duration and extension are apt to be so ; 
which arisen from hence, that in number we ai’e at one end, as 
it were ; for Ahere being in number nothing less than an 
unit, we therci etop, and are at an end ; but in addition, or 
increase of number, we can set no bounds. And so it is like 
a line, whereof one end terminatit^ with us, the other is 
<i>xtended still forwards beyond all thL^ we can conceive ; but 
in space and duration it is otherwise. For in duration we 
consider it, as if this hne of number w'ere extended both ways 
to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and mfinite length; 
which is evident to any one that will but reflect on what 
consideration he hath o^ eternity; which, I suppose, he will 
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find to be npthing else but the turning this infinity of number 
both ways, k parte ante, and h, parte post, as they speak.^ 
For when we would consider eternity, h parte ante, what do 
we but, beginning from ourselves and the present time we 
are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, or any 
other assignable portion of duration past, with a prospect of 
proce^ing in such addition, with all the infinity of number! 
and when we would consider eternity, k parte post, we just after 
the same rate begin from ourselves, and reckon by multiplied 
periods yet to come, still extending that line of number, as 
before. And these two being put together, ^e that infinite 
duration we call eternity : which, as we turn our view either 
way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, because we still 
turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e., the power still 
of adding more. , 

11. The same happens also in space, wherein conceiving 
ourselves to be, as it were, in the centre, we (Jo on .all sides 
pursue those mdetermmable hues of number; and reckoning 
any way from ourselves, a yard, mile, diameter of the earth, 
or orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add others to 
them as often as we will ; and h^ng no more reason to set 
bouncis to those repeated ideas than we have to set bounds to 
number, we have that indeterminable idea of immensity. 

1 Divisibility , — And since, in any bulk of matter, 

our thoughts can never arrive at the utmost divisibility, 
therefore there is an apparent infinity to us also in that, 
which has the infinity also of number; but with this difference, 
tliat, in the former considerations of the infinity of space and 
duration, we only use addition of numbers; whereas this is 
like the division of an unit into its fractions, wherein the 
mind also can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 
additions;* it being indeed, but the additioh still of n«w 
numbers : though in the addition of the one, we tan have no 
more the positive idea of a snace infinitely great, than, in the 
division of the other, we ca^have the idea of a body infinitely 
little ; our idea of infinijp being, as I may say, a growmg or 
fugitive idea, stiU in a boundless progression, that can stop no- 
where. 

See Hobbes, Phil Pnm. c vii § 13, where the same doctrine is 
inaintamed , and compare Descartes ^editat. VI. p. 43 ; Ant. Le Grand, 
Inst. Phil. Part IV. art. vi p. 153 et seq. — E d. 
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13. No positive Idea of Injmity , — Though it be hard, T 

^ think, to find any one so absurd as to say he has the positi’s^e 
idea of an actual infinite number j the infinity whereof h'es 
only in a power still of adding any combination of units to 
any former number, and that as long and as much as one 
will ; the like also being in the infinity of space and duration, 
which power leaves always to the mind room for endless ad- 
ditions; yet there be those who imagine they have jjositive 
ideas of infinite duration and space. It would, I think, be 
enough to destroy any such positive idea of infinite, to ask 
him that has fit, whether he could add to it or not ; which 
would easily show the mistake of such a positive idea. We 
can, I think, have no positive idea of any space or duration 
which is not made up, and commensurate to repeated numbeis 
of feet or yards, or days and years, which are the common 
measures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and 
whereby we jiidge of the greatness of this sort of quantities. 
And therefore, since an infinite idea of space or duration 
must needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other 
infinity than that of number, capable still of further addition ; 
but not an actual positive idea of a number infinite. For, I 

* think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together 
(as are all lengths whereof we have the positive ideas) can 
never otherwise produce the idea of infinite, than as number 
does ; which, consisting of additions of finite units one to an- 
other, suggests the idea of infinite, only by a power we find 
we have of still increasing the sum, and adding more of the 
same kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of such 
progression. 

14. They who would prove their idea of infinite to be 
positive^ seem to me to do it by a pleasant argument, taken 
from the negation of an end, wliich being negative, the nega- 
tion of it Is positive. He that considers that the end is, in 
body, but the extremity or suporfices of that body, will not 
perhaps be forward to grant that end is a bare negative . 
and he that perceives the end of iH's pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think that the end is something more than a 
pure negation. Nor is it, when applied to duration, the bare 
negation of existence, but more properly the last moment ot 
it. But if they will have the, end to be nothing but the bare 
negation of existence^ I am sure they cannot deny but the 
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beginning is the first instant of being, and is not by any body 
conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore, by their own 
argument, the idea of eternal, h parte ante, or of a duration 
Without a beginning, is but a negative idea. 

15. W/uit IS 'positive, what negative, in our Idea of infinite . — 
The idea of infinite has, I confess, something of positive in all 
those,things we apply to it. Wlien we would think of infi- 
nite space or duration, we at first step ijsually make some 
veiy large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or miles, which 
possibly wo double and multiply several times All that we 
thus amass together in our thoughts is pojfitive, and the 
assemblage of a great number of positive ideas of space or 
duration. But what still remains bey#nd tJiis, we have no 
more a positive distinct notion of, than a me-rincr has of the 
depth of the sea, wlit're, having let (iown a large portion of 
Ills sounding-line, he reaches no bottom . whereby he knows 
the depth to be so many fathoms, and more; but hbw much 
the more is, he hath no distinct notion at all ; and could he 
always supply new line, and find the jilummet always ^ink, 
without ever stopping, ho would be something in tlie ])ostui’e 
of th^ mind reaching after a complete and positive idea of 
infinity.* In which case, let this line be ten, or one thou- 
sand fathoms long, it ecpially discovers wliat is beyoiul it, 
and gives only this confused and coinpamtivc idea, tliat this 
is not all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the mind 
comprehends of any sjiacc, it has a ])o.sitive idea of; but in 
endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, 
always advancing, the idea is still imperfect and incomplete. 
So much space as the mind takes a viev^ of m its contem])la- 
tion of greatness, is a clear picture, and jiositive in the under- 
standing: but infinite is still greater. 1. Tl^en the idea of 
so much is positive and clear. 2 The idea ot greater is also 
cleur, but it is but a comparative idea, viz., the idea of so 
much greater as cannot be comprehended ; and this is plainly 
negative, not positive. he has no positive clear idea of 

the largeness of any extMsion, (which is that sought for in 
the idea of infinite,) that has not a comprehensive idea of the 


* The expression here employed by Locke adinir.i])ly paints the effort 
of the mind in the great act he speaks of. Indeed, all his speculationg 
on this sublet deserve the most profound attantion. — E d. 
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dimensions of it ; and such, nobody, I think, pretends to in 
what is infinite. For to say a man has a positive clear idea 
of any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reason- 
• able as to say, he has the positive clear idea of the number of 
the sands on the asa-shore, who knows not how many there 
be, but only that they are more than twenty. For just such a 
perfect and positive idea has he of an infinite space or dura- 
tion, who says it is^ larger than the extent or duration of ten, 
one hundred, one thousand, or any other number of miles, or 
years, whereof he has or can have a positive idea; which is 
all the idea, I t^ink, we have of infinite. So that what lies 
beyond our positive idea towards infinity, lies in obscurity, 
and has the indeterminate confusion of a negative idea, 
wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a »finite and narrow capacity; and that 
cannot but be very far from a positive complete idea, wherein 
the greatest part of what I would comprehend is left out, 
under the undeterminate intimation of being still gi’eater; 
for to say, that, having in any quantity measured so much, 
or gone so far, you are not yet at the end, is only to say that 
that quantity is greater. Sd that the negation of an end in 
any quantity is, in other words, only to say that it is bigger; 
and a total negation of an end is but carrying this bigger 
still with you, in all the progressions your thoughts shall 
make in quantity ; and adding this idea of still greater to all 
the ideas you have, or can be supposed to have, of quantity. 
Now whether such an idea as that be positive, I leave any 
one to consider. 

16 . We Imve no positive Idea of an infinite Duration , — I 
ask those who say they have a positive idea of eternity, whe- 
ther their idea^of duration includes in it succession, or not? 
If 'it does npt, they ought to show the difierence of their 
notion of (furation, when applied to an eternal Being, and to 
a finite , since, perhaps, tliere may be others as well as I, 
who will own to them their wefcness of understanding in 
this point, and acknowledge that\the notion they have of 
duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has duration, 
IS of a longer continuance to-day than it was yesterday. If, 
to avoid succession in external existence, they return to the 
pimctum stans of the school^ I suppose they wiU thereby 
very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear and 
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positive idea of* infinite duration, there being nothing more^ 
inconceivable to me than duration without succession. Be- 
sides, that pimctum stans, if it signify anything, being not 
quantum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak apprehensions cannot separate succession from any 
duration whatsoever, our idea of etemity can be nothing but 
of infinite succession of moments of duration, wherein any- 
thing does exist; and whether any one has, or can have, a 
positive idea of an actual infinite number, I leave him to 
consider, till his infinite number be so great that he himself 
can add no more to it; and as long as he increase it, I 
doubt he himself will think the idea he hath of it a little too 
scanty for positive infinity. / 

17. I think it unavoidable for every considering, rational 
creature, that will but examine hife own or any other 
existence, to havd the notion of an eternal, wise Being, who 
had no beginning: and such an idea of infiiiite duration I 
am sure I have. But this negation of a beginning, being 
but the negation of a positive thing, scarce gives me a 
positive idea of infinity; which^ whenever I endeavour to 
exten4 my thoughts to, I confess myself at a loss, and I find 
I cannot attain any clear comprehension of it. 

18. No positive Idea of infinite Space — He that thinks 
he has a positive idea of infinite space, will, when he 
considers it, find that he can no moie have a positive idea 
of the greatest, than he has of the least space. Fur in this 
latter, which seems the easier of the two, and more within 
our comprehension, we are capable only of compaiative 
idea of smallness, which will always be less than any one 
whereof we have the positive idea. All our positive ideas 
of any quantity, whether great or little, have ajways bounds; 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can ah^ys add ^o 
the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds . for that 
which remains either great or little, not being comprehended 
in that positive idea whio^ we have, lies in obscurity; and 
we have no other idea ^ it, but of the power of enlarging 
the one and diminishing the other, without ceasing. A 
pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle of matter 
to indivisibility, as the acutest thought of a mathematician ; 
and a surveyor may as soon# with his chain measure out 
infinite space, as a philosopher by the quickest flight of mind 
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^reach it, or by thinking comprehend it, which is to have a 
positive idea of it. He that thinks on a cube of an inch 
diameter, has a clear and positive idea of it in his mind, and 
so can frame one of I, and so on, till he has the idea 
in his thoughts of something very little ; but yet reaches not 
the idea of that incomprehensible littleness which division 
can produce. What remauis of smallness, is as far from his 
thoughts as when he first began; and tlierefore he never 
comes at all to have a clear and positive idea of that 
smallness which is consequent to infinite divisibility. 

19. WAat is ^'positive ^ wJiat negative^ in our Idea of Infinite* 

— Every one that looks towards infinity does, as I have said, 
at first glance make very large idea of that which he 

applies it to, let it be space or duration; and possibly he 
wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in his mind that first 
large idea ; but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having 
a positive clear idea of what remains to make up a 
positive infinite, than the country fellow had of the water, 
which was yet to come and phss the channel of the river 
where he stood ; 

** Ruflticua expectat dum defluRt amnis, at ille 
Labitur, etlabetur m omiie volubilis asvuin.”* 

20. Some think they have a positive Idea of Eternity^ and 
not of infinite Space . — There are some I have met with that 
put so much difference between infinite duration and infinite 
space, that they pei'suado themselves that they have a 
positive idea of eternity, but that they have not nor can 
have any idea of Infinite space. The reason of which 
mistake I suppose to be this : that, finding by a due contem- 
plation of causes and effects, that it is necessary to admit 
sohie eternal Being, and so to consider the real existence 
of that Being, as taken up and commensurate to their idea 
of eternity ; but, on the other side, not finding it necessary, 
but, on the contrary, apparently absurd, that no body should 
be infinite, they forwardly conclude that they have no idea C)f 
infinite space, because they can have no idea of infinite 
matter. Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected ; 
because the existence of matter is no ways necessary to the 

* Horat Epiai I. ii. 4^ et seq. : “Rusticus ille de quo fabula; qul 
noluit transire flumen, donee tota defluerit aqua.” (Bentley.) — E d* 
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existence of space, no more than the existence of motion, or 
the sun, is necessaiy to duration, though duration uses to he 
measured by it : and I doubt not but that a man may have 
the idea of ten thousand miles square, without ahy body so 
big, as well as the idea of ten thousand years, without an/ 
body so old. It seems as easy to me to have the idea of 
space empty of body, as to think of the capacity of a bushel 
without corn, or the hollow of a nut- shell without a kernel 
in it; it being no more necessary thht there should be 
existing a solid body, infinitely extended, because we have 
an idea of the infinity of space, than it is necessary that the 
world should be eternal, because we have an idea of infinite 
duration. And why should we think ^our idea of infinite 
space requires the real existence of^ matter to support it, 
when we find that we have as clear an idea of an infinite 
duration to come, as wo have of infinite duration past? 
though I suppose nobody thinks it conceivable, that any- 
thing does or has existed in that future duration. Nor is it 
possible to join our idea future duration with present or 
past existence, any more than it is possible to* make 
the ideas of yesterday, to-day, «.nd to-morrow to be the same ; 
or bring ages past and future together,' and make them 
contemporaiy. But if these men are of the mind, that they 
have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of infinite space, 
because it is past doubt that God has existed from all 
eternity, but there is no real matter co- extended with infinite 
space : yet those philosophers who are of opinion that 
infinite space is possessed by God’s infinite omnipiesence, as 
well as infinite duration by his eternal existence, must be 
allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite space as of 
infinite duration; though neither of them, I think, has any 
positive idea of infinity in either case. •For what^ever 
positive idea a man has in his mind of any qpmntity, he can 
repeat it, and add it to the former as easy as he can add 
together the ideas of two days, or two paces, which are 
positive ideas of lengths he has in his mind, and so on a# 
long as he pleases : whereby if a man had a positive idea of 
infinite, either duration or space, he could add two infinites 
together; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger than 
another — absurdities too gross to be confiitcd. 

21. Supposed positive IdeAs of Injipity, cause of Mistakes , — 
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But yet, after all this, there being men who persuade them- 
stlves that they have clear positive comprehensive ideas 
of infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege: and I 
should be very glad (with some others that I know, who 
acknowledge they have none such) to be better informed by 
their communication. For I have been hitherto apt to 
think that the great and inextricable difficulties wMch 
perpetually involve all discourses concerning infinity, whether 
of space, duration,* or divisibility, have been the certain 
marks of a defect in our ide^ of infinity, and the dispropor- 
tion the nature thereof has to the comprehension of out 
narrow capacities^ For whilst men talk and dispute of 
infinite space or dur^^^ion, as if they had as complete and 
positive ideas of them sui they have of the names they use for 
them, or as they have o^ a yard, or an hour, or any other 
determinate quantity; it is no wonder if the incompre- 
hensible nature of the thing they discourse of or reason 
about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions, and 
their minds be overlaid by an object too large and mighty to 
be surveyed and managed by them, 

22. All these Idem from Simation and Reflection , — If I 
have dwelt pretty long on the consideration of durafion, 
space, and number, and what arises from the contemplation 
of them, infinity; it is possibly no more than the matter 
requires, there being few simple ideas whose modes give 
more exercise to the thoughts of men than these do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it suffices 
to my design to show how the mind receives them, such as 
they are, from sensatioii and reflection; and how even the 
idea we have of infinity, how remote soever it may seem to 
be from any object of sense or operation of our mind, has, 
nevej^theless, as adl our other ideas, its original there. Some 
mathematicians perhaps of advanced speculations may have 
other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infinity; 
but this hinders not but that they themselves, as well as all 
‘i.ther men, got the first ideas whicl^^ they had of infinity * 
from sensation and reflection, in the method we have here 
set do^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF OTHER SIMPLE MODES. 

1. Modes of Motion . — ^Though I have in the foregoing 
chapters shown, how from simple ideas, taken in by sensa- 
tion, the mind comes to extend itself even to infinity ; which, 
however, it may, of all others, seem most remote from any 
sensible perception, yet at last hath nothjng in it, but what 
is made out of simple ideas, received into the mind by the 
senses, and afterwards there put together by the faculty the 
mind has to repeat its own ideas; though, I say, these 
might be instances enough of simple i|todes of the simple 
ideas of sensation, and suffice to shoj^how the mind comes 
by them, yet I shall, for method’s sake, though briefly, give 
an account of some few more, and* then proceed to more 
complex ideas. 

2. To slide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, 
skip, and abundance of others that might be named, are 
words which are no soonc^ heard, but every one who under- 
stands English has presently in his mind distinct ideas, which 
are eil but the different modifications of motion. Modes of 
motion answer those of extension ; swift and slow are two 
different ideas of motion, the measures whereof are made 
of the distances of time and space put together ; so they are 
complex ideas, comprehending time and space with motion. 

3. Modes of Sounds . — The like variety have we in sounds. 
Every articulate word is a different modification of sound; 
by which we see, that from the sense of hearing, by such 
modifications, the mind may be furnished with distmet ideas 
to almost an infinite number. Sounds, also, besides the 
distinct cries of birds and beasts, are modified by diversity 
of notes of different length put together, wlyich make that 
complex idea called a tune, which a musician may have in 
his mind when he hears or makes no sound at all, by reflect- 
ing on the ideas of those sounds, so put together silently in 
his own fancy. 

4. Modes of Cdours . — Those of colours are also very 
various ; some we take notice of, as the different degrees, or, 
as they are termed, shades of the same colour. But since 
we very seldom make asseif blages of colours, either for use 
or delight, but figure is taken in al<o, and has its part in it, 
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as in painting, weaving, needleworks, &c., those which are 
itaken notice of do most commonly belong to mixed modes, 
as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz., figure and 
coloiir, such as beauty, rainbow, &c. 

5. Modes of Taste — All compounded tastes and smells are 
also modes made up of the simple ideas of those senses. But 
they being such as generally we have no names for, are less 
taken notice of, and cannot be set down in writing; and 
therefore must be*^ left without enumeration to the thoughts 
and experience of my reader. 

6. Some simple Modes have no Names . — In general it may 

be observed, thdc those simple modes which are considered 
but as different degrees of the same simple idea, though they 
are in themselves many of them very distinct ideas, yet have 
ordinarily no distinct names, nor are much taken notice of 
as distinct ideas, where the difference is but very small be- 
tween them. Whether men have neglected these modes, 
and given no names to them, as wanting measures nicely to 
distinguish them; or because, when they were so distin- 
guished, that knowledge would not be of general or necessary 
use, I leave it to the thoughts of others : it is sufficient to 
my purpose to show, that all our simple ideas come to our 
mmds only by sensation and reflection; and that when the 
mind has them, it can variously repeat and compound them, 
and so make new complex ideas. But though white, red, 
or sweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex 
ideas, by several combinations, so as to be named, and thereby 
ranked into species, yet some others of the simple ideas, viz., 
those of unity, ' duration, and motion, &c., above instanced 
in, as also power and thinking, have been thus modified to 
a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to 
them. ' 

7. Why 5^^ Modes havOy and others have noty Names , — 
The reason whereof, I suppose, has been this, that the great 
concernment of men being with men one amongst another, 
the knowledge of men and their actions, and the signifying 
of them to one another, was most necessary ; and therefore 
they made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and gave 
those complex ideas names, that they might the more easily 
record and discourse of those things they were daily con- 
versant in, without lojig ambages and circumlocutions ; and 
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that the things they were continually to give and receive 
iiifortnation about, might be the easier and quicker undei;- 
stood. That this is so, and that men in framing different 
complex ideas, and giving them names, have been much 
governed by the end of speech in general, (which is a very* 
short and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to 
another,) is evident in the names which in several arts have 
been found out, and applied to several complex ideas of mo- 
dified actions belonging to their several ‘trades, for dispatch 
sake, in their direction or discourses about them. Which 
ideas are not generally framed in the minds of men not con- 
versant about these operations. And the'ice the words that 
stand for them, by the greatest par^^f men of the same 
language are not understood: v. g., itolshire, drilling, filtra- 
tion, cohobation, are words standing for certain complex 
ideas, which being seldom in the minds of any but those few 
whose particular employments do at every turn suggest them 
to their thoughts, those names of them are ifot generally un- 
derstood but by smiths Oixd cbymists; who having framed 
the complex ideas which these words stand for, and Slaving 
given names to them, or rec^ved them from others, upon 
hearing of these names in communication, readily conceive 
those ideas in their minds; as by cohobation, all the simple 
ideas of distilling, and the pouring the liquor distilled from 
anything back upon the remaining matter, and distilling it 
again. Thus we see that there are great varieties of simple 
ideas, as of tastes and smells, which have no names; and of 
modes many more; which either not having been generally 
enough observed, or else not beings of apy great use to be 
taken notice of in the affairs and converse of men, they have 
not had names given to them, and so pass not for species. 
This we shall have occasion hereafter to isonsider more at 
large, when we come to speak of words. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

OF th€ modes of thinking. 

1. Sensation, Hemeinbrance, Contemjf^ion, <kc. — ^When the 
mind turns its view inwards upon itself, and contemplates 
its own actions, thinking is the first that occurs. In it the 
mind observes a great vafiety of ^modifications, and from 
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thence receives distinct ideas. Thus the perception which 
factually accompanies, and is annexed to any impression on 
the body, made by an external object, being distinct from 
all other modifications of thinking, furnishes the mind with 
‘ a distinct idea, which we call sensation ; which is, as it were, 
the actual entrance of any idea into the understanding by 
the senses.* The same idea, when it again recurs without 
the operation of the like object on the external sensory, is 
remembrance; if it be sought after by the mind, and with 
pain and endeavour found, and brought again m view, it is 
recollection; if it be held there long under attentive con- 
sideration, it is s.^ntemplation. When ideas float in our 
mind, without any i^^flection or regard of the understanding, 
it is that which the iirench call reverie ; t our language has 
scarce a name for it. "^V^hen the ideas that offer themselves 
(for, as I have observed in another place, whilst we are awake, 
there will^ always be a train of ideas succeeding one another 
in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, registered 
in the memory, it is attention. When the mind with great 
earnestness, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, con 
aiders it on all sides, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
nary solicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention 
or study. Sleep, without dreaming, is rest from all these; 
and dreaming itself is the having of ideas (whilst the outward 
senses are stopped, so that they receive not outward objects 
with their usual quickness) in the mind, not suggested by 
any external objects or known occasions, nor under any 
choice or conduct of the understanding at all. And whether 
that which we /jail ecstasy be not dreaming with the eyes 
open, I leave to be examin^. 

2. These are some few instances of those various modes of 
thinjpng, which the mind may observe in itself^ and so have 

* Compare Hobbes on Human Nature, chap. ii. § 2 et seq , and chap. 
iiL § 16 . — Ed. 

t Lavaux well describes this states of mind — Situation de I’^lme 
\ui s’abandonne doucement, et se hvre enfiij tout entifere h ses pens^es, * 
h ses unagmations, h ses reflexions.” Rousseau, who thoroughly under- 
stood the import of the word, says — “Livr^ h cette douce contempla- 
tion, nous nous laissions entralner h nos rfiveries.” And Madame de 
^vignd, the Lady Montague of France, observes in one of her letters — 

“ J’ai quelquefois des r6verie% dans ces bois, d’une telle noirceur, que 
j’en reviens plus chang^e quqd’un accU de fibvre.” — E d. 
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as distinct ideas- of, as it hath of white and red, a square or a 
circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat* 
at large of this set of ideas, which are got from reflection : 
that would be to make a volume. It suflices to my present 
purpose to have shown here, by some few examples, of what 
sort these ideas are, and how the mind comes by them; espe- 
ciallji since I shall have occasion hereafter to treat more at 
large of reasoning, judging, volition, and knowledge, which 
are some of the most considerable operatioAs of the mind, and 
modes of thinking. 

3. The variouis Attention of the Mind in thinking, — But 
perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digression, nor wholly 
impertinent to our present design, if we^eflect hero upon the 
different state of the mind in thinking which those instances 
of attention, reverie, and dreaming, &c., before mentioned, 
naturally enough suggest. That there are ideas, some or 
other, always present in the mind of a waking ryan, every 
one’s experience convinces him, though the mind em})loys 
itself about them with several degrees of attention. Some- 
times the mind fixes itself with so much earnestness *on the 
contemplation of some objects, l^at it turns their ideas on all 
sides, marks their relations and circumstances, and views 
every part so nicely and with such intention, that it shuts 
out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary 
impressions made then on the senses, which at another season 
would produce very sensible perceptions : at other times it 
barely observes the train of ideas that succeed in the under- 
standing, without directing and pursuing any of them : and 
at other times it lets them pass almost quite unregarded, as 
faint shadows that make no impression. 

4. Uence it is prohahle that Thinking is the Action, not the 
Esseivee of the Soul. — This difference of intefttion and r^is- 
sion of the mind in thinking, with a great vaifitty of degrees 
between earnest study and very near minding^ nothing at all, 
every one, I think, has experimented in himself. Trace it a 
little further, and yot^ find the mmd in sleep retired as i# 
were from the senses, and out of the reach of those motions 
made on the organs of' sense, which at other times produce 
very vivid and sensible ideas. I need not, for this, instance 
in those who sleep out whole stormy nights, without hearing 
the thunder, or seeing the lightning, or feeling the shaking 
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of the house, which are sensible enough to those who are 
yaking ; but in this retirement of the mind from the senses, 
it often retains a yet more loose and incoherent manner of 
thinking which we call dreaming;* and, last of all, sound 

* On this subject Blumenbach, in his Physiology, has some observa- 
tions which the reader may not be displeased to find here, more espe- 
cially as they appear to have been partly suggested by the words -of 
Locke — “ Dreams are a sporting, as it were, of the imagination, m which 
it recals the ideas of objects formerly perceived, especially of objects of 
sight, and appears to employ and mterest itself with them It has been 
disputed whether dreams are natural dunng health. Some believe tliat 
sleep never occurs without them, although they may escape our memory 
Others conceive thcpr^jthe consequence only of derangement in some of 
the abdominal visceia^. Very healthy adults have asserted that they 
never dreamed Dreams g-re generally confused and irregular, but occa- 
sionally discover extraordmlry maiks of reason The power of corporeal 
stimulants is very great m , producing dreams , v. c , of the semen m 
producing lascivious trains of ideas, of excessive repletion m causing 
fnghtful appearancoi. There is an instance on record of a man, m 
whom any kind cf dreams could be induced, if his fnends, by gently 
addressing him, afforded the subject matter This, however, appeai-s to 
be a pretematuial state, between slcepCbg and waking; as does also the 
truly diseased case of sleepwalkers, and the veiy diffeient, though morbid 
affection of somnambulists, seized 7 viih what is tenned magnetic ecstasis. 
Locke and others have regarded all dreams as a species of this -mixed 
state.” § 326. The causes of sleepwalking have been attempted to be 
given by Alexander lloss, celebrated m Hudibras, where we find men- 
tion of 

An ancient sage philosopher, 

That had read Alexander Ross over,” 
which 18 more, we dare say, than can be predicated of many sage philo- 
Bopheis of the present age However this may be, our renowned rea- 
Boner writes as follows — “Horatius and others record divers examples of 
sleepwalkers, who do 8traii>ge thmgs m their sleep , but this is also the 
work of nature ; for I find that they are most subject to this mfirraity, 
whose animal spirits are most active, subtil, and fiery, and whose ima- 
gination 18 strong , so that, by the strength of their fantasie, and agility 
of tfc 3 ir spirits, the muscles are moved, though the will doth not then 
concur to this il.'otion, nor reason make any opposition, which it would 
do if it were naked, and not suffer them to undergo such danger.” (Hid. 
Secrets of Man’s Body discovered, Book III. chap u. p 76 ) Lord 
Bacon has a short, but curious passage, on the immediate causes of^ 
Nlreams, pleasant or prophetic “There be s'lme perfumes prescribed by 
the wiiters of natural magic, which procure pleasant dreams , and some 
others, as they say, that procure prophetical dreams, as the seeds of 
flax, tloa-wort, &c ” (Nat. Hist. Cent. X. §933.) Compare with the 
above the notions of Aristotle, as they are found in his three brief trea- 
tises on Sleep, Dreams, and Prophetic Visions, Op. t. vu. pp. 129 — 158. 
—Ed. 
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sleep closes tho scene quite, and puts an end to all ap- 
pearances. This, I think almost every one has experience 
of in himself, and his own observation without difficulty leads 
him thus far. That which I would further conclude from 
hence is, 'that since the mind can sensibljr put on, at several 
times, several degrees of thinking, and be sometimes, even in 
a walking man, so remiss, as to have thoughts dim and obscure 
to that degree, that they are very little removed from none 
at allj and at last, in the dark retirements of sound sleep, 
loses the sight perfectly of all ideas whatsoever : since, I say, 
this IS evidently so in matter of hict and constant experience, 

I ask whether it be not probable, that thyilking is the action 
and not the essence of the soull since th^^perations of agents 
will easily admit of intention and remiiiEion ; but the essences 
of tilings are not conceived capable^ of any such variation. 
But this by the by. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OP MODES OF PLEASURE AND PAIN, 

• 

1 . Pleasure and Pam, simple Ideas . — Amongst the simple 

ideas which we receive both from sensation and reflection, 
pain and pleasui'e are two very considerable ones. For, as 
in the body there is sensation barely in itself, or accompanied 
with pain or pleasure, so the thought or perception of the 
mind is simply so, or else accompanied also with pleasure or 
pain, delight or trouble, call it how you please. These, like 
other simple ideas, cannot be dcscnbwl, noiv their names de- 
fined ; the way of knowing them is, as of the simple ideas of 
the senses, only by experience. For, to define them by the 
presence of good 05 evil, is no otherwise to rofike them ki^wn 
to us, than by making us reflect on what we fet?^ in ourselves, 
upon the several and various operations of good and evil upon 
our minds, as they are differently applied to or considered 
by us. ^ 

2. Good and Evil, what. — Things, then, are good or evil, 
on]y in reference to pleasure or pain. That we call good, 
which is apt to cause or increase pleasure, or diminish pain 
in us; or else to procure or preserve us the possession of any 
other good or absence of any^ evil. And, on the contrary, we 
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name that evil which is apt to produce or increase any pain, 
or diminish any pleasure in us; or else to procure us any 
evil, or deprive us of any good.* By pleasure and pain, I 
must be understood to mean of body or mind, as they are 
commonly distinguished ; though in truth they be only 
different constitutions of the mind, sometimes occasioned by 
disorder in the body, sometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

3. Our Passions jmved by Good a/nd Evil. — Pleasure and 

E £im and that which causes them, good and evil, are the 
inges on which our passions turn : and if we reflect on our- 
selves, and observe how these, under various considerations, 
operate in us; wh^it modifications or tempers of mind, what 
internal sensations may so call them) they produce in us, 
we may thence form ourselves the ideas of oui* passion s.t 
4. Love. — Thus any one reflecting upon the thought he has 
of the delight which any present or absent thing is apt to 
produce m him, has the idea we call love.J For when a 

* Locke, m this passage, barely paraphiases the briefer and more 
aententopua Hobbes, who says, “Everyman, for his own part, calleth 
that which pleaseth and is delightful to himself, good; and that evil, 
which displeaseth him insomuch that while every man differeth from 
other in constitution, they differ also from one another concerning the 
common distmction of good and evil.” (Human Nature, ch. vii. § 3.)- • 
Ed. 

t Compare with the enumeration and definitions of the passions, here 
given too cursorily, the masterly sketch of the same su^ect in Aiistotle's 
Khetoric, L u. c. 4 — 11, and Hobbes’s Treatise on ifuman Nature, c. 
viL — E d. 

t This is a very mean and imperfect idea of love. Ho confounds it 
with that weak feeling which we term hieing ; but every man who says 
he “loves grapes,” must be sensible that he employs much too strong an 
expression. Hobbes observes that, “delight, contentment, or pleasure, 
is nothing really but motion about the heart, as conception is nothing 
but motion in the head ; and the objects that cause it are called pleasant 
or delightful, or by 'Some name equivalent. The Latins have jucnndwm, 
d juvandOf — frdni helping; and the same delight, with reference to the 
obj'ect, is called love.** (Human Nature, ch. viL § 1.) Aristotle 
observes justly, that love depends more for its origin and continuance on 
sight than on the other senses ; and that, to those who love, nothing is so^ 
^^iroductive of delight as the beholding of the beloved object. (Ethic.* 
Nicomach, ix. 12.) Upon this passage Victor has, in his usual manner, 
written a delightful commentary, which he thus concludes : “ NuUo alio 
sensu tantopere affici, inflammarique amantea, quantopere aspectu 
formosarum illarum personarum, quas amare incoeperint, sive attingant 
illas, sive loquentes audiant ; quippe pum ex oculis ipsarum in eoa cadat 
quiddam, sive lux illud est, isive liquor, qui macerat, ac hquefacit ipsoa, 
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man declares in autumn when he is eating them, or in spring 
when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the taste of grapes delights him: let an alteration of 
health or constitution destroy the delight of their taste, and^ 
he then can be said to love grapes no longer. 

5. Uatred . — On the contrary, the thought of the pain 
which anything present or absent is apt to produce in us, is 
what we call hatred. Were it my business here to inquire 
any fuii;her than into the bare ideas of our passions, as they 
depend on different modilications of pleasure and pain, I 
should remark, that ouf love and hatred oV inanimate insen- 
sible beings, is commonly founded on tha^-*f>leasure and pain 
which we receive from their use and application any way to 
our senses, though with their destructfcn : but hatred or love, 
to beings capable of happiness or misery, is often the un- 
easiness or delight which we find in oui'selves arising from a 
consideration of their very being or happiness.* Thus the being 
and welfare of a man’s children or friends, producing constant 
debght in him, he is said* constantly to love them. .But it 
suffices to note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the 
disp(^itions of the mind, in respect of pleasiu-e and pain in 
general, however caused in us. 

6. Desire . — The uneasiness a man finds in himself upon the 
absence of anything whose present enjoyment can-ies the 
idea of delight with it, is that we call desire; which is 
greater or less, as that uneasiness is more or less vehement. 
Where, by the by, it may perhaps be of some use to remark, 
that the chief, if not only spur to human industry and action, 
is uneasiness. For whatsoever good is^propoSed, if its absence 
carries no displeasure or pain with it, if a man be easy and 
content without it, thei'e is no desire of it, nor endeavour 
after it; there is no more but a bare velleity,* the termmsed 
to signify the lowest degree of desire, and that which is next 

infosa eo voluptate mixta cum dolore, quaiii, ut narrat (Plutarchus) 
ipsi vocant yXuKVTrucpov, nomine juncto e dulcedine, atque amarorej^ 
contrariis inter se rebus ; Tjuod expressit Catullus, qui de V enere ita 
locutus eat. ‘ Quae dulcem curis miscet araaritiem.’ ” (p 550.) — Ed. 

• Hobbes understood this term in a very different manner. ‘ ‘ The 
expression of vainglory is that with which some of the schools, mistaking 
it for some appetite distinct from all the rest, have called velleity j making 
a new word, as they made a new fassion, w^ch was not before.” (Hum, 
Nat. c ix. § 1 .) — Ed. 
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to none at all, when there is so little uneasiness in the absence 
&f anything, that it carries a man no further than some faint 
wishes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous use of 
the means to attain it. Desire also is stopped or abated by 
the opinion of the impossibility or unattainableness of the 
good proposed, as far as the uneasiness is ciu*ed or allayed by 
that consideration. This might caiTy our thoughts fuither, 
were it seasonable in this place. 

7. Joy. — Joy is a delight of the mind,* from the consideration 
of the present or assured approaching pos.session of a good : 
and we are then possessed of any good when we have it so in 
our power, that Ave^ii use it when we plea.se. Thus a man 
almost starved has j^.^at the amval of relief, even before he 
has the pleasure of using it : and a father, in whom the very 
well-being of liis childieh causes deliglit, is always, as long as 
his children are in such a state, in the possession of that 
good ; for' he needs but to reflect on it, to have that pleasure. 

8 . Sorrow. — Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind, upon tlie 
thought of a good lost, which miglit have been enjoyed longer 3 
or the sense of a present evil.t 

** “The other sort of delight ls not particular to any part of the‘body, 
and is called the delight of the mindy and is that which we call joy.” 
(Hobbes’s Hum Nat c vii § 8) “Quatenus concipitur ab adiquo 
bonum sibi advcniens, sine compensationo uUius mah consequentis, qua? 
born fruitio cst, affectus vocatur yaudium ” (De Horn c xii. § 2 ) 
“L.Ttitia diti potest, aliorum omnium animi nostri motuum terminus, 
qni uti ab adimratione onuntur, ita m gaudio tanquam suo scopo finiuntur, 
et desiiuiiit ” (Ant Le Gnmd. Part IX Art xii p 501 ) —Ed. 

t “ Of pains, some affect the body, and are therefore called the pains 
of tlie body , and so^nc not,, and those are called grief ” (Hobbes’s Hum 
N.'t c \ii § 8 ) “ Elentiiim passio contra est, quando quis ab aliqua 

vehcmenti spe siibito so dejectum concipit. Itaque spe dilatati apintus 
animahs, subito fallentc spe contracti, impetum in organa lacrimandi 
faciestes, humorein* qui in iUls est, in oculos cogit redundare. Plurimum 
ct sirpius flent, Ijtii spem in se minimum, in amicis plurimum habent, ut 
faeminm ct infantes ” (J)e Homine, c. xii. § 7.) “ Passionura agmen 

Dolor claudit, communissimus inter mortales affectus, gaudii comes ct 
hostes ” (Ant Lo Grand, Part IX. Art. xiii. p. 506.) “Metrodorus 
^jsoit qu’eii la tnstesse, il y a quelque alllag^ de plaisir: (Senec. Epist 
00 ) je ne scay s’ll vouloit dire autre chose, mais moy j’lmaginc bioii 
(ju’il y a du dessein, du consentemeiit, et de la complaisance h se nourrir 
en la m^ncholie. Je dia outre I’ambition, qui s’y peut encore mesler 
il y a quelque ombre do friandise et d^licatesse, qui nous rit et qui nous 
flatte au giron rafime de la m^lanchoUe.” (Essais de Montaigne, 1 . II. 
c XX. p 140 ) Sir Thomas JBrown, though he had, as he himself tells 
us, (Ilebg. Med. Part II.) something of the leaden planet in him, was 
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9. Hope. — Ifope is that pleasure in the mind, which every 
one finds in himself, upon the thought of a profitable futui^ 
enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to debght him.* 

yet a foe to sorrow in others; and therefore condemned Heraclitus for* 
his habit of weeping For this reason ho is with much ingenuity at- 
tacked by Alexander Ross, who undertakes to demonstrate that sorrow 
is* a better and a wiser thing than mirth, in which idea he might have 
strengthened himself by the sentiment of the Greek proverb. 

“Ottou rig dXytT, icti<Tt /cat rhv vovv 
Where theic is sorrowing there is wisdom. 

(Stob Gaisf Tit. 99, 25 ) 

‘‘Whereas he (Sir Thomas Brown) condemneth h^^rachtus, who, by his 
weeping, made a hell on earth, he ls deceived^ for oftentimes there is 
hell in laughing, and a heaven in weeping, in ‘tears there is often delight, 
and in laughing pain, and, as Solomon saitl^ madness. Aristotle saith, 
(1 Rhet ) that there is m soirow and teais^a certam sense of pleasure, 
and Prudentius saith — 

“Gaudia concipiunt lachryma, dant g.uidia in fletura.” 

This IS daKpvyeva Tears, saith St Ambrose, feed the mifid and ease 
tlie heart, which David found when he said, ^ly tears have been my 
meat day and night. Good itfen therefore found not all the uncom* 
foi table attendments of hell in weeping, but rather the cotfifortable 
enjoyments of heaven " (Aicana Microcosmi, c. xv. p. 176 ) This 
pi o} /edition he quaintly but beautifully corroborates by referring to the 
example of Chnst ; who, in the opinion of many learned men, though he 
wept often, never indulged in Liughter. “No less than four Evangelists 
write the story of Christ so fully, tliat they mention all his passions and 
affections, as his anger, joy, sorrow, pity, hunger, thimt, fear, weansome- 
nass, &c. They speak that he mourned three several times So when 
the projdiets desenbe him, they set limi out as a man of sori'ow, acquainted 
with gnef, smitten of God, and .afflicted, wounded for our transgiessions, 
biuiscd for our iniquities, and stricken for our sms It is strange, then, 
that neither prophet, historian, apostle, nor evangplist should speak a 
woid of his laughing, and yet so jmnctu.illy mention to us his grief, 
sorrow, and weeping Therefore, not without cause did Chrysostom, 
Austin, Basil, Bernard, and others, conclude negatively, that Christ 
never laughed, and yet he did not for that cease be a man The 
comic poet Antiphanes agreed with Sir Tliomas Bf(|^, denouncing 
sorrow, as tlie great drsease of hum.an nature, under many names 
“ATTaj/ ru XvTTovv Icrriv av9pi07r<p vocrog, 
hvonara TroXXd.” — (Stob Gaisf. Tit. 99, 31 .) — Ed. 

* See on Hope, Hume’s dissertation on the Passions, § i. p. 376, 

Tlie definition in the text may bo regarded as a paraphrase of Hobbes, 
who says • ‘ ‘ Hope is expectation of good to come, as fear is the 
expectation of evil.” (Hum. Nat. c ix. § 8 ) The text of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume appears to be the following — Ta H Iv iXiTr^t, ocra 
TTapovra fj tu(ppaLVEiv, i} d)(p£)^lv <paivEraL peydXa, i] hviv XvTrTjg 
di^cXtir 'OXoig 6^ o/Ttt TrapovTa iv^paivti kco) iXrruoi^rag Kal 
p.£p.vrinkvovQf (Og ^TTt rb ttoXv ” (Aiiat. Rhet. i. 11 .)— Ed 

2 a2 
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10. Fear, — Fear is an uneasiness of the mind, upon tho 
thought of future evil likely to befal us.* 

11. Despair . — Despair is the thought of the unattainable- 
.tiess of any good, which works differently in men’s minds, 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest and 
indolency.t 

12. Anger . — Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the 
mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with a present purpose 
of revenge. J 


“i<rrto Xv^nj rtg ij rapaxhi f^avracriaQ' ^eWovroQ 

Katcov, 1 ) (pOapTiKov i, Xvtttjpov ” Let fear be — a certain anguish or 
trouble from the contemplation of evil to come, whether fatal, as fniught 
with affliction (Anat 'l^et. ii 5.) Hobbes, whom Hume in hia 
Dissertation has but paraphr.ised, writes thus on hope and fear “ Quando 
vero concipimus una cum malo mutationem ejiis per modum aliquem, quo 
ipsum malum evitetur, affectus ille ontur quain vocamus spein. Similiter, 
81 incumbente bono concipimus modum aliquem quo amittatur, vel in 
malum aliquod lUi ‘connexum trahi imaginamus, met us dicitur. Itaque 
manifestum est spem et metum ita altcman inter se, ut nullum fere 
tempua ^Am breve sit, ut non possit ^jorum vicissitudiiiem continore. 
Tta(iue apes ct metus pcrturbationes dicenda tunc sunt, quando ambm 
brevissimo tempore continentur ncminaturque secundum affectum pne- 
Valentem, simplicitur spcs vel mitus (De Homme, c. xii. § 3 , *Conf. 
Le Grand, Part IX. Art. xi § 5, p 503 ) — Ed 
+ * ‘ Absolute privation of hope is despair , a degree whereof ia diffi- 
ience.” (Hobbes, Hum. Nat c ix ^ 8 ) — Ed. 

i **On ne fait point de distinction dans les espbees de colferes, bien 
qu’il y en ait une Idgbre et quasi innocent, qui vient do Tardeur de la 
complexion ; et une autre tres cnminelle, qui est, h proprement parlor, 
la fureur de rorgueil." (Rochefoucault, Reflex 184 ) Montaigne has 
borrowed from Seneca (De Nat. c xvi ) a story illustrative of the worst 
form of anger — that which revenges its own feelings upon others — 
J’ay retenu k ce propos un merveilleux exemple do I’antiquitd. Piso, 
personage par tout ailleui-s de notable vertu, s'estant esmeu centre un 
sien soldat, de quoi revenant seul du fourrage, il ne luy s^avoit rendre 
comj^, oh il avoit" laissd un sien compaignon, tmst pour avere qu’il 
I’avoit tud, et Kj' condamna soudain k la mort. Ainsi qu’il estoit an 
gibet, voicy amver ce compaignon esgard: toute I’armde en fit grand 
feste, et aprbs force caresses et accolades des deux compaignons, le 
bourreau meine Tun et V autre en la presence de Piso, s’attentlant bien 
V>ute f assistance, que ce luy seroit k luy mejmes un grand plaisir. maia* 
ce fut au rebours, car par hbnte et despit, son ardeur qui estoit encore 
en son effort, se redoubla* et d’une subtilitd que sa passion luy foumit 
soudain, il en fit trois coulpables, parcequ’il en avoit trouvd un innocent: 
et les fit di,sf>e8cher tous trois* le premier soldat parce qu’il y avoit 
afrest contre luy, le second, qui s’ estoit esgard, parce qu’il estoit cause 
do la mort de son compaigcon ; et 1^ bourreau pour n’ avoir obdy au 
coimnandment qu'on lui avoit faist.” (Essais, 1. II. c. xxxL p. 203 , 
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13. Envy. — Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, caused by 
the consideration of a good we desire, obtained by one we 
think should not have had it before us.* 

14. Whxit Passions all Men Jvave. — These two last, envy 
and anger, not being caused by pain and pleasure, simply in» 
themselves, but having in them some mixed considerations of 
oursj^lves and others, are not therefore to be found in all 
men,t because those other parts of valuing their merits, or 
intending revenge, is wanting in them*: but all the rest, 
terminating purely in pain and pleasure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For we love, desire, rejoice, and hope, 
only in respect of pleasure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in 
respect of pain ultimately: in fine, vP these passions are 
moved by things, only as they appjar to be the causes of 
pleasure and pain, or to have pleasure or pain some way or 
other annexed to them. Thus we extend our hatred usually 
to the subject (at least, if a sensible or voluntary agent) which 
has produced pain m us, because the fear it leaves is a constant 
pain: but we do not so constantly love what has done us 
good ; because pleasui'e operates not so strongly on us^as pain, 
and^ because we are not so r^dy to have hope it will do so 
ogam. But this by the by. 

15. Pleasure and Pain, wlvat. — By pleasure and pain, de- 
light and uneasiness, I must all along be understood (as I 
have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and 
pleasure, but whatsoever dehght or uneasiness is felt by us, 

Conf. Arist. Rhet. L ii. c. 2, and Hobbes, De Homine, c. xvii. § I.) — 
£d. 

* See Arist Rhet 1. ii c 10 “ Dolor i)b praplatum eibi ahum, con- 

junctus cum conatu proprio, eat jjemulatio • sed conjunctus cum voluntate 
praelatum sibi retrahendi, invidia eat.” (Hobbes, De Homine, c. xii. 

11.) “L’orgueil qui nous inspire tant d’envie nous sert souvent ainsi h 
la mod^rer.” (Rochefoucault, Reflex. 348 ) Socflutes defined ^vy to 
be a wound of the soul. “EXxoc hvai Ttjg ipvxtjc ” ••(Stob Gaisf. Tit. 
xxxviii. } 48.) Anaximenes said, that they who are determined by envy 
in their judgments, awarded the palm rather to the worst than to the 
best men: “Ol yap fi&ra (pOSvov Kpivovriq, rb Trpijjrtiov a'trovkpovai 
roic rotf.” (Idem. 44.) And Thucydife 

describes envy as the antagonist of the living, but the honourer of 
the dead. **4f96voc tqXq TrpitQ rb drrtTraXov bt firj 
dvavrayiuviartp evvoitf rtrlpijTai. (II. 45.) — Ed. 

+ This is erroneous: the elements of all human passions are in all 
men ; but in some are developed more^ in others less. That is the whole 
difference. — Ed. 
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whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable sensation 
or reflection. 

* 16. It is further to be considered, that, in reference to the 
passions, the removal or lessening of a pain is considered, and 
'Operates as a pleasure : and the loss or diminishing of a plea- 
sure as a pain. 

17. Shame. — The passions, too, have most of them in most 

persons operations on the body, and cause various changes in 
it; which not being always sensible, do not make a necessary 
part of the idea of each passion. For shame, which is an 
uneasiness of the mind upon the thought of having done 
something which is indecent, or will lessen the valued esteem 
which others have fowi us, has not always blushing accompany- 
ing it. ^ 

18. These Instances to show how our Ideas of the Passious 
are got from Sensation and Refection. — I would not be mis- 
taken here^ as if I meant this as a discourse of the passions : 
they are many miore than those I have here named; and 
those I have taken notice of wouVl each of them ioc[uirc a 
much larger and more accumte discourse."^ I have only 
mentioned these here as so ^ many instances of modes of 
pleasure and pain resulting in our minds from various bon- 

• This larger and more accurate discourse, as 1 have hofoie said, ^vill 

be found in Aristotle, Rhet 1 ii &c but for a brief and juthy dcscri[>- 
tion of most of the passions, I know of no wnter to be comparcxl with 
Hobbes “Tlie comparison,” lie says, “of the life of man to a race, 
though it hold not in every part, jet it holdeth so well for this our 
purpose, that we may thereby both see and reinemlicr almost all the 
passions before mentioned But this race we must suppose to have no 
other goal nor other garlandjjut being foremost and in it, to endeavour, 
Is appetite — to be remiss, is sensuality — to consider them behind, is glory — 
to consider them before, is humility — to lose ground with looking back, 
is vainglory — to be holden, ls hatred — to turn back, repentance — to be in 
breatl^ hope — to b<5 weary, despair — to endeavour to overtake the 
next, emulation-v^ supplant or overthrow, envy — to resolve to break 
through a stop foreseen, courage — to break through a sudden stop, 
anger — to break through with ease, magnanimity — to lose ground by 
little hinderances, pusillanimity — to fall on the sudden, is disposition to 
vfc^ep — to see another fall, is disposition to laugh — to see one outgone 
when we would not, is pity — to see one outjjo whom we would not, is 
indignation — to hold fast by another, is to love — to carry him on who so 
holdeth, is charity — to hurt one’s self for haste, is shame — continually to 
be outgone, is misery — continually to outgo the next before, is felicity — 
and to forsie the course^ is to tue.” (Human Nature, c. ii. §. 21.)— 
Ed. • 
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siderations of good and evil. I might perhaps have instanced 
in other modes* of pleasure and pain more simple than these, 
as the pain of hunger and thirst, and the pleasure of eating 
and drinking to remove them; the pain of tender eyes, and 
the pleasure of music; pain from captious uninstnictive 
wrangling, and the pleasure of rational conversation with a* 
friend, or of well-directed study in the search and discovery 
of ti'uth. But the passions being of much more concern- 
ment to us, I rather made choice to instance in them, and 
show how the ideas we have of them are derived from sensa- 
tion and reflection. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

OF POWER. ^ 

1. T/ns Idea Iww got, — The mind*l)eing every day informed 
by the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it ob- 
serves in things without, and taking uotic^ how* one comes 
to an end, and ceases to be, and another begins to exist 
which was not before; reflecting also on what passes within 
itself, and observing a constant change of its ideas, somc- 
timiBs by the impression of outlVard objects on the senses, and 
sometimes by the determination of its own choice ; and con- 
cluding from what it has so constantly observed to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the same 
things, by like agents, and by the like ways; considers in 
one thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas 
changed, and in another the possibility of making that 
change : and so comes by that idea which we call power.* 
Thus we say, fire has a power to nJelt g(5ld, i. e., to destroy 
the consistency of its invsensible parts, and consequently its 
hardness, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted : that the sun has a power to blanch wax, and ^ax a 
power to be blanched by the sun, whereby fHe yellowness is 
destroyed, and whiteness made to exist in its room. In which, 
and the like cases, the power we consider is in reference to 
the change of percei^^able ideas; for we cannot observe miy 
alteration to be made in, oi operation upon, anything, but by 
the observable change of its sensible ideas; nor conceive any 

* This subject has been treated of at large by Aristotle, Metaphy8i<^ 
L viii. c. 1, et seq. — Ed. 
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alteration to be made, but by conceiving a change of some of 
its ideas. 

* 2. Power y active and passive, — Power, thus considered, is 
two-fold; viz., as able to make, or able to receive, any change: 
the one may be called active, and the other passive power. 
Whether matter be not wholly destitute of active power, as 
its author, God, is truly above all passive power ; and whether 
the intermediate state of created spirits be not that alone 
which is capable of both active and passive power, may be 
worth consideration. t I shall not now enter into that in- 

Here the word idea ia used for form, which is a cause of confusion. 
Upon this hint Berkeley seems to have based his whole theoiy. (I. p. 41.) 

£d. 

t On the nature of angels, see Le Grand, Part hi. p 110, et seq. On 
the nature and powers of thu human soul, there is a splendid passage in 
Hr. Thomas Burnet's extraordinary work, He Statu Mortuorum et 
Resurgentium . “In animfi, pneter cogitationes, aut vira cogitandi, 
nihil omnino expenmus aut deprehendimus Quicquid agit aniraa, sive 
in seipsa, sive extenus, non tactu aut unpulsu agit, sed vi alicujus 
cogitationis * intellectOs, voluntatis, appetitCls, aut alterius nomims. 
Et chm patitur, sive h seipsd, sive extetius, ea etuim cst species ahijua 
cogitatioEis Ut nihil proraus in mente nostrd rcpenamus, pneter 
vanos modos aut vim cogitandi. Qu5d si Integra natura animie, et 
es^ntia, ut dicunt, in cogitatione consistat, est essentialiter vita U in 
desinentes activa vel sui conscia nec penre potest ah ter quam anni- 
hilatione.” (c. iiu p 16 ) Berkeley, according to whose theory nothing 
exists save spirits and the ideas excited m them, entertained several 
very extraordinary notions respecting the nature of these entities In 
the first place, he mamtains, that spint is a proper object of know- 
ledge • “ ideas, spints, and relations, are all, in their respective kinds, the 
objects of human knowledge.” (Pnnciplcs of Human Knowledge, } 89.) 
He next acknowledges the existence of numerous orders of spirits 
superior to man , the easiness of his belief in this respect, equalling the 
vigour of his incredulity in rdhpect to matter — “That there are a great 
variety of spirits of diflferent orders and capacities, whose faculties, both 
in number and extent, are far exceeding those the Author of my being 
has bestowed on me, ^ see no reason to deny ” 81.) But however firmly 

he maj believe in t^e existence of spint, he confesses that wo know it only 
in the same way as we know of the existence of matter, that is to say, 
by its effects* “such is the nature of spirit, or that which acts, that 
it cannot be of itself perceived but only by the effects which it pro- 
duceth.” ({27.) Again: “Wo cannot know the existence of other 
8^ts, otherwise than by their operations, ot.the ideas by them ex- 
cited in us.” ({ 145.) Which is true : but in { 1C et seq. he ridicules our 
concluding the existence of matter in the same way, because its essence 
is inconceivable. Occasionally be appears inclined to think that we 
are further advanced in the science of spirit than philosophers usually 
admit: “With regard to spirits^ perhaps human knowledge is nol 
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quiiy, my present business beinp: not to search into the 
original of power, but how we come by the idea of it. But 
since active powers make so great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural substances, (as we shall see hereafter,) and I 
mention them as such according to common apprehension^ 
yet they being not perhaps so truly active powers as our 
hasty thoughts are apt to represent them, I judge it not amiss, 
by this intimation, to direct our minds to the consideration of 
God and spirits, for the clearest idea of active powers. ^ 

3. Power includes Relation . — I confess power includes in 
it some kind of relation, (a relation to action or change,) as 
^ indeed, which of our ideas, of what kind soever, when atten- 
tively considered, does not? For our ideas of extension, 
duration, and number, do they no^ all contain in them a 
secret relation of the parts? Figure and motion have some- 
thing relative in them much more visibly : and sensible qua- 
lities, as colours and smells, <fec., what arc they but the powers 
of different bodies, in relation to our perception, <Sc. ? And, 

80 deficient as is vulgarly imagined ” (j 135 ) But how it would be 
possible to be more ignorant of a thing than to have no iJea what- 
ever^of it, it were difficult to say ; «nd yet such m Berkeley’s opinion 
is one condition with respect to spirit. *‘The great reason that is 
assigned for our being thought ignorant of the nature of spirit, is our 
not having an idea of it. But surely it ought not to be looked on as a 
defect in a human understanding, that it does not perceive the idea ol 
spirit, if it is manifestly impossible that there should be any such 
idea.” (}135.) But however impossible it maybe, it afterwards turns 
out that we have actually some notion of the thing, though we have no 
idea. “We may be said to have some knowledge or notion of our own 
mmda, of spirits and active beings, whereof, in a strict sense, we have 
not ideas.” (} 89.) Again: “it must owned that we have some 
notion of soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, 
loving, hatmg ; inasmuch as we know or understand the meaning ol 
those words.” ({ 27.) Elsewhere the impossibility is more completely 
got over, for we find ourselves in possession even of an idea o^ spirit. 
“In a large sense, indeed,. we may be said to have arfWea (or rather, he 
adds, a notion) of spirit.” ({ 140.) But how, in any sense, large or 
small, we can be said to have an idea of that of which it is impossible 
we should have an idea, I undertake not to determine. Pushed to its 
fullest extent, Berkeley’^ theory considerably narrows the domaintof 
philosophy : there is no matter, he says, of which to form an idea: 
strictly speaking, we can form no idea of spirit : of what is it then thdl 
we can form an idea ? His arguments go directly to prove that animals 
are spiiits : for eveiything, he affirms, which thinks and perceives is a 
spirit : now animals think an^ perceive, therefore the elephant and 
rhinoceros are spiritual existences. — E d. 
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if considered in the things themselves, do they not depend on 
the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of the parts'? All which 
include some kind of relation in them Our idea theiefore of 
power, I think, may well have a place amongst other simple 
cideas, and be considered as one of them : being one of tliose 
that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of sub- 
stances, as we shall hereafter have occasion to observe.* 

4. The clearest Idea of active Power had from /Spirit . — We 
are abundantly furnished with the idea of passive jiower by 
almost all sorts of sensible things. Tn most of them we can- 
not avoid observing their sensible qualities, nay, their very 
substances, to be in a continual flux : and therefore with 
reason we look on them as liable still to the same change. 
Nor have we of active power (which is the more ])ro])er signi- 
fication of the word po^^er) fewer instances ; since whatever 
change is observed, the mind must collect a power somewhere 
able to make that change, as well as a possibility in the thing 
itself to receive it. But yet, if we will consider it atten- 
tively, bodies, by our senses, do pot aflbrd us so clear and 
distinct- an idea of active power, as we have from reflection 
on the operations of our miuds. For all power relating to 
action, and there being but two sorts of action whereof we 

* Aristotle recognises two classes of powers— the ])owers of matter 
unaccompanied by intelligence, and the powders of mind or intelligence 
itself. “roiv Cvvdfieojv, al fxev ttrovrat dXoyoi, at te fJtTiiXuyov'* 
(Metaph. L viii. c. 11 ) Tlie philosophers of tho ]Meg.iric sect taught 
that power exists only in activity for examjde, that he lias the power 
to build a house who is building one, and that the pow'er only con- 
tinues while he IS building, for the act .ceasing, therewith ceases the 
power. Si Tiyeg oi tpaaiv tlvai, dlov MtyapuKnt, bray ivfpy^', 

fiovov SvvvaaOai orav ck fit) ivtoyyj pi} cvvaaOai olor, ruv pi) oiico- 
Sopovvra, pi) SvvaaOat oiKoSopflVy dXXa rov pi) oiKoSnpovvra orav 
olKoSopj) bpottoq Si Kai irri ruv dXXiov ” (c. iii ) Perhaps, however, it 
ought to be reniarksd, that there existed a strong degree of enmity 
between Anstofl^jind Eiibulides, next after Euclid, the princip.al philo- 
Bopher of this school , so that the Staginte may by some be suspected 
of having given a ludicrous turn to his exposition of their tenets. 
Diog. Laert. ii 108, et seq See on this school, Tcnnemann, Man. of 
the Hist, of Phil. § 125. Hobbes observes, that cause and effect, power • 
and act signify the same things ; but that ' lause and effect have re- 
ference to the past, power and act to tho future. His whole chapter on 
the subject, which it would be difficult to render intelligible by an 
outline, is well worthy of being compared with the speculation of Locko 
in the text. (Phil Prim. c. x. ; Opei^ t, I. p. 113, et seq. — Molee- 
worth’a edit.)— E d. 
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have any idea, . viz., thinking and motion ; let ns consider 
whence we have the clearest ideas^of the powers which pro- 
duce these actions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea 
at all ; it is only from reflection that we have that. 2. 
Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning of 
motion. A body at rest affords ns no idea of any active 
power to move ; and when it is set in motion itself, that 
motmn is rather a passion than an action in it. For 'when 
the ball obeys the motion of a billiard-stick, it is not any 
action of the ball, but bare passion : also, when by impulse 
it sets another ball in motion that lay in its way, it only 
communicates the motion it had received from another, and 
loses in itself so much as the other received ; which gives us 
but a very obscure idea of an active power ot moving in 
body, whilst we observe it only to ti^nsfer, but not produce 
any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of power 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the con- 
tinuation of the passion. For so is motion in a body im- 
pelled by another; the coiitinuation of the alteration made 
in it from rest to motion being little more an action rtian the 
continuation of the alteration of its figure by the same blow 
is aif action. The idea of the beginning of motion we have 
only from reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we 
find by experience, that, barely by willing it, barely by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 
which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have, 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by ouy senses, 
but a very imperfect obscure idea of active power, since they 
afford us not any idea in themsclve^ of t^e power to begin 
any action, either motion or thought. But if, from the im- 
pulse bodies are observed to make one upon another, any one 
thinks he has a clear idea of power, it seaves as well to my 
purpose, sensation being one of those ways whereby the mind 
comes by its ideas : only I thought it worth while to con- 
sider here, by the way, whether the mind doth not receive 
its idea of active power clearer from reflection on its owji 
operations, than it dolti from any external sensation. 

5. Will and Understanding two Powers, — This, at least, I 
think evident, that we find in' ourselves a power to begin or 
forbear, continue or end several actions of our minds, and 
motions of our bodies, bar^y by Rethought or preference of 
the mmd ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing or 
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not doing such or such a particular action. This power 
which the mind has thus to order the consideration of any 
i&ea, or the foi bearing to consider it ; or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its rest; and vice versa, in any 
•particular instance, is that which we call the will. The 
actual exercise of that power, by directing any pai-ticular 
action, or its forbearance, is that which we call volition 
or willing. The forbearance of that action, consequent to 
such order or com*mand of the mind, is called voluntary. 
And whatsoever action is performed \vithout such a thought 
of the mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception 
is that which we call the understanding. Perception, which 
wo make the act of the understanding, is of three sorts: 
1. The perception of id<jas in our minds. 2. The perception 
of the signilicatiou of , signs. 3. ’ The perception of the 
connexion or repugnancy, agreement or disagreement, that 
there is between any of our ideas. All these are attributed 
to the understaiiding, or perceptive power, though it be the 
two latter only that use allows us to say we understand. 

6. Fdculties — These powers of the mind, viz , of perceiving, 
and of preferring, are usually crlled by another name : and the 
ordinary way of speaking, is, that the understanding' and 
will are two faculties of the mind ; a word proper enough, if 
it be used, as all words should be, so as not to breed any 
confusion in men’s thoughts, by being supposed (as I suspect 
it has been) to stand for some real beings in the soul that 
performed those actions of understanding and volition. For 
when we say the will is the commanding and superior faculty 
of the soul; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the 
inferior faculties ; that it follows the dictates of the under- 
standing, (fee. ; though these and the like expressions, by 
those, that carefully attend to their own ideas, and conduct 
their thoughtc' more by the evidence of things than the 
soimd of words, may be understood in a clear and distinct 
sense; yet I suspect, I say, that this way of speaking of 
faculties has misled many into a confused notion of so many 
distinct agents in us, winch had their '^several provinces and 
authorities, and did command, obey, and perform several 
actions, as so many distinct beings ; which has been no small 
occasion of wranglmg, obscuiTiiy, and uncertainty, in questions 
relating to them. 

7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and Necessity , — Every one, 
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I think, finds fo. himself a power to begin or forbear, con- 
tinue or put an end to several actions in himself. From 
the consideration of the extent of this power of the mind 
over the actions of the man, which every one finds in himself,^ 
arise the ideas of liberty and necessity.* 

8. Liberty, what — All the actions that we have any idea 
of, reducing themselves, as has been said, to these two, viz., 
thinking and motion; so far as a man has power to thmk or 
not to thmk, to move or not to move, accordmg to the 
preference or direction of his own mind ; so far is a man free. 
Wherever any performance or forbearance are not equally in 
a man’s power ; wherever doing or not doing will not equally 
follow upon the preference of his mind directing it; there he 
is not free, though jicrhaps the actioi# may be voluntary. So 
that the idea of libei*ty is tho idea of a power in any agent to 

* Hobbes has written on this question a most cj-abbet> and puzzle- 
headed treatLse, hTs anger against Brainhall having disturbed Ins judg- 
ment. For example, in tliat pjftt where ho is writing upon the Bishop’s 
“ division of his forces,” and undert.ikes to dispose of his ttjxts fi'om 
Senpture, he regards the powers o^ eketton and choice as every way 
comi^^tible with necessity , and says, this following of one’s hopes 
and fears consisteth the nature of election So that a man mny both 
choose this, and cannot hut choose this, and, consequently, choosing and 
are joined together ” Which is as much as to say, “I have 
two legs because I choose to have two legs , and I choose to have two 
legs because 1 have two legs ” But this is like a kitten running after 
its own tail there is a great deal of bustle, but no progress , for, if one 
should inquire, ‘ ‘ But suppose you should choose to have three legs ? 
What thenl” Why then comes the necessitarian’s universal reply, 
“ You can't choose that ” which, m plain English, ^is, “ You are a mere 
machme, and have no liberty of choice at al! ” But, as often happens, 
the Inost irrational poidion of the work is that in which the jirgumenta 
from reason are considered He says, that the necessity of an action 
doth not make the laws that prohibit it unjust.** Which I take to bo as 
arrant a piece of absurdity as can be found in pnnt^ for if it be as 
necessary that a man should thieve as that he should breathe, (and there 
can be no degree in necessity,) it were as just to prohibit breathing as 
thievmg. Again, he puts the case himself “ Suppose the law, on pain 
of death, prohibited stealing; and that there be a man who by tjpe 
strength of temptation \a4necessitated to steal, and is thereujion put to 
death; does not this punishment deter others from theft?” What, deter 
men from doing what they are necessitated to do ? Would the hanging 
of men for touching the ground in walking dehver other men fiom tho 
necessity of touching the ground t And if all actions are necessary, they 
must be equally necessary — the punishment as much as the act punish^ 

■ — but then there can be neither enme nor justice — Ed. 
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do or forbear any particular action, according to the determi- 
uation or thought of the mind, whereby either of them is 
preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
^ power of the agent to be produced by him according to his 
volition, there he is not at liberty ; that agent is under 
necessity. So that liberty cannot be where there is no 
thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will, c there may be volition, where there is no 
liberty. A little consideration of an obvious instance or two 
may make this clear. 

9. Supposes the Uitder standing and Will . — A tennis-ball, 
whether in motion by the stroke of a racket, or lying still at 
rest, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we 
inquire into the reason, '.re shall find it is because we conceive 
not a tennis-ball to think, and consequently not to have any 
volition, or preference of motion to rest, or vice versa, and 
therefore has not liberty, is not a free agciit; ^but all its both 
motion and rest come under our idea of necessary, and are so 
called. . Likewise a man falling into the water, (a bridge 
breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free 
agent. For though he has volition, though he prefers his not 
'falling to falling, yet the forbearance of that motion not 
being in liis power, the stop or cessation of that motion 
follows not upon his volition, and therefore therein he is not 
free. So a man striking himself, or his friend, by a con- 
vul^ivc motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by 
volition or the direction of his mind, to stop or forbear, 
nobody thinks he has in this liberty; every one pities him, as 
acting by necessity and constraint. 

10. Belongs not to Volition. — Again, suppose a man be 
carried, whilst fast asleep, into a room, where is a person he 
longo to see anil speak with; and be there locked fast in, 
lieyoiid his power to get out ; he awakes, and is glad to find 
himself in so desirable company, which he stays willingly in, 
i e., prefers his stay to going away; I ask, is not this stay, 
■t'oluntary'? I think nobody will dq^^bt it; and yet being 
locked fast in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to stay, 
he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an 
idea belonging to volition, or preferring ; but to the person 
liaving the power of doing, or lorbearing to do, according as 
the mind shall choose oi direct. Our idea of liberty reaches 
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as far as that pcwer, and no farther. Foi* wherever restraint 
comes to check tliat power, or cumpulsion takes away tha"^ 
indiileieiicy of ability on either side to act, or to forbear 
acting, there liberty and our notion of it presently ceases. 

11. Voliintarjf opposed to involuntary^ not to necessa/ry . — 
We have instances enough, and often more than enough, in 
our ^wn bodies. A man s heart beats, and the blood cir- 
culates, which it IS not in his power by any thought or voli- 
tion to stop , and therefore in respect of these motions, where 
rest de[)cn(ls not on his choice, nor would follow the deter- 
mination of his mind, if it should prefer it, he is not a free 
agent. Convulsive motions agitato his legs, so that though 
he wills it ever so mu "b, he cannot by any power of his mind 
sto]) their motion# (as in that odd dis^fcaso called chorea sancti 
viti,*) but he IS perpetually dancing, he is not at libeiiiy in 
this action, but under as much necessity of moving, as a 
stone that falls, or a tennis-ball struck witb a racket. On 
the other side, a palsy or the stocks hinder his iegs from 
obeying the determination of bis mind, if it would ^hereby 
transfer his body to another id.ice In all these there is 
want of freedom ; though the* sitting still, even of a para- 
lytic, whilst he prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntary. 
Voluntary, then, is not opposed to neci'ssary, but to involun- 
tary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do, the state he is in, to its alisencc or change; 
though necessity has made it in itself unalterable 

12. Liberty, what. — As it is m the motions of the body, so 
it is in the thoughts of our mmd.s : where any one is such, 
that we have power to take it up, of lay it by, according to 
the preference of the mind, there we arc at libei'ty. A 
waking man being under the necessity of having some ideas 
constantly in his mind, is not at liberty \o think or »ot to 
think, no more tlian he ls at libei'ty, whether%is body shall 
touch any other or no : but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his 
choice ; and then he^is, in respect of his idea.s, as much ft 
hbei-ty, as he is in resjiect of bodies he rests on : he can at 
pleasure remove himself from one to another. But yet some 
ideas to the mind, hke some motions to the body, are such 

* Similar were the movements of the countenance caused by the 
Sardonic laugh. — Ed. 
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as in certain circumstances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their 
absence by the utmost effort it can use. A man on the 
rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert 
himself with other contemplations : * and sometimes a bois- 
‘^teroiis passion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on other 
things, which we would rather choose. But as soon a,s the 
mind regains the power to stop or continue, begin or forbear, 
any of these motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we 
then consider the man as a free agent again. 

13. Necessity, wliat . — ^Wherever thought is wholly want 
ing, or the power to act or forbear according to the direction 
of thought, there ncce^ity takes place. This in an agent 
capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of 
any action is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called 
compulsion j when the hindering or stopping any action is 
contrary to his volition, it is called I’estraiut. Agents that 
have no thought, no volition at All^ are in everything neces- 
sary agents. 

14. Liberty belongs not to^ the WiU , — If this be so, /as I 
•imagine it is,) I leave it to be considered, whether it may not 

help to put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, un- 
reasonable, because unintelligible question, viz.. Whether man s 
will be free or no] For if I mistake not,' it follows from 
what I have said, that the question itself is altogether im- 
proper; and it IS as insignificant to ask whether man’s will 
be free, as to ask whether his sleep bo swift, or his virtue 
square ; liberty btang’ ac little applicable to the will, as swift- ^ 
ness of motion is to sleep, or squareness to vii-tue. Every 
one would laugh at the absurdity of such a question af either 
of these, becAuse it is obvious that the modifications of 
motion belong not to sleep, nor the difference of figure to 
virtue; and when any one well considers it, I think he will 
as plainly perceive that liberty, which is but a power, belongs 
ally to agents, and cannot be an attribute or modification 
of the will, which is also but a power. 

^ For who can take a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frozen Caucasus, 

Or wallow naked in December’s snow 

By only thinkmg cf the summer’s heat ? — Shakspeare. — En. 
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15. Volition.-J-^\xc\i is the difficulty of explaining and 
giving clear notions of internal actions by sounds, that I 
must here warn my reader, that ordering, directing, choos- 
ing, preferring, &c., which I have made use of, will not dis- 
tinctly enough express volition, unless he will reflect on what 
he himself does when he wills. For example, prelerring, 
which seems perhaps best to express the act of volition, docs 
it not precisely. For though a man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can say he ever wills it'/ Volition, it is 
plain, IS an act of the mind knowingly exerting that domi- 
nion it takes itself to have over any part of the rmin, by em- 
]jloying it m, or withholding it from, any paiticiilar action. 
And what is the will, but the faculty to do this? And is 
that fiiculty anything more in cftect t|j:m a power, the power 
of the mind to determine its though tf to tlio producing, con- 
truing, or stopping any action, as far as it dejiends on us? 
For can it be denied, that, whatever agent has a power to 
think on its own* actions, and to prefer their doing or omission 
either to other, has that^lJculty called will? Will, tjien, is 
nothing but such a power. Liberty, on the other side, is tho 
power a man Ins to do or forbeai* doing any paiticuhir action, 
according as its doing or forbearance Ins the ai tual pre- 
feience in the mind, which is the same thing as to say, 
according as he himself wiHs it. 

IG. Powers hdoyKjing to ui gents — It is ]»lain, then, that 
the will IS notliing but one j)Ower or ability, and freedom 
another power or ability, so tint, to ask wliethcr the wdl 
has fre^lom, is to ask whether one jiowcr lias another power, 
one ability another ability, a questiiui at*fiiftt sight too 
^ossly absuid to make a dnputc, oi need an answer. For 
whS 13 it that sees not that poweis belong only to agents, 
and are attributes only of substances, and "not of po\^^^^rs 
themselves? So that this way of jmtting the question, viz., 
Whether the will be free? is in efiect to ask, whether the 
will be a substance, an agent? or at least to supjiose it, since 
freedom can properly be attributed to nothing else. If < 
freedom can with any pr^riety of speech be applied to power, 
or may be attributed to the power that is m a man to pro- 
duce or forbear producing motion in parts of his body, by 
choice or preference, which is that which denominates him 
li*e(% and is freedom itself. * But if any one should ask 

VOL.. I 2 b 
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whether freedom were free, he would beVsuspected not to 
'Understand well what he said; and he would be thought 
to deserve Midas’s cal's, who, knowing that rich was a deno- 
mination for the possession of riches, should demand whether 
riches themselves were rich. 

1 7. However, the name faculty, which men have given to 
this power called the will, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of tallying of the will as acting, may, by an appro- 
priation that disguises its true sense, serve a little to palliate 
the absurdity; yet the will, m truth, signifies nothing but a 
power or alnlity to prefer or choose: and when the will, 
under the name of a faculty, is considered as it is, barely as 
an ability to do something, the absurdity in saying it is tree, 
or not free, will easily ^liscover itself. For if it be reasonable 
to suppose and talk of faculties as distinct beings, that can 
act, (as we do, when we say the will orders, and the will is 
free,) it 4S fit that wo should make a speaking faculty, and a 
walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by which these actions 
are produced, which are but sevii'al modes of motion; as well 
as wo make the will and understanding to be faculties, by 
which the actions of choosing and perceiving are produced, 
which are but several modes of thinking: and we ihay as 
properly say that it is the singing faculty smgs, and the 
dancing fiiculty dances, as that the will chooses, or that the 
understanding conceives , or, as is usual, that the will directs 
the undei'standing, or the understanding obeys or obeys 
not the will; it being altogether as proper and intelligible 
to say that the power of speaking directs the j/ower of 
singing, or the ’powers of singmg obeys or disobeys the power 
of speaking. 

18. This way of talking, nevertheless, has prevailed, and, 
asol guess, prbduced great confusion. S'or these being all 
different pdwers in the mind, or m the man, to do seveml 
actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit ; but the power to do 
one action is not operated on by the power of doing another 
action. For the power of thinking operates not on the po\\Ter 
of choosing; nor the power of choosing on the power of 
thinking; no more than the power of dancing operates on 
the power of singing^ or the power of singing on the power 
of dancing, as any one who reflects on it will easily perceive, 
and yet this k it which we sa^ when we thus speai:, that the 
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will oj)erates oit the understanding, or the understanding on 
the will. ^ 

19.1 grant, that this or that actual thought may be the 
occasion of volition,* or exercising the power a man has to 
choose, or the actual choice of the mind, the cause of actual 
thinking on this or that thing : as the actual singing of such 
a tiyie may be the cause of dancing such a dance, and the 
actual dancing of sucdi a dance the occasion of singing such a 
tune. But in all these it is not one power that operates on 
another; but it is the mind tliat operates, and exerts these 
jiowei-s ; it is the man that does the action, it is the agent 
that has power, or is able to do. For powers are relations, 
not agents : and that which has the power or not the power 
to operate, is that alone which is o^ is not free, and not the 
power itself. For freedom, or not* freedom, can belong to 
nothing but what has or has not a j)ower to act. 

20. Liberty helonga not to th>e WUl . — The attributing to 
faculties that \Miich belonged not to them, has given occasion 
to this way of talking; bht the introducing into (\|scoui*sos 
concerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of 
thcij operating, has, I su}>pose,*as little advanced our know- 
ledge in that part of ourselves, as the groat use and mention 
of the like invention of faculties in the operations of the 
body, has helped us in the knowledge of ])hysic. Not tliat I 
deny there are faculties, both in tlio body and mind : thijy 
both of them have their powers of 0 })eratiug, else neither the . 
one nor the other could operate For nothing can operate 
that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate* 
that has no power to operate Ncr do t deny that those 
words, and the like, are to have their place in the com in on 
use of languages that have made them current It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them b^: and fihik^tophy 
itselfj though it likes not a gaudy diess, yet, when it appears 
in public, must have so much complacency as to be clothed 
in the ordinary fashion and language of the country, so far 
as it can consist with truth and perspicuity. But the faiHt 
has been, that faculties have been spoken of and re[>resented 
as so many distinct agents. For it being asked, what it was 
that digested the meat in our stomachs? it was a ready and 
very satisfactory answer to say, that it was the digestive 
• bee Pascal on the Pouvoir Prochain, •Lettres Provinciales — Ed. 

2b2 
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faculty. What was it that made anything ^me out of the 
body] the expulsive faculty. What moved! the motive 
faculty. And so in the mind, the intellectual faculty, or the 
understanding, understood; and the elective faculty, or the 
will, willed or commanded. This is, in short, to say, that the 
ability to digest, digested; and the ability to move, moved; 
and the ability to understand, understood. For faculty, 
ability, and power,^I think, are but different names of the 
same things; which ways of speaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much : that 
digestion is performed by something that is able to digest, 
motion by something able to move, and undci standing by 
something able to understand. And, in truth, it would be 
very stmiige if it should»..be otherwise;’'^ as strange as it would 
be for a man to be free \vithout being able to be free. 

2k But to the Ageut, or Man — To return, then, to tho 
inquiry about liberty, I think tho question is not proper, 
whether the will be tree, but whether a man be free. Thus, 
I think’ 

Fii’st, That so far as any one can, by the direction or choic* 
of life mind, prefuimg the existence of any action to the non» 
existence ot that action, and vice versa, make it to exist oi 
not exist, so far he is irec For if I can, by a thought direct- 
ing the motion of my finger, make it move when it was a 
vest, or vice versa, it is evident, that in respect of that I am 
free . and if I can, by a like thought of my mind^ preferring 
one to the other, produce cither words or silence, I am at 
liberty to speak or hold my peace, and as far as tins power 
leaches, of acting or not acting, by the determination of his 
own thought ])rcferiiug either, so far is a man free. For 
liow can wo think any one freer, than to have the power to 
do \^at he will And so far as any one can, by preferring 
any action tt? its not being, or rest to any action, produce 
that action or rest, so far can he do what he will. For such 
a preferring of action to its absence, is the willing of it; and 
can scarce tell how to imagine any being fieer, than to bd 
able to do what he wills. So that?' in respect of actions 
within the reach of such a power in him, a man seems as free 
as it is possible for freedom to make him. 

* Aa effective a piece of quiet humour as any peihaps in tho lan- 
guage. — E d. 
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22. In resp^t of willing^ a Man is not free. — But the inqui- 
sitive mind of man, willing to shift oif from himself, as far ls 
he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it bo by putting himself 
into a worse state than that of fatal necessity, is not contenj 
with this : freedom, unless it reaches further than this, Avill 
not serve the turn ; and it passes for a good phia that a man 
IS not free at all, if he be not as free to will as he is to act 
what he wills. Concerning a man’s liberty, there yet, there- 
fore, IS raised this further question. Whether a man be free 
to will] which I think is what is meant, when it is disputed 
wliether the will be free. And as to that I imagine, 

23. Secondly, That willing, or volition, being an action, 
and freedom consisting in a power of acting or not acting, a 
man in respect of willing or the ji^t of volition, when any 
action in his power is once proposed to his thoughts, as pre- 
sently to be done, cannot be free. The reason whei’6of is 
very manifest j for it being unavoidable t^at the action 
depending on his will should exist or not exist : and its 
existence or not existence* following perfectly the def-ermina- 
tion and preference of his will, he cannot avoid willing the 
existence or non existence of*that action ; it is absolutely 
necessary that he will the one or the other ; i. e., prefer the 
one to tlie other • since one of them must necessarily follow ; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and deter- 
mination of his mind; that is, by his willing it : for if ho did 
not will it. It would not be. So that, in respect of the act 
of willing, a man in such a case is not free : liberty consisting 
in a power to act or not to act, which, in regard of volition, 
a man, upon such a proposal, has not.* For* it is unavoidably 
necessary to prefer* the doing or forbearance of an action in 
a man’s power, which is once so proposed to his thoughts ; a 
man must necessarily will the one or the other of them, •upon 
which preference or volition the action or its forbearance 
certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of 
volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which he 
cannot avoid, a man in respect of that act of willing 
under a necessity, anft so cannot be free; unless necessity 
and freedom can consist together, and a man can be free and 
bound at once. 

24. This, then, is evidenj, that, in all proposals of present 
action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to will, because 
he caimot forbear willing : liberty consisting in a power to 
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act or to forbear acting, and in that onlj. Jbr a man that 
sits still is said yet to be at liberty, because he can walk if 
he wills it. But if a man sitting still has not a power to 
remove himself, he is not at liberty; so likewise a man fall- 
ing down a precipice, though in motion, is not at liberty, 
because ho cannot stop that motion if he would. This being 
so, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is 
proposed to give ofi^ walking, is not at liberty whether he 
will determine himself to walk, or give off walking or not : 
he must necessarily prefer one or the other of them, walking 
or not walking; an(l so it is in regard of all other actions in 
our power so proposed, which are the far greater number. 
Bor considering the vast number of voluntaiy actions that 
succeed one another ever," moment that we are awake in the 
course of our lives, there are but few of them that are thought 
on or^^roposed to the will, till the time they are to be done; 
and in all such actions, as I have shown, the mind in respect 
of willing has not a power to act or not to act^ wherein con- 
sists liberty. The mind, in that case, has not a power to 
forbear willing; it cannot avoid some determination con- 
cerning them, lot the consideration be as short, the thought 
as quick as it will ; it either leaves the man in the state he 
was before thinking, or changes it; continues the action, 
or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifest, that it orders 
and directs one, in preference to or with neglect of the other, 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes un- 
avoidably voluntary 

25. The WUl determined by something without it. — Since, 
then, it is plain that, fn most cases a man is not at liberty, 
whether ho will or no, the next thing demanded is, whether 
a man be at liberty to will which of the two ho pleases, 
motiofl or rest] This question carries the absurdity of it so 
manifestly in itself, that one might thereby sufficiently be 
convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to ask 
whether a man be at liberty to will either motion or rest, 
sp^6aking or silence, which he pleases, is to ask whether a 
man can will what he wills, or be pleased with what he is 
pleased with] A que.stion which, I think, needs no answer; 
and they who can make a question of it, must suppose one 
will to determine the acts of anpther, and another to deter- 
mine that, and so on in irifinitum. 

26. To avoid these and the like absurdities, nothing can 
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be of greater /dse than to establish in our minds determined 
ideas of the things under considei atiou. If the ideas of liberty 
and volition were well fixed in the understandings, and 
carried along with us in our minds, as tliey ought, tlirough 
all the questions that aio raised about them, 1 sujipose 5 
great ])ait of the difficulties that perplex men’s tlioughts and 
entijngle their undei'stan dings would be much easier resolved, 
and we should perceive where the confused signification of 
terms, or where the nature of the thing caused the obscurity. 

27. Freed mi — First, then, it is carefully to be remem- 
bered, that freedom consists in the dependence of the exis 
tence or not existence of any action, iqion our volition of it, and 
not 111 the dependence of any action, or its contrary, on our pi e- 
ference. A man standing on a clilf, ^ at liberty to leap twenty 
yards downwards into the sea, not because he has a power to do 
the contrary action, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, 
for that he cannot do, but he is therefore fi ce, .because ho 
has a power Co leap or not to le.ip. l>ut if a greater force 
than his either holds hifti fast or tumbles him down, ho is 
no longer free m that case, b(jc.iuse the doing or foAjcaranco 
of that particular action is no4onger in his power lie that 
is a close piisoner in a room twenty feet square, being at 
the north side of his chamber, is at hbeity to w.ilk twenty 
feet southward, because he can walk or not walk it; but is 
not, at the same time, at liberty to do the contrary, i. e., to. 
walk twenty feet northward. 

In this, then, consists freedom, viz., in our being able to 
act or not to act, according as we shall choose or will. 

28. Volition^ wJuit. — Secondly, w« must remember, that 
volition or willing is an act of the mind directing its thought 
to the production of any action, and thereby exerting its 
power to produce it To avoid multiplying of woijlIs, I 
would crave leave here, under the word action, to com]>re- 
hend the forbearance too of any action proposed: sitting 
still, or holding one’s peace, when walking or speaking are 

’ jiroposed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much tke 
determination of the# will, and being as often weighty in 
their consequences as the contrary actions, may, ou that 
consideration, well enough pass for actions too : but this I 
say, that J may not be mistaken, if for brovJHr’a .-i-- j 
speak thus. 
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29. What determines the Will. — Thirdly, the will be nothing 
but a power in the mind to direct the operative faculties 
of a man to motion or rest, as far as they depend on such 
direction, to the question, what is it determines the will? 
'the tme and proper answer is, the mind. For that which 
determines the general power of directing to this or that 
paiiiicular direction, is nothing but the agent itself exercising 
the power it has that particular way. If this answer satisfies 
not, it 13 plain the meaning of the question, what determines 
the will? 13 this. What moves the mind, in every particular 
instance, to determine its general power of directing to this 
or that particular motion or rest? And to this I answer, 
the motive for continuing in the same state or action, is only 
the present satisfaction ^‘n it; the motive to change is alwa^'S 
some uneasiness; nothing setting ns upon the change of 
state, or upon any new action, but some uneasiness. This 
is the gre^at motive that works on the mind to put it upon 
action, which tor shortness’ sake we will call determining of 
the will, which I shall more at large explain. 

30. ]i^ill and Desire must not he confounded. — But, in the 
way to it, it will be necessury to premise, that, thou^li I 
have above endeavoured to express the act of volition by 
choosing, preferring, and the like terms, that signify desire 
as well as volition, for want of other words to mark that 
act of the mind, v^hose proper name is willing or volition , 
yet it being a very simple act, whosoever desires to under- 
stand what it is, will better find it by reflecting on his own 
mind, and observing what it does when it wills, than by any 
variety of articulate sounds whatsoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be misled by expressions that do not 
enough keep up the difference between the will and several 
acts ,of the mind’ that are quite distinct from it, I think the 
moi*e necessaly; because I find the will often confounded 
with several of the affections, especially desire, and one put 
for the other; and that by men who would not willingly 
b j thought not to have had very distinct notions of things, * 
and not to have writ very clearly aboirt them. This, I ima- 
gine, has been no small occasion of obscurity and mistake in 
this matter, and thererore is, as much as may be, to be 
avoided. For he that shall turn his thoughts inwards upon 
what passes in his mind when' he wills, shall see that the 
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will or power/ of volition is conversant about nothing, but 
that particular deternunation of the mind, whereby barely 
by a thought the mind endeavours to give rise, contmuation, 
or stop, to any action which it takes to be in its power. 
This, well considered, plainly shows that the will is perfectlj^ 
distinguished from desire, which iii the veiy same action 
may^have a quite contrary tendency fiom that which our 
will sets us upon. A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige 
me to use jxjrsuasious to another, which, at the same time 
I am speaking, I may wish may not prevail on him. In 
this case, it is plain the will and dc^sire run counter. I will 
the action that tends one way, whilst my desire tends ano- 
ther, and that the direct contrary way. A man who by a 
violent fit of the gout in his limits finds a doziness in his 
head, or a want of appetite in his .^omac h removed, desires 
to be eased too of the jiain of his f(M‘t oi hands, (for where- 
ever there is pain, there is a desire to be iid of ;t,) though 
yet, whilst he •apprehends that the removal of the jiain may 
translate the noxious huftiour to a moic vital part^ his will 
is never determined to any one action that may serve to re- 
move this pain. Whence it ts evident that desiring and 
williiig are two distinct acts of the mind, and consequently, 
that the will, which is but the ])ower of volition, is much 
more distinct from desire. 

31. Uneasiness determines the Will — To return, then, to 
the inquiry, what is it that determines the will in regard to 
our actions! And that, upon second thoughts, I am apt to 
imagine is not, as is generally suiiposed, the greater good in 
view, but some (and for the most part tlie most jiressing) 
uneasiness a man is at present under. This is that which 
successively determines the will, and sets us upon tho.se 
actions we perform. This uneasiness we fn ay call, asjt is, 
desire; which is an uneasiness of the mind for*want of somo 
absent good. All pain of the body, of what sort soever, and 
disquiet of the mind, is uneasiness; and with tliis is always 
joined desire, equal to the pain or uneasiness felt, and fo 
scarce distinguishable irom it. For dcsii’e being nothing but 
an uneasiness in the want of an absent good, in reference to 
any pain felt, ease is that absent good ; and till that ease be 
attamed, we may call it desire, nobody feeling pain that ho 
wishes not to be eased of, Vith a desire equal to that pain, 
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and inseparable from it. Besides this desiio of ease from 
pain, there is another of absent positive good ; and here also 
the desire and unejisiness are equal. As much as we desire 

^^,ny absent good, so much are we in pain for it. But here 
all absent good does not, according to the greatness it has, or 
is acknowledged to have, cause pain equal to that great- 
ness; as all, pain causes desire equal to itself: because the 
absence of good is not always a pain, as the presence of pain 
is. And therefore absent good may be looked on, and con- 
sidered without desire. But so much as there is anywhere of 
desire, so much there is of uneasiness. 

32. Desire is Uneasiness, — That desire is a state of uneasi- 
ness, every one who reflects on himself will quickly find. 
Who is there that has i^ot felt in desire what the wise man 
says of hope, (which is not much different from it,) that it 
being deferred makes the heart sick?” and that still propor- 
tionable to the greatness of the desire; which sometimes 
raises the uneasiness to that pitch, that it ihakos people cry 
out, Civc me children, give me the thing desired, or I 

^die'”* Life itself, and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot 
be borne under the lasting ahd unremoved pressure ot such 
an imcasiness. 

33. TJhc Uneasiness of Desire determines tlie WUl. — Good 
and evil, present and absent, it is tme, work upon the mind : 
but that which immediately determines the will, from time 
to time, to every voluntary action, is the uneasiness of 
desire, fixed on some absent good : either negative, as 
indolence to one in pain ; or positive, as enjoyment of pleasure. 
That it is this ^mea^ness that determines the will to the 
successive voluntary actions whereof the greatest part of our 
lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
dific?'i*ent courses to difierent ends, I shall endeavour to show, 
both from experience and the reason of the thing. 

34. This is tlie Spring of Action — When a man is 
perfectly content with the state he is in, which Ls when he is 
perfectly without any uneasiness, what industry, what action, 
what will is there left, but to continu^ in it? Of this every 
man’s obser^'ation will satisfy him. And thus we see our 
all- wise Makef, suitably to our constitution and frame, and 

Genesis, xix. h 
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knowing wliat is that determines the will, has put into 
man the uneasiness of hunger and thirst, and other natural 
desires, that leturn at their seasons, to move and deter- 
mine tlieir wills, for the preservation of themselves, and 
the continuation of their species. For I think we m.vy 
conclude, that, if the bare contemplation of these good ends 
to ‘wlych wo aie carried by these several uneasinesses, had 
been sufficient to determine the will, and set us on work, we 
should have had none of these natural jiams, and perhaps in 
this world little or no pain at all. “ It is better to marry 
than to burn,” says St Paul ; where we may see what it is 
that chiefly drives men into the enjoyments of a conjugal 
life. A little burning felt pushes us more powerfully, than 
greater yileasures in prospect draw or dlure. 

35. The (jreatrst positive Good deter niines not the Will^ hut 
Uueiisiness — It seems so established and settled a maxim by 
the ironeral consent of all mankind, that gooil, tlio, greater 
good, doteiinines*tlie will, that I do not at alf wonder that, 
vheii I fiist pubh.shed my tlToughts on this subject, I ^ook it 
for gianted, and I imagine that, by a great many I shall be 
thongi|t more excusable for havifig then done so, than that 
now I have ventured to recede from so received an opinion. 
But yet, uijon a stricter inquiry, I am forced to conclude that 
ijood, the gi eater good, though ap])rehcnded and acknow- 
ledged to be so, does not determine the will, until our desire, 
laised pr^portionably to it, makes us uneasy m the want of 
it. Convince a man ever so much that plenty has its advan- 
tages over poverty; make him see and own that the hand- 
some conveniences of life are better tliaii na.sty penury; yet, 
as long as he is content with the latter, and finds no uneasi- 
ness in it, he moves not; his will never is determined to any 
action that shall bring him out of it. Let af man be evei* s(5 
well persuaded of the advantages of virtue, tihat it is as 
nece.ssary to a man who has any great aims in this world, or 
hopes in the next, as food to life ; yet, till he hungers or 
thirsts after nghteousness, till he feels dn uneasiness m the 
.want of it, his will wilUnot be determined to any action m 
piu’suit of this confessed greater good but any other 
uneasiness he feels in himself shall take place, >^nd carry his 
^vlll to other actions. On the other side, let a drunkard see 
that his health decays, his •estate owastes, discredit and 
diseases, and the vant of all things, even of his beloved 
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drink, attends him in the course he follows 5 yet the returns 
of uneasiness to miss his companions, the habitual thirst after 
his cups at the usual time, drives him to the tavern, though 
he has in his view the loss of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life : the least of which is no incon- 
siderable good, but such as he confesses is far gi'eater than 
the tickling of his palate with a glass of wine, or the idle 
chat of a soaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good; for he sees and acknowledges it, and, in the 
intervals of his drinking hours, will take resolutions to 
pursue the greater good; but when the uneasiness to miss 
his 'accustomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
good loses its hold, and the present uneasiness determines the 
will to the accustomed action ; which thereby gets stronger 
footing to prevail against the next occasion, though he at the 
same time makes secret promises to himself that he will do 
so no more;, this is the last time he will act against the 
attainment of those greater goods. And thus he is from 
time to time in the state of that unhappy complainer, 
video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor: which sentence, 
allowed for true, and made good by constant experience, 
may this, and possibly no other way, be easily made 
intelligible. 

36. Because the Reinoval of Uneasiness is the first Step to 
Happiness . — If we inquire into the reason of what ex- 
perience makes so evident in fact, and examine, why it is 
uneasiness alone operates on the will, and determines it in its 
choice, we shall find that, we being capable but of one deter- 
mination of the will to one action at once, the present 
uneasiness that we are under does naturally determine the 
will, in order to that happiness which we all aim at in all 
ouv actions ; forasmuch as wliilst we are under any uneasiness, 
we cannot ’apprehend ourselves happy, or in the way to it, 
pain and uneasiness being by every one concluded and felt to 
be inconsistent with happiness, spoiling the relish even of 
those good things which we have; a httle pain serving to 
mar all the pleasure we rejoiced Li. And therefore that 
which of course determines the choice of our will to the 
next action, \^ill always be the removing of pain, as long as 
we have any left, as the first and necessary step towards 
happiness. 

37. Because Uneasiness alone is preset t. — Another reason 
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why it is uneasiness alone determines the will, is this : 
because that alone is present, and it is against the nature of 
things, that what is absent should operate where it is not. 
It may be said, that absent good may by contemplation be 
brought home to the mind, and made present. The idea 
it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as jirescnt there; 
biLt nothing will be in the mind as a present good, able to 
counterb.dance the removal of any uneasiness which we are 
under, till it raises our desire; and the uncjisiness of that 
has the prevalency in determining the will. Till then, the 
idea in the mind of w^hatever is good, is there only, like 
other ideas, the object of bare unactive speculation, but 
operates not on the will, nor sets us on woi k , the reason 
whereof I shall show by and by. How many are to bo 
found, that have had lively repre^enlations set before their 
minds of the unspeakable joys of heaven, whicli they acknow- 
ledge both possible and jirobable too, who yet would be con- 
tent to take up* with their happine.'iS here!* Aiul so the 
prevailing uneasiness ol thei» desires, l(‘t loose after the enjoy- 
ments of this life, take their turns in the determining their 
wills; and all that while they ta^e not one step, arc not ono 
jot mdved, towards the good things of another life, considered 
as ever so great. 

38 . Becausf^ all ivhocdlow the Joys of Heaven possihley 2'i'^^'^sue 
them not — Weio th(3 will determined by the \iews ot good, 
as it appears m contemplation greater or less to the under- 
standing, which IS the state of all absent good, and that 
which in the received opinion the will is supposed to move 
to, and to be moved by, I do not see ly>w it. could ever get 
loose from the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once jiroposed 
and considered as possible. For all absent good, by which 
alone, barely proposed, and coming m vi^w, the wid is 
thought to be determined, and so to set us on lytion, being 
only possible, but not infallibly certain: it is unavoidable 
that the infinitely greater possible good should regularly and 
constantly determine the will in all the snccessive actions it, 
directs : and then we s^jould keep constantly and steadily in 
our course towards heaven, without ever standing still, or 
directing our actions to any other end : the^t<^nal condition 
of a future state infinitely outweighing the expeckition of 
riches, or honuiir, or any otber woildly pleasure winch we 
can propose to ourselves, though we should giunt these the 
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more probable to be obtained : for nothing future is yet in 
possession, and so the expectation even of these may deceive 
us. If it were so, that the greater good in view determines 
the will, so great a good, once proposed, could not but seize 
the will, and hold it fast to the pursuit of this infinitely 
greatest good, without ever letting it go again : for the will 
having a power over, and directing the thoughts as well, as 
other actions; would, if it were so, hold the contemplation of 
the mind fixed to that good. 

Ihd any great Uneasiness is ne^er neglected . — This would 
be the state of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in 
all its determinations, were it determined by that which is 
considered, and in view, the greater good; but that it is not 
so, IS visible in experience : the infinitely greatest confessed 
good being often neglected, to satisfy the successive uneasi- 
ness of our desires pursuing trifles. But though the greatest 
allowed,, even everlasting unspeakable good, which has some- 
times moved and affected the mind, does ru)t stedfastly hold 
the will, yet we see any very groat and prevailing uneasiness, 
having once laid hold on the will, let it not go; by which 
we may be convinced what it is that determines the will. 
Thus any vehement pain of the body, the ungovernable pas- 
sion of a man violently in love, or the imjiatient desire of 
revenge, keeps the will steady and intent; and the will, thus 
determined, never lets the understanding lay by the object, 
but all the thoughts of the mind and powers of the body are 
uniuterru 2 )tedly employed that way, by the determination of 
the will, influenced by that topping uneasiness as long as it 
lasts; wherebyat seepisto me evident, that the will or power 
of setting us upon one action in preference to all others, is 
determined in us by uneasiness. And whether this be not so, 
I (Jesire every one to observe in himself. 

39. Desik.e accoin'panies all Uneasiness . — I have hitherto 
chiefly instanced in the uneasiness of desire, as that which 
determines the will ; because that is the chief and most sen- 
sible, and the will seldom orders any action, nor is there any 
voluntary action ])crformed without^some desire accompany- 
ing it; which I think is the reason why the will and desire 
are so often 9 r;iiiounded. But yet we are not to look upon 
the uneasiness which makes up, or at least accompanies most 
of the other passions, ^s wholly excluded in the case. Aver- 
sion, fear, anger, envy, shame, &c., have^each their uneasiness 
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too, and thereby influence the will. These passions are 
scarce any of fhem in life and practice simple and alone, and 
wholly unmixed with others: though usually m discoursT) 
and contemplation, that carries the name which opemtes 
strongest, and appears most in the present state of the mind 4 
nay, there is, I thmk, scarce any of the passions to bo found 
Without desire joined with it. I am sure wherever tluue is 
uneasiness, there is desire: for we constantly desire happi- 
ness ; and whatever we feel of uneasiness, so much it is 
certain we want of hapjuness, even in our own opinion , let 
our state and condition otherwise be what it will Besides, 
the present moment not being our eternity, whatever our 
enjoyment be, we look beyond the present, and desire goes 
with our foresight, and that still carries the will with it. So 
that even m joy itself, that whmli keei)s up the action 
whereon the enjoyment depends, is the desire to continue it, 
and fear to lose it : and wlienevc i a greater uneasiness than 
that takes plac^) in the mind, the will presentiy is 15y th.it de- 
termined to some ncwacti 04 i,and the present delight neglected. 

40 T/is most pressing Untdsxness nntuTixlly (leterniines the 
Will — But we being in thus world beset with bundry un- 
easiucss, distracted with diflerent desires, the next inquiry 
natiually will be, which of them has the precedency in de- 
termining the will to the next action 1 and to that the answer 
IS, that ordinarily, which is the most pressing of those that 
are judged capable of being then removed. Fur the will 
being the power of directing our operative faculties, to some 
actiuli, for some end, cannot at any time be moved towards 
what is judged at that time' unattainable that would be to 
suppose an intelligent being designedly to act for an end, 
only to lose its labour, for so it ls to act for what is judged 
not attainable; and therefore very great uneasiness move yot 
the will when they are judged not capable of a cure, ttthy in 
that aise put us not upon endeavours. But, tiiesc bet apai-t, 
the most important and urgent uneasiness wo at that time 
feel, IS that which ordinarily determines the will successively, 
in that train of voluntary actions which makes up our lives. 
The greatest present Uneasiness is the spur to action, that is 
constantly felt, and for the most part det\|jiines the will in 
itvS choice of the next action. For this we iitust carry along 
with us, that the projier anil only object of the will is some 
action of ours, and nothing else : for we producing nothing by 
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our willing it, but some action in our power, it is there the 
will terminates, and reaches no further.* 

41. All desire Happiness, — If it be further asked, what 
it IS moves desire'? I answer, happiness, and that alone. 
Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, the 
utmost bounds whereof we know not ; it is what “ eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” But of some degrees of both 
we have very lively impressions, made by several instances 
of delight and joy on the one side, and torment and -sorrow 
on the other; which, for shortness’ sake, I shall comprehend 
under the names of pleasure and pain, there being pleasure 
and pain of the mind as well as the body: ‘^with Inm is 
fulness of joy, and pleasure for evermore:” or, to speak 
truly, they are all of t>ne mind; though some have their 
rise m the mind from thought, others in the body from cer- 
tain modifications of motion. 

42. Happiness^ what. — Happiness, then, in its full extent, 
is the utmost pleasure we are cajmble of, and miseiy the 
utmost pain ; and the lowest degree of what can be called 
happiness is so much case from all pain, and so much present 
pleasure, as without which any one cannot be contents 
Now, because jileasiire and pain are produced in us by the 
operation of ceitain objects, either on our minds or our 
bodies, and in different degrees; therefore what has an apt- 
ness to produce pleasure m us is that we call good, and what 
is apt to produce pain in us we cab e'«dl, for no other reason 
but for its aptness to produce pleasure and pain in us, where- 
in consists our happiness and misery. Eurther, though what 
is apt to produce any degree of pleasure be in itself good, 
and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, yet 
it often happens that we do not call it so when it comes in 
competition with a greater of its sort; because when they 
come in competition, the degrees also of pleasure and pain 
have justly a preference. So that if we will rightly estimate 
yjiat we call good and evil, we shall find it lies much in • 
comparison : for the cause of every less degree of pain, a^ well 
as every greater degree of pleasure, has the nature of good, 
and vice versa, 

43. What Good is desired, what not. — Though this be 

* The reader may consult B^^rkeley, I rinciples of Human Knowledge, 

{ 28. — Ed. 
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that which is* called good and evil, and all good be the pro- 
per object of desire'in general, yet all good, even seen, and 
confessed to be so, does not necessarily move every particular 
man’s desire, but only that part, or so much of it as is con^ 
sidered and taken to make a necessary part of his ha} piness. 
All other good, however great in reality or appearance, 
excites not a man’s desires, who looks not on it to make a 
part of that happiness wherewith he, in lu's present thoughts, 
can satisfy himself. Happiness, under this view, every one 
constantly pursues, and desires what makes any part of it : 
other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without desire, pass by, and be content without. There is 
nobody, I think, so senseless as to deny that there is plcasurc 
in knowledge • and for the })leasure^ of sense, they Jiave too 
many followers to let it be questioned whether men are 
taken with them or no. Now let one man j)lacc his satis- 
faction in sensual pleasures, another in the delight tof know- 
ledge : though (Sich of them cannot but confess, there is great 
pleasure in what the othSr piii’sues; yet, neither xif them 
making the other’s delight a part of his haj-ipincss, their 
desires arc not moved, but eiich is satisticd without what 
the cfbhcr enjoys, and so his will is not determined to the 
pursuit of it. But yet as soon as the studious man’s hunger 
and thirst make him uneasy, he, whose will was never de- 
termined to any jnirsuit of good cheer, poignant sauces, 
delicious wine, by the pleasant taste he has found in tliern, 
is, by the uneasiness <H' Iminger and thirst, presently deter- 
mined to eating and drinking, though }jossibly with great 
indifferency, what wholesome food conies in his way.* And, 

* Extraordinary stories are related of tlie passion of several individuals 
for study, but there enters, perhaps, a little of the marvellous into tli(jie 
accounts, as a kind of seasoning to make them palatable I have iluno- 
times suspiected that, although Aristotle might on parlfcular occasions 
go to rest with a brazen basin by his bedside, and an iron hall in his 
hand stretched out over it, which might, drop into the basin m case of 
deep sleep, yet, upon the whole, he slept without this apparatus What^ 
tney tell us of Pierre Castellan, grand almoner of France, seems 
likewise to require to be^understood with some abatement, for we 
are informed that he hardly passed three houra^xi sleep, which he 
snatched upon the bare ground, with no other piWMy than his robe, 
which he wrapped round his head; and that he was mo sooner awake 
than he rushed to his books with the appetite of a wolf. He was reader 
to Francis I. , and when he recSved thi8»appointment he lesumed hii 
VOL. L 2 C 
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on the other side, the epicure buckles to study, when shame 
cr the desire to recommend himself fo his mistress shall 
make him uneasy in the want of any soil} of knowledge. 
.Thus, how much soever men are in earnest, and constant in 
imrsuit of happiness, yet th^y may have a clear view of good, 
great and confessed good, v/ithout being concerned for it, 
or moved by it, if they think they can make up their hap- 
piness without it. ^ Though as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for, they can feel no uneasiness without being 
moved. And therefore, being uneasy in the want of what- 
ever is judged necessary to their happiness, as soon as any 
good appears to make a part of their portion of happiness, 
they begin to desire it. 

44. Why the greatest Good is not always desired — This, I 
think, any one may observe in himself and others, that the 
greater visible good does not always raise men’s desires in 
proportion to the greatness it appears, and is acknowledged 
to have; though every little trouble moves ns, and sets us 
on work to get rid of it. Thef^ reason whereof is evident 
from the nature of our happiness and misery itself. All 
present pam, whatever it be, makes a part of our present 
misery ; but all absent good does not at any time m^e a 
necessary part of our jirescnt happiness, nor the absence of 
it make a part of our misery. If it did, we should be con- 
stantly and infinitely miserable; there being infinite degrees 
of happiness which are not in our possession. All uneasi- 
ness therefore being removed, a* nitiderate portion of good 
serves at present to content men ; and some few degrees of 
pleasure in a succession of ordinary enjoyments make up a 
happiness, wherein they can be satisfied. Tf this were not 
so, there could be no room for those indifferent and visibly 
trifling actions to which our wills arc so often determined, 

t 

amazing application, which he appears for a while to have remitted. 
Tune, m hia eyes, was so precious that he would not spare hunself suffi- 
cient time to eat his dinner, being satisfied with taking a morsel of bread 
in the morning, and eating supper at o’ cZoc^* Fashionable peoplh 
keep Castellan’s hours now, only tliat they caU supper dinner, and perhaps 
eat it an hour or two later, Galland, who wrote this book- worm’s fife, had 
reason and wit o^.^ .s side when he said that he was chained to his books 
night and day, as Prometneus was to Caucasus (See Bayle, art Caa- 
teUan, rem (q).) He used to be present at the king’s dinners and sup- 
pers; who delighted in hoarf eg him display his wit and leammg.— Ed. 
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and wherein voluntarily waste so much of our lives; 
which remissness could by no means consist with a constant 
determination of will or desire to the greatest apparent good. 
That this is so, I think few pcojile need go lar from home? 
to bo convinced. And indeed in this life there are not 
many whose hapjiiness reaches so far as to afford them a 
constant train of moderate mean jileasures, without any 
mixture of uneasiness; and yet they could be content to 
stay here for ever: though they cannot deny, but that it is 
possible there may be a state of eternal durable joys alter 
this life, far surpassing all the good that is to he found heie. 
Nay, they cannot but sec that it is more possible than the 
attainment and continuation of that pittance of honour, 
riches, or pleasure which they ])ni.f^i(‘, and for which tlicy 
neglect that eteTiial state, but yet, in full view of this dif- 
ference, satisfied of the possibility of a ])eifect, Hc^ciiie, and 
lasting happiness in a future state, and umfer a clear con- 
viction that it is not to bejiad h(*ie, wliiist they bound their 
happiness within some little ciyoyment or aim of tins life, 
and exclude the joys of heavej^ from making any n(‘cesf>ary 
part i>f it ; their desires are not moved by tins gre.iter ap- 
parent good, nor their wills determined to any action, or 
endeavour for its attainment. 

45. Why not hdng desired^ it moves iwt the WtU.~ The 
ordinary necessities of our lives fill a grcvit j>ait of them 
with the uneasiness of hunger, tlnist, heat, cold, wean ness 
with labour, and sleepiuc.ss, in their constant i etui ns, etc ^ 
To which, if, besides accidental harmfj, we ^dd" tlie fantas- 
tical uneasiness (as itch after honour, jiower, or riches, <fec ) 
which acquired habits by fashion, example, and education 
have settled in us, and a thousand other irregular dc'grc^, 
which custom has made natural to us, we shcjl liud tliat 
a very little part of our life is so vacant from tlieso un- 

• 

* Sir Thom.ag More has a lively and somewhat sportive description of^ 
the way m which, when in high office, a man’s days are usually spent 
“While in pleading, and licaring, and m judging or comparing of 
causes, in waiting on some men upon business, .*^1 others out of re- 
spect, the greatest part of the day is spent on oth^^f^i^n’s affairs, the 
remainder of it must be given to my family at home so that I can 
reseiwe no part of it to mjself, th^y; is, to my study I must talk with 
my wife, and chat with my children, and I have somewhat to say to 
my servants.” (Utopi^ p 3 ) — Ed. 

2 c 2 
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easinesses, as to leave ns free to the attraction of remoter 
S-bsent good.* We are seldom at ease, and free enough 
from the solicitation of our natural or adopted desires, but 

constant succession of uneasinesses out of that stock which 
natural wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the 
will in their turns : and no sooner is one action dispatched, 
which by such a determination of tlie will we are set upon, 
but another uneasiness is ready to set us on work. For the 
removing of the pains we feel, and are at present pressed 
with, being the getting <mt of misery, and consequently the 
first thing to be done in order to happiness, absent good, 
though thought on, confessed, and appearing to be good, not 
making any part of this unhappiness in its absence, is 
justled out, to make way for the removal of those uneasi- 
nesses we feci; till due and repeated contemplation has 

* In fac^, tlie moat powerful and fortunate of human beings have been 
so little susceptible of the attraction of any good whj^tever, that, having 
enjoyed all that life in their station has to bestow, they have complained 
that it is^all vanity and vexation of spirit On this point, the reader 
will doubtless remember the well-known confession of the Spanish Caliph, 
Abder-rhaman “I have now reigned above fifty years in victory or 
peace , beloved by my aubject^s, dreaded by my enemies, and recpected 
by my allies lUchca and honours, power and pleasures have waited 
on my call , nor does any earthiy blessing appear to have been wanting 
to my felicity In this situation, I have diligently numbei ed the days 
of pure and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot they 
amount to fourteen" O man * place not thy confidence in this present 
world'” (Cardonne, Histoire de I’Afnque et de TEspagne, i p 320, et 
seq ) Upon which Gibbon has the following note “This confession; 
the comjilaints of Solomon of the vanity of this world, (read Prior s 
verbose but eloquent po<;',m,) and the happy ten days of the Emperor 
Seghed, (Rambler, No 204, 205,) will be tnumidiantly quoted by the 
detractom of human life Their expectations are commonly immoderate; 
their estimates are seldom impartial If I may speak of myself, (the 
only<person of whoTfii I can speak with certainty, ) my happy hours have 
far exceeded, 4and far exceed the scanty numbers of the Caliph of 
Spam , p,nd I shall not scruple to add, that many of them ai e due to tlie 
pleasing laboui of the present composition.” (t x p 39, et seq ) 
Martial had long ago drawn a similar picture of the miseries of human 
*life. 

At nostii bene computentur anni ; etc. 

“ Let our years be f^rly computed that wmeh la consumed in melan- 
choly fevers, m languor, m painful evils, must be separated from 

the valuable of life — we are children, though we seem to be old 

He who should consider the life of Pnam, or of Nestor, as of long 
duration, would be much deceived, ‘'and m the wrong. Life is not to 
lue, but to be happy.'' (Epig. vi. 70 .) — Ed. 
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brought it nearer to our mind, given some relish of it, and 
raised in us some desire : which then beginning to make a 
part of our present uneasiness, stands upon fair terms with 
the rest to be satisfied ; and so, according to its greatness 
and pressure, comes in its turn to determine the will, * 

46. Due Consider dtion raises Desire — And thus, by a due 
consideration, and examining any good proposed, it is in our 
power to i-aise our desires in a due proportion to the value of 
that good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to 
work upon the will, and be pui'sued. For good, though 
appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet till it has raised 
desires in our minds, and thereby made us uneasy in its 
want, it reaches not our wills ; we are not within the sphere 
of its activity, our wills being under the determination 
only of those uneasinesses which jn-cscnt to us, which 
(whilst we have any) are always soliciting, and ready at hand 
to give the will its next determination, the , balancing, 
when there is any in the mind, being only which desire 
shall be next satisfied, •which uneasiness first removed. 
Whereby it comes to pass, that as long as any uneasiness, any 
desire remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely 
as sfich, to come at the will, or at all to determine it. Be- 
cause, as has been said, the first stej) in our endeavours after 
hajijiiness being to get wholly out of the confines of misery, 
and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leisure for 
nothing else, till every uneasiness we feel be perfectly re- 
moved; which, in the multitude of wants and desires we are 
beset with in this imperfect state, we are not like to bo ever 
freed from in this world. 

47. Tlie Fovjer to suspend tJve Prosecution of any Desire 
makes way for Consideration . — There being in us a great 
many uneasinesses always soliciting, and ^’eady to detgrrifine 
the will, it is natural, as I have said, that tile greatest and 
most pressing should deteimine the will to the next action ; 
and so it does for the most part, •but not always. For the 
mind having in most cases, as is evident in experience, •a 
power to susjiend tie execution and satisfaction of any of 
its desires, and so all, one after another, at liberty to con- 
sider the objects of them, examine them^'~;»^ all sides, and 
weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty man has ; 
and from the not using of ft right jcomes all that variety of 
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mistakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the con- 
duot of our lives, and our endeavours after happiness;^ 
whilst wo precipitate the determination of our wills, and 
engage too soon before due examination. To prevent this, 
'vte have a power to suspend the prosecution of this or that 
desire, as every one daily may experiment in himself. This 
seems to mo the source of all liberty ; in this seems to con* 
sist that which is ^as I think improperly) called free-will. 
For during this suspension of any desire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the action (which follows that de- 
termination) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, 
and judge of the good or evil of what wo are going to do; 
and when, upon due examination, we have judged, we have 
done our duty, all that we can or ought to do in pursuit of 
our happiness; and it is dot a fault, but a perfection of our 
nature, to desire, will, and act according to the last result of 
a fair examination. 

48. To he detefmined by our own Judgment, is no Restraint 
to Liberty , — This is so far from Icing a restraint or dimi- 
nution of freedom, that it is the very improvement and 
benefit of it ; it is not an abridgment, it is the end and use 
of our liberty; and the further we are removed from suiih a 
determination, the nearer we arc to misery and slavery. A 
perfect indifference in the mind, not determinable by its 
last judgment of the good or evil that is thought to attend 
its choice, would be so far from being an advantage and 
excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as 
great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency to act or 
not to act till determiimd by the will would be an imper- 
fection on the other side. A man is at liberty to lift up 
his hand to his head, or let it rest quiet : he is perfectly in- 
diff6rej}t in either;*. and it would be an imperfection in him, 
if he wanted hhat power, if he were deprived of that in- 
differency. But it would be as great an imperfection if he 
had the same indifferency, whether he would prefer the lift- 
ing up his hand, or its remaining in rest, when it would 
save his head or eyes from a blow he, sees coming: it is as 
much a perfection, >hat desire, or the power of preferring, 
should be deterjjp^d by good, as that the power of acting 

* Hence the wisdom of the old Greek proverb, 

(Hasten slowly.) — E d. 
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should be determined by the will ; and the certainer such 
determination* is, the greater is the perfection. Nay, were 
we determined by anything biit the last result of our o^vn 
minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were 
not free; the very end of our freedom being, that we may 
attain the good we choose. And therefore every man is 
put under a necessity by his constitution, as an intelli- 
gent being, to be determined in willing by his own thought 
and judgment what is best for him to do; else he would be 
under the determination of some other than himself, which 
is want of liberty. And to deny that a man s will, in every 
determination, follows his own judgment, is to say, that a 
man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at 
the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it 
in his present thoughts before any <fther, it is plain he then 
thinks better of it, and would have it before any other ; un- 
less he can have and not have it, will and not will it, at the 
same tune, a (contradiction too manifest to b^ admitted! 

49. T lie freest Agents am so determined — If we look upon 
those superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, 
we shall have reason to judgg that they are more steadilj^ 
determined in their choice of good than we ; and yet we have 
no reason to think they are less happy, or less free than we 
are. And if it were lit for such poor finite creatures as we 
are to pronounce what infinite wisdom and goodness could 
do, I think we might say, that God himself cannot choose 
what IS not good ; the freedom of the Almighty hinders not 
his being determined by what is best, 

50. A constant Betefrmination to a fursi^it of Happiness no 

Abridgment of Liberty. — But to give a right view of this mis- 
taken part of liberty, let me ask, Would any one be a 
changeling, becau.se he is less determined by wise cojsi«ler- 
ations than a wise man? Is it worth the ns^ne of freedom 
to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and misery 
upon a man’s self?” If to break# loose from the conduct of 
reason, and to want that restraint of examination and juc\g- 
ment which keeps us^from choosing or doing the worse, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools the only freemen ; 
but yet, I think, nobody would choose mad for the 

sake of such liberty, but he that is mad already. The con- 
stant desire of hajipine.ss, tind the constraint it puts upon 
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US to act for it, nobody, I think, accounts an abridgment 
of liberty, or at least an abridgment -of liberty to be com- 
plained of. God Almighty himself is under the necessity 
of being happy; and the more any intelligent being is 
^p, the nearer is its approach to infinite perfection and 
happiness. That in this state of ignorance we short- 
sighted creatures might not mistake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to suspend any pai’ticular desire,* and 
keep it from determining the will, and engaging us in action. 
This is standing still where we are not sufficiently assured 
of the way : examination is consulting a guide. The deter- 
mination of the will upon inquiry, is following the direction 
of that guide : and he that has a power to act or not to act, 
according as such determination directs, is a free agent; such 
determination abridges faot that power wherein liberty con- 
sists. He that has his chains knocked off, and the prison 
doors set open to him, is perfectly at liberty, because he may 
either go or stay, as he best likes ; though hiy preference be 
determined to stay, by the darkness of the night, or illness 
of the weather, or want of other lodging. He ceases not to 
be free, though the desire of some convenience to be had 
there absolutely determines his preference, and makes^^him 
stay in his prison. 

51. Tfie Necessity of pursuing true Happiness the Foundor 
tion of Liberty. — As, therefore, the highest perfection of in- 
tellectual nature lies in a careful and constant pursuit of true 
and solid happiness, so the care of ourselves, that we mistake 
not imaginary lor real happiness, is the necessary foundation 
of our liberty. The stronger ties we have to an unalterable 
pursuit of happiness in general, which is our greatest good, 
and which, as such, our desires always follow, the more are 
we^free from any pecessary determination of our will to any 
particular actjpn, and from a necessary compliance with our 
desire, set upon any particular, and then appearing preferable 
good, till we have duly exf^nined whether it has a tendency 
to, or be inconsistent with, our real happiness : and therefore,* 
till we are as much informed upon this inquiry as the weight 
of the matter and , ihe nature of the case demands, we are, 
by the necessity ^"preferring and pursuing true happiness as 
our greatest good, obliged to suspend the satisfaction of our 
desires in particular cases. 
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52. The Reason ofU , — This is the hinge on which turns 

the liberty of intellectual beings, in their constant endeavours 
after and a steady prosecution of true felicity, that they can 
suspend this prosecution in particular cases, till they had 
looked before them, and informed themselves whether that 
particular thing, which is then proposed or desired, lie in the 
way to their main end, and make a real part of that which 
18 their greatest good: for the inclination and tendency of 
their nature to happiness is an obligation and motive to 
them, to take care not to mistake or miss it; and so neces- 
sarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and wariness, in 
the direction of their particular actions, which are the means 
to obtain it. Whatever necessity determines to the pursuit 
of real bliss, the same necessity with the same force establishes 
suspense, deliberation, and scrutiny^of each successive desire, 
whether the satisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true happiness, and mislead us from it. This, as seems to 
me, is the grcdst privilege of finite intellectual beings ; and ' I 
desire it may be well considered, whether the great inlet and 
exercise of all the liberty men have, are capable of, or can 
be useful to them, and that^whereon depends the turn dT* 
theil' actions, does not lie in this, that they can suspend their 
desires, and stop them from determining their wills to any 
action, till they have duly and fairly examined the good and 
evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do ; and when we have done it, we have 
done our duty, and all that is in our power, and indeed all 
that needs. For, since the will supposes knowledge to guide 
its choice, and all that we can do is, to hqjd our wills unde- 
termined, till we have examined the good and evil of what 
wo desire. What follows after that, follows in a chain of 
consequences linked one to another, all depending on ^eJast 
determination of the judgment, which whetl^r it shall be 
upon a hasty and precipitate view, or upon a due and mature 
examination, is in our power; ex^rience showing us, that in 
most cases we ai'e able to suspend the present satisfaction ^f 
any desire. ^ 

53. Government oj our Passions the Improvement of 
Liberty . — But if any extreme di8turbanc%«./as sometimes it 
happens) possesses our whole mind, as when ?he pain of the 
rack, an imnetuous uneasiness, as of love, anger, or any other 
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violent passion, running away with us, allows us not the 
liberty of thought, and we are not masters enough of our own 
minds to consider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who 
knows our frailty, pities our weakness, and requires of us no 
rhore than we are able to do, and sees what was and what was 
not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. 
But the forbearance of a too hasty compliance with our desires, 
the moderation and restraint of our passions, so that our un- 
derstandings may be free to examine, and reason unbiassed 
give its judgment, bemg that whereon a right direction of 
our conduct to true happiness depends ; it is in this we should 
employ our chief care and endeavours. In this we should 
take pains to suit the relish of our minds to the true intrinsic 
good or ill that is in things, and not permit an allowed or 
supposed possible great a:hd weighty good to slip out of our 
thoughts, without leaving any relish, any desire of itself 
there, till, by a due consideration of its true worth, we have 
formed appetites in our minds suitable to it, and made our- 
selves uneasy in the want of it, o? in the fear of losing it. 
And how much this is in every one’s power, by making reso- 
lutions to himself, such as he may keep, is easy for every one 
to try. Nor let any one say he cannot govern his passions, 
nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying him into 
action ; for what he can do before a pnnce or a great man, he 
can do alone, or in the presence of God, if ho will. 

54. How Men come to pursue different Courses. — From 
what has been said, it is easy to give an account how it 
comes to pass, that, though all men desire happiness, yet 
their wills carry them ^o contrarily, and consequently, some 
of them to what is evil. And to this I say, that the various 
and contrary choices that men make in the world do not 
argt.*9 ^ that they do not all pursue good, but that the same 
thing is not good to every man alike. This variety of pur- 
suits shows, that every one does not place bis happiness in 
the same thing, or choo.se^'the same way to it. Were all 
tho concerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed • 
study and knowledge, and another hawking and hunting: 
why one chose lux^^ry and debauchery, and another sobriety 
and riches, wouhlf hot be because every one of these did not 
aim at his own happiness, but because their happiness was 
placed in different things. And therefore it was a right 
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answer of the physician to his patient that had sore eyes : 

If you have*more pleasure in the taste of wine than in the 
use of your sight, wine is good for you ; but if the pleasure 
of seeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is 
naught.” • 

55. The mind has a different relish, as well as the palate, 
and you will as fruitlessly endeavour to delight all men with 
rich(?fe or glory (which yet some men place their happiness 
in) as you would to satisfy all men’s huhger with cheese or 
lobsters, which, though very agreeable and delicious fare to 
some, are to others extremel}’- nauseous and offensive ; and 
many people would with reason prefer the gi’iping of an 
hungry belly to those dishes which are a feast to others. 
Hence it was, I think, that the philos?ophers of old did in 
vain inquire, whether summuin bdLium consisted in riches, 
or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. And they 
might have as reasonably disputed, whether the best relish 
were to be lou^^d in apples, plums, or nuts, aifd have divided 
themselves into sets upon For, as pleasant tastes depend 
not on the things themselves, but their agrceablene^ to this 
or that paidicular palate, whcjem there is great variety, so^' 
the greatest happiness consists in the having those things 
which pioduce the greatest pleasure, and in the absence of 
those which cause any disturbance, any pain. Now these, 
to different men, are very different things. If, therefore, 
men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can only 
enjoy, it is not strange nor unreasonable, that they should . 
seek their happiness by avoiding all things that disease them 
here, and by pursuing all that delight then^; wherein it will 
bo no wonder to find variety and ’difference. For if there 
be no prospect beyond the giuve, the inference is certainly 
right, “Let us eat and drink;” let us qpjoy what we 
light in, “ for to-morrow we shall die.” This,^I think* may 
serve to show us the reason, why, though all men’s desires 
tend to happiness, yet they are n^t moved by the same ob- 
ject. Men may choose different things, and yet all choosg 
aright ; supposing them only like a company of poor insects, 
whereof some are beSs, delighted with powers and their 
sweetness; others beetles, delighted witlx^other kinds of , 
viands, which having enjoyed for a season, thSy would cease 
to be, and exist no more for «ver. 
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56. How Mm come to choose ill . — These things, duly 
weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view into the state 
of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, consists in a power 
to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. 
This cannot be denied. But this seeming to comprehend 
only the actions of a man consecutive to volition, it is fur- 
ther inquired, “whether he be at liberty to will or no?” 
And to this it has been answered, that, in most cases, a man 
is not at liberty to forbear the act of vohtion; he must 
exert an act of his will, whereby the action j)roposed is 
made to exist or not to exist. But yet there is a case where- 
in a man is at libeity in respect of willing, and that is the 
choosing of a remote good as an end to be pursued. Here 
a man may suspend the act of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or against tke thing proposed, till he has ex- 
amined whether it be really of a nature in itself and conse- 
quences to make him happy or not. For when he has once 
chosen it, and thereby it is become a part of his happiness, 
it raises desire, and that proporiioiiably gives him uneasi- 
ness, which determines his will, and sets him at work in 
■pursuit of his choice on all -ocxjasions that offer. And here 
we may see how it comes to pass that a man may yustly 
incur punishment, though it be certain that, in all the i)ar- 
ticular actions that he wills, he does, and necessarily does, 
will that which he then judges to be good.^ For, though 
his will be always determmed by that which is judged good 
by his understanding, yet it excuses him not ; because, by 
a too hasty choice of his own making, ho has imposed on 
himself wrong measui-es of good and evil ; which, however 
false and fallacious, have the same influence on all his future 
conduct, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated 
his pwn palate, rmd must be answerable to himself for the 
sickness and death that follows from it. The eternal law 
and nature of things must not be altered to comply with 
his ill-ordered choice. If the neglect or abuse of the liberty 

^ * Only upon the theory of Plato, that punishment is to be contem- 
plated simply as a corrective, and for the good of the punished. This 
great philosopher wa^ not always consistent on the subject ; for, after 
contending that evt^y man is benefited by being punished for the in- 
justice he commits, and that, consequently, whoever loves him, should 
desire his punishment, he shows the ^eat impie^ of a son who brought 
or designed to bring an action against his father for murder. — E d. 
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he had to examine what would really and truly make for 
his happiness, mislesCds him, the miscarriages that follow oji 
it must be imputed to liis own election. He had a power 
to suspend his determination; it was given him, that he 
might examine, and take care of his own happiness, and looft 
that he were not deceived. And he could never judge, that 
it was better to be deceived than not, in a matter of so great 
and near concernment. ^ 

What has been said may also discover to us the reason 
why men in this world prefer different things, and pursue 
happiness by contrary courses. But yet, since men are al- 
ways constant and in earnest in matters of ha])piness and 
misery, the question still remains, How men come often to 
prefer the worse to the better; and to choose that, which, 
by their own confession, has made tflem miserable? 

57. To account for the various and contrary ways men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we must consider 
w’hence the vifi’ious uneasinesses that deterihine the will in 
the preference of each voliftitary action, have their rise. 

1. From bodily Pains , — Some of them come from causes 
not in our power; such as aio often the pains of the bod^ 
from* want, disease, or outward injuries, a^ the rack, ikc., 
which, when present and violent, operate for the most part 
forcibly on the will, and turn the courses of men’s lives 
from virtue, piety, and religion, and what before they judged 
to lead to happiness; every one not endeavouring, or through 
disuse, not being able, by the contemplation of remote and. 
future good, to raise in himself desires of them strong enough 
to counterbalance the uneasiness hi feels in those bodily 
torments, and to keep his will steady in the choice of those 
actions which lead to future happiness, A neighbouring 
country* has been of late a tragical theaftre from wh^pl^we 
might fetch instances, if there needed any, tnd the world 
did not in all countries and ages furnish examples enough 
to confirm that received obseivation, — “ necessitas cogit ad 
turpia,” and therefore there is great reason for us to pray. 

Load us not into tenjiptation.” 

■* France ; where persecution for conscience’ had produced dread- 
ful scenes. The cruelty of the French laws is remarli^d by that quamt' 
but able writer, the Lord Chancellor Fortesi ue, who says, ‘ ‘ Tlie law 
of France, in offences criminal, ’^horeupcgi death dependeth, is not con- 
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2. From wrong Desires arising from wrong Judgments . — 
Other uneasinesses arise from our desires of absent good; 
which desires always bear proportion to, and depend on, the 
judgment we make and the relish we have of any absent 
good ; in both which we are apt to be variously misled, and 
that by our own fault. 

58. Our judgment of 'present Good or Evil alwa'ijs rigid. 

Tn the first place, I shall consider the wrong judgments men 
make of future good and evil, whereby their desires are 
misled. For, as to present happiness and misery, when that 
alone comes into consideration, and the consequences are 
quite removed, a man never chooses amiss, he knows what 
best pleases him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their present enjoyment are what they seem, the apparent 
and real good are, in thfs case, always the same. For, the 
pain or pleasure being just so great and no greater than it 
is felt, the present good or evil is really so much as it 
appears. And, therefore, were every action of oui^ concluded 
within itself, and drew no consequences after it, we should 
undoubtedly never err in our choice of good, we should 
TZlways infallibly prefer the best. Were the pains of honest 
industry, and ef starving with hunger and cold set* to- 
gether before us, nobody would be in doubt which to choose : 
were the satisfaction of a lust and the joys of heaven offered 
at once to any one’s present possession, ho would not balance, 
or err in the determination of his choice. 

59. But since our voluntary actions carry not all the 

tent to convict the party accused by witnesses, lest by the testimony 
of false persons mnqcent blood should be condemned. But that law 
chooseth rather to torment such offenders with racking, until they them- 
selves confess their own fault, rather than by deposition of witnesses, 
which many times, through wicked affections and sometimes by the 
subdi'^j^tion of evil men, are moved to perjury. Upon this, with such 
like cautels and r^espects, offenders and suspected persons are m that 
realm with so many kinds of rackings tormented, that my pen abhorreth 
to put them in writing. For^some are stretched out upon a horse, m 
such wise that their sinews breaSc, and their veins gush out with streams , 
of<? blood. Again, other some have great weights hanged at their feet, 
whereby their limbs and joints are dissolved pnd unloosed. Some also 
have their mouths so Iqng gagged open, till such abundance of water be 
poured in, that their belly swelleth like a hill or ton, to tlie intent that, 
'then the belly bwjig pierced with some boring instrument, the water 
may issue and spout out theieat.” (Commendation of the Laws of Eng- 
land, c. xxil p. 46 .) — Ed. 
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happiness anc^ misery that depend on them along with them, 
in their present performance, but are the precedent causes <;^ 
good and evil, which they draw after them and bring upon 
us, when they themselves are past and cease to be ; our de- 
sires look beyond our present enjoyments, and carry th^ 
mind out to absent good, according to the necessity which 
we think there is of it, to the making or increase of our 
happiness. It is our opinion of such a ^necessity that gives 
it its atti'action; without that, we are hot moved by absent 
good. For, in this narrow scantling of capacity which we 
are accustomed to, and sensible of here, wherein we enjoy 
but one pleasure at once, which, when all uneasiness is away, 
is, whilst it lasts, sufficient to make us think ourselves happy ; 
it is not all remote, and even apparent good that affects us. 
Because the indolency and enjoy mefit we have, sufficing for 
our present happiness, wo desire not to venture the change, 
since we judge that we are happy already, being content, 
and that is enoflgh. For who is content is hap^y. • But as soon 
as any new uneasiness coAes in, this happiness is disturbed, 
and we are set afresh on work in the pursuit of happiness ^ 
GO. Fro7n a wrong Judgimnt of what inahei a necessa/ry 
Part of their Houppiness, — Their aptness therefore to conclude 
that they can be happy without it, is one great occasion that 
men often are not raised to the desire of the greatest absent 
good. For whilst such thoughts possess them, the joys of a 
future state move them not \ they have little concern or uneasi- 
ness about them; and the will, free from the determination of. 
such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfactions, and 
to the removal of those uneasinesses, which it then feels, in 
its want of and longings after them. Change but a man s 
view of these things; let him see that virtue and religion 
are necessary to his happiness; let him l(M)k into thej*ii#ure 
state of bliss or misery, and see there God, fthe righteoiis 
Judge, ready to render to every man according to his 
deeds, to them who by patient •continuance in well-doing 
^seek for glory, and honour, and immoitality, eternal life; b*t 
unto every souLthat jjoth evil, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish to him, I say, who^ hath a prospect of 
the different state of perfect happiness or misery tliat attends, 
all men after this life, depending on their behaviour here, 
the Measures of good and •evil that govern his choice, are 
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mightily changed. For, since nothing of pleasure and pain 
in this life can bear any proportion to the endless happiness 
or exquisite misery of an immortal soul hereafter, actions in 
his power will have their preterence, not according to the 
tt^nsient pleasure or pain that accompanies or follows them 
here, but as they serve to secure that perfect durable hap- 
piness hereafter. 

61. A mcyre particular Account of wrong Judgments, — But, 
to account more particularly for the misery that men often 
bring on themselves, notwithstanding that they do all in 
earnest pursue happiness, we must consider how things come 
to be represented to our desires under deceitful appearances : 
and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concern- 
ing them. To see how far this reaches, and what are the 
causes of wrong judgmenl, we must remember that things 
are judged good or bad in a double sense. 

First, T,hat which is properly good or bad, is nothing but 
barely pleasure '6r pain. ' 

Secondly, But because not only 'f)resent pleasure and pain, 
but that also which is apt by its efficacy or consequences to 
bring it upon ns at a distance; is a proper object of our de- 
sires, and apt t6 move a creature that has foresight; there- 
fore things also that draw after them pleasure and pain, are 
considered as good and evil. 

62. The wrong judgment that misleads us, and makes the 
will often fasten on the worse side, lies in misreportmg 
upon the various comparisons of these. The wrong judg- 
ment I am here speaking of, is not what one man may think 
of the determination of .another, but what every man him- 
self must confess to be wrong. For, since I lay it for a 
certain ground, that every intelligent being really seeks 
hap^ii^ess, which consists in the enjoyment of pleasure, with- 
out any considerable mixture of uneasiness; it is impossible 
any one should willingly put into his own draught any 
bitter ingredient, or leave out anything in his power that 
w^Quld tend to his satisfaction, and the completing of his ' 
happiness, but only by wrong judgment. I shall not here 
speak of that mistake which is the consequence of invincible 
«rror, which scarce deserves the name of wrong judgment; 
but of that wrong judgment which every man himself must 
confess to be so. 
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63. In comparing Present and Future. — If, therefore, aij 
to present pleasure and pain, the mind, as has been said, 
never mistakes that which is really good or evil ; that which 
is the greater pleasure, or the greater pain, is really just 
it appears. But, though present pleasure and pain show 
their difference and degi’ecs so plainly as not to leave room 
to i^istake, yet, when we comjiarc present pleasure or pain 
with future, (which is usually the case in., most impoi’tant 
determinations of the will,) we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our measures of them in different positions 
of distance.’* Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than those of a laiger size that are more remote: 
and so it is with ])leasures and pains : the present is apt to 
carry it, and those at a distance l^ve the disadvantage in 
the comparison. Thus most men, like spendthrift heirs, are 
apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to 
come; and so, for small matters in possession, j?art with 
greater ones in* reversion. ^ But that this is a wrong judg' 
ment, every one must allow, let his pleasure consist m what- 
ever it will: since that which is future will certainly conte 
to be jiresent; and then, havfng the same^ advantage of 
nearness, will show itself in its ffill dimensions, and discover 
his wilful mistake, who judged of it by imecpial measures. 
Were the pleasure of drinking accompanied the very moment 
a man takes off his glass with that sick stomach and aching 
head which, in some men, arc sure to follow not many hours 
after; I think nobody, whatever pleasure he had in his cups, 

* In illustration of this tiaith, Buffon has drawn a very ludicrous 
pictuie In explaining the sensations of the^first man — “ J'avois jetd 
les yeux sur mon corps. Je le jugcois d’un volume (5normo, et si grand 
que tous les objets qui avoit frapp(5 mes yeux ne me paraissoient ^tre 
en comparaison que des points lummeux. Je m’exa«ninai longtemj^ p)e 
me regardois avee plaisir, je suivois ma main de foeil et^’observois ses 
mouvements, j’eus surtout cola les id(5e.s les plus ^tranges/je croyois que 
le mouvement de ma main n’etoit qu’une csp^ce d’existenco fugitive, 
une succession de choses semblables , je f approche de mes yeux elle 
me parut encoie plus grande que tout mon corps, et ello ht disparoltre# 
h ma yue un nombre infini d objets. Jo commensal k soup 9 onner qu’il 
y avoit de I’lllusion dans #ette sensation qui me^venoit par lea yeux. 
J’avoit vu distinctcment que ma mam n’etoit qu une petite partie de 
mon corps , et je ne jiouvais comprendre qu’elle fut augpientd au point 
de me paraltro d’une grandeur ddmesur^e, je resolus done de ne me fier 
-qu’au toucher qui ne m avait jias ijneore tromp^ et d’etre en garde but 
toutes les autres fa 9 on?,de sentir et d’etre. -^E d. 

I. 2d 
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would on these conditions ever let wine^touch his lips; which 
yet he daily swallows, and the evil side comes to be chosen 
only by the fallacy of a little difference in time. But if 
pleasure or pain can be so lessened only by a few hours’ re- 
moval, liow much more will it be so by a further distance, 
to a man that will not, by a right judgment, do what time 
will, i. e., bring it liome upon himself, and consider it as pre- 
sent, and there take its true dimensions'! This is the way 
we usually impose on ourselves, in respect of bare pleasure 
and pain, or the tme degrees of happiness or misery: the 
future loses its just proportion, and what is present obtains 
the preference as the greater. I mention not here the wrong 
judgment, wliereby the absent are not only lessened, but re- 
duced to perfect nothing^: when men enjoy what they can in 
])resent, and make sure of that, concluding amiss that no evil 
will thence follow. For that lies not in comparing the great- 
ness of future good and evil, which is that we are here speaking 
of, but in another sort of wrong ludgment, which is concern- 
ing good or evil, as it ls considered to be the cause and 
procurement of pleasure or pain that will follow from it. 

G4. Causes of this . — The chuse of our judging amiss, when 
*we compare our present pleasure or pain with future, seems 
to me to be the weak and narrow constitution of our mmds. 
We cannot well enjoy two jdeasures at once, much less any 
pleasure almost, whilst pain possesses ns. The present plea- 
sure, if it be not very languid, and almost none at all, fills 
our narrow souls, and so takes up the whole mind, that it 
scarce leaves any thought of things absent : or if among our 
})leasures there are sonfe which are not strong enough to ex- 
clude the consideration of things at a distance, yet we liave 
sc^great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it extinguishes 
all otir pleasures : a little bitter mingled m our cup, leaves no 
relish of th^ sweet.-* Hence it comes that, at any rate, we 
desire to be rid of the present evil, which we are apt to think 
jiothing absent can equal, because, under the present pain, 
we find not ourselves capable of any the least degree o£ hap- 
piness. Men’s daijy complaints are atloud proof of this : the 
pain that any one actually feels is still of aU other the worst , 
and it is wi^h anguish they cry out, Any rather than this : 
nothing can be so intolerable as what I now suffer.” And 
therefore our whole endeavours and thc^ights are intent to 
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get rid of the present evil, before all things, as the first neces- 
sary condition to our happiness, let what will follow. Nothing*, 
as we passionately think, can exceed, or almost equal, the 
uneasiness that sits so licaAy upon us. And because tlw 
abstinence from a present pleasure that offers itself is a pain, 
nay, oftentimes a very great one, the desire being inflamed 
by a,, near and tempting object, it is no wonder that that 
operates after the same manner j 3 ain does^ and lessens in our 
thoughts what is future, and so forces us, as it were, blind- 
fold into its embraces. 

65. Add to this, that absent good, or, which is the same 
thing, future jflensure, especially if of a sort we are unac- 
quainted with, seldom is able to counterbalance any uneasiness, 
either of pain or desire, which is present. For its greatness 
being no more than what shall be really tasted wlien enjoyed, 
men arc apt enough to lessen that, to make it give place to 
any present desire ; and conclude with themselyes, that when 
it comes to triSl, it may jiossibly not answer the report or 
opinion that genemlly ]iasscs of it; they having oftea found, 
that, not only what others have magnified, but even wh^ 
they themselves have enjoyed with great pleas^e and delight 
at one time, has proved insipid or nauseous at another ; and 
therefore they see nothing in it for which they should forego 
a present enjoyment. But that this is a false way of judging, 
wlien applied to the happiness of another life, they must 
confess ; unless they will say, God cannot make those happy 
he designs to be so.” For that being intended for a state of 
happiness, it must certainly be agreeable to every one’s wish 
and desire : could we suppose their reWshes fts different there 
as they are here, 3 ’et the manna in heaven will suit every 
one’s palate.* Thus much of the wrong judgment we m^e 
of present and future pleasure and pain, wRen they are ^m- 
pared together, and so the absent considered as Ature. 

66 . In considering Consequences of Actions . — As to things 
good or bad in theii' consequences, amd by the aptness that is 
iii them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge 
amiss several ways. 

* This thought owes, perhaps, its singular beauty, to JJio implicit re- 
ference to the dispensation of manna m the wilderness , where he who 
gathered much had none to sparer and he who gatheied little lacked 
nothmg — Ed. * 

2 D 2 
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1. When we judge that so much evil does rPot really depend 
on them, as in truth there does. 

2. When we judge, that, though the consequence be of 
«»that moment, yet it is not of that certainty^ hut that it may 

otherwise fall out, or else by some means be avoided j as by 
industry, address, change, repentance, (fee. That these are 
wrong ways of judging, were easy to show in every pai'ticular, 
if I would examiile them at large singly; but I shall only 
mention this in general, viz , that it is a very wrong and 
irrational way of proceeding, to venture a greater good for a 
less, uj)on uncertain guesses, and before a due examination 
be made, proportionable to the weightiness of the matter, 
and the concernment it is to us not to mistake. This, I think 
every one must confess*, especially if he considers the usual 
cause of tjns wrong judgment, whereof these following arc 
some. 

67. CatiseS'Of this — I. Ignorance. He that judges with- 
out informing himself to the utmost that he is capable, cannot 
acquit himself of judging amiss. 

'' II. Inadvertency. When a man overlooks even that which 
he does kiiov This is ah' affected and present ign<^rance, 
which misleads our judgments as much as the other. Judg- 
ing is, as it were, balancing an account, and determining on 
which side the odds lie. If therefore either side be huddled 
up in haste, and several of the sums that should have gone 
into the reckoning be overlooked and left out, this precipi- 
tancy causes as wrong a judgment as if it were a peifect 
ignorance. That which most commonly causes this, is the 
prevalency of some present pleasure or pain, heightened by 
our feeble passionate nature, most strongly wrought on by 
*v^Jhat IS present. To check this precipitancy, our understand- 
ing^ and reason were given us, if we will make a right use of 
them, ro search and see, and then judge thereupon. Without 
liberty, the understanding would be to no purpose: and 
without understanding, liberty (if it could be) would signify 
nothing. If a man sees what would do him good or harm, 
what would mak^ him happy or rij^serable, without being 
able to move himself one step towards or from it, what is ho 
the better for seeing ? And he that is at liberty to ramble 
in perfect darkness, what is ^his hberty better than if he 
were driven up and down as a bubble^^by the force of th.i 
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wind? The hieing acted by a blind impulse from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The first, therefore, and great 
use of liberty is to hinder blind precipitancy; the prin- 
cipal exercise of freedom is to stand still, open the eyes, 
look about, and take a view of the consequence of what -vv^ 
are going to do, as much as the weight of the matter re- 
quires. How much sloth and negligence, heat and passion, 
the prevalency of fashion or acquired, indispositions do 
severally contribute, on occasion, to these wrong judgments, 
I shall not here further inquire. I shall only add one 
other false judgment, which I think necessaiy to mention, 
because perhaps it is little taken notice of, though of great 
influence. 

08. Wrong Judgment of what is necessary to our Uap^ 
piness . — All men desire happiness, 1:hat is past doubt ; but, 
as has been already observed, when they are rid of pain, they 
are aj^t to take up with any pleasure at hand, or that custom 
has endeared td them, to rest satisfied m tha^; and so being 
happy, till some new desA'e, by making them uneasy, dis- 
turbs that hapjimess, and shows them that they are not ^o^ 
they look no further; nor is •the will determined to any 
actioh in pursuit of any other known or appat^nt good. For 
since we find that we cannot enjoy all soids of good, but one 
excludes another; we do not fix our desires on every appa- 
rent greater good, unless it be judged to be necessary to our 
happiness; if we think we can be happy without it, it moves 
us not. This is another occasion to men of judging wrongs 
when they take not that to be necessary to their happiness, 
which really is so. This mistake nwsleade us both in the 
choice of the good we aim at, and very often in the means to 
it, when it is a remote good. But which way ever it be, 
either by placing it where really it is not, or by neglect iij^he 
means as not necessary to it; when a man misses his great 
end, happiness, he will acknowledge he judged not right. 
That which contributes to this nHstake, is the real or sup- 
posed unpleasantness of the actions, wliich are the way 
this end ; it seeming ^ preposterous a thing to men, to make 
themselves unhappy in order to happiness, that they do nob 
easily bring themselves to it. ^ 

69. We can change the Agreeahlemss or Disagreeahleneas in 
Things . — The lasl^ inquiry, therefore, concerning this matter 
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is, “ whether it be in a man’s power to change the pleasant- 
,Tiess and unpleasantness that accompanies any sort of ac- 
tion?” And as to that, it is plain, in many crises he can. 
Men may and should correct their palates, and give relish 
’to what either has, or they suppose has none. The relish ol 
the mind is as various as that of the body, and hke that too 
may be altered; and it is a mistake to think that men cannot 
change the disple^singncss or mchfferency that is in actions 
' into pleasure and desire, if they will do but what is in their 
power. A duo consideration will do it in some cases , and 
practice, application, and custom in most. Bread or tobacco 
may be neglected, where they are shown to be useful to 
health, because of an indifferency or disrelish to them, rea- 
son and consideration at first recommend, and begin their 
trial, and use finds, or'ciistom makes them pleasant. That 
this is so in virtue too, is very certain.* Actions are pleas- 
ing or displeasing, either in themselves, or considered as a 
means to a greater and moi e desirable end. The eating of 
a well-seasoned dish, suited to k man’s palate, may move 
the mind by the debght itself that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end; to which the considera- 
tion of the pleasure there is in health and strength (to 'which 
that meat is subservient) may add a new gusto, able to make 
us swallow an ill-relished potion. In the latter of these, 
any action is rendered more or less pleasing, only by the 
contemplation of the end, and the being more or less per- 
suaded of its tendency to it, or necessary connexion with it : 
but the pleasure of the action itself is best acquired or in- 
creased by use pnd practice. Trials often reconcile us to 
that, which at a distance wo looked on with avereion; and 
by repetitions wear us into a liking of what possibly, in 
thvr-.^rst essay, displeased lus. Habits have powerful charms, 
and put so strong attmetions of easiness and pleasure into 
what we accustom ourselves Jo, that we cannot forbear to 
do, or at least be easy iuf the omission of actions, which ha- 
tbitual practice has suited, and thereby recommends to u'S. 
Though this be very visible, and jevery one’s experience 
shows him he can'' do so ; yet it is a part in the conduct of 

* Indeed, according to Aristotlo’s theory, there can be no virtue but 
in customary actions, since virtue is merely the habit of doing good. 
(See Bthic. Nicom. L ii. p. 74, with {tie Commei^tary of Victor.) — Eni 
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men towards^ their happiness, neglected to a degree, that 
it will be possibly entertained as a paradox, if it be said, that 
men can make things or actions more or less pleasing to 
themselves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may 
justly impute a great deal of their wandering. Fashion aiM 
the common opinion having settled wrong notions, and edu- 
cation and custom ill habits, the just values of things are 
misplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pams should 
bo taken to rectify these ; and contrary habits change our 
pleasures, and give a relish to that which is necessary or con- 
ducive to our happiness This every one must confess ho 
can do; and when happiness is lost, and misery ovei takes 
him, Jie will confess he did amiss in neglecting it, and con- 
demn himself for it, and I ask every one, whether he has not 
often done so'? 

70. Preference of Vice to Viriae a minifest ioro7ig Judg- 
ment — I shall not now enlarge any further on fhc wrong 
judgments and neglect of what is in their power, whereby 
men mislead themselves. • This would make a volume, and 
is not my business. But whatever false notions, or shaijie- 
ful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of 
thei^ way to happiness, and distract tliem^*as we see, into 
so different courses of life, this yet is certain, that morality, 
established upon its true foundations, cannot but determine 
the choice in any one that will but consider : and he that 
will not be so far a rational creature as to reflect seriously 
upon infinite happiness and misery, must needs condemii 
himself as not making that use of his understanding he 
should. The rewards and punisl^ment^ of another life, 

* On the subject of future punishment, here barely glanced at 
by Locke, whole volumes have been composed by theological wnters , 
of which, the most extraordinary that has fallen m niy the 

work of the Jesuit Drexehus. entitled “ De Damnatj^rum Carcere et 
Kogo " As, to borrow a phrase of Locke’s, the book is iiot eveiy 
day to be met witli, it may not, perj^ips, be amiss to introduce hero 
some account of its character and contents Tlie design is unquestion- 
ably mentonous , being no other than to deter men from vice .-ftid 
iniquity, by laying before them a terrible picture of the results to 
which they inevitably lead. There is, howevef-, something quaint and 
singular m the manner in which the work i.s executed He makes a 
nine- fold division of the torments of hell , of which lh% first is darkness * 

Primum setemitatis Tartar® tonnentum, tenebr® ” ([> 17.) To thin 

species of torture si^Tceeds that V weepu/g and lamentation : ‘ ‘ Alterum 
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which the Almighty has established as the enforcements of 
his laws, are of weight enough to determine the choice, 
against whatever pleasure or pain this life can show, when 
the eternal state is considered but in its bare possibility, 
which nobody can make any doubt of. He that will allow 
exquisite and endless happmess to be but the possible con- 
sequence of a good life here, and the contrary state the 
possible reward of a bad one, must own himsell to judge 
very much amiss if he does not conclude that a virtuous life, 
with the certain expectation of everlasting bliss, which may 
come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the fear of 

gptwnitatis Tartar® lamontum, tormentum, fletus ” (p 37 ) Fiom the 
nature of the third kind of punishment, it may be inlened that the good 
Jesuit conceived part of the loys of Paradise to consist m eating and 
drmking; for, losing sight dt the probable condition of disembodied 
spirits, he conceives a ninth pait of the torments of hell to consist in 
eternal hunger and thirst “ Tertium ajtemitatis Tartanc tonnentuin, 
fames et 8iti§ (p, 53 ) Tlie next division is illustrated by an engrav- 
ing representing a multitude of human beings mingled confusedly 
with dei-ils, in the form of goats, and ah holding their noses. A fly- 
ing devil, with bat’s wings, goat’s legs, a lion’s tail, and a most hideous 
Aspect, 19 emptying a stinkpot ove^^ their heads, floating beneath which 
IS a label, with %s device “Hiec Arabia hoc thus gigmt ” Op the 
back of the engi’avmg is a head of theViigin, full of sweetness and 
gentleness In illustration of the torture inflicted by fetid odours, 
the author gives an account of the impnsonment of Carlo Spinola, 
in a fearful pnson in Japan, which is too horrible to be repeated 
The heading of the chapter is as follows — “ Quartum mtemitatis 
Tartar® toimentum, foetor.” (p 71 ) Next to thns succeeds the punish- 
ment of fire “Ignis” (p 89) Sixth, is the worm of conscience: 
“ Vermis conscienti®. ” (p 109 ) Seventh, the place and com- 
pany “ Locus et societas.” (p 127 ) This part is illustrated by a 
print, singularly grotesque, representing a company of fat and sleek 
devils dancing with a number of the damned, over a pavement of flames, 
They are evidently newly arrived, being just within the gates, which 
are A*j;;ngly barred amd bolted Two infernal musicians, one with 
a dragon’s tail, the other with the claws of an eagle, are flying over 
their heads, the*' one blowing a trumpet, and the other scraping a 
fiddle. Scattered among the roots of the fla^mes are letters, which being 
put together form the following Sentences “ Like dancers, like pipers j 
Quales chore® tales et Chorant®.” On the back of this homd re- 
presentation is the head of oui Saviour. The eighth punishment con- 
sists in despair* “ Desp^^ratio. ” (p 143 ) AnU the ninth, in thenever- 
ending duration of the whole “^termtas.” (p 155.) The work ends 
with a peroratio^j, containing a brief recapitulation and exposition of 
the whole subject. Or. Tliomas Burnett, m his treatise Oe Statu mor- 
tuorum et Resurgentium, has^a disquisition of cgnsiderable length on 
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tliat dreadful jtate of misery which it is very possible may 
overtake the guilty ; br, at best, the terrible uncertain hopj 
of annihilation.* This is evidently so, though the virtuous 
life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious continual^ 
pleasure; which yet is, for the most part, quite otherwig^, 
and wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in 
t’heq' present possession ; nay, all things rightly considered, 
have, I thmk, even the worst pai-t hei;e.t But when in- 
finite happiness is put into one scale, against infinite misery 
in the other, if the worst that comes to the pious man, if he 
mistakes, be the best that the wicked can attain to if he be 
in the right, who can without madness run the venture? 
Who in his wits would choose to come within a possibility of 
infinite misery, which if he miss, there is yet nothing to 
be got by that hazard? Whereal on the other side, the 
sober man ventures nothing against infinite happiness to be 
got, if his expectation comes not to jiass. If the^ood man 
be in the righf, he is eternally happy ; if he mistakes, he is 
not miserable, he feels nothing. On the other side, if the 

the locality and pains of hell (p ^83 ) Further on (p. 291) he 3i8- 
cusse* the question, first, I believe, proposed by Qggen, whether the 

n nishraents of a future life are to be etenial, or merely mdefinite'? and 
reasonings are worthy the consideiation of all Christians — Ed. 

* Addison has treated at greatei length of this topic m the “ Spectator, 
a work which the present generation appears disposed to neglect, not- 
withstanding its rare merit. Milton, too, iii that poem which contains 
the exposition of all the hopes and fears of humanity, has glanced at 
this thought. He puts even into the mouth of devils a rejection of the* 
hope which bad men entertain of annihilation, in verses which I have 
often quoted. — 

‘‘Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair . we must exasperate 
The Almighty victor, to spend all his rage. 

And that must end us —that must be our cure, 

To be no more . sad cuie * for who would loseji 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander thrmgh eternitg, 

To pensh rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense ^nd motion 

(Paradise Lost, tl. 142 et seq.) — Ed. 

+ This was also the opinion of Plato, who, in the .first and second 
books of the Repubhe, and in the Gomas, has proved to demonstration 
that to be vicious is to be miserable. — E d. 
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wicked man be in the right, he is not happy ; if he mistakes, 
be is infinitely miserable. Must it not be a most manifest 
wi'ong judgment that does not presently see to which side, in 
this case, the preference is to be given] I have forborne to 
mention anything of the certainty or probability of a future 
state, designing here to show the wrong judgment that any 
one must allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how 
he pleases, who prefei-s the short pleasures of a vicious life 
upon any consideration, whilst he knows, and cannot but be 
certain, that a future life is at least possible. 

71. RecapUvlation , — To conclude this inquiiy into human 
liberty, which, as it stood before, I myself from the beginning 
fearing, and a very j udicious friend of mine, since the publi- 
cation, suspecting to have some mistake in it, though he 
could not particularly shoSv it me, I was put upon a stricter re- 
view of this chapter. Wherein lighting upon a very easy and 
scarce observable slip I had made, in putting one seemingly 
indifferent word for another, that discovery ' opened to me 
this present view,* which here, in 'this second edition, I sub- 
init to the learned world, and which, in short, is this: 

Liberty is a power to act cr not to act, according as the 
mind directs.”*^ A power to dii'ect the operative faculties to 
motion or rest in particular instances is that which we call 
the will. That which in the train of our voluntary actions 
determines the will to any change of operation, is some 
present uneasiness; which is, or at least is always accom- 
panied with that ol desire. Desire is always moved by evil, 
to fly it ; because a total freedom from pain always makes a 
necessary part of our happiness: but every good, nay, every 
greater good, does not constantly move desire, because it 
may not make, or may not bc taken to make, any necessary 

It is remaified by Quintillian, where he is confessing certain erro- 
neous opinions he had formeily held, that even Hippocrates distin- 
guished as he was in the science of medicine, makes the acknowledgment 
that he had formerly maintained false positions. Cicero, too, m his 
nper years, acted upon the same principles, rejectmg opmions whicfi 
he had once advocate (Quint. Institut Op,t. Liv. III. cap vi. p. 
153.) We^ have here proof of the same greatness in Locke, who 
^ does not, like Sangrado, affect unerring consistency, which belongs not 
to man, but chc<,nging his opinion upon mature consideration, fiankly 
avows it, and registers the fact for the encouragement of future philo- 
sophers. — E d. 
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part of our happiness. For all that we desire, is only to be 
happy. But though* this general desire of happiness operal^s 
constantly and invariably, yet the satisfaction of any par- 
ticular desire can be suspended from determining the will to 
any subservient action, till we have maturely examined 
whether the particular apparent good which we then desire 
‘makes a })art of our real happiness, or be consistent or in- 
consistent with it. The result of our judgment upon that 
examination is what ultimately determines the man, who 
could not be free if his will were determined by anything 
but his own desire, guided by his own judgment. I know 
that liberty, by some, is placed in an indifferency of the man, 
antecedent to the determination of his will. I wish they 
who lay so much stress on such an antecedent indilfereiicy, 
as they call it, had told us jdainly whether this supposed 
indifferency be antecedent to the thought and judgment of 
the undei*standmg, as well as to tho decree of tho#will. For 
it is pretty luA'd to state it between them ; i.^e., immediately 
after the judgment of th^ understanding, and befqfo the de- 
termination of the will, because the determination of^l^e 
will immediately follows the j\»dgment of the understanding: 
and* to place liberty in an indifferency, ififtcccdent to the 
thought and judgment of tho understanding, scqms to me 
to pLice liberty m a state of darkness, wherein we can 
neither see nor say anything of it; at least it places it in a 
subject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of 
liberty, but in consequence of thought and judgment. I am 
not nice about jihrases, and therefore consent to say with 
those that love to speak so, that liberty# is placed in indif- 
ferency; but it is an indifferency which remains after the 
judgment of the understanding, yea, even after tho deter- 
mination of the will : and that is an indufferency noW^ the 
man, (for after he has once judged which is b^t, viz., to do 
or forbear, he is no longer indifferent,) but an indifferency of 
the oj)erative powers of tho maff, which remaining equally 
feble to operate or to forbear opemting after, as before, Ae 
decree of the will, ar^ in a state, whicln if one pleases, may 
be called indifferency; and as far as thi.s^ indifferency reaches, 
a man is free, and no further; v. g., I have^the ability to* 
move my hand, or to let it rest; that operative power is in- 
different to movoi or not t(f move# my hand : I am then, in 
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that respect, perfectly free. My will determines that opera- 
tive power to restj I am yet free, because the indifferency of 
that my operative power to act, or not to act, still remains; 
the power of moving my hand is not at all impaired by the 
determination of my will, which at present orders rest; the 
indifferency of that power to act or not to act, is just as it 
was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by- 
ordering the contra);y. But if during the rest of my hand, 
it be seized with a sudden palsy, the indifferency of that 
operative power is gone, and with it my liberty ; I have no 
longer freedom in that respect, but am under a necessity of 
letting my hand rest. On the other side, if my hand be put 
into motion by a convulsion, the indifferency of that opera- 
tive faculty is taken away by that motion, and my liberty in 
that case is lost, for I aih under a necessity of having my 
hand move. I have added this, to show in what sort of in- 
differency --liberty seems to me to consist, and not in any 
Other, real or iiiiaginary. 

72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of 
liberty are of so great importance, that I hope I shall be 
pardoned this digression, whicii my attempt to explain it has 
led me into. The ideas of wdl, volition, liberty, and neces- 
sity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my way. 
In a former edition of this treatise I gave an account of my 
thoughts concerning them^ according to the light I then had ; 
and now, as a lover of truth, and not a worshipper of my 
own doctrines, I own some change of my opinion, which I 
think 1 have discovered ground for. In what I first writ, I 
with an unbiassed indifferency followed truth whither I 
thought she led me. But neither being so vain as to fancy 
infallibility, nor so disingenuous as to dissemble my mistakes 
for of lilemishing my reputation, I have, with the same 
sincere desigi?^ for truth only, not been ashamed to publish 
what a severer inquiry has suggested. It is not impossible 
but that some may think ti)y former notions right, and some 
(hs I have already found) these latter, and some neither, t 
shall not at all wonder at this variety in men’s opinions : 
impartial deduction^ of reason in controverted points being 
so rare, and exact ones in abstract notions not so veiy easy, 
especially if of any length. And therefore I should think 
myself not a little beholden to any one, who would, upon 
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these or any^other grounds, fairly clear this subject of liberty 
from uny difficulties* that may yet remain.* 

Before I close this chapter, it may perhaps be to our pur- 
pose, and help to give us clearer conce])tioiis about pc-wer, if 
we make our thoughts take a little more exact survey*of 
action. I have said above, that we have ideas but of two 
‘soijs of action, viz., motion and thinking. These, m truth, 
though called and counted actions, yet,. if nearly considered, 
will not bo found to be always perfectly so. Bor, if I mis- 
take not, thei'e are instances of both kinds, which, upon due 
consideration, will be found rather passions than actions, and 
consetpiently so fir the effects barely of passive powers in 
those subjects, which yet on their accoimts arc thought agents. 
For in these instances, the substance that hath motion or 
thought receives the* impression, ^fliereby it is put into that 
action purely from without, and so acts merely by the capacity 
it has to receive such an impression from some ext(^’nal agent; 
and such a ifbwci is not properly an active power, but a 
mere passive ca})acitv iif the subject. Sometime^ the sub- 
stance or agent puts itself into action by its own power, ^nd 
this IS properly active jiowen Whatsoever modification a 
substance has, whereby it produces any effect, that is called 
action ; v. g , a solid substance, by motion, operates on or 
altci*s the sensible ideas of another substance, and therefore 
this modification of motion we call action. But yet this 
motion in that solid substance is, when rightly considered, 
but a passion, if it received it only from some external agent.’ 
So that tlic active power of motion is in no substance which 
cannot begin motion in itself or in, another substance when 
at rest. So Idee wise in thinking, a power to receive ideas 
or thoughts from the operation of any external substance, is 
called a power of thinking : but this is kut a passiv^^^wer, 

* It would require a treatise, not a note, to detail the attempts which 
have since been ni.ule to settle this question. Dr Pnestley, in Entdand, 
however, and tlie authoi*H of the Systeme de la Nature, in Franco, 
are among the writers who liave chiefly distinguished themselves in*ita 
investigation Like th^ oiigin of evil, the miestion has, in fact, be- 
come a mere conin.onpLice for every raetaimysician who is content 
to waste his strength upon inquiries that have been shown to lead to 
nothmg; since, whatever may be written, man feels tlmt he is fiee, and 
believes that he la accountable the use he may make of his fieedom, 
—Ed. 
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or capacity. But to be able to bring into view ideas out of 
sight at one’s own choice, and to compare which of them one 
tfimks fit, this is an active power. This reflection may be of 
some use to preserve us from mistakes about powers and 
actions, which grammar and the common frame of languages 
may be apt to lead us into; since what is signified by verbs 
that grammarians call active, does not always signify action r 
v. g., this proposition ; I see the moon, or a star, or I feel’ the 
heat of the sun, though expressed by a verb active, does not 
signify any action in me, whereby I operate on those sub- 
stances; but the reception of the ideas of light, roundness, 
and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely passive, and 
cannot in that position of my eyes, or body, avoid receiving 
them. But when I turn my eyes another way, or remove 
my body out of the sunbaims, I am properly active; because 
of my own choice, by a power within myself, I put myself 
into that motion. Such an action is the product of active 
power. A 

7 3. And thus I have, in a shorts draught, given a view of 
our original ideas, from whence all the rest are derived, and 
df which they are made up ; vjliich, if I would consider as' a 
philoso[)her, anch examine on what causes they depend, ^tind 
of what they are made, I believe they all might bo reduced 
to these very few primary and original ones, viz., extension, 
solidity, mobility, or the power of being moved; which by 
our senses we receive from body : perceptivity, or the power 
of perception, or thinking ; motivity, or the power of moving : 
which by reflection we receive from our minds. I crave 
leave to make us^ of these two new words, to avoid the 
danger of being mistaken in the use of those which are equi- 
vocal. To which if we add existence, duration, number, 
whic^belong both the one and the other, we have, perhaps, 
all the origin^ ideas on which the rest depend. For by 
these, I imagine, might be explained the nature of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, and sl\ other ideas we have, if we had 
bi^t faculties acute enough to perceive the severally modified- 
extensions and motions of these minute bodies, which pro- 
duce those several selsations in us. But my present purpose 
being only to inquire into the knowledge the mind has of 
things, by tho^ ideas and appearances which God has fitted 
it to receive from them, ^nd how the miijd comes by that 
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knowledge, rather than into theii^ causes or manner of pro- 
duction, I shall not, contrary to the design of this essay, set 
myself to inquire philosophically into the peculiar constitution 
of bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they have 
the power to produce in us the ideas of their sensible qua- 
lities : I shall not enter any further into that disquisition ; it 
sufficing to my purpose to observe, that gold or saffron has a 
power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and snow or milk 
the idea of white, which we can only have by our sight, 
without examining the texture of the parts of those bodies, 
or the particular figures or motion of the particles which 
Icebound from them, to cause in us that particular sensation : 
though, when we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, 
and would inquii*e into their causes, we cannot conceive any- 
thing else to bo in any sensible ol^ect, whereby it produces 
different ideas in us, but the dificrent bulk, figui'e, number, 
texture, and motion of its insensible parts. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

OF MIXED* MODES. ^ ^ 

1. Mixed Modes, what , — Having treated of simple modes 
in the foregoing chapters, and given several instanees of some 
of the most considei^able of them, to show what they are, and 
how we come by them ] we are now in the next place to 
consider those we call mixed modes; such are the complex* 
ideas we mark by the names obligation, drunkenness, a lie, 
<kc., which consisting of several coml^inati^ns of simple ideas 
of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to distinguish 
them from the more simple modes, which consLst only of 
simple ideas of the same kind. These ijiixed modes^ing 
also such combinations of simple ideas, as are not look^oupon 
to be characteristical marks of any real beings that have a 
steady existence, but scattered afcd independent ideas put 
Cogcther by the mind, a^e thereby distinguished from Ijjie 
complex ideas of substances. 

2. Made by the Mtnd . — That the mMid, in respect of its 
simple ideas, is wholly passive, and receives them all from the^ 
existence and operations of things, such as senSation or reflec- 
tion offers theii^- jj&dthout b^ing al^e to make any one idea, 
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experience shows us ; but M we attentively coi^sider the ideas 
T call mixed modes, we are now speaking of, we shall £nd 
their original quite different. The mind often exercises an 
active power in making these several combinations: for it 
Ifeing once furnished with simple ideas, it can put them to- 
gether in several compositions, and so make variety of com- 
plex ideas, without examining whether they exist so together 
in nature. And hence I think it is that these ideas are 
called notions, as if they had their original and constant 
existence more m the thoughts of men, than in the reality of 
things ; and to form such ideas, it sufficed that the mind puts 
the parts of them together, and that they were consistent in 
the undci'standing, without considering whether they had 
any real being; though I do not deny but several of them 
might be taken from obsdfhvation, and the existence of several 
simple ideas so combined, as they are put together in the 
understanding. For the man who first framed the idea of 
hyp ocrisy, might have either taken it at firso from the ob- 
servation, of one who made show bf good qualities which he 
'ha^^ not, or else have framed that idea in his mind without 
having any such pattern to fashion it by : for it is evident 
that, in the beginning of languages and societies of hnen 
several of those complex ideas, which were consequent to the 
constitutions established amongst them, must needs have 
been in the minds of men before they existed anywhere else : 
and that many names that stood for such complex ideas were 
in use, and so those ideas framed, before the combinations 
they stood for ever existed. 

3. Sometimes got hy Explication of tlieir Names. — In- 
deed, now that languages are made, and abound with words 
standing for such combinations, an usual way of getting 
theait^omplex ideac is, by the explication of those terms that 
stand for them. For, consisting of a company of simple 
ideas combined, they may, by words standing for those simple 
ideas, be represented to tho mind of one who understands 
blose words, though that complex combination of simple 
Ideas were never offered to his mind by the real existence 
if things. Thus a fiian may come to have the idea of sacri- 
ege or murder, by enumerating to him the simple ideas 
Evhjeh these words stand for, without ever seeing either of 
;hem committed. 
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4. The Name ties the Parts of mixed Modes into one Idea. 
—Every mixed mode consisting of many distinct simph 
ideas, it seems reasonable to inquire, whence it has its 
unity, and how such a precise multitude conies to maLe but 
one idea, since that combination does not always exist to- 
gether in nature?” To which I answer, it is plain it has 
its unity from an act of the mind, combining those several 
simple ideas together, and considering them as one comj)lex 
one, consisting of those parts; and the mark of this union, 
or that which is looked on generally to complete it, is one 
name given to that combination. For it is by their names 
that men commonly regulate their account of their distinct 
species of mixed modes, seldom allowing or considering any 
number of simple ideas to make one complex one, but such 
collections as there be names for •Thus, though the killing 
of an old man be as lit in nature to be united into one com- 
plex idea, as the killing a man’s father; yet, tli^re being 
no name standing precisely for the one, as there is the name 
of parricide to maik the^ other, it is not taken for a par- 
ticular complex idea, nor a distinct s|X!Cie3 of actions fr^m 
that of killing a young man, or miy other man. 

5. •The Cause of making mixed Modes . — If we should in- 
quire a little further, to see what it is that occasions men 
tq make several combinations of simple ideas into distinct 
and, as it were, settled modes, and neglect others which, in 
the nature of things themselves, have as much an ajituess 
to be combined and make distinct ideas, we shall find the 
reason of it to be the end of language; which being to mark 
or communicate men’s thoughts to oiie another with all the 
dispatch that may be, they usually make such collections 
of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to them, as they 
have frequent use of in their way of living and convei*gji^n, 
leaving others, which they have but seldom occasion to 
mention, loose and without names to tie them together; 
they rather choosing to enumeralb (when they have need) 
such ideas as make them up, by the particular names thad 
stand for them, than to trouble their memories by multi- 
plying of complex idSas with names t<? them, which they 
seldom or never have any occasion to make use of. 

6. Why Words in one Language have none answering in 
amolher . — This shoys us ho^ it comes to pass that there are 

YO*... I. 2 k 
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in every language many particular words which cannot be 
7 *endered by any one single word of another. For the seve- 
ral fashions, customs, and manners of one nation, makmg 
several combinations of ideas familiar and necessary in one, 
which another people have had never any occasion to make, 
or perhaps so much as taken notice of; names come of course 
to be annexed to them, to avoid long periphrases in things 
of daily conversatipn, and so they become so many distinct 
complex ideas in their minds. Thus StrTpaKKrfidg * amongst 
the Greeks, and proscriptio amongst the Homans, were 
words which other languages had no names that exactly 
answered, because they stood for complex ideas, which were 
not in the minds of the men of other nations. Where them 
was no such custom, there was no notion of any such ac- 
tions , no use of such combinations of ideas as were united, 
and, as it were, tied together, by those terms; and therefore 
in other cioimtrics there were no names for them. 

7. And LaUgiutges change , — Hence also we may see the 
reason why languages constantly^ change, take up new and 
la]’’ by old terms; because change of customs and opinions 
bringing with it new cornbrnations of ideas, which it is ne- 
cessary frc(pi^ui)ly to thmk on and talk about ; new names, 
to avoid long descriptions, are annexed to them, and so they 
become new species of comfilex modes. What a number of 
different ideas are by this means wrapped up in one short 
sound, and how much of our time and breath is thereby 
saved, any one wall see, who will but take the pains to enu- 
merate all the ideas that either reprieve or appeal stand for, 
and, instead of either, » of those names, use a periphrasis, to 
make any one understand their meaning. 

8. Mixed Modes where they exist , — Though T shall have 

*the Grecian '^^strCiCum the ideas generally prevailmg are almost 
wholly false .Many appear to imagine that it was the punishment of 
supenor virtue , whereas it was simply a preservative against the evil 
projects of men without pnncyle or honour. That it*.might occasionally 
be perverted, is not to be denied but what institution may not ^ Sclip- 
mann takes the nght view of the question where he obsei-ves Vere 
Plutarchus dixit, exilium illud, quod subibant ii, adversus quos suffragia 
lata erant, non maleficiorum poenam, sed, oprnn nimiarum ^otentiwqti^ 
supra civilem modum auctee castigationem fume.** (On the Assemblies 
of the Athenians, II vi. 243 et seq. ; Conf. Jul. Poll, viii 19; Com- 
ment. V. p. 608 ) With regard to tie Roman proscriptionf people are 
better m formed. — E d, ^ ^ i 
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occasion to consider this more at large when I come to treat 
of words and their' use, yet I could not avoid to take thas 
much notice here of the names of mixed modes ; which being 
fleeting anil transient combinations of simple ideas, wh^ch 
have but a short existence anywhere but m the minds of 
men, and there too have no longer any existence than whilst 
the^ are thought on, have not so much anywhere the ap- 
jxiai’ance of a constant and lasting existence as in their 
names: which are therefore, in this sort of ideas, very apt 
to be taken for the ideas themselves. For if we should in- 
quire where the idea of a triumph or apotheosis exists, it is 
evident they could neither of them exist altogether any- 
where in the thmgs themselves, being actions that required 
time to their performance, and so could never all exist to- 
gether • and as to the minds of racTi, where the ideas of these 
actions are supposed to be lodged, they have there too a very 
uncertain existence; and therefore we are apt to annex them 
to the names ifhat excite them in us. '• 

9. How we get the Idea^ of mixed Modes — Thera are there- 
fore three ways whereby we get the complex ideas of mifced 
modes. 1. By experience anc^ observation of things them- 
selvts. Thus, by seeing two men wrestle* or fence, we get 
the idea of wrestling or fencing 2. By invention, or vo- 
luntary putting together of several simple ideas in our own 
minds : so he that first invented printing or etching, had an 
idea of it in his mind before it ever existed 3. Which is 
the most usual way, by explaining the names of actions we 
never saw, or notions we cannot see; and by enumerating, 
and thereby, as it were, setting before otir imaginations all ' 
those ideas which go to the making them up, and are the 
constituent parts of them. For, having by sensation and 
reflection stored our minds with simple ideas, and by^ii^ got 
the names that stand for them, we can by tkose means re- 
present to anpther any complex idea we would have him 
conceive; so that it has in it i?o simple ideas but what he 
knows, and has with us the same name for. For all dtir 
complex ideas are ultimately resolvable into simple ideas, of 
which they are compounded and originally made up, though 
perhaps their immediate ingredients, as I n^y so say, are' 
also complex ideas. Thus, the mixed mode which the word 
lie stands for is nade of tWse simple ideas: 1. Articulate 
' 2 E 2' 
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sounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of the speaker. 3. 
Those words the signs of those ideas. * 4. Those signs put 
together by aflirmation or negation, otherwise than the ideas 
thgy stand for, are in the mind of the speaker. I think I 
need not go any further in the analysis of that complex idea 
wo call a lie ; what I have said is enough to show that it is 
made up of simple ideas, and it could not be but an offen- 
sive tediousness to .my reader, to trouble him with a more 
minute enumeration of eveiy particular simple idea that 
goes JO this complex one ; which, from what has been said, 
he t>Annot but be able to make out to himself. The same 
may be done in all our complex ideas whatsoever; which, 
however compounded and decompounded, may at last be 
resolved into simple ideas, which are all the materials of 
knowledge or thought wS*have, or can have. Nor shall we 
have reason to fear that the mind is hereby stinted to too 
scanty a number of ideas, if we consider what an inexhaus- 
tible stock of 'feimple modes number and hguie alone afford 
us. How far then mixed modes which admit of the various 
copibi nations of different simple ideas and their infinite 
modes are from being few and^t^canty, we may easily imagine. 
So that, before we have done, we shall see that nobody need 
be afraid he shall not have scope and compass enough for 
his thoughts to range m, though they be, as I pretend, con- 
fined only to simple ideas, received Irom sensation or reflec- 
tion, and their several combinations. 

10. Motion^ Thinking, mid Power have been most modified . — 
It is worth our observing, which of all our simple ideas have 
been most modified, and had most mixed ideas made out of 
them, with names given to them; and those have been these 
three: thinking, and motion, (which are the two ideas which 
comi?t^‘'hend in thdn <all action,) and power, from whence 
these actions i re conceived to flow. The simple ideas, I say, 
of thinking, motion, and power, have been those which have 
been most modified, and 'hut of whose modifications have 
bdbn made most complex modes, with names to them, FoT 
action being the great business of mankind, and the whole 
matter about which all laws are convef^nt, it is no wonder 
that the several modes of thinking and motion should be 
taken notice of, the ideas of them observed, and laid up in the 
memory, and have names assigned to the n ; without which 
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laws could be but ill ii^itde, or vice and disorder repressed. 
Nor could any communication be well had amongst men, 
without such complex ideas, with names to them : and there- 
fore men have settled names, and supposed settled idea^ in 
their minds of modes of action distinguished by their causes, 
.means, objects, ends, instruments, time, place, and other cir- 
cumstances, and also of their powers fitted for those actions: 
V. g., boldness is the power to speak or do what we intend, 
before others, without fear or disorder, and the Greeks ciill 
the confidence of speaking by a i)ecu]iar name, TrappijaUi:* 
which power or abibty in man of doing anything, when it 
has been acquired by frequent doing the same thing, is that 
idea wo name habit; when it is forward, and ready upon 
every occasion to break into action, we call it disposition. 
Thus, testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 

To conclude : Let us examine any modes of action, v. g., 
consideration ^and assent, which aie actions of •the mind; 
mnning and speaking, ’v^hich are actions of' the body; re- 
venge and murder, which are actions of both together, and wo 
shall find them but so many collections of simple ideas, which, 
together, make up the complex? ones signified by those names. 

ll. Several Words seeming to signify Action, signify hut tJie 
Effect . — Power being the source from whence all action pro- 
ceeds, the substances wherein these po Wei's aie, when they 
exert this power into act, arc called causes; and the sub- 
stances which thereupon arc produced, or the simple ideas 
which are introduced into any subject by the exerting of that 
power, are called effects. The efficacy whereby the new sub- 
stance or idea is produced, is called,* in tlfc subject exerting 
that power, action, but m the subject wherein any simple^ 
idea is changed or produced, it is caUed passion: yhich 
efficacy, however various, and the effects almost infirfife, yet 
we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual •agents, to be 
nothing else I nt modes of thmkii^ and willing, m corporeal 
figents, nothing else but modifications of motion, t I sa;^ I 

The word 7raf)()r](jicm was employed in a •variety of senses by the 
Greeks, but properly signifies that frank confidence which enables a man 
to utter what he conceives to be the truth. Stobseus (tit^ xui tip 320,* 
et seq , Goisford ) has collected innumerable passages in illustration of ^ 
this quality, which the reader will do well to consult — Ed 

+ Compira with the remsirks in the text the specuLations ‘•f David 
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think we cannot conceive it to be any other but these two : 
for whatever sort of action besides these produces any effects, 
I confess myself to have no notion or idea of ; and so it is 
qujfe remote from my thoughts, apprehensions, and know- 
ledge ; and as much in the dark to me as five other senses, 
or as the ideas of colours to a blind man; and therefore 
many words which seem to express some action, signify 
nothing of the action or modus operandi at all, but barely 
the effect, with some circumstances of the subject wrought 
on, or cause operating ; v. g., creation, annihilation, contain 
in them no idea of the action or manner whereby they are 
produced, but barely of the cause, and the thing done. And 
when a countryman says the cold freezes water, though the 
word freezing seems to import some action, yet truly it sig- 
nifies nothing but the effect, viz , that water that was before 
fluid is become hard and consistent, without containing any 
idea of theiaction whereby it is done. 

1 2. Mixed Modes made also of other Ideas . — X think I shall 
not need to remark here that, though power and action make 
'the 'greatest part of mixed modes, marked by names, and 
famiUar in the minds and mov\bhs of men ; yet other simple 
ideas and their several combinations are not excluded : nrfiich 
less, I think, will it bo necessary for me to enumerate all the 
mixed modes which have been settled with names to them. 
That would be to make a dictionary of the greatest part of 
the words made use of in divinity, ethics, law, and politics, 
and several other sciences. All that is requisite to my pre- 
sent design, is to show what sort of ideas those are which I 
call mixed modes,* how the mind comes by them, and that 
they are compositions made up of simple ideas got from 

sensation and reflection : which, I suppose I have done. 

^ 1 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

(. 

OF OUR COMPLEX IDEAS OF SUBSTANCES. 

1. Ideas of Svhstartces^ Jww made. — The mind being, as I 
have declared, fiirnisfeed with a great number of the simple 

Hartley, in his carious httle treatise, entitled “ Conjectune qusedam de 
Sensu, Motu, et Idearum Generatione ; ” particularly in Propositiona 
XU. xiu. p22 et seq. — E d. ^ ' 
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ideas conveyed in by the senses, as they are found in exterior 
things, or by reflection on its o\vn operations, takes notice 
also that a certain number of these simple ideas go constantly 
together; which being presumed to belong to one thing, and 
words being suited to common apprehensions and made «se 
of for quick dispatch, are called, so united in one subject, by 
• one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
talk of and consider as one simple idea, which indeed is a 
complication of many ideas together : because, as I have said, 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by them- 
selves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do result; which 
therefore we call substance.* 

2. Our Idea of Substance in general . — So that if any one 
will examine himself concerning Ingo notion of pure substance 
in general, he will And he has no other idea of it at all, but 
only a supposition of he knows not what sujiport of such 
qualities which arc cajiable of producing simj^e itleas in us ; 
which qualities are comn^nly called accidents. t If any one 
should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or we^ht 

* On this subject much nonsense been ere now wntten, of whicii 
Di. f nestley has furnished his shaie This schemcMihthc immateriality 

of matter, as it may be called, or, rather, the mutual penetration of 
matter, first occuried to my friend, Mr Mitchell, on reading Baxter, 

* On the Immateriality of the Houl ’ He found that this author’s idea 
of matter was, that it consisted, as it were, of bncks, cemented together 
by an immaterial mortar. These bricks, if he would be consistent to Ins 
own reasoning, are again composed of less bncks, cemented likewise by 
an immatenai mortar, and so on, ad infinitum.” (Discovenes relating to 
Vision, Light, and Colours, p 31)2, et seq , Stewart’s Philosophical 
Essays p 187. Compare Baxter’s Hyii^ Thcgights, p. 27, et seq ) 
Further on, Pnestley says, “Finding it still necessary, in order to solve 
the appearances of nature, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial 
substance, if he maintained the irapeneti-ability of matter, and observing 
further, that all we perceive by contact, &cj^ i^ this penetray[^5mma- 
terial substance, and not the impenetrable one, ho b^an to think he 
might as well admit of penetrable material, as of penetrable immatenai 
substance, especBuilly as we know nothing more of the nature of substance 
rtian that it is something which supports prop^ies, ” &c. (See Appendix, 
JNo. IV at end of vol. u.) — E d. 

t The expiessions in the text furnished Berkeley with the whole 
ground- work of that ingAiious radlery in whiclfhe indulges, on the word 
substance (See Dialogues on Matter and Spmit, L p 142 ) The way^ 
in which Collier disposes of everything external to tke mind, is more 
summary, and no less peremptory “To suppose the being of a thing 
granted to be unknown with hinf who aflftrras that it is nothing at all, is 
to beg the question ^ whereas to suppose it to be nothing at ■'dl,^ upon 
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inheres, ho would have nothing to say, but the solid ex- 
tended parts; and if he were demanded what is it that 
sblidity and extension adhere in, he would not be in a much 
better case than the Indian before mentioned, who, saying 
this'.t the world was supported by a great elephant, was 
asked what the elephant rested on, to which his answer 
was — a great toitoisc. But .being again pressed to know • 
what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, replied — 
something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all 
other cases where we use words without having clear and 
distinct ideas, we talk like children, who being questioned 
what such a thing is, which they know not, leadily give 
this satisfactory answer, that it is something: which in 
truth signifies no more, when so used either by children or 
men, but that they knov' not what, and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant of it, 
and in the" dark. The idea then we have, to which we give 
the general name substance, being nothing but the sup- 
posed but 'unknown support of tliose qualities we find exist- 
•iilg,'^ which we imagine cannot subsist, sine re substante,’* 
without something to support them, we call that support 
substantia; which, according to the true import of the word, 
is, in plain English, standing under or upholding. 

3. Of the /Sorts of /Substances — An obscure and relative 
idea of substance in general being thus made, we come to 
have the ideas of particular soits of substances, by collecting 
such combinations of simple ideas as are, by cxjierienco and 
observation of men’s senses, taken notice of to exist toge- 
ther, and are therefore supposed to flow from the particular 
internal constitution, or unknown essence of that substance. 
Thu^ wo come to, have the ideas of a man, hoi'se, gold, 
water,Xv.c., of which substances, whether any one has any 
other clear idea, further than of certain simple ideas co- 
existent together, I appeal to every one’s own experience. 
It^is the ordinary qualities observable m iron, or a diamond^ 

the same concessions, is^ not to beg the question — I mean any fair 
or legal one , — because, on one hand, no one lias any nght to make 
that a question whicli he piofesses he knows nothing of, and, on the 
other hand, every one has a right, not only to question the existence, 
but also to suppose the non- existence of «what is gianted to be unknown." 
(Clavis Universalis, Part II. ckp. i. p. 43.) See Appendix, No. V. at 
end of v(5l ii. — E d. \ 
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put together, that make the true complex idea of those 
substances, w^hich a- smith or a jeweller commonly k^jows 
better than a jdiilosopher ; who, whatever substantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other idea of those substances, 
than what is framed by a collection of those simple ideas 
which are to be found in them ; only we must take notice, 
that our complex ideas of substances, besides all those simple 
ideas they are made up of, have always the confused idea 
of something to which they belong, and in which they sub- 
sist. And therefore when we speak of any sort of sub- 
stance, we say it is a thing having such or such qualities; 
as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 
motion ; spirit, a thing capable of thinking ; and so hardness, 
friability, and power to draw iron, we say, are qualities to be 
found in a loadstone. These, and ^he like fashions of speak- 
ing, intimate that the substance is supposed always something 
besides the extension, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or 
other observabie ideas, thougli we know not wl^at it is. 

4. No clear idea of Sulmtance in general — Hence, when we 
talk or think ot any particular sort of corjx)rcal substances, 
as horse, stone, (fee., though tl^ idea we have of either of 
thei^ be but the comjilication or collection •of those several 
simple ideas of sensible qualities, which we used to find 
united in the thing called horse or stone; yet, because we 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, nor one in 
another, we suppose them existing in and supported by some 
common subject ; which support we denote by the name sub- 
stance, though it be certain we have no clear or distmct idea 
of that thing we suppose a suppoi*t. 

5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as *Bod]j \ — The same thing 
happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz., think- 
ing, reasoning, fearing, <fec., which we* concluding not to 
subsist of themselves, nor apprehending how they cairtelong 
to body, or be produced by it, we are apt to tRink these the 
actions of some other substance, w#iich we call spirit ; whereby 
yet it is evident that, having no other idea or notion ^f 
matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities 
which affect our scfises do subsist ; l^y supposing a sub- 
stance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of 
movmg, (fee., do subsist, we have as clear a* notion of the 
substance of spirit, as we have of^^ body : the one being sup- 
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posed to be (without knowing what it is) the substratum to 
those simple ideas we have from without ; and the other 
supposed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 
substratum to those operations we experiment in ourselves 
w^hin. It is plain then, that the idea of corporeal sub- 
stance in matter is as remote from our conceptions and 
apprehensions, as that of spiritual substance or spirit: and* 
therefore, from our not having any notion of the substance 
of spirit, we can no more conclude its non-existence, than 
we can, for the same reason, deny the existence of body; 
it being as rational to affirm there is no body, because we 
have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of matter, 
as to say there is no spirit, because we have no clear and 
distinct idea of the substance of a spirit. 

6. Of thjQ Sorts of SubsHnees . — ^Whatever therefore be the 
secret abstract nature of substance in general, all the ideas 
we have of particular distinct sorts of substances arc nothing 
but several combinations of simple ideas, co-cxisting in such, 
though unknown, cause of their union, as make the whole 
subsist of itself. It is by such combmations of simple ideas, 
and nothing else, that we reprcsent particular sorts of sub- 
stances to ourselves; such are the ideas we have of j;heir 
several species in our minds ; and such only do we, by their 
specific names, signify to others, v. g , man, horse, sun, water, 
ii’on : upon hearing which words, every one who understands 
the language, frames in his mind a combination of those 
several simple ideas which he has usually observed, or fancied 
to exist together under that denomination; all which he 
supposes to rest in and be, as it were, adherent to that 
unknown common subject, which inheres not in anything 
else. Though, in the meantime, it be manifest, and every 
one, upon inquiry jiito his own thoughts, will find, that he 
has n^ other idea of any substance, v. g., let, it be gold, horse, 
iron, man, vloriol, bread, but what he has barely of those 
sensible qualities, which ho supposes to inhere, 'With a suppo- 
eipion of such a substratum, as gives, as it were, a support 4© 
those qualities or simple ideas, which he has observed to exist 
united together. Thus, the idea of the sun, — what is it 
but an aggregate of those several simple ideas, bright, hot, 
"roundish, having a constant regular motion, at a certain dis- 
tance from us, and perhaps some other] he who thinks 
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and discourses of the sun has been more or less accurate in 
observing those sensible qualities, ideas, or properties, which 
arc in that thing which he calls the sun. * 

7. Power a grexit Part of our ccnrvplex Ideas of 
stances — For he has the perfectest idea of any of the par- 
ticular sorts of substances, who has gathered and put together 
most of those simple ideas which do exist in it, among which 
arc to be reckoned its active powers, and passive capacities; 
which, though not simple ideas, yet in this respect, for 
brevity’s sake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongst 
them. Thus, the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of the complex one of that substance we call a loadstone ; 
and a power to be so drawn is a part of the complex one we 
call iron: which powers pass for inherent qualities in those 
subjects. Because every substanoi^ being as apt, by the 
powers we observe in it, to change some sensible qualities 
in other subjects, as it is to produce in us those simple ideas 
which wc recti ve immediately from it, does^by those new 
sensible qualities introduced into other subjects, discover to 
us those powers which do thereby mediately affect *our senses 
as regularly as its sensible (pi^lities do it immediately, v* gf, 
we iimmcdiately by our senses perceive irw fire its heat and 
colour; which are, if rightly considered, nothing but powers 
in it to produce those ideas in us: we also by our senses 
perceive the colour and brittleness of charcoal, whereby we 
come by the knowledge of another power in fire, which it 
has to change the colour and consistency of wood. By the 
former, fire immccbately; by the latter, it mediately dis- 
covers to us these several qualities, which therefore we look 
upon to be a part of the qualities of fire,*and so make them 
a part of the complex idea of it. For all those powers that 
we take cognizance of, terminating only in the alteration of 
some sensible qualities in those subjects on which fflfy ope- 
rate, and so making them exhibit to us new Sensible ideas ; 
therefore it Is that I have rcclfoned these powers amongst 
dTe simple ideas, which make the complex ones of the sqfts 
of substances ; though these powers considered in themselves, 
are truly complex Meas. And in thfe looser sense I crave 
leave to be imderstood, when I name any of these poten- 
tialities among the simple ideas, which we fecollcct in our 
miuds when wee think of* particular substances. For the 
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powers that are severally in them are necessary to be con- 
sidered, if we will have true distinct' notions of the several 
sorts of substances. 

8. And why . — Nor are we to wonder that jiowers make a 
gi?eat part of our complex ideas of substances ; since their 
secondary qualities are those which in most of them serve 
principally to distinguish substances one from aiiother, and 
commonly make a considerable part of the complex idea of 
the several sorts of them. For our senses filling us in the 
discovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute parts 
of bodies, on which their real constitutions and differences 
depend, wo are fain to make use of their secondary qualities 
as the characteristical notes and marks whereby to frame 
ideas of tliem in our minds, and distinguish them one from 
another : ail which secondary qualities, as has been shown, 
are nothing but bare powers. For the colour and taste of 
opium are, as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues, mere 
powers depending on its primary qualities, ^whereby it is 
fitted to produce different operations on different parts of 
our bodies. 

"" 9. Three Sorts of Ideas rrixihe our complex ones of Sub- 
stances . — The id/‘as that make our complex ones of corporeal 
substances, are of these three sorts. First, the ideas of the 
primary qualities of things which are discovered by our 
senses, and are in them even when wc perceive them not; 
such are the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion of 
the parts of bodies, which are really in them, whether 
we take notice of them or no.* Secondly, the sensible secon- 
dary qualities, which depending on these, are nothing but 
the powers those substances have to produce several ideas 
in us by our senses ; which ideas are not in the things them- 

* T1u 8 the theory of I^erkeley denies. “As to what is said of the ab- 
solute ^tstence of unthinking things, without any relation to their being 
perceived, that TSeems perfectly unintelligible. Their me is x^ercipi, nor 
is it possible they should have ai$y existence out of the luinds or thinking 
thmgs which perceive them. It is, indeed, an opinion stmivjehj x>revfjjl 
irii amongst men, that houses, mountains, nvers, and, m a word, all 
sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the ‘linderstandmg.” (Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, § 3 et seq ) The language here employed sounds so much like 
banter, that on^ might almost suspect that, when Berkeley first started 
this hypothesis, he was about as earnest aa Erasmus, when he wrote 
his encomium on folly — Ed. ^ c 
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selves, otherwise than as anything is in its cause. Thirdly, 
the aptness we consider in any substance to give or receive 
such alterations of primary qualities, as that the substance 
so altered should produce in us different ideas from vvhat 
it did before; these are called active and passive poweiU: 
all which powers, as far as we have any notice or notion of 
them, terminate only in sensible simple ideas. For what- 
ever* alteration a loadstone has the power to make in the 
minute particles of iron, we should have no notion of any 
power it had at all to oiieratc on iron, did not its sensible 
motion discover it : and I doubt not, but there are a thousand 
changes, that bodies we daily Jiandle have a power to cause 
in one another, which we never suspect, because they never 
appear in sensible effects. 

10. Powers make a great Part of mir complex Ideas of Sidh 

stances — Powers therefore justly make a gi’eat part of our 
complex ideas of substances He that will eXcYnme his 
complex idea ^)f gold, will find several of itg ideas that 
make it up to be only pow#rs : as the power of being melted, 
but of not spending itself in the fire, of being dissolved in 
aqua rcgia; are ideas as ncccs^iry to make up our compfex* 
idea gf gold, as its colour and weight , wlMch, if duly con- 
sidered, are also nothing but different povvei's. For, to speak 
truly, yellowness is not actually in gold; but is a power in 
gold to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in 
a due light : and the heat, which we cannot leave out of our 
ideas of the sun, is no more really in the sun, than the white 
colour it introduces into wax. These are both equally powers 
in the sun, opemting, by the motiop and^figure of its sen- 
sible parts, so on a man, as to make him have the idea of 
heat ; and so on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 
man the idea of white. • 

11. The now secondary Qualxties oj^ Bodies wouldTfUsap- 
pear, if we could discover the prinviry ones o^ their minute 
Parts . — Had We senses acute en(fligh to discern the minute 
paiticies of bodies, and the real constitution on which their 
sensible qualities depend, I doubt not but they would pro- 
duce quite different ifleas in us : and tMht which is now the 
yellow colour of gold, would then disappear, and instead of 
it we should see an admirable texture of parts, of a certain 
size and figure. This microscopes, iilainiy discover to us; 
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for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by 
thus augmenting the acuteness of our senses, discovered to be 
quite a diffei'ent thing; and the thus altering, as it were, 
the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts of a coloured 
ofeject to our usual sight, produces different ideas from what 
it did before. Thus, sand or pounded glass, which is opaque, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microscope ; and 
a hair, seen in this way, loses its former colour, and is, in a 
great measure, pellucid, with a mixture of some bright spark- 
ling coloui's, such as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood, to the naked eye, appears 
all red; but by a good microscope, wherein its lesser parts 
appear, shows only some few globules of red, swimming in a 
pellucid liquor, and how these red globules would appear, 
if glasses could be found that could yet magnify them a thou- 
sand or ten thousand times more, is uncertain. 

12. Our Faculties of Discovery suited to our State , — The 
infinitely wise Contriver of us, and all things? about us, hath 
fitted our senses, faculties, and organs, to the conveniences of 
life, and the business we have to do here. We are able, by 
our senses, to know and distinguish things; and to examine 
them so far, as to apply them to our uses, and several dways 
to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have insight 
enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of their Author, Such a knowledge as this, which is 
suited to our present condition, we want not faculties to 
attain. But it appears not that God intended we should 
have a perfect, clear^ and adequate knowledge of them : that 
perhaps is not in the comprehension of any finite being. We 
are furnished with faculties (dull and weak as they arc) to 
discover enough in .ihe creatures to lead us to the knowledge 
of th^ Creator, and the knowledge of our duty ; and wo arc 
fitted well enough with abilities to provide for the conveniences 
of living: these are our business in this wortd. But were 
opr senses altered, and made much quicker and acutoT, The 
appearance and outward scheme of things would have quite 
another face to us ; ^and, I am apt to tnink, would bo iiicon- 
^ sistent with our being, or at least wellbeing, in this part of 
the universe Svhich we inhabit. He that considers how littlo 
our constitution is able tq bear a remove iiLto parts of this air^ 
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not mucli higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have 
reason to be ^tisfie(l,*that in this globe of earth allotted for 
our mansion, the all-wise Architect has suited our organs, 
and the bodies that are to affect them, one to anothev. If 
our sense of hearing were but one thousand times quiclier 
than it is, how would a perpetual noise distract us 1 And we 
should in the quietest retirement bo less able to sleep or 
meditate than in the middle of a sea-fight.* Nay, if that 
most instructive of our senses, seeing, were in any man a 
thousand or a hundred thousand times more acute than it is 
by the best microscope, things several millions of times less 
than the smallest object of his sight now, would then bo 
visible to his naked eyes, and so he would come nearer to the 
discovery of the texture and motion of the minute parts of 
corporeal things; and in many of them, piobably get ideas of 
their internal constitutions. But then he would be in a 
quite different woild from other people: nothing ^would ap- 
pear the same 4io him and others ; the visible ideas of every- 
thing would be different.# So that I doubt, wnether he and 
the rest of men could discourse concerning the objects of 
sight, or have any communication about colours, their appeaf- 
ance» being so wholly different. And perhs^is such a quick- 
ness and tenderness of sight could not endure bright sunshine, 
or so much as open daylight ; nor take in but a very small 
part of any object at once, and that too only at a very near 
distance And if by the help of such microscopical eyest (if 
I may so call them) a man could penetrate further than ordi- 

* In this section we find tbe origin, even to the peculiar expressions, 
of a very admirable portion of the “ Essay #n Ma»,” Epist I § 6. Tha 
remark, for example, in the text, is thus worked out by the poet — 

If nature thundered m his opening ears, 

And stunned him with the music of spheres, 

How would he wish that heaven tflnl left him still, 

The whispering zephyr, and the puiling nllli^’ — E d. 

t Here we heve the very words of P^e — 

“ Why has not man a microscopic eye'i 
Eor this plain reason — man is not a fly. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 

To mspect a ftnte, not comprehend#the heaven? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonise at every pore? 

Or quick efliiivia darting through the brain^ 

Hie of a vXise in aronfktic paiij ? ” — Ed. 
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nary into the secret composition and radical texture of bodies, 
he would not make any great advantage by the change, if 
such an acute sight would not serve to conduct him to the 
market and exchange; if ho could not see things he was 
to*to,void, at a convenient distance; nor distinguish things he 
had to do with by those sensible qualities others do. He 
that was sharp-sighted enough to see the configuration of the 
minute particles of the spring of a clock, and observe upon 
wHat peculiar structure and impulse its elastic motion de- 
pends, would no doubt discover something very admirable : 
but if eyes so fiunied could not view at once the hand, and 
the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a distance see 
what o’clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited 
by that acuteness; which, whilst it discovered the secret 
contrivance of the parts of' the machine, made him lose its use. 

13. Conjecture about Spirits . — And here give me leave to 
propose an extravagant conjecture of mine, viz., that since 
we have some reason (if there be any credit ^-to be given to 
the report of things, that our philosophy cannot account for) 
to imagine, that spirits can assume to themselves bodies of 
difierent bulk, figure, and conformation of parts whether 
one great advantage some of them have over us may^v not 
lie in this ; that they can so frame and shape to themselves 
organs of sensation or jierception, as to suit them to their 
present design, and the cmcumstances of the object they would 


* Here again ls a fancy which Pope has appropriated to himself, in hia 
“Rape ol the Lock ” — 

‘ ‘ Por spints, freed from moral laws, with ease, 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please.” 

Though possibly both the philosopher, and the more modern poet, bor- 
rowed the hint fiom ])Llton, whose language they have run into m 
developh i the notion — 

^ ‘ For spirts when they please 
Can cither sex assume,, or both , so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure , 

Not tied 01 manacled with joint or hmb. 

Nor founded on the buttle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh ; but m what Bha^)e they choose, 

Hilateil or condensed, bnght or obscure, 

Can execute their airy purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfil.” 

PAiiADisB’'LosT, I. 4a3, et seq.— E d. 
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consider. For how much would that man exceed all others 
in knowledge, ‘who had but the faculty so to alter the struc- 
ture of his eyes, that one sense, as to make it capable of all 
the several degrees of vision, which the assistance of glasses 
(casually at first lighted on) has taught us to conceive? Wlmt 
wondeis would he discover, who could so fit his eyes to all 
sorts of objects, as to see, when he pleased, the figure and 
motl^n of the minute particles in the blood, and other juices 
of animals, as distinctly as he does, at other times, the shajDe 
and motion of the animals themselves? But to us, m our 
present state, ung.lt erable organs so contrived, as to discover 
the figure and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon 
depend those sensible qualities we now observe in them, 
would perhaps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt, made 
them so, as is best for us in our pr^went condition. He hath 
fitted us for the neighbouihood of the bodies that surround 
us, and we have to do w^th • and though we cannpt, by the 
faculties we ha^^e, attain to a perfect knowledge of things, 
yet they Avill servo us w%ll enough for those ends above- 
mentioned, which are our great concernment, f beg jny 
readers ])ardon fof laying before him so wild a fancy con- 
ccriih;g tlie ways of perception of beings abwve us; but how 
extravagant soever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
anything about the knowledge of angels, but after this 
manner, some way or other in projiortion to what we find 
and observe in ourselves. And though wc cannot but allow 
that the infinite power and wisdom of God may frame ciea- 
tures with a thousand other faculties and ways of perceiving 
thmgs without them, than what wc Jiavo, ^et our thoughts 
can go no further than our own : so impossible it is for us to 
enlarge our very guesses beyond the ideas received from our 
own sensation and reflection. Tlie supposition, at least that 
angels do sometimes assume bodies, needs noj stai^fe us; 
since some of the most ancient and most learned fathei’s of 
the church seclned to believe that they had bodies : and 

This will surpnse no one who is at all acquainted with the histor}’’ of 
the tatheis, of whom sometbclieved the stars to living beings, endued 
with souls, as O.igen, (Phot Biblioth p 4, 1. Bekk ) while others sup- 
posed the aiiyels to be set over the different parts of thi^ universe, like 
the iiifei lur gods of paganism, as Chiysostora, (Phot Bibl i> 517, 35 et 
seq Bckk ) — Bd. 
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this is certain, that their state and way of existence is 
unknown to us. 

14. Complex Ideas of Substances . — But to return to the 
matter in hand, the ideas we have of substances, and the 
ways we come by them ; I say, our specific ideas of substances 
are nothing else but a collection of a ccrtam number of 
simple ideas, considered as united in one thing. These ideas 
of substances, tliough they arc commonly simple appitjhen- 
sions, and the names of them simple terms, yet in effect are 
complex and compomided. Thus the idea which an English- 
man signifies by the name Swan, is white colour, * long neck, 
red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a certain 
size, with a power of swimming in the water, and making a 
certain kind of noise; and perhaps, to a man who has long 
observed this kind of buds, some other properties which all 
terminate m sensible simple ideas, all umted in one common 
subject. 

15. Ideas of spiritual Substances, as clear qs of bodily Sub- 
stances — Besides the complex idqas we have of material sen- 
sible substances, of which I have last spoken, by the simple 
'Ideas we have taken from those operations of our own minds, 
which we experiment daily in omselves, as thinking, under- 
standing, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, 
tkc , co-existmg in some substance, we are able to frame the 
complex idea of an immaterial spirit. And thus, by putting 
together the ideas of thinkmg, perceiving, liberty, and power 
of moving themselves and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and notion of immaterial substances as we have 
of material. For putting together the ideas of thinking and 
willing, or the poVer of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, we 
have the idea of (an immaterial spirit; and by putting to- 
gethA^'the ideas of coherent solid parts, and a power of 
being moved, joined with substance, of which likewise we 
have no positive idea, wC have the idea of matter. The one 

* Such, too, was the idea which Juvenal had formed ot this bird, 
when he described a vg^uous woman as 

“Kara avrs m terns, mgroque similima cygno." 

But natural history having enlarged our notions, our idea of a swan is 
no longer the same ; .since we now know that black species of swans 
are found m the southern hemisphere, — E d. 
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is as clear and distinct an idea as the other : the idea of 
thinking, and moving a body, being as clear and distinci^ 
ideas, as the ideas of extension, solidity, and being moved. 
Por our idea of substance is equally obscure, or none at all 
in both : it is but a supposed I know not what, to support 
those ideas we call accidents. It is for Avant of reflection 
that wc are apt to think that our senses show us nothing 
but *niaterial things.* Every act of senivition, when duly 
considered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, 
the corporeal and spiritual. For Avhilst I know, by seeing 
or hearing, <kc, that there is some corporeal being Avithout 
me, the object of that sensation, I do more certainly know, 
that there is some spiritual being Avithm me that sees and 
hears. t This, I must be convinced, cannot bo the action 
of bare insensible matter, nor cA^r could be, Avithout an 
immaterial thinking being. 

1(3 iVo Idea of abstract Substance — By the comidex idea 
of extended, figined, coloured, and all other.seiwblc qualitie.s, 
which is all that we know of it, Ave arc as far froi]! the idea 
of the substance of body, as if we kncAV nothing at all* iio^ 
after all the acquaintance and/amiharity Avhicli wc imagine 
we h^ivc Avith matter, and the many (piakties men assiiio 
themselves they perceive and knoAV in bodies, will it perhaps 
upon examination be found, that they have any more oi 
clearer jirimary ideas belonging to body, than they have be- 
longing to immaterial spirit. 

* There arc, however, men who profess to believe in the existence 
of nothing but th.it which they can touch, see, and comprehend It 
was in amswer to one of tliese that Dr Pair made one of tlio smartest 
and wittiest repartees on rccoid — “I win believe nothing, said the 
matciialist, '' but what I can understand ” “ Then,” rqihed the doc- 

toi, ‘‘ you will have the shortest ciccd of any man I know ” I’lato, in 
the Theatetus, has likewise made use of very astic expressi^s when 
speaking on the same head Look carefully about you,” cricTSocra- 
tes ‘‘ and see that none of the piofane are present 13^ these I mean 
such mdividuals as have faith in the existence of nothing but what they 
can grasp with both their hands, and deny the oper.ations of .spirit, ami 
tlie g^if'iations of things, and whatever else is invisible ” (Opera, 1^ 

p 204, Bckk )— Ed . ^ ^ .n 

f The consideration of ^passages like this, nft doubt, gavo rise to the 

theoPA^of Berkeley, who, perceiving it already argued, that the existence 
of spirit IS better prov^ than that of matter, next coi^tended that the 
Litter cannot be proved at all, and not only so, but that the contrary 
may -Ed. ■ 
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17. Tlie coliesion of solid Parts and Impulse tlie primary 
Ideas of Body . — The primary ideas weTiave peculiar to body, 
as contradistinguished to spirit, are the cohesion of solid, and 
consequently separable, parts, and a power of communicating 
miJtion by impulse. These, I think, are the original ideas 
proper and peculiar to body; for figure is but the conse- 
quence of finite extension 

18. Thinking and Motivity the primary Ideas of Spirit . — 
The ideas Ave have belonging and peculiar to spirit, are 
thinking and will, or a power of putting body into motion 
by thought, and, which is consequent to it, liberty. For as 
body cannot but commimicate its motion by impulse to 
another body, which it meets with at rest, so the mind can 
put bodies into motion, or forbear to do so, as it pleases. 
The ideas of existence, duration, and mobility, are common 
to them both. 

19 b pints capable of Motion — There is no reason Avhy it 
should be tlvouglit strange, that I make mobility belong to 
spirit ; for having no other idea ♦of motion, but change of 
distance with other beings that are considered as at rest, 
and finding that spirits, as, well as bodies, cannot operate 
but wheic they- are, and that spirits do o])orate at several 
times in several jdaces, I cannot but attribute change of 
place to all finite spirits, (for of the Infinite Spiiit I speak 
not here) , for my soul, being a real being as well as my 
body, is certainly as capable of changing distance with any 
^•ther body, or being, as body itself, and so is capable of 
motion And if a mathematician can consider a certain 
distance, or a chgnge ,of that distance betAveen two points, 
one may certainly conceive a distance, and a change of dis- 
tance, betAveen two spirits, and so conceive their motion, 
their ap[)roach or remoA^al, one from another. 

20.''Fvery^ one finds in himself that his soul can think, 
Avill, and operate on his body in the place where that is, but 
cannot ojjerate on a bod^, or in a place an'hundicd miles 
deitant from it. Nobody can imagine that his so^f^an 
think or move a body at Oxford, whilst he is at London; 
and cannot but know, that, being unifed to his body, it con- 
stantly changes 'place all the whole journey between Oxfoid 
and London, as the coach or horse does that carries him, 
and I think may be said to be truly ail that while in mo^ 
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tion; or if tli^t will not be allowed to afford us a cle.ir idea 
enough of its motion, its being separated from the body ir 
death, T think, will; for to consider it as going out of the 
body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its motion, 
seems to me impossible 

21. If it be said by any one that it cannot change phice, 

because it hath none, for the spirits are not in loco, but ubi; 
I suppose that way of talking will not now be of much 
weight to many, in an age that is not much dis})osed to ad- 
mire, or suffer themselves to be deceived by such unintelli- 
gible ways of speaking. But if any one thinks there is any 
sense in that distinction, and that it is applicable to our 
present purpose, I desire him to put it into intelligible Eng- 
lish; and then from thence draw a reason to show that im- 
material spirits are not cajiable of motion Indeed motion 
cannot be attributed to God ; not because he is an immate- 
rial, but because he is an infmite spirit • 

22. Idea of Soul and Body compared — Lefc us compare, 
then, our coinjilcx idea of an imrnatci'ial spirit with oiii: com- 
plex idea of body, and see whether there be any more ob»cu# 
rity in one than in the other, jflid in which most. Our idea 
of body, as I think, is an extended solid substance, capable 
of communicating motion by impulse : and our idea of soul, 
as an immaterial spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting motion in body, by willing, or thought. 
These, I think, are our complex ideas of soul and body, as 
contradistinguished, and now let us examine which has most 
obscurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. I know 
that people whose thoughts arc iimners(?d in matter, and 
have so subjected their minds to their senses, that they sel- 
dom reflect on anything beyond them, are apt to say they 
cannot comprehend a thmking thing ; wBich perhaps^^ji true ; 
but I affirm, when they consider it well, theji can no more 
comprehend an extended thing. ^ 

Cohesion of solid Parts in Body as hard to he conceived as 
thinlmg in a Soul. — If any one say he knows not wha^t 
is thinks in him, he jpeans he knows n^t what the substance 
is of that thinking thing : no more, say I, knows he what 
the substance is of that solid thing. Furtheu, if he says he* 
knows not how he thinks,^! answer, neither knows he how 
he is extended, how the solid pArts of body are pjnted or 
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cohere together to make extension. For though the pressure 
cf the particles of air may account for the cohesion ot seveml 
parts of matter that are grosser than the particles of air, 
and have pores less than the corpuscles of air, yet the weight 
or'^pressure of the air will not explain, nor can be a cause of 
the coherence of the particles of air themselves. And if the. 
pressure of the lether, or any subtiler matter than the air, 
may unite, and hold fast together the parts of a particle of 
air, as well as other bodies, yet it cannot make bonds for 
itself, and hold together the parts that make up every the 
least corpuscle of that materia subtilis. So that that hypo- 
thesis, how ingeniously soever explained, by showing that 
the parts of sensible bodies arc held together by the pressure 
of other external insensible bodies, reaches not the parts of 
the sether itself ; and by h3w much the more evident it proves, 
that the parts of other bodies are held together by the ex- 
ternal pressure of the £ether, and can have no other con- 
ceivable causo of their cohesion and union, by so much the 
more it leaves us in the^ark concerning the cohesion of the 
parts of the corpuscles of the aether itself; which we can 
neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and divi- 
sible, nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting '’that 
cause of cohesion which is given of the cohesion of the parts 
of all other bodies. 

24. But, in truth, the pressure of any ambient fluid, how 
great soever, can be no intelligible cause of the cohesion of 
the solid parts of matter. For though such a pressure may 
hinder the avulsion of two polished superfices, one from an- 
other, in a line pe?:pendicular to them ; as in the experiment 
of two polished marbles ; yet it can never in the least hinder 
the separation by a motion, in a line parallel to those sur- 
faces : ^because the ubient fluid, having a full liberty to 
succeed in ea^h point of space, deserted by a lateral motion, 
resists such a motion of b<;>dies, so joined, no ^ more than it 
would resist the motion of that body were it on all s^des 
eiWironed by that fluid, and touched no other body'; and 
therefore, if there w^re no other cause of cohesion, all parts 
of bodies must be easily separable by such a lateral shding 
motion. For, if the pressure of the sether be the adequate 
cause of cohesion, wherever thqt cause operates not, there 
can be no cohesion. Arid since it cannot operate against a 
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lateral separation, (as has been shown,) therefore in every 
imaginary plane, intorsecting any mass of matter, there could 
be no more cohesion than of two polished surfaces, whicti 
will always, notwithstanding any imaginable pressure of a 
fluid, easily slide one from another. So that, perhaps, bow 
clear an idea soever we think we have of the extension of 
'body, which is nothing but the cohesion of solid parts, he 
that shall well consider it in his mind, may have rc'asou to 
conclude, that it is as easy for him to have a clear idea how 
the soul thinks as how body is extended. For since body is 
no further, nor otherwise extended, tluin by the union and 
cohesion of its solid parts, we shall very ill comprehend 
the extension of body, without understanding wherein con- 
sists the union and cohesion of its parts, which seems to me 
as incomprehensible as the manneikof thinking, and how it is 
performed 

25 . I allow it is usual for most peojde to wonder how any 

one should fimd a difficulty in what they think they every 
day observe. Do we not*see (will they be reaiFy to say) the 
parts of bodies stick firmly together? Is there anything 
more common'? And what dgubt can there be made of if? 
And^ the like, I say, concerning thinkii^ and voluntary 
motion. Do we not every moment experiment it in oui- 
selvcs, and therefore can it be doubted? The matter of fact 
is clear, I confess , but when we would a little nearer look 
into it, and consider how it is done, there I think we are at 
a loss, both in the one and the other; and can as little 
understand how the parts of body cohere, as how we our- 
selves perceive or move. I would hava any one intelligibly 
explain to me, how the parts of gokf, or brass, (that but now 
in fusion were as loose from one another as the particles of 
water, or the sands of an hour-glass,) ^oi^e in a few moments 
to be so united, and adliere so strongl^ one to anotTfir, that 
the utmost force of men’s arms cannot separJte them? A 
considering ntan will, I suppose, •be here at a loss to satisfy 
his *t>wn or another man’s understanding. ^ 

26. The little bodies that compose that fluid we call water, 
are so extremely smiMl, that I have ne^er heard of any one, 
who, by a microscope, (and yet I have heard of some that 
have magnified to ten thousand; nay, to fliuch above a 
hundred thousand* times,) pfetend(^ to perceive theii distinct 
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bulk, figure, or motion; and the particles of water are also 
so perfectly loose one from another, that the least force sen- 
sibly separates them. Nay, if we consider their perpetual 
motion, we must allow them to have no cohesion one with 
another ; and yet let but a sharp cold come, they unite, they 
consolidate; these little atoms cohere, and are not, witliout 
great force, separable. He that could find the bonds that tie- 
these heaps of loose little bodies together so firmly, he that 
could make knovvn the cement that makes them stick so fast 
one to another, would discover a gi’eat and yet unknown 
secret; and yet when that was done, would he be far enough 
from making the extension of body (which is the cohesion 
of its solid parts) intelligible, till he could show wherein con- 
sisted the union or consolidation of the parts of those bohds, 
or of that cement, or of , the least particle of matter tliat 

'sts Whereby it appeal's that tins primary and supposed 
obvious quality of body will be found, when examined, to be 
as incomprehensible as anything belonging to qur minds, and 
a solid cxtoifded substance as hapd to be conceived as a 
thinking itn material one, whatever difficulties some would 
rifds^ against it.* 

27. For to extend our thoughts a little further, J:hat 
pressure, which is- brought to explain the cohesion of bodies, 
IS as unintelligible as the cohesion itself. For if matter be 
considered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one send his 
contemplation to the extremities of the universe, and there 
see what conceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine 
to hold this mass of matter in so close a pressure toge- 
ther, from whence sfeel has its firmness, and the parts of 
a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. If matter 
be finite, it 'must have its extremes, and there must be 

• From not compreherding the nature of what aeeraa to exist, men 
passed attfi'ost natuially t«^me questioning of all existence, save that of 
thinking bemgs<) and thus the well-founded doubts of Locke led to 
scepticism But if our incapacity to explain or to comprehend how any- 
thing exists be any reason for doubting its existence, we may as well 
do^ht our own existence as that of any being, since we can n# IfToro 
explain the one than the other. Hume, with some justice, doubtless, 
accuses Berkeley of promoting, though very mvdi against his intention, 
the cause of scepticism , ‘ ‘ that all his arguments, he says, though other- 
wise intended, are in reality merely sceptical ajipears from this, that 
they admit of rw answer j and produce no conviction.'' (Essays, &c., 
p. 369, lote, Ito.) — E d. 
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something to hinder it from scattering asunder. If, to 
avoid this difficulty*, any one will throw himself into tho 
supposition and abyss of infinite matter, let him consider 
what light he thereby brings to the cohesion of body, and 
whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, re- 
solving it into a supposition the most absurd and most in- 
coTjiprehensible of all other: so far is our extension of body 
(which IS nothing but the cohesion of solid parts) from being 
clearer, or more distinct, when w’e would inquire into the 
nature, cause, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. 

28. Coitimunication of Motion by Impulse, or by Thought, 
equally intelligible . — Another idea we have of body is, the 
power of communication of motion by impulse , and of our 
souls, the power of exciting motion by thought. These ideas, 
the one of body, the other of oin^ minds, every day s expe- 
rience clearly furnishes us with : but if here again we inquire 
how this is done, we are equally in the daik. ^lor in the 
communication, of motion by impulse, wherein as much 
motion is lost to one btidy as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinariest case, we can have no other conceplion, but of 
the passing of motion out of ^ne body into another ; v^ieh, 
I flunk, is as obscure and incoficcivable (j-s how our minds 
move or stop our bodies by thought, which we every moment 
find they do. The increase of motion by impulse, which is 
observed or believed sometimes to haj)pen, is yet harder to 
be understood A\^e have by daily experience clear evidence 
of motion produced both by impulse and by thought , but 
the manner how, hradly comes within our comprehension; we 
are equally at a loss in both. So that, however wo consider 
motion, and its communication, either fi’om body or spirit, 
the idea which belongs to spirit is at least as* clear as that 
which belongs to body. And if we coiii^ider the active power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is mu» clearer 
inspirit than body, since two bodies, placed by one an- 
other at rest, will never afford the idea of a power in the 
one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion : wh^eas 
the mind every day affords us ideas of an active power of 
moving of bodies; ftnd therefore it i^ woii^h our considera- 
tion whether active power be not the proper attribute of 
ad passive power of matter. HenCe may be con- 
that cheated spifits are not totally separate from 


spirits, i 
jectured, 
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matter, because they are both active and passive. Pure 
spirit, viz., Gk)d, is only active; pure matter is Only passive; 
those beings that are both active and j^assive, we may judge 
to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have 
as rfiany and as clear ideas belonging to spirit, as we have 
belonging to body, the substance of each being equally un- 
known to us; and the idea of thinking in spirit, as clear as 
of extension in body^; and the communication of motion *by 
thought, which wo attribute to spirit, is as evident as that 
by impulse, which we ascribe to body. Constant experience 
makes us sensible of both these, though #ur narrow under* 
standings can comprehend neither. For when the mind 
would look beyond those original ideas we have from sensa- 
tion or reflection, and penetrate into their causes, and 
manner of production, we dnd still it discovers nothing but 
its own short-sightedness. 

29. To conclude. Sensation convinces us that there are 
solid extendejl substances ; and reflection, that there are 
thinking ones ; experience assures ur of the existence of such 
beings, and that the one hath a power to move body by 
iinpulse, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. 
Experience, I say, every moment furnishes us with the elear 
ideas both of the one and the other. But beyond these ideas, 
as received from their proper sources, our faculties will not 
reach. If we would ipquire further into their nature, causes, 
and manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them any 
further, one is as easy as the other; and there is no more 
difliculty to conceive •'ho>v a substance we know not should, 
by thought, set body into motion, than how a substance we 
know not should, by impulse, set body into motion. So that 
we are no more able <jo *discover wherein the ideas belonging 
to bod^ ^ consist, than those belonging to spirit. From 
whence it seems probable to me, that the simple ideas we 
receive from sensation and * reflection are the boundaries of 
ou*.» thoughts ; beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it 
would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it make 
any discoveries, when ft would pry into the nature and hidden 
causes of those ideas. 

30. Idea of ISpirit and Body compared , — So that, in short, 
the idea we have of spirH, compared with' the idea we have 
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of body, stands thus: the substance of spirits is unhnowu to 
usj and so the substance of body equally unknown to u^. 
Two piimary qualities or properties of body, viz, solid co- 
herent parts and impulse, we have distinct clear ideas of : so 
likewise we know, and have distinct clear ideas, of two^ri- 
mary qualities or properties of spirit, viz , thinking, and a 
poyer of action ; i. e., a power of beginning or stopping 
several thoughts or motions. We have also the ideas of 
several qualities luhercnt in bodies, and have the clear dis- 
tinct ideas of them ; winch qualities are but the various modi- 
fications of the extension of cohering solid parts, and their 
motion. We have likewise the ideas of the several modes of 
thinking, viz., believing, doubting, intending, tearing, hoping; 
all which are but the several modes of thinking. We have 
also the ideas of willing, and mo^^ng the body consequent to 
it, and Vith the body itself too, lor, as has been shown, 
spirit IS callable of motion ^ 

31. TJi/i of Spirit involves no more ^ifjicidty in it 

than tlhat of Body — Lastty, if this notion of immaterial spirit 
may have, perhaps, some difficulties in it not easily to be 
explained, we have therefore^ no more reason to deny *or 
doidst the existence of such spifits, than we have to deny or 
doubt the existence of body, because the notion of body is 
cumbered with some difficulties very hard, and perhaps im- 
possible to be explained or understood by us. For 1 would 
fain have instanced anything in our notion of spirit more 
perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than the very notion of 
body includes m it : the divisibility in infinitum of any finite 
extension involving us, whether we^ grant or deny it, in con- 
sequences impossible to be explicated or made in our appre- 
hension s consistent , consequences that carry greater difficulty, 
and more apparent absurdity, than anything can follow from 
the notion of an immaterial knowing cAibstance. ^ 

32. We know Nothing beyond our simple IdShs . — ^Which we 
are not at all to wonder at, siSce we having but some few 
suptAfficial ideas of things, discovered to us only by the senses 
fiom without, or by the mind, reflecting on what it experi- 
ments in itself within, have no knowledge beyond that, much 
less of the internal constitution, and true nature of things, 
being destitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe- 
rimenting and (iiscoverin^ in ourselves knowledge, and the 
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power of voluntaiy motion, as certainly as we experiment^ or 
discovar in things without us, the cohesion and Separation of 
solid parts, which is the extension and motion of bodies ; wo 
have as much reason to be satisfied with our notion of imma- 
terial spirit, as with our notion of body, and the existence of 
the one as well as the other. For it being no more a con- 
tradiction that thinking should exist separate and indepen- 
dent from solidity, than it is a contradiction that solidity 
should exist separate and independent from thinking, they 
being both but simple ideas, indejiencfent one from another : 
and having as clear and distinct ideas in us of thinking, as 
of solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without solidity, i. e., immaterial, to exist, as 
a solid thing without thinking, i. e., matter, to exist, espe- 
cially since it IS not harden to conceive how thinking shoidd 
exist without matter, than how matter should thirlk. For 
whensoever, we would proceed beyond these simple ideas we 
have from sensation and reflection, and dive fitt’ther into the 
nature of things, we fall presently into darkness and obscu- 
rity, perplexedness and difficulties, and can discover nothing 
furiher but our own blindness and ignorance. But which- 
ever of these com^ilex ideasdbc clearest, that of body, orvim- 
material sjurit, this is evident, that the simple ideas that make 
them up arc no other than what we have received from sen- 
sation or reflection : and so is it of all our other ideas of 
substances, even of God himself. 

33. Idea of God — For if we examine the idea we have of 
the incomprehensible Supreme Being, we shall find that we 
come by it the same c* wav; and that the complex ideas we 
have both of God and separate spirits, are made up of the 
simple ideas we receive from reflection : v. g., having, from 
what we experiment dpuoui'selves, got the ideas of existence 
and duriition; of knowledge and power; of pleasure and 
happiness; ana of several other qualities and powers, which 
it is better to have than to be without: when we would 
frai ?^0 an idea the most suitable we can to the Supreme Bfcing, 
we enlarge every one of these with our idea of infinity; and 
so putting them togetner, make our complex idea of God. 
For that the mind has such a power of enlarging some of 
its ideas, recehed from sensation and reflection, has been 
already shown. 
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34. If I find that I know some few things, and some of 
them, or all^ perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of 
knowing twice as many ; which I can double again, as often 
as I can add to number; and thus enlarge my idea of 
knowledge, by extending its comprehension to all things 
existing, or possible. The same also I can do of knowing 
them more perfectly , i. e , all their qualities, powers, causes, 
con*sequenccs, and relations, &c., till all be perfectly known 
that IS in them, or can any way relate* to them : and thus 
frame the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The same 
may also be done of power, till we come to that we call 
infinite j and also of the duration of existence, without be- 
ginning or end, and so frame the idea of an eternal being. 
The (legK'es or extent wherein we ascribe existence, power, 
wisdom, and all other perfections# (which we can have any 
ideas of) to that sovereign ]>eing whn h we call God, being all 
boundless and infinite, we fmine the best idea ^f luni our 
minds are t'ajitible of . all which is done, I say^ by enlarging 
those simple ideas we lia'Ni3 taken from the operations of our 
own uiiiid>, by rt*llection, or by our senses, from exterior 
tlnngs, to that vastness to whijh infinity can extend them ** 
liled of God , — For it is infinity, wluch, joined to our 
ideas of existence, power, knowledge, &c., makes that complex 
idea, wheieby we ri'piesent to ourselves the best we can, the 
Supreme Being For though in his own essence (which cer- 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the real essence of a 
jiebble, or a fly, or of our own selves) God be simple and un- 
compounded, yet I think I may say we have no other idea of 

* Compare Descartes’ account of the mai^ner m*which the idea of God 
13 produced in our minds, (IMeditation ITT p 18 et seq ^ wheie lie ob- 
serves that tlie idea of God has more objectoe reality than that of any 
finite substance — ‘‘Ilia per qu.uii flunimir'' 4li(piem Deum leteinum, 
infinitum, omnis( mm, onmipotcntein, renimq lo omnium, ([1^3 pia3tcr 
ipsum sunt creatoiem iiitelli^o, plus prufccto rcalitati'^olqi ctiVcC in so 
habet quhm illne per quas finitue subs^ntue exhibentur ” This is very 
closely 1 escmbled by the observations of lierkeley — “ Wc mny even assert 
that tlifc existence of God is far more evidently perceived than the e» st- 
«mcc of men, because the effects of natuic are infinitely more numeious 
than those ascribed to h*man agents Tliere®is not any one mark that 
denotes a man, oi effect pioduced by him, winch doth not more strongly 
evince the being of that ySpint who is the author of n(^turf ” (Prin o€ 

Human Knowledge, § 147 ) On the knowledge of God, sec St Augustin. 
Confess 1 xii c 31 ^ 1 X c () —Ed 
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him, hut a complex one of existence, knowledge, power, hap- 
piness, <fec., infinite and eternal, which gire all distinct ideas, 
and some of them, being relative, are again compounded of 
othei's: all which being, as has been shown, originally got 
fro^ sensation and refiection, go to make up the idea or 
notion we have of God. 

36. No Ideas in our complex one of Spirits, hut those got • 
from Sensation or Reflection , — This further is to be obser\^ed, 
that there is no idea we attribute to God, bating infinity, 
which is not also a part of our complex idea of other spirits; 
because, being capable of no other simple ideas belonging to 
anything but body, but those which by reflection we receive 
from the operation of our own minds, we can attribute to 
spirits no other but what we receive from thence * and all 
the difference we can put between them, m our contempla- 
tion of spirits, is only in the several extents and degrees of 
their knowledge, power, duration, happiness, &c. For that 
111 our ideas, as well of spirits as of other thipgs, we arc re- 
strained to those we receive from sensation and rt^flection, is 
evident froiu hence, that, in our ideas of spirits, how much 
soever advanced in perfection beyond those of bodies, even 
to that of infinite, we cannot^ yet have any idea of the manner 
wherein they discover their thoughts oile to another , though 
we must necessarily conclude that separate spirits, which are 
beings that have pcrfcctcr knowledge and greater happiness 
than we, must needs have also a perfect er way of communi- 
cating their thoughts than we have, who are fain to make use 
of corporeal signs and particular sounds ; which are therefore 
of most general use, as being the best and quickest we arc 
capable of. But ofnmmddiatc communication, having no ex- 
pel imeiit in ourselves, and consequently no notion of it at all, 
we have no idea how^^spirits, which use not words, can with 
quicknc^', or much le^.Miow spirits, that have no bodies, can 
be mastci’s ofcbheir own thoughts, and communicate or con- 
ceal tliem at pleasui'e, though we cannot but necessarily sup- 
pose tliey have such a power. 

SV. Recapitidation — And thus we have seen what kind of 
ideas we have of substrnces of all kinds, jyherein they consist, 
and how we came by them. From whence, I think, it is 
very evident, . 

First, That all our ideas of the several sprts of substances 
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are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a supposition 
of something to wlych they belong, and in which they sub- 
sist ; though of this supposed something wo have no clour 
distinct idea at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas, that, thus united ii^ one 
common substratum, make up our complex ideas of seveial 
sorts of substances, are no other but such as we have received 
frohi sensation or reflection. So that even in tlioso which 
we think are most intimately acqiMinted with, and that 
come nearest the comprehension of our most enlarged con- 
ceptions, wo cannot go beyond those simj)le ideas. And even 
in those which seem most remote from all we have to do 
with, and do infinitely simpass anything we can perceive in 
oumelves by reflection or discover by sensation in other 
things, we can attain to nothing but those simple ideas, 
which we originally received Irom S(‘nsation or reflection , as 
IS evident in the com})lex ideas we have of angels, and par- 
ticularly of (4)d himself. • 

Thirdly, That most o^the simple ideas thaiJ make up our 
complex ideas of substances, when tiuly considered, are only 
powers, however we are apt to take them for positive? qwa- 
litK;^ ^ V. g , the greatest par? yf the ideas that make our 
conq)lex idea of gold or yellowness, greal weight, ductility, 
fusibility, and solubility in acpia r(‘gia, tire , all united toge- 
ther in an unknown substratum : all which ideas are nothing 
eKe but so many relations to other substances, and are not 
really in the gold, considered baioly in itself, though they 
depend on those real and primary qualities of its mteinal 
constitution, whereby it has a fitness difleiently to operate 
and be operated on by several othei* substances. 


CHArTElt XXjV. 

OF COLLECTIVE IDE.V^ OF SUKSTANCES. 

1 , One Idea — Besides these complex ideas of .several 
single sub.stances, of man, hor.se, gold, violet, apple,*&c., 
the mind hath alsc^ complex collective idca.s' of substances; 
which I so call, because such ideas are made up of many par- 
ticular substances considered together, as united into one 
idea, and which fo joined ace looked on as one, v. g , the idea 
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of such a collection of men as make an army, though consist- 
ing of a great) number of distinct substances, is-as much one 
idea as the idea of a man : and the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatsoever, signified by the name world, is as much 
one ddea as the idea of any the least particle of matter in it ; 
it sufficing to the unity of any idea, that it be considered as 
one representation or picture, though made up of ever so 
many particulars 

2*. Made hy the Power of composing in the Mind — These 
collective ideas of substances the mind makes by its power of 
composition, and uniting severally either simple or complex 
ideas into one, as it does by the same faculty make the com- 
plex ideas of ])articular substances, consisting of an aggregate 
of divei'S simple ideas, united in one substance: and as the 
mind, by putting together +he repeated ideas of unity, makes 
the collective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a 
score, or a gross, (fee , so, by putting together several particular 
substances, it makes collective ideas of sulistances, as a troop, 
an army, a swarm, a city, a fleet ; each of which every one 
finds that he rci)resents to his own mmd by one idea, m one 
view; and so under that notion considers those several things 
as perfectly one, as one shipjvo'r one atom. Nor is it hai;dcr 
to conceive how an army of ten thousand men should make 
one idea, than how a man should make one idea, it being as 
easy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number 
of men, and consider it as one, as it is to unite into one par- 
ticular all the distinct ideas that make up the composition of 
a man, and consider them all together as one. 

3. All artificial Things are chllective Ideas. — Amongst such 
kind of collective ideas, are to be counted most part of arti- 
ficial things, at least such of them as are made up of distinct 
substances: and, m trrtj^i if we consider all these collective 
ideas arigUt, as arrny^ constellation, universe, as they arc 
united into so"" many single ideas, they are but the artificial 
draughts of the mind, bridging things very remote, and 
ind^endent on one another, into one view, the better to^on- 
template and discourse of them, imited into one conception, 
and signified by one naitie ; for there are no things so remote, 
nor so contrary, which the mind cannot, by this art of 
composition, bring into one idea; aa is visible m that signified 
by the name universe. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OP RELATION. 

1. Relation, what. — Besides the ideas, whether simple or 

complex, that the mind has of things, as they are in them- 
selves, there are others it gets from their comparison one 
with another. The understanding, in the consideration of 
anything, is not confined to that precise object : it can cany 
any idea as it were beyond itself, or at least look beyond it, 
to see how it stands in conformity to any other. When the 
mind so considers one thmg, that it does as it were bring it 
to and set it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other : this is, as the words imj^ort, relation and respect ; 
and the denominations given to 4>(>sitive things, intimating 
that respect, and serving as marks to lead the thoughts be- 
yond the subject itself denominated, to something distinct 
from it, arc what we call relatives; and the things so brought 
together, related. Thus,^ when the mind considers Cams as 
such a positive being, it takes nothing into that idea but 
what really exists in Cams , g., when I consider him*as*a 
man,^ I have nothing m my mind but tlic complex idea of 
the species, man. So likewise, when I say Cams is a white 
man, I have nothing but the bare consideration of a man 
who hatli that white colour. But when 1 give Cains tlie 
name husband, I intimate some other pei’son ; and when 1 
give him the name whiter, I intimate some other thing : in 
both cases my thought is led to something beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into .consideration. And 
since any idea, whether simple or com])lex, may be the occa- 
sion why the mind thus brings two things together, and as 
it were takes a view of them at once though still consideied 
as distinct; therefore any of our ideas L ay be the fotftidation 
of relation. As in the above-mentioned instUncc, the con- 
tract and ceremony of mamago Vith Sempronia is the occa- 
sion gf the denomination or relation of husband; and^ho 
colour white the occasion why he is said to be whiter than 
free-stone. • ^ * 

2. RelcUions wiihovJt correlative Terms not easily 2)erc€ived. ^ 
— These, and the like relations expressed by Relative terms, 
that have othei-s •answering theipi with a reciprocal intima- 

VOL. I. 
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tion, as father and son, bigger and less, cause and effect, are 
very obvious to every one, and everybody at sight per- 
'beives the relation. For father and son, husband and wife, 
and such other correlative terms, seem so nearly to belong 
on§ to another, and through custom do so readily chime and 
answer one another in people’s memories, that, upon the 
naming of either of them, the thoughts are presently carried, 
beyond the thing so named; and nobody overlooks or doabts 
of" a relation, where it is so plainly intimated. But where 
languages have failed to give correlative names, there the 
relation is not always so easily taken notice of. Concubine 
is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife : but in lan- 
guages where this and the like words have not a correlative 
term, there people are not so apt to take them to be so, as 
wanting that evident m^irk of relation which is between 
correlatives, which seem to explain one another, and not to 
be able to exist, but together. Hence it is, that many of 
those names, which, duly considered, do include evident re- 
lations, have been called external denominations. But all 
names that are more than empty sounds must signify some 
idea, which is either in the tiling to which the name is ap- 
plied, and then it is positjiVe, and is looked on as united to 
and existing in the thing to which the denomination is 
given; or else it arises from the respect the mind finds in 
it to something distinct from it, with which it considers it, 
and then it includes a relation. 

3. Soine seemingly absolute Terms contain Relations — An- 
other sort of relative terms there is, whiqh are not looked on 
to be either relative, or so much as external denominations, 
which yet, under the form and appearance of signifying 
something absolTite in the subject, do conceal a tacit, though 
less observable, relation. Such are the seemingly positive 
terms rf old, great^ , imperfect, (kc., whereof I shall have oc- 
casion to spe«.k more at large in the following chapters. 

4. Relation different fron^ tlie Things re^a^ecj?.-7r- This further 
ma^ be observed, that the ideas of relation may be the same 
in* men who have far different ideas of the things t£at are 
related, or that are ithus compared ; y. g., those who have 
far different ideas of a man, may Jret agree in the notion of 
a father; which is a notion superinduced to the substance, 
or man, and refers only to an net of thaf thing called man, 
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whereby he contributed to the generation of one of his own 
kind; let mgin be what it will. 

5. Change of RelcUion niay he without any Change in the 
Subject . — The nature, therefore, of relation, consists in the 
referring or comparing two things one to another; from 
which comparison one or both comes to be denominated. 
And if either of those things be removed or cease to be, the 
relation ceases, and the denomination consequent to it, 
though the other receive in itself no alteration at all ; v.*" g., 
Cams, whom I consider to-day as a father, ceases to be so 
to-morrow only by the death of his son, without any altem- 
tion made m himself*. Nay, barely by the mind’s changing 
the object to which it compares anything, the same tiling is 
capable of having contrary denominations at the same time ; 
V. g.. Cams, compared to several persons, may truly be said 
to be older and younger, stronger and weaker, etc. 

6 Relation only betwixt two Things. — Whatsoc's^er doth or 
can exist, or considered as one thing is positive ; aucf so 
not only simple ideas apd substances, but modes also, are 
positive beings : though the parts of which they consist are 
very often relative one to another; but the whole together 
considered as one thing, and producing pi us the complex 
idea of one thing, which idea is in our minds, as one picture, 
though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, 
it IS a positive or absolute thing, or idea Thus a triangle, 
though the parts thereof compared one to another be relative, 
yet the idea of the whole is a positive absolute idea. The 
same may be said of a family, a tune, &c., for there can be 
no relation but betwixt two things considered as two things. 
There must always bo in relation two ideas or things, cither 
in themselves really separate, or considered as 'distinct, and 
then a ground or occasion for their comparison. 

7. All Things capable of Rdation.*^ ,-Concernin^^ elation 
m general, these things may be considered : • 

First, That there is no one thing, whether simple idea, 
substryice, mode, or relation, or name of either of th^‘m, 
which is not capable of almost an infinite number of con- 
siderations, in reference to other thiftgs, and therefore this 
makes no small part of men’s thoughts and words ; v. g , one 
smgle man may at once be concerned in, and shstain all thescf 
following relatioDB, and maAy mor^, viz., father, brother, son, 

2 g*2 
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grandfather, grandson, father-in-law, son-in-law, husband, 
^iend, enemy, subject, general, judge, patron, cbent, profes- 
sor, European, Englishman, islander, servant, master, pos- 
sessor, captain, superior, inferior, bigger, less, older, younger, 
contemporary ^like, unlike, &c., to an almost infinite number j 
he being capable of as many relations as tliere can be occa- 
sions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of ■ 
agi'eement, disagreement, or respect whatsoever. For, as I 
said, relation is a way of comparing or considering two things 
together, and giving one or both of them some appellation 
from that comparison ; and sometimes giving even the rela- 
tion itself a name. 

8. The Ideas of Rdations clearer often them of the Subjects 
related — Secondly, This further may be considered concern- 
ing relation, that though it bo not contained in the real ex- 
istence of things, but something extraneous and superinduced, 
yet the ideas which relative words stand for are often clearer 
and more distinct than of those substances to which they 
do belong. The notion we have of a father or brother is a 
great deal clearer and more distinct than that we have of a 
man ; or, if you will, paternitv is a thing whereof it is easier 
to have a clear jdea, thar of humanity; and I can much 
easier conceive what a friend is, than what God , because the 
knowledge of one action, or one simple idea, is oftentimes 
sufficient to give me the notion of a relation; but to the 
knowing of any substantial being, an accurate collection of 
sundry ideas is necessary. A man, if he compares two 
things together, can hardly be supposed not to know what 
it is wherein he compares them ; so that when he compares 
any things together, he cannot but have a very clear idea of 
that relatioA. The ideas, then, of relations, are capable at 
least of being morew perfect and distinct in our minds than 
those substances * because it is commonly hard to know 
all the simple ideas which are leally in any substance, but 
for the most part easy enofigh to know the simple ideas that 
m{^ke up any relation I think on, cr have a name for • v. g., 
comparing two men in reference to one common parent, it 
is very easy* to fraifie the ideas of breathers, without having 
yet the perfect idea of man. For significant relative words, 
as well as others standing only for ideas, and those being 
all either simple or made up of simple “ones, it suffices for 
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the knowing the precise idea the relative term stands for, 
to have a clear conception of that which is the foundatic^i 
of the relation ; which may be done without having a per- 
fect and clear idea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus, 
having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
and chick between the two cassiowaries in St. James’s Park; 
though perhaps I have but a very obscure and impei-fect idea 
of those birds themselves. 

9. Edatimis oil terminate in simple Ideas. — Thirdly, Though 
there be a great number of considerations wherein things 
may be compared one with another, and so a multitude of 
relations, yet they all terminate in and are concerned about 
those simple ideas, either of sensation or reflection, which T 
think to bo the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
clear this, I shall show it in the most considerable relations 
that we have any notion of, and m some that seeifi to be the 
most remote from sense or reflection , which yot will appear 
to have their ideas from thence, and leave it past* doubt that 
the notions we have of them arc but certain simple ideasf and 
so originally derived from sens% or reflection. 

10 Terms leading the Mind beyond the Subject denommated, 
are relative — Fourthly, That relation being the considering 
of one thing with another which is extrinsical to it, it is 
evident that all words that necessarily lead the mind to any 
other ideas than are supposed really to exist in that thing 
to which the words are applied, are relative words, v. g.,^a 
man black, merry, thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended ; these 
and the like are all absolute, because^ they*neither signify nor 
intimate anything but what does or is supposed really to 
exLst ill the man thus denominated; but father, brother, 
king, husband, blacker, merrier, &c.,^aro words w hiiji, toge- 
ther with the thing they denominate, ^ijily aj^o something 
else separate |ind exterior to the existence of that thing. 

11 Conclusion — Having laid down these premises con- 
cerning relation in general, I shall now proceed to show,* in 
some instances, how^ all the ideas have of relation are 
made up, as the others are, only of simple ideas, and that 
they all, how refined or remote from sense soeyer they seem,| 
terminate at last^ in simply ideas. I shall begin with the 
most comprehensive relation, whefein all things th^t do, or 
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can exist, are concerned, and that is the relation of cause 
and effect : the idea ■whereof, how derived from the two 
fountains of all our knowledge, sensation and reflection, I 
shaU in the next place consider. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

OF CAUSE ANiy EFFECT, AND OTHER RELATIONS.* 

1. Whence their Ideas got — In the notice that our senses 
take of the constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but 
observe that several particular, both qualities and substances, 
begin to exist; and that they receive this their existence 
from the due application and operation of some other being. 
From this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect. 
That which produces any simple or complex idea we denote 
by the general name, cause, and that which is produced, 
effect. Thus, flnding that in that substance yhich we call 
wax, fluidity,*’ which is a simple idpa that was not in it be- 
fore, is constantly produced by the application of a certain 
degree of heat; we caU the simple idea of heat, in relation 
to fluidity in wa:^:, the cause of it, and fluidity the effect. 
So also, finding that the substance of wood, which Ts a 
certain collection of simple ideas so called, by the application 
of fire, is turned into another substance, called ashes ; i. e , 
another complex idea, consisting of a collection of simple 
ideas, quite different from that complex idea which we call 
wood ; we consider fire in relation to ashes as cause, and the 
ashes as effect. So that whatever is considered by us to con- 
duce or operate to the producing any particular simple idea, 
or collection* of simple ideas, whether substance or mode, 
which did not before e^st, hath thereby in our minds the 
relatiocP^bf a cause, and so is denominated by us. 

2. Creatio^% Generation, making Alteration . — Having thus, 
from what our senses are gfole to discover in the operations 
of ^bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and effect, 
viz., that a cause is that which makes any other thing, either 
simple idea, siibstancef, or mode, begin be; and an effect 

, * Compare with what is here said, Hume’s ^Hnquiry Concerning 

' Human Understanding,” §§ 3 — 7 ; more particularly the last, on Neces- 
sary Connexion, p. 317 et 4to. «iKlition. A^t. Metaph. iv. 1,2, 
et seq. tlobbea’ Prmc. Phil c. 10 . — Ed. 
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13 that which had its beginning from some other thing, the 
mind finds fio great -difiaculty to distinguish the several ori^ 
ginals of things into two sorts. 

First, When the thing is wholly made new, so that no 
part thereof did ever exist before ; as when a new particle of 
matter doth begin to exist, in rerurn natura, which had 
befijre no being, and this we call creation.* 

Secondly, When a thing is made up^ of particles, which 
did all of them before exist, but that very thing so con- 
stituted of pre-existing particles, which, considered all to- 
gether, make up such a collection of simple ideas as had not 
any existence before; as this man, this egg, rose, or cherry, 
(See. And this, when referred to a substance, produced in 
the ordinary course of nature by internal principle, but set 
on work, and received from some •external agent or cause, 
and working by insensible ways, which we perceive not, we 
call generation ; when the cause is extrinsical, amj the effect 
produced by a* sensible separation, or juxta-positiou of dis- 
cernible parts, we call it inakmg ; and such ai'e ajl artificial 
thingvS. When any simple idea is produced, which was not 
in that subject before, we caJJ it alteration. Thus a man 
is g€«erated, a picture made, gffld either# of them altered, 
when any new sensible quality or simple idea is produced in 
either of them, which was not there before; and the things 
thus made to exist, which were not there before, are effeets , 
and those things which operated to the existence, causes. 
In which, and all other causes, we may observe that the 
notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas received 
sensation or rpflection; and that tlys relation, how compre- 
hensive soever, terminates at last in them. For to have 
the idea of cause and effect, it suffices to consider any simple 
idea or substance, as beginning to e#ci»t by the operation of 
some other, without knowing the manncf of that op?t*ation. 

3. Rdjbtiona of Time , — Time and place are llso the foun- 
dations of vefy large relations, and all finite beings at least 
arc concerned in them. But having already shown in an- 
other place how we get those ideas, it may suffice here to 
intimate, that most 6f the denominatiSns of things received 
from time are only relations. Thus, when any one says that 
Queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and reigned ffirty-five years,® 
these words impofb only theVelation of that dumtion to some 
* See Confess. Div. August. 1. xii c 4, s. 8 ; 1. xi. c. 51 — Ep. 
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other, and mean no more than this, that the duration of her 
existence was equal to sixty-nine, and* the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the sun ; and 
so are all words, answering, How long? Again, William 
the Conqueror invaded England about the year lOGG, which 
means this, that, taking the duration from our Saviour’s time 
till now for one entire great length of time, it shows at what 
distance this invasion was from the two extremes , and so do 
all words of time answering to the question. When? which 
show only the distance of any point ol time from the period 
of a longer duration, from which we measure, and to which 
we thereby consider it as related. 

4. There are yet, besides those, other words of time, that 
ordinarily are thought to stand for positive ideas, which yet 
will, when considered, be 'found to be relative ; such as are, 
young, old, &c., which include and mtimate the relation any- 
thing has to a certain length of duration, whereot we have 
the idea m our minds. Thus, having settled ir our thoughts 
the idea of the ordinary duration ,of a man to be seventy 
years, when we sa)^ a man is young, we mean that his age is 
yet but a small part of thal^ which usually men attain to; 
and when we denominate h^^m old, we mean that his duration 
is run out almost to the end of that which mtn do not usually 
exceed. And so it is but companng the paiticular age or 
duration of this or that man, to the idea of that duration 
which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
sort of animals ; which is plain, in the application of these 
names to other things; for k man is called young at twenty 
years, and very young at seven years old: but yet a horse 
we call old at twenty, and a dog at seven years, because 
in each of these we compare their age to different ideas 
of duration, which are ^settled in our minds as belonging to 
these stiVeral sorts ^ of animals in the ordinary course of 
nature. Bufi the sun and stars, though they have "^rtlasted 
several generations of men,*"we call not old, because wo do 
not>know what jieriod God hath set to that sort of beings.* 

* Yet m the language passion, we sometinjps personify the heavens, 
and speak of their age, as where Lear exclaims 

^ “The heavens themselves aie old ” 

And in common language, “as old the hills," is a current phrase, 
although we know not what p jriod may be set to^ the duration of the 
earth. — E d, 
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This term belonging properiy to those things which we can 
observe in the ordinary course of things, by a natural decay, 
to come to an end in a certain period of time, and so havd 
in our minds, as it were, a standard to which we can com- 
paie the several parts of their duration; and, by the relation 
they bear thereunto, call them young or old ; which we can- 
not^ therefore, do to a ruby or a diamond, things whose usual 
periods we know not. 

5. Relations of Place and Extension. — The relation also 

that things have to one another in their places and distances 
is very obvious to observe, as above, below, a mile distant 
from Charing-cross, in England, and in London. But as in 
duiation, so in extension and bulk, there arc some ideas that 
are relative, which we signify by names that are thought 
positive, as great and little are^ truly relations For here 
also, having, by observation, settled in our minds the ideas 
of the bigness of several species ot things trom those we. liave 
been most accustomed to, we m.ike them as were the 
stand, irds, wliereby to d^ominate the bulk of others Thus 
wti c<dl a great apple, such a one as is bigg(’r than the 
ordinaiy sort of those we have been m^ed to, and a 4it<bla 
hors^;, such a one as comes not ujMi^ the size of that idcia 
which we have in our minds to belong ord^^^nly to horses; 
and that will be a great horse to a Welchman, which is but 
a littk' one to a Fleming; they two having, from the diHerent 
breed of their countries, taken several-sizc^d ideas to which 
they compaix;, and m relation to which they denominate 
their great and their little. ^ 

6. Absolute Teiins often stand for Relations. — So likewise 

weak and strong are but relative* dencflninations of power, 
compared to some ideas we have at that tiinemf greater or 
less power. Thus, when we say a ^c^k man, we mean one 
that has not so much strength or power to move usually 
men or usually those of his size hSive; vrfiich is a com- 

paring his strength tc the idea -^e have of the usual strength 
of n^n, or men of such a size. The like, when we sa^ the 
creatures are all weak things, weak, there, is but a relative 
term, signifying th« disproportion tl^ire is ift the power of 
God and the creatures. And so abundance of words, in 
ordinary speech, stand only for relations (and perhaps tb|i 
greatest paxt) which at firs* sight seem to have no such signi- 
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fication; v. g., the ship has necessary stores. Necessary and 
stores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other to future 
use. All which relations, how they are confined to and 
terminate in ideas derived from sensation or reflection, is too 
obvious to need any explication. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY.* 

1. Wherein Identity consists, — Another occasion the mind 
often takes of comparing, is the very being of things, when, 
considering anything as existing at any determined time and 
place, we compai'e it wit]) itself existing at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diversity. When 
we see anything to be in any place in any instant of time, we 
are sure (be it what it will) that it is that very thing, and 
not another, v/hich at "that same time exists m another jilace, 
how like and undistinguishable soever it may be in all other 
respects: and in this consists identity, when the ideas it is 
attributed to vary npt at^vali from what they were that 
moment wherfji,^ we consider their former existence, and to 
which we compare the present. For we never finding, nor 
conceiving it possible, that two things of the same kind 
should exist in the same place at the same time, we rightly 
conclude, that, whatever exists anywhere at any time, ex- 
cly/les all of the same kind, and is there itself alone. When 
therefore we demand whether anything be the same or no, it 
refers always to somcthiiig that existed such a time in such 
a place, which it was certain at that instant was the same 
with itself, and no ottier. From whence it follows, that one 
thing cfl^not have two beginnings of existence, nor two 
things one beginning ; it being impossible for two t.^jijgigs of 
the same kind to be or exist- in the same instant, in the very 
same place, or one and the same thing in different pjaces. 
That, therefore, that had one beginning, is the same thing; 

* Most readers, possibly; are acquainted with Bishop Butlei’s Disser- 
tetion on the subject of Personal Identity (Bohn’s ed. p. 328 ) and it 
'9 certainly worth while to compare the speculations of these two dis- 
tinguished writers ; particularly as Dr. Butler is as remarkable for per- 
spicuity and philosophical acumen as for piety. — Eni 
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itid that which had a different beginning in time and place 
from that, is not the same, but diverse.* That which hagj 
made the difficulty about this relation has been the little care 
and attention used in having precise notions of the things to 
which it is attributed. • 

2. Identit]^ of Substances , — We have the ideas but of three 
sor^s of substances : l.God. 2. Finite intelligences 3 Bodies. 
First, God IS without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and 
everywhere; and therefore conccniing his identity there can 
be no doubt. Secondly, Finite spirits having had each its 
determinate time and place of beginning to exist, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to each of them 
its identity, as long as it exists. Thirdly, The same will 
hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition or sub- 
traction of matter being made, it «s the same For, though 
these three sorts of substances, as we term them, do not ex- 
clude one another out of the same ]>lace, yet we fannot con- 
ceive but tha* they must necessarily each of them exclude 
any of the same kind out ^f the same place , or else the notions 
and names of identity and diversity would be in vain, and 
there could be no such distinctions of substances, or anythhig 
else «ne from another Foi exiAiipTo cojild two bodies be 
in the same place at the same time, then jiarcels of 

matter must be one and the same, take them great or little ; 
nay, all bodies must be one and the .same For, by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one place, all 
bodies may be m one place, which, when it can be supposed, 
takes away the distinction of identity and diversity of t>ne 

* Exactly similar are the arguments oT Hobbes, ** Dictum hactemia 
est de corpoie sunpliciter, et accidentibua communibue, luafjmtvLdine^ 
motu, qmete, actions, passione, potentia, ponsibili, etc Descendendun] 
jam esset ad accidentia ilia, quibus ununOcfTl*pus ab alio distinguitur, 
msi pnus declarandum easet, quid sit ipsum distingm et ntfl^distingui, 

nimiru^r* ^ lod sit idem et diversum , nam etiam hoc oilmbus coiqxinbut, 
commune eat ut unum ab alio distitgui, sivo diversum esse possit. 
Deferre autem inter se dho corpora dicuntur, cum de uno ctjnmi dicitur 
aliquid quod <lc altero flier non potest eodem tempore Imprimis aHitem, 
duo corpora idem non ease raanifestum est , siquidem enim duo sint in 
duobus locis sunt eoden* tempore, quod autefn idem eal, codem cemp ^re 
in eodem loco est. Omnia ergo corpora diffcrunt inter se numerOf 
nimirum ut unum et alterum , ita ut idem, et nuinerp differentiaf sunt 
nomma contradictone opposita,” etc. (Phil. Prim. c. xu § 1, 2, 3t 
seq )-~Ed. • 
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and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being a contra- 
diction that two or more should be one,. identity »and diversity 
‘are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and of use 
to the undei’standing. 

J^^ientity of Modes . — All other things being but modes or 
relations ultimately terminated in substances, the identity 
and diversity of each particular existence of them too will be’ 
by the same way determined: only as to things whose ex- 
ist(5nce is in succession, such as are the actions of finite beings, 
V. g., motion and thought, both which consist in a contmued 
tram of succession : concerning their diversity there can be 
no question; because each perishing the moment it begins, 
they cannot exist in different times, or in different places, as 
permanent beings can at different times exist in distant 
places; and therefore no motion or thought, considered as at 
different times, can be the same, each part thereof having a 
different beginning of existence. 

3. FrincipiiLm Iiidividuationis . — From whatdias been said, 
it is easy to ’discover what is so much inquired after, the 
principium^individuationis; and that, it is plain, is existence 
itilelf, which determines a being of any sort to a particular 
time and place, ipeom jiunrcablo to two beings of the -same 
kind. This. tW‘’^gh*^ft seems easier to conceive in simple sub- 
stances or modes, yet, when reflected on, is not more difficult 
in compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied: 
V. g., let us suppose an atom, i. e., a continued body under one 
immutable sujierfices, existing m a determined time and 
place; it is evident, that, considered in any instant of its 
existence, it is in that instant the same with itself. For, 
being at that instant what it is, and nothing else, it is the 
same, and so must continue as long as its existence is con- 
tmued ; for so long it v:ill be the same, and no other. In 
like mar-Ber, if two or more atoms be joined together into 
the same massf/ every one of those atoms will be the*xL-:^me, by 
the foregoing rule: and wHilst they exist united together, 
the ^ mass, consisting of the same atoms, must be the ^ same 
mass, or the same body, let the parts be ever so differently 
jumbled. But if one Uf these atoms ho taken away, or one 
new one added, it is no longer the same mass or the same 
body. In the state of living creatures, their identity depends 
not on a mass of the same particles, but on something else. 
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For in them the variation of great parcels of matter alters 
not the ifleiitity : an. oak growing from a plant to a great 
tree, and then lopped, is still the same oak ; and a colt giDwii 
up to a horse, sometimes fat, sometimes lean, is all the while 
the same horse : though, in both these cases, there may l^e a 
manifest change of the parts; so that truly tliey are not 
•either of them the same mavsses of matter, though they be 
truly one of them the same oak, and the other the same 
horse. The reason whereof is, that, in* these two cases*, a 
mass of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied to 
the same thmg. 

4. Identity of Vegetables . — We must therefore consider 
wherein an oak diffei's from a mass of matter, and that seems 
to me to be in this, that the one is only the cohesion of par- 
ticles of matter any how imited, thp other such a disposition 
of them as constitutes the parts of an oak; and such an or- 
ganization of those piu'ts as is fit to receive and distribute 
nourishment, go as to continue and frame the wood, bark, 
and leaves, &c., of an oj^, m which consists flie vegetable 
life. That being then one plant which has such an organiza- 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one confmSn 
life, 1 ^ continues to be the same plan^c loi^g as it jiartakes of 
the same life, though that life be commin ' new par- 

ticles of matter vitally united to the living jilant, in a like 
continued organization conformable to that sort of plants. 
Foi this organization being at any one instant in any one col- 
lection of matter, is in that jiarticular concrete distinguished 
from all other, and is that individual life, which existing con- 
stantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in 
the same continuity of insensibly succeeding parts united to 
the living body of the plant, it has that identity Vhich makes 
the same plant, and all the parts of it jiarts of the same plant, 
during all the time that they exist united in that Sontinued 
oi gam'^+mn, which is fit to convey thali comiHon life to all 
the parts so united.* 

• 

♦ On this, Butler observes, that, ** in a loose and popular sense, tho 
life, aii<l the organizatioi^ and the plant, are^ustly said to be the same, 
notwithstanding the perpetual change of the parts But, in a stnet and 
philosophical manner of speech, no man, no being, no mode of being, no 
anything, can be the same with that with which it hftth fhdeed nothing thi 
same.” (Dissertation on Personal Identi^, &c , Bohn’s ed. p. 330 .) — Ed 
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d. Identity of Animals . — The case is not so much different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence see -wfhat maizes an animal 
Wd continues it the same. Something we have like this in 
machines, and may serve to illustrate it. For example, what 
is 9 ^, watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization 
or construction of parts to a certain end, which, when a suf- 
ficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we 
would suppose this machine one continued body, all whose 
organized parts were repaired, increased, or diminished by a 
constant addition or separation of insensible parts, with one 
common life, we should have something very much like the 
body oi an animal ; * with this difference, that, in an animal 
the fitness of the organization, and the motion wherein life 
consists, begin together, the motion coming from within; 
but in machines, the forcft coming sensibly from without, is 
often away when the organ is in order, and well fitted to 
receive it. 

6. The Identity of Man . — This also shows, wherein the 
identity of the same man consists ; viz., in nothing but a par- 
ticipation of the same continued life, by constantly fleeting 
pS^rticles of matter, in succession vitally united to the same 
organized body. He^tfjat ^ha[l place the identity of man in 
anything ejse-.idi^^ii'iiko that of other animals, in one fitly 
organized body, taken in any one instant, and from thence 
continued, under one organization of life, in several succesr 
sively fleeting particles of matter united to it, will find it 

* Descartes, pushiDg this idea a little further, affirmed boldly that 
animals are but living machmes “ Descartes distinguait le pnncipe de 
la vie du pnncipe de I’anre. Lc premier eat dans la nature, la cause de 
tous les mouvemens vegetaux et animaux , f autre est celle de la pensde 
et de la connalssance , le dernier n’appartient qu’h I’homme, et ne se 
rencontre pas chez les ampiaux. De Ih, la cdlfebre assertion de Dascartes, 
que les aig,;?iaux aoiit seulement des machines vivantes, qui n’ont ni le 
sentiment, ni la conceptTon, ni encore moms la volontd ” (Buhle, Hist 
de la Phil Mod 1 in p 15 ) Peneira, on the other hand^<;iight to 
raise animals to the level of man,’ by affirming^, them to oe posse8se<l of 
imti^oii,al souls (Bayle, Diet Ilist et Crlt. , art Perreira.) This 
opinion seems to have prevailed among mankind from the earlicsl ages , 
since we find Homer reprasentmg Onon chasing the souls of stags and 
other animals, over the plams of hell. The H^orth Amencan Indiiui, 
too, thinks, 

^ Admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company ” — Ed. 
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hard to make an embryo, one of years, mad and sober, the 
same man, by any supposition, i^at will not make it possible 
for Seth, Ismael, Socrates, Puate, St. Austin, and Coesai^ 
Borgia, to be the same man. For, if the identity of soul 
alone makes the same man, and there be nothing in the 
nature of matter why the same individual spirit may not be 
united to different bodies, it will be possible that those men 
hvilig in distant ages, and of different tempers, may have 
been the same man : which way of speaking must be, from a 
very strange use of the word man, applied to an idea, out of 
which body and shape are excluded. And that way of 
speaking would agree yet worse with the notions of those 
philosophers who allow of transmigration, and are of opin'iun 
that the souls of men may, for their miscarriages, be detruded 
into the bodies of beasts, as fit habitations, with organs suited 
to the satisfaction of their brutal inclinations. But yet I 
think nobody, could he bo sure that the soul of Ileliogabalus 
were in one of his hogs, would yet say that hog ^ere a man 
or Heliogabalus.* 

7. Identity suited to tlfk Idea, — It is not thei^fore unity 
of substance that comprehends all sorts of identity, oi^ w^l 
determine it in every case; bitt ^ t?#i^ceive and judge of it 
aright, we must consider what idea tuf Vorr^ it is applied 
to stands for : it being one thing to be the same sub^ance, 
another the same man, and a third the same person, if per- 
son, man, and substance, are three names standing for three 
different ideas , for such as is the idea belonging to that 
name, such must be the identity; which, if it had beet^ a 
little more carefully attended to, would possibly have pre- ' 
vented a great deal of that confiAion vhich often occurs 
about this matter, with no small seeming difficulties, es- 
pecially concerning personal identity which therefore we 
shall in the next place a httle consider. 

8. Man . — An animal is a livhig organized body; 
and consequently the same aniAal, as we have observed, is 
the s^me continued life communicated to different parUcles 
of matter, as they happen successively to be united to that 
oiganizcd living bo^Jy. And whatever is talked of other 
dehnitions, ingenious observation puts it past doubt, that 

Of tho history and hoggish propensities of this m^bter of the worlds 
sec Gibbon. — E d. 
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the idea in our minds, of which the sound man in our mouths 
is the sign, is nothing else b^t of an animal of sjich a certain 
Vorm : since I think I may be confident, that, whoever should 
see a creature of his own shape or make, though it had no 
mofe reason all its life tlian a cat or a parrot, would call him 
still a man; or whoever should hear a cat or a parrot dis- 
course, reason, and philosophize, would call or think it* 
nothing but a cat or a parrot; and say, the one was a dull 
irrational man, and' the other a very intelligent rational par- 
rot. A relation we have in an author of great note, is suffi- 
cient to countenance the supjiosition of a rational parrot. 
His words are : * 

I had a mind to know, from Prince Maurice’s own mouth, 
the account of a common, but much credited story, that I 
had heard so often from n^any others, of an old parrot he had 
in Brazil, during his government there, that spoke, and 
asked, and answered common questions, like a reasonable 
creature : so that those of his tram there genci;ally concluded 
it to bo witchery or ])osscssion ; and one of his chaplains, 
who lived long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
tltat" time endure a parrot, but said they all had a devil in 
them. I had heard pRrticulai's of this story, a^id as- 

severed by^ji^oW^^iiard to be discredited, which made me 
ask Prince Maurice what there was of it. He said, with 
his usual plainness and dryness in talk, there was something 
true, but a great deal false of what had been rejioited. I 
desired to know of him what there was of the first. He told 
me short and coldly, that he had heard of such an old par- 
rot when he had been at Brazil; and though he believed 
nothing of it, and it wa§ a good way off, yet he had so much 
curiosity as "to send for it : that it was a very great and a 
veiy old one; and whqn it came first into the room where 
the priT^ was, with a great many Dutchineii about him, it 
said presen th , Wh4t a company of white men here ’ 
They asked it, what it thou'ght that m^n was, pointing to the 
pripce. It answered. Some General or other. When they 
brought it close to him, he asked it, D’ou venez-vous? It 
answered, De" Mai’innan. The Prince, A qui cstes-vousl 
The parrot, A un Portugais. The Prince, Que fais-tul^] Je 

• Memoirs of what passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679, p. 67» 
392. 
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garde les poullcs. The Prince laughed, and said, Yens gai’* 
dez les poiilles'? The parrot answered, Oui, moi, et je 
bleu faire and made the chuck four or five times that people 
use to make to chickens when they call them. T set down 
the words of this worthy dialogue in French, just as Pn nee 
Maurice said them to me. I asked him in what language 
•the })arrot spoke, and he said in Brazilian. I asked whe- 
ther he understood Brazilian; he said no: but he had taken 
care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman 
that spoke Brazilian, and the other a Biazilian that spoke 
Dutch, that he asked them sepaiately and privately, and 
both of them agreed in telling him just the same thing that 
the parrot had said I could not but tell this odd story, 
because it is so much out of the way, and from the first hand, 
and what may pass for a good oneif for I dare say this prince 
at least believed himself in all he told me, having ever passed 
for a very honest and pious man i leave it to^aturalists 
to leason, anj to other men to believe, as thej^ please upon 
if, however, it is not, j^rhaps, amiss to relieve ^r enliven a 
busy scene sometimes with such diL^ressions, whether to tjjo 
purpose or no.” + 

^aniie Man, — I have taken ca#e ti.at fjie reader should 
have the story at large in the author’s o a v;T^ds, because 
he seems to me not to have thought it incredible , for it 
cannot be imagined that so able a man as he, who had suf- 

* Whence come ye'? It answered, From Mannnan The Pnnee, To 
whom do YOU belong'? Tlie pariot, To a Portuguese Prince, Wh.it 
do yon thcie'? Pairot, 1 look after the chickens The Prince l.iughed 
and bald, VTou look after the chickens^ 3 parrot answered, Yes I, 
and I know well enough how to do it , 

+ This IS, to a certain extent, conoborated, or at least shown to be pos- 
sible, by whatNavarrette relates of the paiTot^and cockatoos of the In- 
dian Ocean “At Macassar there are a great many of a of lurd 
they call cacatua they are all white, some biggCr than Igiiis, their licak 
like a ir'ufbt, they are easily made tafie, and talk When they stiYid 
upon their guard*, they arfltvery siglitly, for they spread a tuft of feathers 
that is rvi their heads, and look most lively The Portuguese carry tfcem^ 
to China, and those people give good rates for them In the islands 
there are innumerable parrots and paroquite# , but thdbe of Terranese 
carry the d.iy from the rest I saw one at Manilla that cost two hundred 
pieces- of- eight, and would certainly have fetched two thousand at 
Madrid It sang so distmctly that it deceived me twice, and others • 
oftener ” (Account af China, L*i. c 1 $.) — Ed. 

VOL. !• 2 H 
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liciency enough to warrant all tlie testimonies he gives of 
himself, should take so much pains, m ^ place ly here it had 
nothing to do, to pin so close not only on a man whom he 
mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknow- 
ledges very great honesty and piety, a story which, if he 
himself thought inci’edible, he could not but also think ridi- 
culous. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this story, and 
our. author, who relates it trom him, both of them call this 
talker a parrot : and I ask any one else who thinks such a 
story fit to be told, whether, — if this parrot, and all of its 
kind, had always talked, as we have a prince’s word for it 
this one did, — whether, I say, they would not have passed 
for a race of rational animals; but yet, whether, for all that, 
they would have been allowed to be men, and not parrots? 
For I presume it is not *the idea of a thinking or rational 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in most people’s 
sense, but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it, and if 
that be the idea of a man, the same successive body not 
shifted all at once, must, as well as the same immaterial 
sphit, go to the malcing of the same man, 

9. Personal Identity . — Tin s being preLosed, b find wherein 
personal identity coiiAsts,* we must C(msider what person 
stands for; -whieh;^! think, is a thinking intelligent uemg, 
tliat has reason and reflection, and can consider itself as it- 
self, the same thinking thing, in diflerent times and places, 
which it does only by that consciousness which is inseparable 
from thinking, and, as it seems to me, essential to it. it 
bemg impossible for any one to perceive without perceiving 
that he does perceive. When we see, hear, smell, taste, feel, 
meditate, or will anything, we know that we do so. Thus it 
IS always as to our present sensations and perceptions : and 
by this every one is io.* himself that winch he calls self, it 
not beiRg considered, in this case, whether the same self be 
continued in^ the same or divers substances. For, ^^n^c con- 
sciousness always accompanies thinking, and it' is that which 
melkes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby distin- 
guishes himst^lf from all other thinking things : in this alone 
consists personal identity, i. e., the sameness of a ration.il 
being; and as far as this consciousness can be extended 
backwards to" any past action or thought, so far reaches the 
identity of that person; vt is the same seif now it was then ; 
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and it is by the same self witli this present one that now 
reflects on i^, that thtib action was done.* 

10. Co7isciousness makes personal Identity. — But it is 
further inquired, whether it be the same identical substance? 
This, few would think they had reason to doubt of, if tliese 
perceptions, with their consciousness, always remained pre- 
sen^ in the mind, whereby the same thinking thing would 
be always consciously present, and, as»woidd be thought, 
evidently the same to itself. But that which seems to make 
the difficulty is this, that this cou.sciousness being interrupted 
always by lorgetfulness, there being no moment of our lives 
wherein we have the whole tram of all our jiast actions 
before our eyes in one view, but even the best menioiies 
losing the sight of one p^irt wliilst they aie viewing an- 
othei j and we sometimes, and tluft the gieatest part of our 
lives, not reflecting on our past .selves, bLiiig intent on our 
piesent thoughts, and in sound sletqi having no thoughts at 
all, or at least ^lono with that consciousness wlweh leinarks 
our waking thoughts, I siiy, in all these cases, oui* conscious- 
ness being interrujjted, and we losing tlie sight of our palft 
selves, doubts are raised whetlter wfr ^re the Mine tlimking 
thing,* 1 . e., the same substance or no. ^Which, however 
reasonable or unreasonable, concerns not pei’sonal identity at 
all: the question being, what makes the same person, and 
not whether it be the same identical substance, whith always 
thmks m the same jiei'son, which, iii this case, matteis not 
at all : different sub.'jtances, ])y the same consciousness (whe^o 
they do partake in it) being united into one person, as well 
as diflerent bodies by the same lil» ate* united into one 
animal, whose identity is preserved m that chaiigi; of sub- 
stances by the unity of one continued life For it being tiie 
same consciousness that makes a rnaif bo himself to J^mself, 
personal identity depends on that only, wh^flier it be 
annexed ^sblely to one individual giubstance, or can lx* cofl- 
• 

* “ Remembenng or forgetting,” observes Dr. Butler, “can m*ke 
no alteration m the tiaith of past matter of fact And sup|X)He tins 
being endowed with hunted jxiwers of knowledge and mrtnory, there is 
no more difliculty in conc^ing it to have a power of knowing itself to 
be the same living being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
some of its actions, suffenngs, and enjoyments, and forgettTng others, than 
in conceiving it to krin^, or remember, or^orget anything else.” (Disa. 
on Peis Ident p 333 ) — Ed 
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tinued in a succession of several substances. Eor as far as 
'4ny intelligent being can repeat the id"ea of anj past action 
with the same consciousness it had of it at first, and with 
the ^same consciousness it has of any present action ; so far 
it is the same personal self. For it is by the consciousness 
it has of its present thoughts and actions, that it is self to 
itself now, and so will be the same self, as far as the same 
consciousness can extend to actions past or to come; and 
would be by distance of time, or change of substance, no 
more two persons, than a man be two men by wearing other 
clothes to-day than he did yesterday, with a long or a short 
sleep between : the same consciousness uniting those distant 
actions into the same person, whatever substances contri- 
buted to their production. 

11. Fersonal Identity in Change of Substances. — That this 
IS so, we have some kind of evidence in our very bodies, all 
whose pal tides, whilst vitally united to this same think- 
ing conscious self, so that ,we feel when they are touched, 
and are afiected by, and conscious of good or harm that 
happens to them, are a part of ourselves , i. e., of our think- 
ing conscious self. Tfhas^ tbc limbs of his body arc to every 
one aj)art of hitpself, he sympathizes and is conceriL(d for 
them. Cut off a hand, and thereby separate it from that 
consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and other affections, 
and it IS then no longer a part of that which is himself, any 
more than the remotest part of matter. Thus, we see the 
substance whereof personal self consisted at one time may be 
varied at another, without the change of personal identity , 
theie being no question about the same person, though the 
limbs which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

1 2. But the question is, Whether, if the same substance, 
which /thinks, be changed, it can be the samp person; or, re- 
maining thf,same,'it can be different persons]” 

Whether in the Changa of thinking SvhstanceSfy^^Xr^A to 
tl^'s I answer: First, This can be no \^uestion at all to those 
who place thought in a purely material animal cons'dtution, 
void of an immaterial substance. For, whether their suppo- 
sition be true or no, it is plain they conceive personal iden- 
tity preserved in something else than identity of substance, 
as animal identity is preserve(J in identity of life, and not 
of substance. And therefore those who place thinking in an 
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immaterial substance only, before they can come to deal witl^ 
these men, ftiust show why personal identity cannot be pre- 
served m the change of immaterial substances, or variety of 
particular immaterial substances, as well as animal idei^ity 
is preserved in the change of material substances, or variety 
of particular bodies: unless they will say, it is one imma- 
terMil spirit that makes the same life in brutes, as it is one im- 
material sjurit that makes the same person in men ; which llie 
Cartesians at least will not admit, for fear of making brutes 
thinking things too. ^ 

13 But next, as to the fii*st part of the question, “Whether, 
if the same thinking substance (supposing immaterial sub- 
stances only to think) be changed, it can be tlm same person 1” 
I answer, that cannot be resolved^ but by those who know 
what kind of substances they are tnat do think, and wliether 
the consciousness of ])ast actions c‘an be tmiisferred from 
one thinking substance to another. I grant, were the same 
consciousness fhe same individual action, it coflldnot: but 
it being a present representation of a past action, why it 
may not be possible tliat that may be rei>resented to *^6 
mind to have been, which realty ye^e’' w;xs, will remain to 
be shd^vn And thcrefoic how far the corsciousness of past 
actions IS annexed to any individual agent, so that another 
cannot possibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till 
ve know what kind of action it is that cannot be done with- 
out a lefh'X act of perception accompanying it, and how per- 
foinied by thinking sukstances, who cannot think without 
being con.'^cious of it But that which we call the same 
consciousness, not being the same fhdiviTlual act, why one 
intellectual substance may not have represented tCi it, as done 
by itself, what it never did, and was j¥*rhaps done by some 
other agent, why, I say, such a representation ifniy not 
jiosMbly be without reality of matter of fact^ as Avell gs 
several fepres mtations m dreanfs are, which yet whilst 
dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to conclude fn^ra 
the nature of things. And that it never is so, will by us, 
till we have dealer ^iews of the natflro of thinking sub- 
stances, be best resolved into the goodness'of God, who, as 
far as the happiness or misery of any of his sensH^le creatures 
is concerned in it, will not, by a fatal error of theirs, transfer 
fiom one to another that consciousness which draws .reward 
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^or punishment with it. How far tliis may be an ari^ument 
against those who would place thinking in a system of fleet- 
ing animal spirits, I leave to be considered. But yet, to 
reti^rn to the question before us, it must be allowed, that, if 
the same consciousness (which, as has been shown, is quite a 
different thing from the same numerical figure or motion in. 
body) can be transferred from one thinking substance to* an- 
other, it will be possible that two thinking substances may 
make but one person. For the same consciousness being 
preserved, whether in the same or different substances, the 
personal identity is preserved. 

14. As to the second part of the question, “ Whether the 
same immaterial substance remaining, there may be two 
distinct persons?” which , question seems to me to be built 
on this, whether the same immaterial being, being conscious 
of the action of its past duration, may bo wholly stripped 
of all the*^ consciousness of its past existence, and lose it be- 
yond the pDwer of ever retrieving it agaiif; and so as it 
were beginning a new account ffbm a new period, have a 
cSn^cioiisness that cannot reach beyond this new state. All 
those who hold pre-exls^en6e are evidently of this mind, 
since they allow the soul to have no remaining consciousness 
of what it did in that pre-existent state, either wholly sepa- 
rate from body, or informing any other body ; and if they 
should not, it is plain experience would be against them. 
So that personal identity reaching no further than conscious- 
ness reaches, a pre-existent spirit not having continued so 
many ages in a state of silence, must needs make different 
persons. Suppose a Christian Platonist or a Pythagorean 
shouk\, upon God’s having ended all his works of creation 
the seventh day, th’nli his soul hath existed ever since,* 
* ancient sects of philosophers — the Stoics ^uiong others — con- 

ceived that, ft least,® the soul was not transmissible, but descended to 
afiimate the body from a spiiiti^al dwelling on high Sute"qLfi pisesu- 
mant, non in utero concipi animam, nec cum^carnis figulatione coinpingi 
at(f ae produci, sed et elfuso jam partu nondura viro infanti eofirimecus 
imprimi.” (Tertul. de Amm, c. 25 ) Lucretius objects to the Stoics, 
who contend For the prtf- existence of souls, Jthat there remains to us no 
memory of our former existence * 

“ Pr.^terea si immortalis natura animai 

Constat, et in corpus nascentibus insinuatur ; 

Cur super cetcUifii memimsse^aequimus ^ ” 

(De Rerum Natur% L hi.) — ElX 
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and would imagine it has revolved in several human bodies, 
as I once* met with one, who was persuaded his had bedh 
the soul of Socrates, (how reasonably I will not dispute; 
this I know, that in the post he filled, which was no incon- 
siderable one, he passed for a very rational man, and the 
, press has shown that he wanted not parts or learning;)^ 
miuld any one say, that he, being not conscious of any of '' 
So(;rates’ actions or thoughts, could be the same person with 
Socrates'? Let any one reflect upon himself, and conclude 
that he has in himself an immaterial spirit, which is that 
which thinks m him, and, in the constant change of his body 
kce])s him the same: and is that which he calls himself: 
let him also suppose it to be the same soul that was m Nestor 
or Thersites, at the siege of Troy, (for souls being, as far as 
we know anything of them, in their nature indifferent to any 
parcel of matter, the supposition has no apparent absurdity 
in it,) which it may have been, as well as it is ftow the soul 
of any othei^ man : but he now having no cdiisciousness of 
any of the actions either of Nestor or Thersites, does or can 
he conceive himself the same person with either of ^Rm] 
Can he be concerned in eit^ier (ff their actions'? attribute 
theiTi to himself, or think thein his o\^n, more than the 
actions of any other men that ever existed'? So that this 
consciousness not reaching to any of the actions of eithei 
oi those men, he is no more one self with either of them, 
than if the soul or immaterial spirit that uow informs him 
had been created, and began to exist, when it began to^ in- 
form his present body, though it were ever so true, that the 
same spirit that informed Nestors (fr«Themtes’ body were 
numerically the same that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the same person with Nestor, than if 
some of the particles of matter that were once a pj^j^t of Nes- 
tor, were now a part of this man , the.same ijja material sub- 
stance,' 'without the same contciousness, no more ma^ng 
the same person bylbeing united to any body, than the same 
partfcle of matter, without consciousness united to any body, 
makes the same peijson. But let him once find himself con- 
scious of any of the actions of Nestor, he then finds himself 
the same person with Nestor. • 

15. And thu| may we.be able, without any difficulty, to 
conceive the same person at tfie resurrection, though in a 
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body not exactly in make or parts the same which he had 
Here, the same consciousness going along with the soul that 
inhabits it.* But yet the soul alone, in the change of bodies, 
would scarce to any one but to him that makes the soul 
the man, be enough to make the same man. For should 
the soul of a prince, carrying with it the consciousness of the 
prince’s past life, enter and inform the body* of a cobbler, ^is 
soon, as deserted by his own soul, every one sees he would be 
the same person with the prince, accountable only for the 

* Sir Kenelm Bigby, whose thoughts are sometimes highly philoso- 
phical, remarks on this subject, — “ Methmks it is but a gioss concep- 
tion, to think that every atom of the present mdividual matter of a body, 
every gram of ashes of a buned cadaver, scattered by the wind through- 
out the world, and, after numerous variations, changed, peradventuie 
into the body of another man, shculd, at the sounding of the last trumpet, 
be raked together again from all the comers ot the earth, and be 
made up anew mto the same bo<ly it was before of the farst man ” 
(Observations on Keligio Medici, &c , p 170, et seq ) Similar spe- 
culations are found m the eloquent work of Dr Burnet, “On the 
State of the Dead, and the Children of tjie liesui rection ” Fust ho 
observes, that, like the woman quoted by the Sadducees in Scrip- 
turd, the soul, dunng a long life, is sometimes married to six or seven 
diflfercnt bodies “ Corpus uostrunc in hodieina vitl est multiplex 
dissipatur et resarcituv indies, 'et post aliquot annos fit ex iiF.egro 
novum Proinde in curnculo totius vibe, sex aut septem habemus 
divcrsa cor|M)ra, et adhuc quidem plura, si vivaccs et longfcvi sirnus 
(c IX p 198 ) He next pursues, in imfq^ination, the various trans- 
formations which the material particles composing our bodies un- 
deigo after death “ Cinercs et particulm cadaverum niultifaiihm dis- 
perguntur, per mare, per terras, nequo tanthm per terraium oibem, sed 
etiam in rcgiones aeris h coloro soils evecti, in mille pLigas dissipati 
Pneterea, non tantum dissemmantur sparsim et solutfe per omnia ele- 
meiita, sed etiain insermtur un corpoia anmiahum, arboium, fontium, 
rerumque illiaru|ji, unde facilb eximi aut extiicaii nequeunt Demque, 
in his migrationibus ex ahis corponbus in alia, novas mduunt formas et 
hguras, neque eandem leteient naturam et qualitatem His positis et 
concessis, jyiaentur k quibus caiisis fiat, et qu.l. lationmhsec re-collectio 
partium et part^fularum juiiius cujusque coipons, quantumeunque dis- 
sitauuni utrumque latentiumd' (Hm. p 202 ) And again “ w§rTtijVisque 
ciueres ab exordio mundi asseverati fuissent m suis umis et capsulis 
seorsifti vel potius si smgula cadavera in mumiam con versa, manerent 
magna ex parte Integra aliqua esset spes recuperandi paites bene mul- 
tas ejusdem corpons, absqi-e alterarum mistura. Quandoquidem verb 
cadavera, ut plunmum dissolvuntur et dissipantur, partesque eonim 
niagno se corpore miscent exhalantur in aerem, reciduntque in rore 
pluvik imbibiintur k radicibus plantarum, et facerunt in gramma, 
frumenta^ et fructus, unde redeu,nt m oPoem ut coimra humana.” (lb. 
p. 203 .)— Ed. 
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prince s actions ; but who would say it was the same maa? 
The body -too goes* to the making the man, and would, I 
guess, to everybody determine the man in this case; wherein 
the soul, with all its princely thoughts about it, would not 
make another man : but he would be the same cobbfer to 
every one besides himself. I know that, in the ordinaiy 
w^y of speaking, the same person, and the same man, stand 
for one and the same thing. And indeed every one ^will 
always have a liberty to speak as he pleases, and to apply 
what articulate sounds to what ideas he thinks lit, and change 
them as often as he pleases. But yet, when we will inquire 
w’hat makes the same sjiirit, man, or j^erson, we must fix 
the ideas of spirit, man, or person in our minds, and having 
resolved with ourselves what we moan by them, it will not 
be hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it 
is the same, and when not. 

IG Co}iscious?2ess nutkes the same rersoii . — But though 
the same immaterial substance or soul does not alone, 
wherever it be, and in^ whatsoever state, ma^ the same 
man, yet it is plain, consciousness, as far as ever it c^he 
extended, should it be to a^s figist, unites existences and 
actions, very remote m time into*the saum jierson, as well as 
it does the existences and actions of the immediately preced- 
ing moment : so that whatever has the consciousness of 
present and past actions, is the same person to whom they 
both belong Had I the same consciousne.ss that I saw the 
ark and Koah’s flood, as that I saw an ovci flowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I write now; I could no mbre 
doubt that I who write this now, that ^^w the Thames over- 
flowed last winter, and that viewed the flood at the general 
deluge, was the same self, place that self in wliat substance 

* I agree witu Butler that Locke is here confused ancTibscure, or 
totall)j,wp ig In his running contents, or ^noi)8is,rfie says, “ ^n- 
sciousness makes the same person ”• But “ one should really thiiTk it 
self-evident,” as Butler ftiserve^, that consciousness of personal iden- 
tity pft^sujiposcs, and thercfoie cannot constitute personal identity any 
more than knowledge in any other case can constituje truth, which it 
presupposes ” (Analogyt'&c., p 332 ) Consciousness depends on me- 
mory , but if a man sliould lose wholly the power of reminiscence, so 
that he could recall no one action of his past life, I slipuld not consider 
that his personal ickntity would be thus annihilated, or that he had 
become a diflerent individual. — .fto. 
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you pieaae, thau tTaat I wlio write this am the same myself 
iciOw whilst I write (whether I consist of all the same sub- 
stance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was yesterday; 
for as to this point of being the same self, it matters not 
whether this present self be made up of the same or other 
substances, I being as much concerned, and as justly ac- 
countable for any action that was done a thousand years* 
since, appropriatad to me now by this self-consciousness, as I 
am lor what I did the hist moment. 

17. Self depends on Consciousness . — Self is that conscious 
thinking thing, whatever substance made up of, (whether spi- 
ritual or material, simple or compounded, it matters not,) 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable 
of happiness or misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far 
as that consciousness extdhds. Thus every one finds, that, 
whilst comprehended under that consciousness, the little 
finger is as much a part of himself as what is most so. Upon 
separation of this Uttle finger, should this coasciousness go 
along with the little finger, and leave the rest of the body, 
it ijvident the little finger would be the person, the same 
person, and self then would hffve nothing to do with the rest 
of the body. Aft m this" case it is the consciousness^ that 
goes along with the substance, when one part is separate 
from another, which makes the same person, and constitutes 
this inseparable self ; so it is m reference to substances remote 
in time. That with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking thing can join itself, makes the same person, and is 
one self with it, and with nothing else ; and so attributes to 
itself, and owns all .the actions of that thing as its own, as far 
as that consciousness reaches, and no further, as every one 
who reflects will perceive. 

18. Objects of Reward^ and Punishment . — In this personal 
identity is fo^inded .all the right and justice of reward and 
puffishment , happiness and tuiisery being that for Wtirch'^Bvery 
one IS concerned for himself, and not mattering what becomes 
of any substance not joined to, or affected with that con- 
sciousness. For as it. as evident in the instance I gave but 
now, if the consciousness went along ^ith the little finger 
when it was cut off*, that would be the same self which was 
concerned for the whole body yesterday, aj making part of 
itself, whose actions then i^ cannot but admit as its own now. 
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Thon£!^h, if the same body should still live, and immediately 
from the separation of the little finger have its own peculfar 
consciousness, whereof the little finger knew nothing; it 
would not at all be concerned for it, as a part of itself, or 
could Own any of its actions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. 

• 19. This may show us wherein personal identity consists: 
not in the identity of substance, but,* as I have said, m the 
identity of consciousness;* wherein if Socrates and the pre- 
sent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the same peroon : 
if the same Socrates waking and sleeping do not partake of 
the same consciousness, Socrates waking and sleeping is not 
the same person. And to punish Socrates waking for what 
sleejiing Socrates thought, and^ waking Sociate^i was never 
conscious of, would be no more of right, than to punish one 
twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
because their outsides were so like, that they ^ould not be 
distmguisheJl ; for such twins have been seen. • 

20 But yet possiblj- it will still be objectbd, supi^SG I 
wholly lose the memory of some parts of my life, be^id a 
possibility of retrieving theift, ^o^that perhajis I shall never 
be conscious of them again, yet am I hot the same person 
that did those actions, had those thoughts that I once was 
conscious of, though I have now forgot them? To which I 
answer, that we must here take notice what the word I is 
applied to, which, m this case, is the man only And the 
same man being presumed to be the same person, I is (easily 
here supposed to stand also for the same person But if it 
be possible for the same man to haVe di^inct incommunicable 
consciousness at different times, it is past ckuibb the same 
man would at different times mak^ iliffercnt persons; which, 
we see, is th'^ sense of mankind m the solemnestigieclaration 
of iheir^- opinions ; human laws not pflnishinf the mad man 
for the sobfer man’s^ actions, nflr the sober man for whafe the# 
macL man did, thereby making them two persons: wjjich is 
somewhat explained by our way of speaking in English, when 
we say such an or^ is not himself,*or is beside himself ; in 
wluch phrases it is insinuated, as if those who now, or at 

« 

' Compare tlie«^‘ ObaeivatkHis on yic Religio Medici,” by SirKenelm 
Digby. (Masterpieces, vul. vi. p. 171, et seij ) — Ed. 
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least first used them, thought that self was changed, the self- 
saSne person was no longer in that man. 

21. Difference between Identify of Man and Person . — But 
yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the same individual 
man, should be two persona. To help ns a little in this, we 
mnst consider what is meant by Socrates, or the same indi- 
vidual man. 

Biiwt, it must be either the same individual, immaterial, 
thinking substance; in short, the same numerical soul, and 
nothing else. 

Secondly, or the same animal, without any regard to an 
immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the same immaterial spirit united to the same 
animal. 

Now, take which of these suppositions you please, it is 
impossible to make personal id<^ntity to consist m anything 
but consciousness, or reach any lurther than that does. 

For, by the first of them, it must be allowed Jiossible that 
a man born of different women, and ill distant times, may bo 
the man. A way of speaking, which whoever admits, 

must allow it possible for t^iio s^me man to be two distinct 
persons, as any two that have lived in different ages, without 
the knowledge of one another’s thoughts. 

By the second and third, Socrates, in this life and after it, 
cannot be the same man any way, but by the same conscious- 
ness; and so making human identity to consist in the same 
thing wherein we place personal identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the same man to be the same person. But 
then they who place ''Humfitn identity in consciousness only, 
and not in something else, mu^ consider how they will make 
the infant Socrates the ^samc man with Socrat^ after the 
resurrection But whatsoever to some men m;i,kes a man, 
and consequently the same individual man, wherein .nerhapg 
few yi're agreed, personal identity can us be placed’ iii 
nothing but consciousness, (which is that alone which makes 
what we call self,) without involving us in great absurdities. 

22. But is not a man*"drunk and sober the same person 
why else is he punished for the fact he commits wher 
drunk, though he be never afterwards conscious of it I Jusi 
as much the same person as a man that v alks, and doe; 
other thingf^ m his sleep, is the same person, and is answer 
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able for any mischief he shall dp in it.* Human laws punish 
both, witl^ a justice suitable to their way of knowledge; be- 
cause, in these cases, they cannot distinguish, certainly what 
is real, what counterfeit : and so the ignorance in drunken- 
ness or sleep is not admitted as a plea. For, though jfunish- 
ment be annexed to personality, and personality to conscious- 
ness, and the drunkard perhaps be not conscious of what he 
did, yet human judicatures justly pupish him, because the 
fact is proved against him, but want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for him. But in the gteafc day, wherein the 
sec^’ets of all heai-ts shall be laid open, it may be reasonable 
to think, no one shall be made to answer for what he knows 
nothing of, but shall receive his doom, his conscience accusing 
or excusing him.t 

23. Consciousness alone makes Self. — Nothing but conscious- 
ness can unite remote existences into the same person : the 
identity of substance will not do it ; for whatever substance 
there is, however framed, without consciousness there is no 
person : and a carcass ijiay be a person, as well ^s any sort of 
substance be so without consciousness. 

Gould we suppose two dig^inci^ incommunicable concious- 
nestes acting the sumo body, tb(^ one constantly by day, the 
other by night , and, on the other side, the same conscious- 
ness, acting by intervals, two distinct bodies; I ask, in the 
first case, whether the day and the night man would not be 
two as distinct persons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, 
m the second case, there would not be one person in two dis- 
tinct bodies, as much as one man is the same in two* dis- 
tinct clothings? Nor is it at all material to say, that this 

* I doubt here both the law and the justice. A somnambulist, if satis- 
factonly proved to be such, would not bej^ynished lor his acts, whatever 
they might be ^ and most certainly ought not to be, anymore than a 
m.idman — Ed • 

+*•1 vb somewhere read of a traveller in America,^]io, havinp been 
nearly drowned in pas^ng a great nver, afterwards related, that, a few^ 
moments before all consciousness was extinguished, the memory ^ every 
action he had performed during his life was renewed within him, with 
the utmost distinctness and vividness — th%t, in factf his whole career, 
painted, as it were, m t>uthnea of hre, passed in rapid panoramic proces- 
sion before his imagination Something like this he supposed to take 
place in every man, at the moment of death, and ^gam at the day^of 
judgment, so that#ve shall be •ble to^t as witnesses against ourselves, 
in all that we have done, spoken, or imagmed . and this appears to be a 
rational and philosophical idea. — E d. 
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same, and this distinct consciousness, in the cases above 
n^pntioned, is owing to the same and distinct ipimaterial 
substances, bringing it with them to those bodies; which, 
whether true or no, alters not the case ; since it is evident 
the personal identity would equally be determined by the 
consciousness, whether that consciousness were annexed to 
some individual immaterial substance or no. For, granting 
that ttie thinking substance in man must be necessarily sup- 
posed immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing 
may sometimes part with its past consciousness, and be re- 
stored to it again, as appears in the forgetfulness men often 
have of their past actions : and the mind many times recovers 
the memory of a past consciousness, which it had lust for 
twenty years together. Make these intervals of memory and 
forgetfulness to take their turns regularly by day and night, 
and you have two persons with the same immaterial spirit, 
as much as iijL t!he former instance two persons with the same 
body. So that self is not determined by identity^ or diversity 
of substance,^ which it cannot be sure of, but only by iden- 
tity qjf consciousness. 

24. 'Indeed it may conceive ^^the substance whereof it is 
now made up to haye existed formerly, upited in the s-'me 
conscious being, but, consciousness removed, that substance 
is no more itself, or makes no more a part of it, than anj,? 
other substance ; as is evident in the instance we have already 
given of a limb cut off, of whose heat, or cold, or other affec 
tions, having no longer any consciousness, it is no more of s 
mams self, than any other matter of the universe. In like 
manner it will be in i;efeijenco to any immaterial substance 
which is void of that consciousness whereby lam myself tc 
myself, if there be any part of its existence whi^h I cannoi 
upon recollection join with that present consciousness, whereb) 
I am now myself, it is in that part of its existence no more 

than any other immf^ferial being. For what sot /ei 
any substance has thought or done, whicb I cannot recollect 
and b;, my consciousness make my own thought and action 
it will no more b^^long to me, whether a jiart of me though 
or did it, than if it had tieen thought or done by any othe 
immaterial being anywhere existing. 

25. I agree, tUe more probable opinion isj that tliis con 
sciousness is annexed to, and the affection of,' one individua 
immaterial substance. 



But let men, according to their diverse hypotheses, resolve 
of that as they please ; this very intelligent being, sensible of 
happiness or misery, must grant that there is something that 
is himself that he is concerned for, and would have happy ; 
that this self has existed in a continued duration more^thaji 
one instant, and therefore it is possible may exist, as it has 
. done, months and years to come, without any certain hounds 
to •be set to its duration; and may be the same self by the 
same consciousness contmued on for the future. And thus, 
by this consciousness, he finds himself to be the same self 
whieh did such or such an action some years since, by which 
he comes to be happy or miserable now. In all which account 
of self, the same numerical substance is not considered its 
making the same self ; but the same continued consciousness, 
in which scveml substances may ^jave been united, and again 
separated from it; which, whilst they continued in a vital 
union with that wherein this consciousness then resided, 
made a part of that same self. Thus any part of our bodietj 
vitally uii]tod*to that which is conscious in us, •makes a part 
of ourselves: but upon Separation from the vital union by 
which that consciousness is communicated, that whfini a 
moment since was part of ouriSblvfif, is now no more so than 
a part of another man’s self is a part of me ; and it is not im- 
possible but m a little time may become a real part of an- 
other pei’son. And so we have the same numerical substance 
become a pai*t of two different persons , and the same person 
})reserved nnder the change of various substances. Could we 
su])j)Obe any spii’it wholly stripped of all its memory •or 
consciousness of past actions, as we find our minds always 
are of a great part of ours, and sofhetinfbs of them all; the 
union or separation of such a spiritual substance would make 
no variation “^if personal identity, ai^y^more than that of any 
jiartlele of m^itter does. Any substance vitally united to 
the j^oserrt thinking being, is a part of •that vtry same^elf 
wJiich now is, aiiytlyng united^ to it by a consciousness of - 
former* actions, makes also a part of the same self, wh»h is 
the same both then and now. 

26. Ferson a forer^ic Term. — Persdh, as I fake it, is the 
name for this self. Wherever a man finds what he calls him- 
self, there, I think, another may say is the ^ame person.\ 

On the various signiiications^of thifword, see Faber’s Lexicon, and 
Eniesti Olavis Ciceroiii.ina, p 350*. The latter wnter observes . “Nos 
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It is a forensic term, appropriating actions and their merit , and 
po belongs only to intelligent agents capable of _a law, and 
hapjDiness, and misery. This personality extends itsell beyoJid 
present existence to what is past, only by consciousness, wliereb}’ 
it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and iin})ntes t<j 
itself past actions, just upon the same ground and for the 
same reason that it does the present. All which is founded 
in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable concomitant ‘of 
consciousness ; that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, 
desiring that that self that is conscious should be Inippy. 
And thereiore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or 
appropriate to that present self by consciousness, it can be 
no more concerned m, than if they had never been done ; and 
to receive pleasure or pam, i.e., reward or punishment, on 
the account of any such actmn, is all one ^ to be made happy 
or miserable in its first being, without any demei it at all : 
for supposing a man punished now for what he had done in 
another life, whereof ho could be made to have, no conscious- 
ness at all, wnat difference is there between that punishment, 
and being created miserable? Ana therefore, conformable 
to this, the apostle tells us, that, at the gi'eat day, when every 
one shall “ receive according to his doings, the secrcjjs c>f 
all hearts shall be laid open.” The sentence shall be justified 
by the consciousness all persons shall have, that they them- 
selves, ill what bodies soever they appear, or what sub- 
stances soever that consciousness adheres to, arc the same that 
committed those actions, and deserve that punishment for 
thorn. 

27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
subject, made some suppositions that will look strange to 
some readers, and possibly they are so in themselves. But 
yet, I think they are suck as are pardonable, in tins ignorance 
we. are ii5^of the nature of that thinking thing ;that is in us, 
an4, which wd^look on as ourselves. Did we knosz/wfi^t it 
was, or how it .was tied to a certain system of fleeting animal 
spirits; or whether it could or could not perform its gpera- 
rations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as 
ours is : and whether it has pleased Grod, that no one such 
spirit shall ever be united to any one but such body, upon 

ttionebimiis — personam per periphrasm quandam dici de hommibus, sed 
eum respectu ad eomra conditioitem,. offtcium, morets/' &c. (Cfr. Cicer. 
pro A. Clu^^ntio, 29, pro Archia, Poeta 2 . ) — Ed. 
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the right constitution of whose organs its memory shoulc^ 
depend ; w^ might see the absurdity of some of those suppo- 
sitions I have made. But, taking as we ordinarily now do, 
(m the dark concerning these matters,) the soul of a ma*i for 
an immaterial substance, independent from matter, and in- 
dilferent alike to it all, there can, from the nature of things, 
be»no absurdity at all to suppose that the same soul may at 
differeni. times be united to different bo'dies, and with them 
make up for that time one man, as well as we suppose a part 
of a sheep’s body yesterday should be a part of a man’s body 
to-moirow, and in that union make a vital 2 >art of Mcliboeus 
liimself, as well as it did of his ram. 

28. Tlie. Difficulty from ill Use of Names — To conclude: 
Whatever substance begins to ejf:ist, it must, during its ex- 
istence, necessarily fie the same : whatever comjjositions of 
substances begin to exist, during the union of those sub- 
stances the concrete must be the same; whatsoever mode 
begins to exiSt, during its existence it is tlie s*Jime; and so 
if tlic composition be of distinct substances and diffcy^ent 
modes, the same rule holds: whereby it will a])pear,*that 
the difHculty or obscurity thffb l^ifs been about this matter 
rathe? rises from th(f names ill used, than from any obscurity 
in things themselves. For whatever makes the specific idea 
to which the name is applied, if that idea be steadily kept to, 
the distinction of anything into the same, and divers, will 
easily be conceived, and there can arise no doubt about it. 

20 Continued Eodstence makes Identity, — For, supposing a 
ratichial sjurit be the idea of a man, it is easy to know what 
IS the same man, viz , the same s]^irit° Whether separate or 
in a bod^ will be the same man. Suj)posin^^ a rational 
spiiit vitally united to a body of a, certain conformation of 
parts to make a man, whilst that rational spirit, mth that 
vital conformation of parts, though coiAiuued«i a fleel;yig 
successive body, remains, it wilf be the sam 9 ,-man. But if 
to any^one the idea of a man be but the vital union of parts 
in a certain shape, as long as that vital union and shape 
remain in a concrete no otherwise^ tRe same, luit by a con- 
tinued succession of fleeting particles, it will be the same 
man. For, whatever be the composition whcl^of the com- 
plex idea is mad%, whenever exii^tence makes it one par- 
ticular thing under any denomination, the same existence 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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continued, preserves it the same individual under the same 
denomination.* 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

OF OTHER RELATIONS. 

1. PropoHioyial. — Besides the before-mentioned occasions 
of time, place, and causality, of comparing or referring things 
one to another, there are, as I have said, infinite others, 
some whereof I shall mention. 

First, The first I shall name is some one simple idea, wliich, 
being capable of parts or degrees, affords an occasion of com- 
paring the subjects wherein it is to one another, in respect 
of that simple idea, v. g ^ whiter, sweeter, equal, more, &c 
These relations, depending on the equality and excess of the 
same simple idea, in several subjects, may be called, if one 
will, propo‘i'tional ; and that these are only conversant about 
those simple ideas received from sensation dr Reflection, is 
so evident, that nothing need be said to evince it. 

2. * I^atural — Secondly, Another occasion of comparing 
things together, or consul derliig one thing, so as to include 

. Ill that considera^tion some other thing,' is the circumstances 
of their origin or beginning, which being not afterwards 
to be altered, make the relations depending thereon as lasting 
as the subjects to which they belong, v g , father and son, 
brothers, cousin-germans, &c , which have their relations by 
one community of blood, wherein they partake in several 
degrees . countrymen, i. e , those who were born in the Same 
countiy or tract oflgVoutid, and these I call natural relations, 
wherein we ‘^may observe, that mankind have fitted then' 
notions and words to^tljc use of common life, and not to the 
truth aiid extent of things For it is certain, ^hat, in reality, 
the^ relation^ is the^ same betwixt the begetter ^nd the hc- 
gof ten in the several race^ of other animals as well as men , 
bu\yet it is seldom said, tliis bull is tfie grandfather of such 
a calf, or that two pigeons are coiism-germans. It is very 
convenient, that, by ‘distinct names these relations should 
be observed and marked out in manfcnd; there being oc- 
^casion, both •in laws and other communications one with 

• The doctrine of identity ahd diversity contained in this chapter, t)ie 
Bishop of* Worcester pieteuds to be inconsistent with the doctnnes ot 
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another, to mention and take notice of men under tiiese re- 
lations; frdm whence also arise the obligations of several 
duties amongst men. Wlieieas, in brutes, men having very 
little or no cause to mind these relations, they have not 
thougjit fit to give them distinct and peculiar names, ^his, 
by the way, may give us some light into the different state 
and growth of languages; which being suited only to the 
convenience of communication, are proportioned to • the 
notions men have, and the commerce of thoughts familiar 
amongst them, and not to the reality or extent of things, 
nor to the various respects might be found among them, nor 
the cbflorent abstract consider. itions might be framed about 
them. Where they had no philosophical notions, there they 
had no terms to express them: and it is no wonder men 
should have framed no names for those things they found 
no occasion to discourfee of Fiom lienee it is easy to 
imagine why, as in some countries, they may iiav<‘ not s6 
much as the ‘name for a horse, and in otherg, where they 
arc more careful of the ^DAdigrees of their horses, f^ian of their 
o\vn,^ that there they may have not only names^ forrpar- 
ticular horses, but also of thiftr st^veral relations of k^dred 
one {o another. 

3. histituted — Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of con- 
sidering things, with reference to one another, is some act 
whereby any one comes by a moral i ight, power, or obliga- 
tion to do something. Thus, a general is one that hath 
power to command an army, and an army under a genej:ul 
is a collection of amied men, obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a eight to certain pri- 
vileges in this or that place. All this sort dc|>endiug upon 
men’s wills, or agreement m socie^* I call instituted, or 
voluntary ; and may be distinguished from the natural, in 
the faith, conceining die resuirectioK of the His way 

of arguing fiom it is this he savs reason of believing the r^ai- 

roction ot the same bodj, upon Mr. Locke’s grounds, is fiom the idea 
of identity To which our authoi, m Ins Third Letter to the ®sho]) 
of Worcester, answere, as will be seen (See Appendi’c, No. VI., at end 
of vol u ) — Ld. ^ • • • 

* As m Arabia, where, however, they have not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, written genealogies, though they preserve wit]^ the utmost care 
the pedigree of their horses. I have seen a barb of the famous Hassaoi 
breed, the history <ff which ls fhobably af well known in the desert as 
that of the tribe to which it belongs. — E d. , 
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that they are most, if not all of them, some way or other 
alterable, and separable from the persons to whorii they have 
sometimes belonged, though neither of the substances, so 
relal^ed, be destroyed. Now, though these are all reciprocal, 
as well as the rest, and contain in them a reference of two 
things one to the other; yet, because one of the two things 
often wants a relative name, importing that reference, r»en 
usually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 
overlooked : v. g , a patron and client are eiisily allowed to 
be relations,* but a constable or dictator are not so readily 
at hist hearing considered as such ; because there is no 
])eculiar name for those who are under the command of a 
dictator or constable, expressing a relation to either of them , 
though it be certain that either of them hath a certain power 
over some others, and so is so far related to them, as well as 
a patron is to his client, or general to his aimy. 

4. Mordl — Fourthly, There is another sort of relation, 
which is the conformity or disagreement m^n’s voluntary 
actions havb to a rule to which they are referred, and by 
whibh they are judged of, which, I think, may be called 

* The nature, ho\<^evcr, of the relationship Subsisting among the old 
Romans between pation and client is not very genei ally understood , 
nor, in fact, is it of e.isy explanation Niebuhr, pci haps, has done most 
of any modem writer towards elucidating the subject, and his ideas 
are these — “The Pationus and Matroua are the father and mother 
of the family, in relation to their childien and domestics, and to their 
de^ieridents, the clients .... The clients who neither gained their 
livehhooil by trade nor had already acquued pioperty, received gi ants 
from their pations of bpilding- ground on their estates, together with 
two acies of arable lant^ , nof as propeity, but as a prccanous tenement, 
which tlie owner could resume, if he lelt himself injured But all, how- 
ever different in rank and consequence, were entitled to paternal pro- 
tection fiom the pation he Vvas bound to lelieve their distress, to appear 
for theml^h court, to expound the law to them, civil anil pontifical On 
the^. other hant\ the chents were obliged to be heaitdy dutiful and obe- 
dient to their patron, to promote ^nis honour, to pay his mulcts anJ fines 
to anl him jointly with the members of his hobse in hearing burdens for 
the commonwealth, and defraymg the charges of public offices, ‘to con- 
tribute to the pqrtioning of his daughtera, and to ransom him or whoever 
of his family might fall into an enemy’s hands^” (Hist of Rome, vol i 
p 279) This account of the German historian agiees, in most parti- 
culai*s, 'With th^t which had already been given in 1560, by Sigomus m 
'his learned but little known work, De Antique Jure Civium Komano* 
rum, 1 11 p. 35, a. b. Yet it ‘is remarkable that Niebuhr never once 
refers to hjL 4 , so far as I have been able to discover. — E d. 
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moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral 
actions, and deserves well to be e^^ammed ; there being ncf 
part of knowledge wherein we should be more careful to 
get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
scurity and confusion. Human actions, when with their 
various ends, objects, mannei-s, and circumstances, they are 
frapaed into distinct complex ideas, are, as has been shown, 
so many mixed modes, a great part whereof have names. an- 
nexed to them. Thus, supposing giatitudc to be a readiness 
to acknowledge and return kindness received ; polygamy to 
be the having more wives than one at once ; when we frame 
these notions thus in our minds, we have there so many 
determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that 
concerns our actions, it is not enough to have determined 
ideas of them, and to know what \iames belong to such and 
such combinations of ideas. We have <i further and greater 
concernment, and that is, to know whether such actions, so 
made uji, are morally good or bad. ^ 

5. Mivral Go! d and J^vU — Good and evil, bath been 
shown, (B, II. chap xx § 2, and chap. xxi. § 42,) arc noftiing 
but jilea^ure or pain, or that#wh»ch occasions or procures 
pleas?Clre or pain to«ijs. Moral ^od and •evil, then, is only 
the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to 
some law, whereby good or evil is dmwn on us by the 
will and })Ower of the law-maker; which good and evil, plea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance oi breach of the law 
by the deciee ot the law-maker, is that we call rewaid and 
punishment. 

6. Moral Rules — Of these morai riii(^ or laws, to which 
men generally refer, and by which they judge of,the rectitude 
or pravity of their actions, there seem Jio me to be thiee sorts, 
with their three different enfoi cemlmts, or iewarc|^ and pu- 
nishments, fcfr, since it would lie utteily m vain to suppose 
a intib set to ^he free actions of tmen, without annexing fb it 
some enforcement of ^ood and evil to deteimine his wil^ we 
must, Vh ere ver we suppo.se a law, suppose also some reward 
or punishment annexed to that law^ It would be in vain 
for one mtelligeiit hSmg to set a rule to the actions of an- 
other, if he had it not in his power to reward the compliance 
with, and punish- deviation^ from his rule, by some good andf 
evil that is not the natural nrocfuct and consequence of the 
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action itself. For that being a natui'al convenience or in- 
convenience, would operate of itself without a l&w. ^ This 
if I mistake not, is the true nature of all law, properly so 
called. 

7. Laws . — Tbe laws that men generally refer their actions 
to, to 3udge of their rectitude or obliquity, seem to me to be 
these three: 1. The divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The 
law., of opinion or reputation, if I may so call it. By the 
relation they bear to the first of these, men judge whether 
their actions are sins or duties, by the second, whether they 
be criminal or innocent ; and by the third, whether they be 
virtues or vices. 

8. Divine Law the Measure of Sin and Duty. — First, the 
divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the 
light of nature, t or the voice of revelation. That God has 
given a rulif) whereby men should govern themselves, I think 
there is nobody so brutish ns to deny. He ha^ a right to do 
it, we are ‘■his creatuies. he has groodness and wisdom to 
direlit our actions to that which is best, and he has jxiwer to 
enforce it by rewards and purr.shments of infinite weight and 
duration in another life, mr nobody oah take us out of his 
hands. This is the only true touchstone of moral rectitude, 
and, by comparing them to this law, it is that men judge of 
the most considerable moral good or evil of their actions 
that is, whether as duties or sms, they are like to procure 
thfin happiness or misery from the hands of the Almighty.J 


* However, we itiobe “a law of nature” that certain actions 

necessarily produce certain results to the actor, wlucli, as they are plea- 
surable 01 otherwise, may be regarded as a reward oi t>uinbhment It h 
undei stood, of coui*se, tha^ ^hese consequences have been attached by 
the Creatm to the acts fiom which they spring, with design to punesh or 
reward — JEd , •* 

fic On the natural way of finding out laws by reason ^ide tk^ wiU 
unto that which is good, see Hooker, Eccles k'dity, 1 i § 8 — Ed. 

t fn James Mackintosh, whose metajihysical studies had cqpferreil 
considerable acuteness on his mind, indulges in oversubtilty m the re- 
marks where he^ attacks paley’s very imperfect definition of virtue, 
which would appear to have been founded on' the doctrine in the text. 
“ Virtue,” says Paley, “is the doing good to mankind, m obedience to 
,the will of God,'* and for the sake of everlastmg happiness ” (Moral 
Philosophy,! 7) “ According^ to thin doctrine,” t bserves Mackintosh, 

“every action not done for the sake of the agent's happiness is vicious.” 
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9 . Civil Law tlie Measure of Crimes and Innocence — 
Secondly, the civil law — the rule set hy the commonwealth 
to the actions of those who belong to it — is another rule tS 
which men refer their actions, to judge whether they be 
criminal or no. This law nobody overlooks, the rewards and 
punishments that enforce it being ready at hand, ancT suit- 
able to the power that makes it;* which is the force of the 
C(fni moil wealth, engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and 
jiosscssions of those who live according to its law; and has 
power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him who 
disobeys: which is the punishment of offences committed 
against this law. 

1 0 Philosojliiccd Law tJie Measure of Virtue and Vice . — 
Thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice 
are names pretended and sup}jos('d everywhere to stand for 
actions in their own nature right and wrong; and as far as 

(Ethical Philosophy, p 278, et seq ) And so it is, m truth* for, when 
the mind disco^^rs that viitue is intellectual hcaltli, and vice intellectual 
disea,se, it naturally prefeis the actions which promote Mi it health , and, 
for the sake of promoting il| hefoie such as h.ive a tendency to destroy 
it “Now, it IS p/aiTi,” adds he, “that an act cannot be saifl to be 
done for the sake of anything whi^li is#not present to the mind of the 
agefft at the mornent^of action ” P>n4; this is i^ot plain A m in who 

habituates linnsclf to walking in the open .air, Jor the sake of Ins healthy 
often continues his walk \vhen no ide.i of the oliject for which he is walk- 
ing is present to his mind And so in morals We get into the habit 
of acting m a cciiain manner, for the sake of o))eying CJod, and obtain- 
ing his ap])iobation, which is liajipincss , but this motive may not be 
always piescnt to the mind while engagiMl in acts of virtue —Ed 

* As most political societies are ill oiganized, it often hapjiens,, that 
both the laws of God and public opinion are in o]q)osition to tlm civil 
laws m force, in which case, cveiy go^d lii.jjp will be a bad citizen, 
since he must necessaiily desire the dissolution of that govemment under 
which he hapjiens to live This fact h.is been well pt5t by Muretus, m 
hes Commentary on Aristotle’s N' comae l^,%iii Ethics “])o hac pnvata 
cujusipie disci|)iina ait Ajistotdes fore ut posteiius dispu^ur, nunquid 
ea iwl civi^m Acultatcm an .ul aliam quandai^i pertinent ^Nara in per- 
f'^^fa quidem^iit ojitimc tempeiata r^publica ejusdwn IBcultalia c^bonos 
cives efficere, et bonos#iuros lllic enirn is demum bonus civls est, qu^ 
vir tonus At m vitioso et depiavato reipubhcie stiitu . i^iid est 
bonum vinim esse, aliud civem bon urn Nam bonus civis est qui pne- 
sentem reipublicae statum maxime amat, eiimque modis omnibus conser- 
vare conatui At ea ^uae vitiosa sunt, viro bono placere non possunt.” 
(In 1 V p 400, et seq ) On the various contradictory notions and 
habits which prevail among men m different parts of the world, see 
Montaigne, EssaJ^ LI, c. 22 ,»and -^jUian. Var. Hist. L iv. c. 1. — ElT. 
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they really are so applied, they so iar are conincidcnt with 
the divine law above mentioned. But yet, whatt,*ver is pre- 
tended, this is visible, that these names, virtue and vice, in 
the particular instances of their application, through the 
several nations and societies of men in the world, are con- 
stantly attributed only to such actions as in each country and 
society are in reputation or discredit. Nor is it to be 
thought strange, that men everywhere should give the name 
of virtue to those actions, which amongst them are judged 
praiseworthy; and call that vice, which they account blam- 
able ; since otherwise they would condemn themselves, if they 
should think anything right, to which they allowed not com- 
mendation : anything OTong, which they let pass without blame. 
Thus the measure of what is everywhere called and esteemed 
virtue and vice is this approjiation or dislike, ])raise or blame, 
which, by a secret and tacit consent, establishes itself in the 
several societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the woldd; 
whereby seV-eral actions come to find credit^ or disgrace 
amongst them^ according to the judgment, maxims, or fashion 
of that place. For though men unitShg into politic societies 
have Vesigned up to the public the dis])osmg of all their 
force, so that they cannot efnploy it against any felh^w- 
citizcns any further' than the law of the country directs, yet 
they retain stdl the })Ower of thinking well or ill, a})proving 
or disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
amongst, and converse with • and by this apjirobation and 
dislike they establish amongst themselves what they will call 
virtue and vice. 

11. That this is the common measure of virtue and vice, 
will appear to any v^ho considers, that, though that 
passes for vice .in one country which is counted a virtue — or 
at least not vice — in avqther, yet everywhere virtue and 
praise, vic^and blame, go together, Yii-tue* is, everywhere 

Ok'r author, fti his pieface to the fourth edition, taking notice how 
rpt men have been to mistake him, added what Eere follows “Of this 
the ingqvious author of the Discourse concerning the Nature of MaE has 
given me a late instance, to mention no other For the civility of his 
expressions, and tl.e candoui that belongs to his order, forbid me to 
think that he would have closed his preface with ah insinuation, as if in 
what I had said, book u chap 28, concerning the third rule which men 
re^r their actions t6, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice v rtue 
unless he had mistaken my meaning, which he could not have done, if 
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that which is thought f)raiseworthy j and nothing else but 
that which has the allowance of public esteem is called 

he had but given himself the trouble to consider what the argument was 
I was then upon, and what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly 
enough set down in the fourth section, and those following. For I waa 
tliere not laying down moral rules, but showing the onginal and^ature 
of moral uleas, and enumerating the rules men make use of in moral 
relations, whether those rules were true or false and, pursuant there- 
un*lo, I tell what has everywhere that denomination, which in the lan- 
guage of that place answers to virtue, and vice in ours , which alters not 
the nature of tilings, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place or sect 
they are of 

“If he had been at the pains to leflect on what I had said, b. I. c iii. 
§18, and m this present chapter, §13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalteiable nature of right and 
wrong, and what I call virtue and vice and if he had observed that, in 
the place he quotes, I only report asi matter of fact what others call 
virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to any great exception. 
For I think I am not much out in saying, tliat one of the rules made use 
of m tlie woild for a ground or measure of a iiioi.d relation^ is that esteem 
and lepntation which several sorts of actions find variously in the several 
societies of men, according to which they are there Called virtues or 
vices and whatever authoi^y the learned Mr liowde pTaccs in his old 
English Dictionary, I dare say it nowhere tells him, (if I 8houl(5apj>eal 
to it,) iliat the same action is not mi ci«dit, called and counted a virtue 
in ortC ])lace, whicli bewg in disrepute, passes for, and under the name of 
vice in another The taking notice that men bestow the names of virtue 
and vice accoiding to this rule of reputation, is all I have done, or 
can be laid to my charge to have done, tow.irds the making vice virtue, 
and virtue vice Hut the good man does well, and as becomes hia 
calling, to be watchful in sucli points, and to take the alaiin, even 
at expressions, which, sending alone by themselves, might sound ill, 
and be suspected " • 

‘‘ It 13 to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, 
as he does, these words of mine, in § 11 ftf tlfte^hapter “The exhorta- 
tions of inspired teachers have not feaicd to appeal to common repute: 

‘ Wliatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there l^e any virtue, if there be any prAi»3,’ &c , Pliil iv 8,” without 
talking notice o^ those immediately preceding, which introdn^ them, and 
run thus Whereby, in the coiruption of maiwacrs, the true boundaries 
of ftio law' of vature, which ought to4>o the rule of virtife and vic^^wero 
pretty well pieserved , 8% that even the exhortations of inspired teachers, 
A;c , Vy which words, and the rest of that section, it is jilaln^that I 
brought that passage of St Paul, not to prove that the general measure 
of what men call virtue and vice, throughowt th^ worW, was the reputa- 
tion and fashion of ea!^h particular society wifliin itself, but to show 
that, though it were so, yet, for reasons I there give, men, in that way 
of denominating their actions, did not, for the most part, much va^y 
from the law of nafure : which thatistandmg and unalterable rule, by 
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virtue. Virtue and praise are so united, that they are 
failed often by the same name. “ Sunt sua priemia laudi,” 

which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their 
actions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices Had Mi 
Lowde considered this, he would have found it little to his pin pose to 
have quoted that passage m a sense I used it not, and would, I imagine, 
have spared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very necessary But 
I hope this second edition will give him satisfaction on the point, and 
that this matter is now so expressed, as to show him there was no caliso 
of scruple 

“Though I am forced to differ from him in those appiehensions he has 
expressed in tlie latter end of his preface, conceraing what I had said 
about virtue and vice , yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 
ho says in his third chapter, p 78, conceining natuial insciiption and 
innate notions I shall not deny him the piivilege he claims (p 52) to 
state the question as he pleases, especially wlien he states it so as to 
leave notlnng in it contrary to what I have said for, according to him, 
innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
of several other circumstances, in older to the soul’s exerting them , all 
that he says for nutate, imprinted imjiressed notions (for of innate ideas 
he says nothing at all) amounts at last only to this tliat there are 
certain propositions, which, though the soul fiomtho beginning, or when 
a man is born,' does not know, yet, by assistance fiom the outward 
senses^ and the help of some previous ci>'tivation, it may afterwaids 
come Certainly to know the truth of , which is no more than what I 
have affirmed m my first book*' Ftr I suppose by the soul’s exerting 
them, he means its beginning to know them, or#-else the soul's extfrtmg 
of notions will be to me a very unintelligible expression , and I think, at 
best, IS a very unfit one in this case, it misleading men’s thoughts by an 
insinuation, as if these notions were in the mind before the soul exerts 
them, i e , before they are known wliereas, tiaily before they are 
known, there is nothing of them in tlie mind, but a capacity to know 
them, when the concurrence of those cii cumstances, which this ingenious 
author thinks necessary in order to the soul’s exerting them, brings them 
mto our knowledge 

“ Page 52, I find hirae^XpreSs it thus ‘ These natural notions are not 
so impi lilted upop the soul, as that they naturally and neccssaiily exert 
themselves, even in children and idiots, without any assistance from the 
outwaid senses, or without tlferhelpof some previous cultivation ’ Here, 
he says, tl»^ exert themselves, as p 78, that the soyl exerts them 
When he hiis eY^kained to himself or others what he means by the soul’s 
exeirtiig innate notions, or their «»cxertmg themselves, 4 ind what^'tbat 
previous cultivation and circumstances, in orddlr to their being exerted, 
are , Me will, I supjxise, find there is so little of controversy between him 
and me in the point, bating that he calls that exerting of notions, which 
I, in a more vulgar st^'de, call knowing, that I have reason to think lie 
brought in my name upon this occasion only ouf of the pleasure he has 
to speak civilly of me, which I must gratefully acknowledge he haa 
done wherever he mentions me, not without conferimg on me, as some 
others have done, a title I have nw rightJ to.” — E d. ^ 
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says Virgil / and so Cicero, “Nihil habet natura prrestantius, 
quam hoftcstatem,* quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam 
(iecus,”t which he tells you are all names for the same thing. 
This 13 the language of the heathen philosophers, who well 
undei-stood wherein their notions of virtue and vice con- 
sisted; and though perhaps by the different temper, educa- 
t*on, fashion, maxims, or interest of different sorts of men, it 
fell out, that what was thought praiseworthy in one jilace, 
escaped not censure m another, and so in different societies. 
Virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the mam, they foi 
tlie most part kept the same everywhere : for, since nothing 
can he more natural than to encourage with esteem and repu- 
tation that wherein every one finds his advantage, and to 
blame and discountenance the contraiy, it is no wonder that 
esteem and discredit, vii*tue and* vice, should, in a great mea- 
sure, everywhere correspond with the unchangeable lule of 
right and wrong, which the law of C^od hat]^ established; 
tlmre being* nothing that so directly and visibly secures and 
advances the general ^od of mankind m this,world, as obe- 
dience to the laws he nas set them; and nothing that breeds 
such mischiefs and confusioD|i as ^he neglect of them. A.nd 
thm-efore men, wii^hout renounefng all s«nse and reason, and 
their own interest, which they are so constantly true to, X 
could not generally mistake in placing their commendation 
and blame on that side that really deserved it not. Nay, 
even those men whose practice was otherwise, failed not to 
give their apprbbation right; few being dejiraved to that 
degree as not to condemn, at least in others, the f.iult^ they 
themselves were guilty of : whemJ)y,*eyen in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which 
ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were i)retty well 
preferred. So that even the exhoftations of inspired teachers, 
have npt feared to appeal to common, repute : ‘‘Whatsoever 

• The coihplete passage is 

Sunt hic ctiam sna pnemia laudi 
^ Sunt lachnnicB rerum et mentem mortal la tangiiiit 

(yEii. Li V 461, et seq.; 

The remark of SeiviiT^ agrees with that m*the j|Iext *Laudi virtute, ut: 
puram merui qui laude coronam, a<l loc —Ed 

t The whole passage in Cicero is at once philosqphiQal and eloquent 
Locke has quoted but a small part of it (Tusculan ii ‘20 )— Ed % 

J This IS a grievous error. Ther? is nothing which men so constantly 
overlook oi misunderstand as their own mtereat. — En* 
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is lovely, whatsoever is of good report, if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise,” &c. (Phil. iv. 8.)- 

12. Its Enforcement^ Commendation, and Discredit. — If any 
one shall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a 
law, when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue 
and vice, to be nothing else but the consent of private men, 
who have not authority enough to make a law; especially 
wanting that which is so necessary and essential to a law, a 
powe^to enforce it; I think T may say, that, he who imagines 
commendation and disgrace not to be strong motives to men, 
to accommodate themselves to the opinions and rules of those 
with whom they converse, seems little skilled in the nature 
or history of mankind : the greatest part whereof we shall 
find to govern themselves chiefly, if not solely, by this law 
of fashion ; and, so they do ihat which keeps them in reiju- 
tation with their company, little regard the laws of God, or 
the magistrate. The penalties that attend the breach of 
God’s laws some, nay, perhaps most men, seldom seriously 
reflect on; and amongst those that do, many, whilst they 
break the law, entertain thoughts of’ future reconciliation, 
and m&king their peace foj' sujjh breaches. And as to the 
punishments due fr 9 m the hws of the commonwealth, tiiey 
frequently flatter themselves with the hopes of impunity. 
But no man escapes the punishment of their censure and 
dislike, who offends against the fashion and opinion of the 
company he keeps and would recommend himself to. Nor is 
there one of ten tliousarid, who is stiff and insensible enough 
to bear up under the constant dislike and condemnation of 
hLs own club. He mu^st l^c of a strange and unusual con- 
stitution, who can content himself to live in constant dis- 
grace and disrepute with his own particular society. Soli- 
tude many men have soffit, and been reconciled to; but 
nobody, th^u has the least thought or sense of ai man about 
him, (^n live in socie?-y undei;, the constant dislike*^ and 4il 
«^pinion of his familiars, and those he con\^erses with. This 
is a buiden too heavy for human sufferance; and he musC be 
made up of iri;econcLleable contradictions, who can take 
pleasure in company, nnd yet be insensible of contempt and 
disgrace from his companions. 

} 3. These three Laws the Rules of moral Ghqd a/nd Evil . — 
These three then, first, the la^ of Uod ; secondly, the law of 
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politic societies; thirdly, the law of fashion, or private cen- 
sure; are* those W which men variously compare thehr 
actions : and it is hy their conformity to one of these laws 
that they take their measures, when they would judge of 
their moral rectitude, and denomiilate their actions* good 
or bad. 

• 1 4. Morality is live Relation of A ctions to these Rules . — 
Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchstone, we bring our 
voluntary actions, to examine them by, and try their good- 
ness, and accordingly to name them, which is, as it were, the 
mark of the value we set upon them ; whether, I say, we 
take that rule from the fashion of the countiy, or the will of 
a law-maker, the mind is easily able to observe the relation 
any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or disagrees with the rul(f; and so hath a notion of 
moral goodness or evil, which is either conformity or not 
conformity of any action to that rule: and therefore is often 
called moral rectitude. This rule being nothiiig but a col- 
lection of several simpb ideas, the conformity *1Jicrcto is but 
so ordering the* action, that the simple ideas belonging to it 
may correspond to those whicj;i tlwB law requires. And thus 
we 'see how moral 4)eings and nations aiH3 founded on, and 
terminated in these simple ideas we have received from 
sensation or reflection. For example: let us consider the 
comjdex idea we signify by the word murder, and when we 
have taken it asunder, and examined all the paiticulars, 
we shall find thhm to amount to a collection of simple 
ideas derived from reflection or sensation, viz. First, from 
reflection on the operations of (wir •ojjvn minds, wo have 
the ideas of willing, considering, purposing beforehand, ma 
lice, or wishing ill to another ; and also of ^ife, or percep- 
tion, and self-motion. Secondly,'^ from sensation we have 
the collection of those simple sensible^ideas whicR are to be 
fo15nd in man, and of som« action, whereby we p^t an 
end to perception afid motion m the man , all which simple 
ideaS are comprehended m the word murder. This collection 
of simple ideas being found by me to a^'ec •r disagree with 
the esteem of the Country I have becn^bred in, and to be 
held by most men there worthy praise or ^lame, I call the 
action virtuous* or vicious^' if I have the will of a supreme 
invisible lawgiver for my rule, ?hen* as I supposed the action 
commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good tir eyd, sin 
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or duty : and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made 
hy the legislative power of the country, I call it‘ lawful or 
unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whencesoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what standard soever 
we frkme in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they 
consist only and are made up of collections of simple ideas, 
which we originally received from sense or reflection, and theur 
rectii^ude or oblicpiity consists in the agreement or disagree- 
ment with those patterns })rescr]bed by some law. 

15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must take 
notice of them under this two-fold consideration. First, as 
they are in themselves each made up of such a collection of 
simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, or lying, signify such or 
such a collection of simple ideas, which I call mixed modes ; 
and in this sense they are as Vnuch positive absolute ideas, as 
the drinking of a horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, 
our actions arc considered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and 
in this respect they aie relative, it being their conformity 
to, or disagreement with some rule f^hat makes them to be 
regular^ or irregular, good or bad , and so, as fAr as they are 
compared with a rule, audthcrevpon denominated, they come 
under relation. Thus the challenging ai^d fighting with* a 
man, as it is a certain positive mode, or paidicular sort of 
action, by pai*ticular ideas, distinguished from all others, is 
called duelling, which, when consideied in relation to the 
law of God, will deserve the name of sin , to the law of 
fashion, in some countries,'^ valour and vii^tue ; and to the 

• Duelling IS the slaicld which liars and otlier persons of base mind 
hold before them, to protej't'ihett earn from the tmth, and from learning 
the contempt in which they .aie held by their supeiioi’S m virtue and 
m wisdom (See the opinions of Itousseau, in the Noiivelle Heloise, 
part i lett 57 ) Among thodPolish nobles of foimei days, petty wars 
were substitn^'id for duels , that is, fora bad practice, one mucli woi'se 
“In private (piarieLs, thej’’ aie not obliged to seek satismctmn of the 
wrong ^hine themf man to man. When they think themsdves injuri^, 
tiiey gather all their friends, and the most resoliVoc of all their vassals, 
and mainll out with the gi eatest strength they can make to attack#and 
worst their enemies wheresoever they can meet them, and do not lay 
down their aims till the^. have, fought, or else some fnends have intei- 
posed and reconciled them, and, instead of a scimitar put in their hands, 
a great glass full of the liquor they call toquay^ to dnnk one another’s 
health ” (Desenp. of Ukraine, by the JSieur de Beauplan ) That cunous, 
but bttle known traveller, Skippoi;, relates, that, wlien at Padua, he 
heard the celebrated Ferranus lecture to the students against duelling, 
on which occasion an extraordmary story “of a duel, or monomachta. 
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municipal laws of some governments, a capital crime. In this 
case when* the positive mode has one name, and anotheir 
name as it stands in relation to the law, the distinction may 
as easily he observed as it is in substances, where one name, 
V. g, man, is used to signify the thing; another, v.g., father, 

to signify the relation. ^ , . - • i j -o 

• 16. The Denominations of Actions ojlen 7msleact us. — 15iit 
because very frequently the positive idea of the action^ and 
its moral relation, arc comprehended together under one 
name, and the same word made use of to express both the 
mode' or action, and its moral rectitude or obliquity; there- 
fore the relation itself is less taken notice of, and there is 
often no distinction made between the positive idea of the 
action, and the reference it has to a rule : by which con- 
fusion of these two distinct considerations under one term, 
those who yield too easily to the impressions of sounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often misled in 
their judgment of actions. Thus, the taking, from another 
what is his, without hi|f knowledge or allowanoe, is properly 
called stealing; but that name being commonly unettrstood 
to signify aiso the moral gravity of the action, and to 
denote its contraritjty to the la>^, men are apt to condemn 
whatever they hear calWl stealing as an ill action, disagree- 
ing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his sword from a madman, to prevent his doing mis- 
chief, though it be properly denominated stealing, as the 
name of such a mixed mode; yet when compared to the law 
of God, and considered in its relation to that supreme rule, 
it is no sin or transgression, though isii® name stealmg ordi- 
narily carries such an intimation with it. 

(duelling, he said, is the same witli bettiftn,) between two fellows who 
were thus pitted to fight The hair of their heads was^cut oft, that 
tliere mi^ht be no spell tn their hair, their «iails were cut, and their 
hatjit wi^-8 of" leather, then a tub ^f grease was broffght, wit* which 
they anointed theu: cldthes E.idi had a club in hia hand, of the san* 
lengVi and weight Before they fell to blows, they were l5(*h sworn 
upon a Bible, concennng the matter of their stnfe , one swore the thmg 
was true, and the other denied it upon oalh. J^ugarwaa set by them to 
refresh themselves when they were at any timf weary.” (Ap. Churchill, 
V VI p 542 ) — Ed. ^ 

* Plato employs this illustration, where he is showing that it is not 
always just to restore to a maifthat Which belongs to him (De Kepub.) 
No definition that I have met with will hold but the one in th« 
Qoapcl — ‘i)o unto all men as ye would they should do uifto yotu” — E d. 
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17. Relations innumerable — And thus much for the re- 
J^tion of human actions to a law, which, therefore, I call 
moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of relations ; 
it is «not, therefore, to be expected that I should here men- 
tion them all. It suffices to our present purpose to show 
by these what the ideas are we have of this comprehensire 
consideration, called relation, which is so various, and the 
occasions of it so many, (as many as there can be of com- 
paring things one to another,) that it is not very easy to 
reduce it to rules, or under just heads. Those I have men- 
tioned, I think, are some of the most considerable, and such 
as may serve to let us see from whence we get our ideas of re- 
lations, and wherein they are founded. But before I quit this * 
argument, from what has beAii said, give me leave to observe : 

18. All Relations terminate in simple Ideas, — First, That 
it is evident,^that all relation terminates in, and is ultimately 
founded on those simple ideas we have got from sensation 
or reflection : 'so that all we have in our thoughts ourselves, 
(if we, think of anything, or have ^iiy meaning,) or would 
signify to others, when wq.use^^words standing for relations, 
is nothing but soi^e simpk ideas, or collections of siriiple 
ideas, compared one witli another. This is so manifest in 
that sort called proportional, that nothing can be more ; for 
when a man says honey is sweeter than wax, it is plain that 
his thoughts in this relation terminate in this simple idea, 
sweetness, which is equally true of all the rest; though, 
where they are compounded, or decompounded, the simple 
ideas they are made up of^ are, perhaps, seldom taken notice 
of : V. g , when the word father is mentioned : First, there 
is meant that 'particular species, or collective idea, signified 
by the word man. Sectmdly, those sensible simple ideas, 
signified by^ the word generation ; and, thirdly, the ejects of 
it, and all the simple ideas signified by the word child. fto 
th® word friend, being taken for a mv5ii who loves and is 
ready to do good to another, has all these following ideas 
to the making pjf it up:^ First, all the simple ideas, compre- 
hended in the worm man, or intelligent 'being. Secondly, 
the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readiness or disposi- 
tion* Fourthly, ‘‘the idea of action, which any kind of 
thought or motion. Fifthly, Hhe idea of good, which signi- 
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fies anything that may advance his happiness, and terminates 
at last, it e?^amined, in particular sim])le idras ; of which the 
word good m general signifies any one, but, if removed from 
all simple idejis quite, it signifies nothing at all. And thus 
also all moial words terminate at last, though perhaps more 
remotely, in a collection of simple ideas : the immediate sig- 
nilication of relative words, being very often other su])i)Osed 
known relations; which, if traced one to another, still -#nd 
in simple ideas. 

19. IFe have ordinarily as clear (or clearer) a Notion of 
the Relation^ as of its Foundation. — Secondly, That in rela- 
tions, we have for the most part, if not always, as clear a 
notion of the relation as we have of those simple ideas 
wherein it is founded: ai^recment^or disagreement, whereon 
relation depends, being things whereof we have commonly 
as clear ideas as of any other whatsoever, it being but the 
distinguishing simple ideas, or their degrees one fntm another, 
without which* we could have no distinct knowjedge at all. 
For if I have a clear ij^ea of sweetness, light, oP extension, 
I have, too, of equal, or more or less of each of these *if I 
know what it is for one man*to be born of a woman, viz , 
Sempronia, I know Vhat it is for another man to be born 
of the same woman Sempronia; and so have as clear a notion 
of brothers as of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I be- 
lieved that Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed, (as 
they used to tell children,) and thereby became his mother; and 
that afterwards, in the same manner, she dug Cains out. of 
the parsley-bed ; I had as clear a notion of the relation ot 
brothers between them, as if I had {fil th^ skill of a midwife: 
the notion that the same woman contributed, as motlier, 
equally to their births, (though I wqr^ ignorant or mistaken 
in the manner of it,) being that on which I groi^ded the 
relation, ard tnat they agreed in that ciKurnstanco of birth, 
let Tt bo what it wiy. The cdtnparing them tlien in ftieir 
descei^ from the same person, without knowing the^jiar- 
ticular circumstances of that descent, is enough to found my 
notion of their having or not having the ^atiSh of brothers. 
But though the ideas of particular relations are capable of 
being as clear and distinct in the minds of those who will 
duly consider thetn, as those«of mixed modes, and more deter- 
minate than those of substances; the names belonging 

VOL. I. 2 k 
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to relation are often of as doubtful and uncertain signification, 
as those of substances or mixed modes, 'and much more than 
those of simple ideas ; because relative words being the 
marks of this comparison, which is made only by men’s 
thoughts, and is an idea only in men’s minds, men frequently 
apply them to different comparisons ot things, according to 
their own imaginations, which do not always correspond 
witji those of others using the same name. 

20. The Notion of the Relation is the same, whether the 
Rule any Action is compared to he true or false. — Thirdly, 
That in these I call moral relations, I have a true notion 
of relation by comparing the action with the rule, whether 
the rule be true or false. For if I measure anything by a 
yard, I know whether the thing I measure be longer or 
shorter than that supposed yard, though perhaps the yard 
I measure by be not exactly the standard ] which indeed 
is an other 'inquiry. For though the rule be erroneous, and 
I mistaken , in it, yet the agreement or dif^agreeinent ob- 
servable ill' that which I com})are '\^ith, makes me perceive 
the /elation. Though measuring by a wrong rule, I shall 
thereby be brought to jMdgc amiss of its moral rectitude, 
because I have tried it b^ that which ftj not the true rule , 
yet I am not mistaken m the relation which that actioD 
bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or 
disagreement. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 

OF CLEAR AND OBSCURE, DISTINCT AND CONFUSED IDEAS. 

1. Ideas^ some c^edr dnd distinct, others obscure and con- 
fused. — Having shown the original of our ideas, and taken 
a view of their several* sorts ; considered the difference be- 
tween t>*e simple and the complex, and observed how the 
comnlex on^^s are Hivided into those of modes, ‘substances, 
andf relations, all which, I tliink, is nej^essary to be done by 
any who would acquaint himself thoroughly wj^th the 
progress of the mind in its apprehension and knowledge ot 
things it wilf, pei\iap^, be thought I hqve dwelt long enough 
upon the examination of ideas. I must, nevertheless, ciavo 
^ leave to offer Vsome few other considerations concerning them. 
The first is, that some aie cldur and otlfers obscure, some 
distinct aud others confused. 
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2. Clear and obscure explained by Sight. — The perception 
of the miiKl being most aptly explained by words relating 
to the sight, we shall best understand what is meant by clear 
and obscure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear 
and obscure in the objects of sight. Light being that -^hich 
discovers to us visible objects, we give the name of obscure 
to^that which is not placed in a light sufficient to discover 
minutely to us the figure and colours which are obsengible 
in it, and which, m a better light, would be discernible. 
In like manner, our simple ideas are clear when they are 
such as the objects themselves from whence they were taken 
(bd or might in a well-ordered sensation or perception present 
them Whilst the memory retains them thus, and can pro- 
duce them to the mind whenever it has occasion to consider 
them, they arc clear ideas. So Ar as they either want any- 
thing of the original exactness, or have lost any of thiir 
first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or tarnished by 
time, so far Die they obscure. Complex ideas^ as they are 
made up of simple ones, so they are clear when the ideas 
that go to their •com [)osftion are clear ; and the numbffV and 
order of those simjile ideas th#t are the ingredients of any 
comjJfex one is detewnmate and cettam, • 

.3. Causes of Obscurity — The causes of obscurity, in simple 
ideas, seem to be either dull organs, or very slight and 
transient im[)ressions made by the objects, or else a weakness 
in the memory not able to retain them as received. Lor to 
return again to viable objects, to help us to apprehend ijiis 
matter , if the organs or faculties of perception, like wax 
over-hardened with cold, will nolj r^csive the impression 
of the seal, from the usual impulse wont to imprint it , oi, 
like wax of a temper too soft, will jiot hold it well when 
well imprinted ; or else supposing Ihe wax of a t^j^nper fit, 
but the seal not ap]»lied with a sufficie#it force to make a 
cleat iinpieobit)!! , in any of thesfe cases, the print left b^the 
seal will be obscure. * This, I sujipose, needs no appln^tion 
to mate it plainer.* 

4. Distinct and confused, uJiat. — As a^lileifi.’ idea is that 
whereof the mind hjfk such a full and eviuent percc])tion, 
it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a 

* Plato has made ffse of precise^ tlie^ame illustration m the Theate- 
tu.s, V. 111 . p, 287, Bek. — Kn. 
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well-disposed organ ] so a distinct idea is that wherein the 
^mind perceives a difference from all other ; and 'a confused 
idea is such an one as is not sufficiently distinguishable from 
another, from which it ought to be difterent. 

5. Objection. — If no idea be confused, but such as is not 
sufficiently distinguishable from another, from which it 
should bo difterent, it will be hard, may any one say, to fi,Tid 
anyrvhere a confused idea. For let any idea be as it will, it 
can be no other but such as the mind perceives it to be ; and 
that very perception sufficiently distmguishes it from all 
other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e , difterent, without 
being perceived to be so. No idea, therefore, can be undis- 
tinguisliable from another, from which it ought to be dif- 
ferent, unless you would have it different from itself; for 
fiom all other it is evidently difterent. 

6. Conjusinn of Ideas is in Reference to their Names. — To 
remove thi;*. difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what 
it is that mj?kes the confusion ideas are at any time charge- 
able with, X/e must consider, that, j^hings ranked under dis- 
tmet' names are supposed different enough to‘be distinguished, 
•that so each sort by its pecui’iar name may be marked, and 
(^scoursed of apaft upon dny occasion ; tind there is ndthing 
more evident, than that the greatest part of different names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every idea a 
man has being visibly what it is, and distinct fi om all other 
ideas but itself, that which makes it confused, is, when it is 
such, that it may as well be called by an&ther name, as that 
which it is expressed by , the difference which keeps the 
things (to be ranked’ under those two different names) dis- 
tinct, and m«:kes some of them belong rather to the one, 
and some of them to /.Jie other of those names, being left 
out ; anji\ so the distinction, which was intended to be kept 
u}) by those^ different names, is quite lost. * 

f. Defaults which make SJon/usion. — The defaults 'wTiich 
usua^y occasion this confusion, I think, are chiefly these 
following : ^ 

Firstj complex )^c/eaj made up of too few simple Ones . — 
Firibt, when any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that 
are most liablfe to confusion) is made up of too small a num- 
ber of simple ideas, and such only as are* common to other 
things, '^her<aby the differences that make it deserve a dif- 
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ferenti name, are left out. Thus, he that has an idea made 
up Oi barely the simple ones of a beast with spots, has but 
a confused idea of a leopai'd ; it not being thereby sufficiently 
distinguished from a lynx, and several other sorts of |)easta 
that are spotted. So that such an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is not distinguishable from those 
designed by the names lynx or panther, and may as well 
come under the name lynx as leopard How niucl^ the 
custom of defining of words by general terms contributes 
to make the ideas wo would exjiress by them confused and 
undetermined, I leave others to consider. This is evident, 
that confused ideas are such as render the use of woids un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of distinct names. When 
the ideas, for which we use difie^'ent terms, have not a dif- 
ference answerable to their distinct names, and so cannot 
be distinguished by them, there it is that they arc truly 
confused. * 

8. Secondly^ or Us simple Ones jnmhled disorderly together. 
— Secondly, Another f^ilt which niMkes our ideas confused 
is, when, though the particulars that make up any idia are 
in nymber enough, ^et tliey sd jumbled together, that it 
is not easily discernible whether it more belongs to the name 
that is given it than to any other. There is nothing pro- 
perer to make us conceive this confusion, than a sort of 
pictures usually shown as surprising pieces of art, wlierein 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table itself, 
mark out very odd, and unusual figures, and have no •dis- 
cernible order in their position. This draught, thus made 
up of parts wherein no symmetry nor •order appears, is in 
itself no more a confused thing, th<in the pii‘tift'e of a cloudy 
sky ; wherein, though there be asohttle order of eolours or 
figures to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confused j)icture. 
Wfcat IS it,^?ben, that makes jt be thdught cinfused,^ince 
the want of symmetry does not ? as it is plain it does not ji 
for another draught made barely in imitation of thiM^could 
not be called confused. I answer, that whi^i makes it be 
thought confused, i^ the applying it\o ^me name to whioh 
it does no more discernibly belong than to s6me other ; v g,, 
when it is said to be the picture of a man, ‘or Caesar, thei\ 
any one with reason counts it Confused ; because it is not 
discernible m that state, to belong more to the name man 
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or CsBsar, than to the name baboon, or Pompey ; which are 
supposed to stand for dillerent ideas from those sTgnified by 
man, or Caesar. But when a cylindrical miiTor, placed right, 
hath ^reduced those irregular lines on the table into their 
due order and proportion, then the confusion ceases, and the 
eye presently sees that it is a man, or Coesar, i, e., that it 
belongs to those names ; and that it is sufficiently disthi- 
guisfeable from a baboon, or Pompey, i e., fiom the ideas 
signified by those names. Just thus it is with our ideas, 
which are as it were the pictures of things. No one of these 
mental draughts, however the parts are j)ut together, can 
be called confused (for they are plainly discernible as they are) 
till it be ranked under some ordinary name, to which it can- 
not be discerned to belong, ^any more than it does to some 
other name of an allowed difierent signification. 

9. Thirdly^ or are mutable and undetermined, — Thirdly, 
A third defect that irequently gives tlie name of confused 
to our ideas, «is, when any one of them is unceftam and un- 
determined. Thus we may observe pen, who not forbearing 
to use the ordinary words of their language, till tliey have 
learned their precise signification, change the idea they pake 
this or that term ^tand for, almost as often as they use it. 
He that does tins out of uncertainty of what ho should leave 
out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, every time 
he thinks of either, and holds not steady to any one precise 
combination of ideas that makes it up, is s^aid to have a con- 
fused idea of idolatry or the church ; , though this be still 
for the same reason as the former, viz , because a mutable idea 

‘ (if we will allow it* to b?3 one idea) cannot belong to one 
name rather than another, and so loses the distinction that 
distinct names are dosigi^ed for. 

10. Contusion without Reference to Names, hardly conceivahle, 
— By. what has been* said, we may observe how'naii>ch naiigies, 

• as supposed steady signs of things, and by their difference to 
stand ^fi)r and keep things distinct that in themselvpg are 
different, are the occasion of denominating ideas distinct or 
confused, by a seci^et ^ind unobserved , reference the mind 
makes of its idfeas to such names. This perhaps will be 

-.fuller understobd, after what 1 say of words in the third 
book has been read and cemsidfered. But'' without taking 
notice of s^ich a relerence of ideas to distinct names as the 
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signs of distinct things, it will be hard to say wliat a con- 
fused idea 'is. And* therefore when a man designs by any 
name a sort of things, or any one particular tiling, distinct 
from all others, the complex idea he annexes to that name is 
the more distinct, the more particular the ideas are, aifd the 
greater and more determinate the number and ordei of them 
is^ whereof it is made up. For the more it has ot these, the 
more it has still of the perceivable differences, whereby it 
is kept separate and distinct from all ideas belonging to 
other names, even those that ajiproach nearest to it, and 
theieby all confusion with them is avoided. 

11. Confusion concerns always two Ideas . — Confusion 
making it a difficulty to separate two things that should be 
separated, concerns always two ideas , and those most which 
most approach one another. Whenever, therefore, we suspect 
any idea to be confused, we must examine what otlier it is 
in danger to be confounded with, or which it (Minnot easily 
be separated fiom , and that will always be found an idea 
belonging to another ^name, and so should b^ a dilferent 
thing, from which yev it is not suihciently distinct^.being 
either the same with it or makings a })art ot it, or at least as 
propeily called by rtiat name, as the other ^t is ranked under ; 
and so keeps not that diflerenco from that other idea which 
the different names import. 

12. Causes of Confusion. — This, I think, is the confusion 
proper to ideas, winch still cariies with it a scciet reI(Tence 
to names. At leSsk if theie be any other confirnon of i^leas, 
this is that which most of all disorders men’s thoughts and 
discourses ; ideas, as ranked und^- Ma^ncs, bei ug tliose tliat 
for the most part men reason of within ijiemsohes, and 
always those which they commune {^bout with otliers And, 
therefore, where there are supposed two ditleient ideas 
maiked by tAvo different names, which »re not as cTistinginsh- 
alile the ^sounds that stand * 101 ' them, thcie nevci i^ils to 
be C9nfusion ; and where any ideas are distinct as ll^* ideas 
of those two aounds they are marked by, there can be be- 
tween them no contusion. The way to prevent it is to 
collect and unite into one complex idfa, as jiracisely as is 
possible, all those ingredients whereby it is ^lifierenced from 
othera ; and to Jhem, so uiwtcd^n a determinate number airtT 
order, apply steadily the same name. But this neither ao 
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commodating men’s ease or vanity, or serving any desi; 
■but that of naked truth, which is not ahv^ays the thing aim< 
at, such exactness is rather to ho wished than hoped fc 
And since the loose application of names to undeteiminc 
variable, and almost no ideas, serves both to cover our ow 
ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, whic 
goes for learning and superiority in knowledge, it is i 
wonder that most men should use it themselves, whilst the 
complain of it in otliers.* Though, I think, no small part < 
the confusion to be found in the notions of men might, b 
care and ingenuity, be avoided, yet I am far from conchulin 
it everywhere willul Some ideas are so comjdex, and mad 
up of so many parts, that the memory does not easily retail 
the very same precise combination of simple ideas under on 
name ; much less are we able constantly to divine lor wlia 
precise complex idea such a name stands in another man’s u&< 
of it. From the first of these, follows confusion m a man’s 
own reasonings and opinions within himsell , fiom the latter 
frequent contusion in discoursing and arguing with others 
But having more at large treated of words, tlieir defects, and 
abuses, in the following hook, J shall here say no more of it. 

13. Complex Ideas may oe distinct in one Fart^ and con^ 
fused in a^iother. — Our complex ideas being made np of col- 
lections, and so variety of smqile ones, may accordingly he 
very clear and distinct in one part, and very obscuie and 
confused in another. In a man who speaks of a cluhaedron, 
or a body of a thousand sides, the ideas of '"che figure may be 
very confused, though that of the number be very distinct : 
so that he being able to d.scourse and demonstrate concern- 
ing that part of his complex idea which depends upon the 
number of thousaud, he is apt to think he has a distinct 
idea of a chiliacdron \ though it he plain he has no precise 
idea of itslHgure, so ao to distinguish it by that, f\om>one that 
has hwt 999 ^des , the not observing whereof causes no small 
§rror in men’s thoughts, and confusion m their discourses. 

14. This^ if not heeded^ causes Confusion in our Arguings , — 
He that thinks be has distinct idea of the figure of a chi- 

V ' 

* This truth was strikingly exemplified by tho sophists, whose arts are 
nowhere so w'ell exposed as in Plato’s Dialogues, more particularly the 
i?uthydeino8, where two old fellow" undiilnike to proVe Socrates to have 
been cousm-german to Heracles. — Hn. 
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liaedron, let him for trial sake take another parcel of the 
same unifcirm mattci*, viz., "old or wax, of an equal bulk, ainl 
make it into a figure of 909 sides * he will, I doubt not, be 
able to distinguish these two ideas one from another, by the 
number of sides, and reason and argue distinctly abuuUtliem, 
whilst he keeps his thoughts and leasoning to that part only 

these ideas which is contained in their nuiubeis, as that 
the sides of the one could be divided into two Cipial numbei's, 
and of the others not, (kc. But when he goes about to dis- 
tinguish them by their figure, he will tlierc be picsently at a 
loss, and not be able, I think, to fiame in Ins mind two ideas, 
one of them distinct from the othei, hy the hare figuie of 
these two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the s.iine jciicids of 
gold were made one into a cube, the other a ligui e of live sides. 
In which incomplete ideas, wo fire very apt to Jinposo on 
ourselves, and wrangle witli others, especially wIkuc they 
have particular and familiar names. For being satisfied in 
that part of .the idea which we have ch‘ai, and the name 
which IS familiar to us, being applied to the w^iole, eon tam- 
ing that part which is 4mpeitcct and ohseme, wc aio»a])t to 
use it for that confused parf^ anj di aw deductions tiom it, 
in the obscure pant of its signilMJation, confidently as wo 
do from the other. 

15. Instance in Eternity. — Having frecpiently m our 
mouths the name Eternity, we are apt to think wc have a 
positive comprehensive idea of it, winch is as mucli as to say, 
that there is no pArtof that duration whuli is not cleaily^coii- 
taiiied in our idea.^ It is true that he that thinks mi may 
have a clear idea of duration : he ni^y have a clear idea of a^ 
very great length of duration . he may also have a dear idea 
of the comparison of that great onc^with still a greater , but 
it not being possible fur linn to include in his idea of any 
duration, Jet^-it be as great as it will, the wliolc oitciit toge- 
ther of a dv/ation where he lAipposcs no cnd,*tliat i^irt of 
his idea, which is stRl beyond tlie hounds of that laig^' diir^ 
tion, tie represents to his own tlioughts, is veiy obscure and 
undetermined. And hence it is tliai m disjfutes .md reason- 
ings concerning etetnity, or any other lA'injtc, wc* are apt to 
blunder, and involve our>elves in m.niife‘?t al^surditie.s. 

16. EivLibUlii/ of Matter.— fn matter we have no cleaiT 
ideas of the smallness of parts much beyond the smallest that 
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occur to any of our senses ; and therefore, when we talk of 
<the divisibility of matter in infinitum, though we' have clear 
ideas of division and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of 
parts made out of a whole by division ; yet we have but veiy 
obscure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute bodies so 
to be divided, when by former divisions they are reduced to a 
smallness much exceeding the perception of any of our senses; 
and so all that we have clear and distinct ideas of, is of 
what division in general or abstractedly is, and the relation 
of totum and parts ; but of the bulk of the body, to be thus 
infinitely divided after certain progressions, I tliink, wo have 
no clear nor distinct idea at all. For I ask any one, whether, 
taking the smallest atom of dust he ever saw, he has any 
distinct idea (bating still the number, which concerns not 
extension) betwixt the lOOCj'OOOth and the 1,000,000th part 
of it ; or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, 
without losing sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to 
each of those numbers. Such a degree of smallness is not 
unreasonabla to be supposed, since a division earned on so 
far br^gs it no nearer the end of intinitc di Vision, than the 
first division into two halves cdoes. I must confess, for my 
part, I have no cli^ar distinct ideas of tke different bulk or 
extension of those bodies, having but a very obscure one of 
either of them. So that I think, when we talk of division 
of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their distinct bulks, which 
is the subject and foundation of division, comes, after a little 
progression, to be confounded, and almostf lost in obsemity. 
For that idea which is to represent diily bigness must be 
very obscure and confiheec(^ whicli we cannot distinguish from 
one ten times {is big, but only by number , so that we have 
clear distinct ideas, we Ti;iay say, of ten and one, but no dis- 
tinct ideas of two such extensions. It is jjlain from hence, 
that, when we talk •f infinite divisibility of b(^ly*or exten- 
sion, our distTnet and clear idreas are only of numbers ; fcut 
tile cigar distinct ideas of extension, after some progress of 
division are quite lost ; and of such minute parts we* have 
no distinct idea« at alb: but it returns, as all our ideas of 
infinite do, at last tb that of number always to be added ; 
but thereby never amounts to any distinct idea of actual 
'^finite parts. We have, it is trvie, a clear 4dea of division, 
as often as we think of it ; but thereby we have no more a 
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clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear 
idea of an* infinite ‘number, by being able still to add new* 
numbers to any assigned numbers we have , endless divisi- 
bility giving us no more a clear and distinct idea of actually 
infinite parts, than endless addibility (if I may so §peak) 
gives us a clear and distinct idea of an actually infinite 
ij-wmber; they both being only in a power still of increasing 
the number, be it already as great as it will: so tl^it ot 
what remains to be added (wherein consists the infinity) wo 
have but an obscure, imperfect, and confused idea, frvim or 
about which we can argue or reason with no certainty or 
clearness no more than we can m arithmetic, about a number 
of which we have no such distinct idea as wc have of 4 or 
100 ; but only this relative obscure one, that comjiared to 
any other, it is still bigger, anc! we liave no moie a clear 
positive idea of it when we say or conceive it is bigger, or 
more than 400,000,000, than if we should say •it is bigger 
than 40 or 4*; 400,000,000 having no Jieaier a^propoition to 
the end of addition, oj number, than 4. For ‘he tliat adds 
only 4 to 4, ancl so proceeds, sliall as soon come to thlT^ind of 
all addition, as he tliat addi 4(K),000,000 to 400,000,000. 
And so likewise in^eternity, he tlt.it has an ide.a of but four 
years, has as mucli a positive ‘complete nloa of eteinit}", as he 
that h.'is one of 400,000,000 of yearn ; for wlj.it lemains of 
eternity beyond either ot these two numbers of yeais is as 
cleat to the one as the other, i c, neither of them has any 
clear positive ide^ ot it at all. For he that add., only.four 
years to 4, and so am, sh;dl as soon reach eternity as he 
that adds 400,000,000 ot years, j^j^d ^9 on , or, it he [deasc,, 
doubles tlie increa.se as often as l»e vmII, the lieunaining abyss 
being still as tar beyond the end ^>6 all these proi^ui'ssions as 
it is from the length of a day or an hour, tor nothing finite 
beai'S ary |^Yopoitiori to infinite, and* theietore mir idea.s, 
wnich are all finite, ^cannot be;ff any. TJius it is abo*in ojm 
idca.ot extension, wlieii we ineieasc it by addition's w^ 
as wlien we diminish it by division, and would enlarge our 
thoughts to mfmite spare After % few douhlings of those 
ideas of extension, winch are the largest we arc accustomed 
to have, we lo.se the clear distinct idea of tkat sj)ace, it be- 
comes a confusetlly gieat cue, vuith a .sur]4us of still greatei^ 
about which, when we would argue or reason, we shall 
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always find ourselves at a loss ; confused ideas, in our arguings 
-and deductions from that part of them which is conlused, 
always leading us into confusion. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

OF REAL AND FANTASTICAL IDEAS. 

1. Real Ideas are conformable to their Archetypes . — Besides 

what we have already nieiitioned concerning ide:.s, other con- 
siderations belong to them, in relereuce to things from whence 
they are taken, or which they may be supposed to represent : 
and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold distinc- 
tion : and are, / , /■/' 

First, either real or fantastical. ' ^ ^ 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or false. 

Fii’st, by real ideas,' I mean such ns have a foundation in 
nature ; such as have a conformity jwith the loal being and 
existon\^e of things, or with their archetypes. Fantastical or 
chimerical, I call such as iTave^io foundation in nature,^ nor 
have any conformity with fhat reality of l^eing to which they 
are tacitly referred as to their ‘aichetypes. It we examine 
the several sorts of ideas before mentioned, we shall find that, 

2. Simj)le Ideas all real. — First, Our simple ideas are all 
real, all agree to the reality of things : not that they are all 
of them the images or representations what does exist ; 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of 
bodies, hath been alMUly shoun. But, though w^hiteness 
and coldness are no more in snow than pain is ; yet those 
ideas of whiteness and coldness, pain, &c., being m us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker 
to produce us siHch sensations j they are f^al* ideas jn 

wtfereby we distinguish the qualities that are really in 
^ings/^hemselves. For these several appearances bein§f de- 
signed to be the mark whereby we are to know and distin- 
guish things which we Ifave to do with, our ideas do as well 
seiwe us to that purpose, and are as real distinguishing cha- 
^cters, whether they be only constant effects, or else exact 
rijsemblances of something in the things fehemselves ; the 
reality lying in that steady correspondence they have with 
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the distinct constitutions of real beings. But whether they 
answer to •those coilstitutions, as to causes or patterns, it* 
matters not ; it suffices that they are constantly produced by 
them. And thus our simple ideas are all real and true, be- 
cause they answer and agree to those powers of things ^hich 
produce them in our minds ; that being all that is requisite 
tc^ make them real, and not fictions at pleasure. For in 
simjde ideas (as has been shown) the mind is wholly coined 
to the operation of things upon it, and can make to itsmf no 
simple idea, more than what it has received. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Combinations. — Though 
the mind be wholly passive in respect of its simple ideas ; 
yet. I think, we may say it is not so in respect of its complex 
ideas : for those being combinations of simple ideas put to- 
gether, and united under one general name ; it is plain that 
the mind of man uses some kind of liberty in forming those 
com])lex ideas : how else comes it to i)a&s thiwt one man’s 
idea of gold, br justice, is different froim another’s, but because 
he has put in, or left out of his, some simjile iJea wliich the 
other has not f The question then is. Which of tlfe^c are 
real^and which baiely imagir^ry -combination s ? What col- 
lections agree to tlfe reality of things, and what not 1 And 
to this I say, that, 

4. Mixed Modes made of consistent Ideas are real.- Se- 
condly, Mixed modes and lelations having no other reality 
but what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing 
more required to '^l^s kind of ideas to make them real^ but 
that they be so franibd, that there be a possibility of existing 
conformable to them. These idqfls Wi^mselves, being arche-^ 
types, cannot differ from their archetypes, a^d so cannot be 
chimerical, unless any one will juinjile together in them in- 
consistent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the names of 
ajsnown la^^guage assigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his mind ^ould signify them to ofhcis, bare 
possibility of existing is not enough , they must hav^ a edff- 
formity to the ordinary signification of the name that is 
given them, that they may not be tliought •fantastical : as if 
a man would give the name of justic6 ta that idea which 
common use calls liberality. But this fantaiticalness relates 
more to propriety of sp^eck, th^i reality of ideas : for a mal^ 
to be undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider what is 
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fittest to be done, and to execute it steadily, is a mixed 
tffliode, or a complex idea of an action which jnay exist. 
But to be undisturbed in danger, without using one’s reason 
or industry, is what is also possible to be ; and so is as real 
an idea as the other. Though the first of these, having the 
name courage given to it, may, in respect of that name, bo 
aright or wrong idea, but the other, whiLt it has not, a 
common received name of any known language assigned to 
it, is not capable of any deformity, being made with no re- 
ference to anything but itself. 

5. Ideas of Substances are real token they agree with the 
Existence of Things — Thirdly, Our complex ideas of sub- 
stances being made all of them in reference to things existing 
without us, and intended to be representations of substances, 
as they really are, are no fuUher real, than as they are such 
combinations of simple ideas as are really united, and co exist 
in things witJiout us, On the contiary, those are fantastical 
which are made up of such collections of simple ideas as 
were really never united, never were found together in any 
substan.e; v.g., a rational creature,' consisting of a hoi*se’s 
head, joined to a body of shape, or such as the cen- 

taurs are described ; or, a body yellow, very malleable, fusible, 
and fixed, but lighter than common water : oi* an uniform, 
unorganized body, consisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, 
with perception and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether 
such substances as these can possibly exist or no, it is pro- 
bable we do not know : but be that as it v ill, these ideas of 
substances being made conformable to ^fio pattern existing 
that we know, and cgpsjsting of such collections of ideas as 
no substance oyer showed us united together, they ought to 
pass with us for barely iinaginary ; but much more are those 
complex ideas so, which contain in them any incoijsistency 
or contradiction of their paits. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

OF ADEQUATE^ AND INADEQUATE IDEAS. 

1. Adequate Ideas are such as 'perfectly represent their Arche- 
types . — Of our real ideas, some are adequate, and some are 
"il/cadequate. Those I call adqguatO) which pctfectly represent 
those archetypes which the nnnd supposes them taken from ; 
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which it intends them to stand for, and to which it refers 
them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are but a partial oi» 
incomplete representation of those archetypes to which they 
are referred. Upon which* account it is plain, 

2. Simple Ideas all adequate. — First, that all our jfimplo 
ideas are adequate. Because being nothing but the effects of 
cqj’tain powers in things, fitted and ordained by God td 
produce such sensations in us, they cannot but b^ cor- 
respondent and adequate to those powers : and we are sure 
they agree to the reality of things. For, if sugar produce in 
us the ideas which we call whiteness and sweetness, we are 
sure there is a power in sugar to produce those ideas in our 
minds, or else they could not have been produced by it. And 
so each sensation answering the power that operates on any 
of our senses, the idea so produced is a real idea, (and not a 
fiction of the mind, which has no power to produce any 
simple idea,) and cannot but be adequate, siiv^e it ought 
only to ans v»er that power : and so , all smi jde ideas are 
adequate. It is true, the things producing in ua these simple 
ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as^^ they 
were only the causes of them \ bui as if those ideas were i e.il 
bciri^s in them. For though fii^ bo caUed painful to tlie 
touch, whereby is signified tl^e power of j)roducing in us the 
idea of pain, yet it is denominated also light and hot , as if 
light and heat were really something in the tire more than a 
power to excite these ideas in us : and therefore are called 
qualities m or of fire. But these being nothing m ti^uth, 
but powers to excit^such ideas in us, I must in that sense be 
understood, when I speak of sec/>ndai^ qualities, as being, 
in things ; or of their ideas, as being the objects that excite 
them in us. Such ways of speakiry^, though accommodated 
to the vjilgar notions, without which one cannot be well 
undeiTStood, jjet truly signify nothing but those powers which 

Locke’s style ls offcn careless, ami sometimes tedious, ^ in tift 
prcseitt pai cigiajdi, wheie the word winch is seven t mes repea^d, very 
unnecessarily. The passage would read better as h)llows — I'hose I 
call adeejuate that perfectly represent the atchetype-T the mind supposes 
them to be taken froifl , which it intends theftn stand tor, and to 
which it refers them Inadetpiate idea.s arc .such as jyc hut a partial or 
incomplete rcprest^tation of those aichetypes On this account it v 
phnti,” Ac Thus, the leader wiTl pei*i^ivc, Jive out of the seven whichts 
aie got rid of, without any gieat injury to the sense. — L d. 
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are in things to excite certain sensations or ideas in ns : 
♦since were there no fit organs to receive the impressions 
fire makes on the sight and touch, nor a mind joined to 
those organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by those 
impressions from the fire or sun, there would yet be no more 
light or heat in the world, than there would be pain, if there 
Vere no sensible creature to feel it, though the sun should 
conty:iue just as it is now, and Mount ^Etna flame higher 
than ever it did.* Solidit}^ and extension, and the termi- 
nation ot it, figure, with motion and rest, whereof we have 
the ideas, would be really in the woild as they are, whether 
there were any sensible being to perceive them or no ; and 
therefore we have reason to look on those as the real modi- 
fications of matter, and such are the exciting causes of all 
our various sensations froni’ bodies. But this being an in- 
quiry not belonging to this place, I shall enter no further 
into it, but p^'occed to show what comjdex ideas are adequate, 
and what not. 

3. Modes are all nd/iqiiate — Secondly, our complex ideas of 
modes blung voluntary collections of Simple ideas, which the 
, mind puts together withou^j reference to any real archetypes, 
or standing patterrs oxistittg anywhere, ^re and cannot but 
be adequate ideas. Because they, not being intended for 
copies of things really existing, but for archetypes made by 
the mind to rank and denominate things by, cannot want 
anything : they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which +fie mind intended 
they should ; so that the mind acipiiescfe in them, and can 
find nothing wanting! -Tlt'is, by having the idea of a figure 
with thiee sides meeting at three angles, I have a complete 
idea, wheiein 1 ix'quire nothing else to make it perfect. That 
the mind is satisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
plain, 111 that it does not conceive that any ui dei ’standing 
hath 6r can have a more coihplete or perfect idea of that 
thing if signifies by the word triangle, supposing it to exist, 
than itself has in that complex idea of three sides and three 

* Beikeley, it will4)e sten, had after this but one step to make. If, 
liowevei, liirlit cause an alteration in the condition of the air, and fire 
•Vp alteration in the condition of Jxidies, those eSeits would still be 
produced, whether poi<"eived or not; 'and so theie would be light 
and heat, though no being existed to observe them. — E d. 
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angles; in fv^liich is contained all that is or can be essential 
to it, or n^eessaiy to complete it, wherever or however it * 
exists. But in our ideas of substances it is otherwise; for 
there, desiring to copy things as tht^ really do exist, and to 
represent to oui^elves that constitirtion on which all their 
jiropcities depend, wo perceive oui ideas attain not that 
jieidection we intend; we find they still want something* 
we should be glad were in them, and so ai’e all inadequate; 
but mixed modes and relations being aichctypes without 
j)atterns, and so having nothing to represent but themselves, 
cannot but be adequate, everything being so to itself Ho 
tliat at tiist }mt together the idea of danger perceived, 
absence of disoider fiom fe<ir, sedate consideiation of what 
was justly to be don(‘, and exeeutiiig tliat without distuib- 
ance, or being dt‘teried by the danger of it, laid cert.iiiily in 
his mind that complex ide;i made uj) ol that combination , 
and intending it to be nothing else but what is, ifoi to hav^e 
in it any other simple ideas but what >t liath, jt could not 
al-so but be an adecjuate idea and laying thif. up in his 
memory, with tTie name courage annexed to it, to Tignity 
to otheis, and denominate fioir# thence any action he sliould 
observe to agiee with it, had theieby a standard to nie.isuio 
and chmommate actions by, as they agreed to it. 1'his idea, 
thus made and laid up for a j>attcin, must necessarily be 
adequate, being leferred to notliing else but itself, nor made 
by any other original but the good IJting and will of liim 
that first made tin s>ombi nation 

4 Modes, i/i re/er^cG to settled Names, tnay he itiadeq'^iate 
— Indeed another coming alter, ancfin'c^nversation leaining 
fiom him the woid coinage, may make an idcjk, to which he 
gives the name courage, diifenuit fr^m what the first autJior 
applied it, to, and has m his mind when he uses it And in 
this c«;?0, if designs that his ideu- m^thiiLkin^ should be 
conformable to the otl^er s idea, dh the name he uses m s|?eak-^ 
mg is ^conformable in sound to his from whom he leaned it, 
his id^ may be very WTong and inadequate . because in this 
case, making tlie other man’s idea f^ic patfern of his idea 
in thinking, as the ofher man’s wmid orsRunil is the pattern 
of his in s[)CoVing, his idea is so far defective and inadequate, 
as it IS distant from ^ the ar^het^pe and pattern he refers it 
to and intends to expiess and signify by the name he uses 
VOL. L 2*l ' 
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'or it ; wliich name he would have to be a sign the other 
man’s idea, (to which, in its proper u!^e, it is primarily an- 
uexed,) and of his ojv’n, as agreeing to it; to which if his 
own does not exactly correspond, it is faulty and inadequate. 

5. ‘Therefore these complex ideas of modes, when they are 
referred by the mind, and intended to correspond to the 
ideas in the mind of some other intelligent being, expres^ied 
by the names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadequate ; because they agree not to that which 
the mind designs to be their archetype and pattern: lu 
which respect only any idea of modes can be wrong, im- 
perfect, or inadequate. And on this account our ideas of 
mixed modes are the most hable to be faulty of any other ; but 
this refers more to proper speaking than knowing right. 

6. Ideas of Substances^ 'as refen'ed to real Essences ^ not 

adequate, — Thirdly, what ideas we have of substances, I have 
above shown. Now, those ideas have in the mind a double 
reference: Sometimes they are referred to a supposed 

real essence'' of each species of things. 2. Sometimes they 
aie oiYly designed to be pictures aifd representations m the 
mind of things that do oxisfi-by ideas of those qualities that 
arc discoverable m them.* In both whioh ways, these Sbpies 
of those oiiginals and archetypes are imperfect and inade- 
quate. 

First, it is usual for men to make the names of substances 
stand for things, as supposed to have certain real essences, 
whereby they are of this or that specie^; and names stand- 
ing for nothing but the ideas that arC m men’s minds, they 
must constantly refei* their ideas to such real essences, as to 
their archetypes. That men (especially such as have been 
bred up in the learning^ taught in this part of the world) do 
su])pose ^certain specific essences of substances, 'yvdiich each 
individual in its several kinds is made confojrmgiblc -to and 
parthkes of; is so far front needing Jiroof, that it wilt be 
thought strange if any one should do otherwise. And thus 
they ordinarily apply the s})ecific names they rank paiticu- 
lar substances'' under ^ to things, as distinguished by sinh 
specific real es!iencl‘S. Who is there altmost, who would not 
take it amissfif it should be doubted whether he called him- 
self a man, with any other meaning thanks having the ii ul 
essence of a man? And yet, if you demand what those real 
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essences ai^, ifc is plain men are ignorant, and know them 
not. From whence* it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds being referred to real essences, as to archetypes 
which are unknown, must be so far from being ade(j[uate, 
that they cannot be supposed to be any representation of 
them at all. The complex ideas we have of substances are,, 
as* it has been shown, certain collections of simple ideas that 
have been observed or supposed constantly to exist together. 
But such a complex idea cannot be the real essence of any 
substance; for then the properties wo discover in that body 
would depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connexion with it be known ; as all 
properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as they are 
discoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 
lines, including a s})ace. But it is plain, that, in our com- 
plex ideas of substances, are not contained such ideas, on 
which ail the other qualities that are to bo found In them do 
depend The ^common idea men have «of iron, 4S a body of 
a certain colour, weight, and hardness; and a pi’bjier^ that 
they look on al belon^ng to it, is mallcabloncss. Bulf yet 
this property has no necessar^i connexion with that com- 
plex *fdea, or any ]^rt of it , amf there * no more reason 
to think that malleableness depends on that colour, weight, 
and hardness, than that colour or that weight dojiends on its 
malleableness. And yet, though we know nothing of these 
real essences, there is nothing more uidinary, than that 
men should attribuli^ the soits of things to such essences. 
The pai*ticular parcel^ matter which makes the ring I have 
on my finger is forwardly by mo&|^*mm«supposcd to have a 
real essence, whereby it is gold, and from whenct those quali- 
ties flow which I lind in it, viz, its^eculiar colour, weight, 
hardness, fusibility, fixedness, and change of colony ii})on a 
slight-ifmclj 0 ^ mercury, <fec. This esserft;e, froi^ which all 
thesf properties flow, when I fnquire into it and search 
after it^ 1 plainly perceive I cannot discover; the fu^^hest 
I can gfl is, only to piesume that, it being nothing but body, 
its real essence or internal constituffioii, on which these 
qualities depend, can^be nothing but th% figure, size, and 
connexion of its solid parts; of neither of which having any 
distinct perception at all, cdi 4 I have any idea of its essence, 
which is the cause that it has that particular shining vel 

2 
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owness, a greater weight than anything I know of the same 
julk, and a fitness to have its colour changeal by the touch 
3 f quicksilver. If any one will say, that the real essence 
and internal constitution on which these properties de]>end, 
is not the figure, size, and arrangement or connexion of its 
solid parts, hut something else, called its particular form, 
I am fui*ther from having any idea of its real essence t}»n 
I v/as before ; for 1 have an idea of figure, size, and situation 
of solid parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, size, or ])uttmg together of parts, whereby the quali- 
ties above mentioned are produced, which qualities I find 
in that jiarticular pai'cel of matter that is on my finger, and 
not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen 
I write with. But, when I am told that something besides 
the figure, size, and posture of the solid parts of that body 
IS its essence, vsome thing called substantial form, of that I 
confess I have no idea at all, but only of the sound form, 
which is f^r enough from an idea of its real S^ssence or con- 
stitutirm The like ignoiance as have of the real essence 
of tiiis particular substance, 1 have also of the real essence 
of all other natural ones, "of v. hich essences I confess I have no 
distinct ideas at'all; and, I am apt to s^qipose, others, when 
they examine their own knowledge, will find m themselves, 
in this one jioint, the same soit of iguoiance 

7, Kow, then, when men a}>ply to this particular parcel 
of matter on my finger a general name already in use, and 
detiomiiiate it gold, do they not ordiuari'y, or aie they not un- 
derstood to give it that name as belonging to a particular 
species of bodies, hav^ing a real internal essence, by h.iviiiLj 
of wliicli esb'eucc this jiaiticular substance comes to be <»t 
that sjiccies, and to k* called by that name? If it be su, 
as it is< plain it is, the name by which things are marked 
as feaviiig. that essence must be referred prum^nlyHo, that 
essence, and consequently the idea to which that naifle i? 
givefi must be referred also to that essence, and be intended 
to represent Which essence, since they who so* use the 
names know not, theh’ ideas of substances must be all inade- 
quate in tbat^ respect, as not coiitaiiiing in them that real 
essence which the mind intends they should. 

8. Ideas of Substances, Us Oollectiom oftlieir Qualities, arc 
all inadequate. — Secondly, those who, neglecting that useles^^ 
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Buppositiou,* of unknown reai essences; whereby they are 
distinguished, endeaVour to copy the substances that exist 
in the world, by putting together the ideas of those sensible 
qualities which are found co-existing in them, though they 
come much nearer a likeness of them than those wlio ima- 
gine they know not what real specific es.'^eiices, yet they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of those substances 
they would thus copy into their minds ; nor do those Oi»pies 
exactly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes Because those qualities and jiowers of sub- 
stances whereof we make their complex ideas are so many 
and various, that no man’s complex idea contains them all. 
That our abstract ideas of substances do not cont.im in them 
11 the simple ideas that are united in the things themselves, 
b IS evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex 
clea of any substance all the sim}dc ideas they do know to 
xist in it. Because endeavouring to midee the ifigiiifK ation 
>f their namej^as clear and as little cumJiersome 41s tliey can, 
;hey make their sjiecific ideas of the sorts of substance, for 
jhc most part, *of a fe^ of those simjilc id(‘as whiclTaifo to 
36 found in them, but these iiavicig no original precedency 
3r rifht to be put 4 n, and make tlte specific nh^a, more than 
othem that are left out, it is plain that both these w.iys oiir 
ideas of substances are deficient and luadeipiate. The simple 
ideas whereof we make our comjilex ones of substances are 
all of them (bating only the ligur(‘ and hulk of some sorts) 
powers, which beni|r relations to other suhstanoes, we «an 
never be sure that^c know all the ]>owei*s that are 111 any 
one body, till we have tried what ^‘liangys it is fitted to guo 
to or leceive from other substances in their, sevcial ways 
of application: which being imposs^JJe to ho tiied iqxm any 
one body, .much less upon all, it is im])ossible we shmiM have 
adeqp&tn nJea^ of any substance made 1^3 of a collection of 
all Its properties. 

Ho\yever usel^’ss the supposition may be, we must yet make it” For 
there is something m bodies which charactenzes their ]jariicular form of 
existence, and constitute.s the difference ]>c^wccii tfTeni and all other 
bodiea , and this wo may as well denomm.ite a ¥ re.J essence,” as any- 
thing else It IS impossible to determine what it is tlij^it constitutes the 
essence of man’s b^ng, hut this does not stifle m us the convirtion 
th it our nature reposes on^a basis ^ecuRar to itself, and so .ilso of every- 
thmg else that exLsts. — E d 
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9. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of that^ sort of snl)* 
stance we denote by the word gold, coilld not rationally take 
the bulk and figure he observed in that lump to depend on 
its real essence or internal constitution. Therefore those 
neve^ went into his idea of that species of body; but its 
peculiar colour, perhaps, and weight, were the first he ab- 
stracted from it, to make the complex idea of that species. 
Wlv3h both are but powers; the one to affect our eyes after 
such a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yel- 
low ; and the other to force upwards any other body of equal 
bulk, they being put into a pair of equal scales, one against 
another. Another perhaps added to these the ideas of fusi- 
bility and fixedness, two other passive powers, in relation to 
the operation of fire upon it ; another, its ductility and solu- 
bility in aq. regia, two other powers relating to the operation 
of other bodies in changing its outward figure, or separa- 
tion of it <:nto insensible parts. These or part of these put 
together, U!;^ually make the complex idea in tnen’s minds of 

• that sort of "body we call gold. 

10. "But no one who hath considered the properties of 
bodies in general, or th^s SQji't in particular, can doubt that 
this called gold /has infinite other properties not contjlined 
in that complex idea. Borne who have examined this species 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times ;is 
many properties in gold, all of them as inseparable from its 
internal constitution, as its colour or weight ; and it is pro- 
bable, if any one knew all the projierti^s that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there wou|if be an hundred times 
as many ideas go ^to, the cortiplex idea of gold, as any one 
man yet has^in his; an^ yet perhaps that not be the thou- 
sandth part of what i^ to be discovered in it. The changes 
which that one body is apt to receive and make in other 
bodies, upon a due application, exceeding farauot only^hat 
we know, out what we are Upt to imapne. Which will^ot 
appe^" so much a paradox to any one who will but consider 
how far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 
no very compdand figure, a triangle ; though it be no small 
number that are aheady by mathematicians discovered of it. 

11. Ideas of SubstcmceSy as Collectiom of their Qualities^ are 
all inadequate. — So that aV, ouj complex ideas of substances 
are imperfect and inadequate; which would be so also m 
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niathema^ical figures, if we "^vere to have our complex ideas 
of them,* only by collecting their properties in reference tio 
other figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our ideas 
be of an ellipsis, if* we had no other idea of it, but some few 
of its properties! Whereas, having in our plain «lca the 
whole essence of that figure, we from thence discover those 
properties, and demonstratively see how they flow, and v/vo 
inseparable from it. 

12 iSimple Ideas^ t/cruTra, and adequate — Thus the mind * 
has three sorts of abstract ideas or nominal essences * 

First, simple ideas, which are tKTVTza, or copies, but yet 
certainly adequate, because, being intended to express nothing 
but the power in things to produce in the mind such a sen- 
sation, that sensation, when it is produced, cannot but be 
the effect of that power. Soothe pajaa I write on, having 
the power in the light (I speak according to the common 
notion of light) to produce m men the sensiition whicli I 
call white, ^t cannot but be the effect of such a power in 
something without the mind, since the rniivl has not the 
power to pr<5duce aAy siith idea in itself, and be«i.g meant 
for nothing else but the eflj 3 ct ^if such a powei, that simple 
idta IS real and* adequate, the* sensation of white, m my 
mind, being the effect of that power which is m the pajior 
to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that power, or el^e 
that power would produce a different idea. 

13. Ideas of Substances are tKrvTra, inadequate, — Hecondly, 
the complex ide^g of substances are ectypes, co])ies too, but 
not perfect ones, mot adequate : which is very evident to the 
mind, in that it plainly pci*ceiv<is,',tljat, whattiver collection 
of simple ideas it makes of any substance that exists, it 
cannot be sure that it exactly answei’s all that aie in tliat^ 
substaqce, since, not having tri^d all the opeiations of all 
other si^bstances upon it, and found #all the alterations it 
^ould receive from, or cans# in, other subst{<tices, ik cannot 
have an exact adeqliate collection of all its active ai^l pas^ve 
capacities; and so not have an adequate complex idea of the 
powers of any substance existing, ♦and its^ relations, which is 
that sort of compkx idea of substancaiB w§ have. And alter 
all, if we would have, and actually had, in ^ur comjilex idea, 
an exact colltfction of alj th^ .secondary qualities or ]>owei’S' 
of any substance, Ve should not yet thereby have an icfea 
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of the essence of that thing. F^r, since the powers o^ qualities 
that are observable by us, are not the real essenoe of that 
substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 
whatsoever of these qualities cannot be the real essence of 
that thing. Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of substances 
are not adequate, are not what the mind intends them to be. 
Besides/ a man has no idea of substance in general, nor knowij 
what sjjbstance is, in itself. 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are Archetypes y a'nd ca/n- 
not hut he adequate. — Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and 
relations are originals, and archetypes; are not copies, nor 
made after the pattern of any real existence, to which the 
mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to aiiswer. 
These being such collections of simple ideas, that the mind 
itself puts together, and such collections, that each of them 
contains in it precisely all that the mind intends that it 
should, they ?^re ai’chetypes and essences of modes that may 
exist; and so are designed only for, and belong only to, such 
modes as, when they do exist, have an exact conformity with 
those qpm-plex ideas. The ideas, theyefore, of modes and 
relations cannot but be adcq^iate^ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

OF TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS. 

1, Truth and Falsehood properly hetom^to Propositions . — 
Though truth and falsehood belong, in propriety of speech, 
only to propositions; yet iddas are oftentimes termed true or 
false (as what words are there that are not used with great 
latitude, and with some deflation from their strict and proper 
significations ]) Though I think, that, when ideas tliem- 
selves a;;e terit.ed true or falser there is still some ^ci-et 04> 
taeit proposition, which is the foundation’ of that denomina- 
tion; as* we shall see if we examine the particular occasions 
wherein they coma to be^ called true or false ; in all which 
we shall find some kind of affirmation or negation, which is 
the reason of that denomination. For our ideas, being 
'nothing but bai'e appearances^ or perceptions in our minds, 
cannot properly and simply m themselves be said to be true 
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or falsf, no more than a smgi^name of anj^ thing can be said 
to be tnie»or fake. • 

2. Meta/physicdl Truth contains a tacit Proposition. — In- 
deed both ideas and words may be said to be true m a mefi- 
physical sense of the word truth, as all other things tkit any 
way exist are said to be true, i. e., really to be sucli as they 
eiQst. Though in things called true, even in that sens^, 
there is perhaps a secret reference to our ideas, looke^ upon 
as the standards of that truth, which amounts to a mental 
proposition, though it be usually not taken notice of 

3. No Idea, as an Appea/rance in the Mind, true or false . — 
But it is not in that metaphysical sense of truth which we 
inquire here, when we examine whether our ideas are capable 
of being true or false, but in the more ordinary acceptation 
of those words, and so I say rtiat the ideas in our minds, 
being only so many perceptions or ap[)earances there, none 
of them are -false, the idea of a centaur h.iving no more 
filsehood in »it when it appears m oui; minds, tlian the name 
centaur has falsehood in it when it is pronounced by our 
mouths or wrftteu ort* paper. For truth or lakeli^od lying 
always in some affirmation or^ negation, mental or veibal, our 
ideas are not ca|*ible, any of tliem, ol being false, till the, 
mind passes some judgment on them j that is, affirms or denies 
something of them. 

4. Ideas referred to anything may he true or false. — When- 
ever the mind refers any of its idctis to anything extraneous 
to them, they ar^ then capable to be called true or false ; 
because the mind, m such a reference, makes a tacif snp- 
}X)sition of their conformity to •fl^t^ thing; which siqipo- 
sition, as it happens to be true or false, so the^idciis themselve4 
come to be denominated The most usual crises wherein this 
ha])pen§, are these following : 

^ 5. • Often Men's Ideas, real Existence, and si^posed real 
Essences, are what Alen usvaHy refer their I dms ^o^-First, 
when the mind supposes any idea it has conformab^ to f^iat 
in other men’s minds, called by the same common name; 
V. g., when the mind intends or jiidgcs lis ideas of justice, 
temperance, religion, to be the same #wit|j what other meii 
give those names to. , 

Secondly, when the mii^d sijpposes any laea it has in itself, 
to be coniormablc*to some re^ existence. Thus the two 
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ideas of a man and a^ centau^, supposed to be tl]e ideas of 
ceal substances, are tbe one true and the *otber cfalse ; the 
one having a conformity to what has really existed, the 
other not. 

Thiidly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
real constitution and essence of anything, whereon all its 
l^roperties depend ; and thus the greatest part, if not all oiyr 
ideas ^ substances, are false. 

6 . The Cause of such References . — These suppositions the 
mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its own ideas. 
But yet, if we will examine it, we shall find it is chiefly, if 
not only, concerning its abstract complex ideas. For the 
natural tendency of the mind being towards knowledge ; and 
finding that, if it should proceed by and dwell upon only 
particular things, its progr^fss would be very slow, and its 
work endless; therefore, to shorten its way to knowledge, 
and make e^ch perception more comprehensive; the first 
thing it does, as the foundation of the easier enlarging its 
knowledge, either by contemplation of the things themselves 
that it viould know, or conference wihh others about them, 
is to ^)ind them into buncjles, and rank them so into sorts, 
that what knowledge it gets ol any of them it may thert;by 
with assurance extend to all of .that sort, and so advance by 
larger steps in that which is its great business, knowledge. 
This, as I have elsewhere shown, is the reason why we collect 
things under comprehensive ideas, with names annexed to 
them, into genera and species, i. e., into kiijjls and sorts. 

7. If, therefore, we will warily attend to the motions of 

the mind, and observe course it nsually takes in it^ 

way to knowledge; wo shall, I think, find that the mmd 
having got an idea which it thinks it may have use of either 
in contemplation or discoTlrse, the first thing it does is to 
abstract it, *and then get a name to it, and so lay jt up 'in i^-s 

[ storehouse, thv memory, as coitaimng the essence of a sort 
ofHhingji, of which that name is alwa 3 ^s to be the maik. 
Hence it is that we may often observe, that, when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he presently 
asks what it is, ijaeaving by that inquiry nothmg but the 
name. As if th^ name carried with it the knowledge of the 
•species, or the essence of it ; yhereof it is indi;ed used as the 
mark, and is generally supposed annexed to it* 
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{Jaiise of such Reference. — But* this abstract idea being 
Bomethiag in Abe* mind between the thing that exists, aJid 
the name that is given to it ; it is in our ideas that both the 
rightness of our knowledge, and the propriety and intelligible.^ 
ness of our speaking, consists. And hence it is that»men are 
so forward to suppose that the abstract ideas they have in 
.their minds are such as agree to the things existing without 
them, to which they are referred ; and are the sam|j also to 
which the names they give them do by the use and propriety 
of that language belong. For without this double conformity 
of their ideas, they find they should both think amiss of 
tilings in themselves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
others. 

9. Simple Ideas may he fdse in Reference to others of the 
same Name^ hut are least liab^ to he so — Firat, then, I say, 
that when the truth of our ideas is judged of by tlie con- 
formity they have to the iejeas which other jnen have, and 
commonly isignify by the same nanje, they may be any of 
them false. But yet simple ideas are least of all liable to be 
so mistaken' becauife a man by his senses, and ^v^ry day’s 
observation, may easily satijiy Ijimself what the simi)le ideas 
aVe, which their^cveral names ^at are ^n common use stand* 
lor ; they being but few in* number, and such as, if he doubts 
or mistakes in, he may easily rectify by the objects they are 
to be found in. Therefore it is seldom that any one mistakes 
in his names of simple ideas, or applies the name red to the^ 
idea green, or name sweet to the idea bitter; much less 
are men apt to confound the names of ideas belonging to 
different senses, anil call a colojrt^y the name of a taste, ckc.f 
whereby it is evident that the* simple ide^ they call by any 
name are commonly the same rhat others have and mean 
when they use the same names. 

10. Jd^as of mixed Modes most lyihle to he^ false in this 
Sense — Complex ideas are much more liabl# to be false iiu 
this respect; and* the complex ideas of mixed m^des, Auch 
meft'e than those of substances; because in substances (espe- 
cially those which the common •and unborrowed names of 
any language are applied to) some jem^rkable sensible qua- 
lities, serving ordinarily to distinguish ^ne sort from an- 
other, easily preserve thpse ^ho take any care in the use of 
their words, fronf applying them to sorts, of substances to 
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which they do not at all belong. But in mixed niodc|B we 
afe much more uncertain, it being not ao*ea.‘^’^ to d<>‘t ermine 
of several actions, whether they are to be called justice or 
cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And so in referring our 
ideas to^ those of other men, called by the same names, oui-s 
may be false; and the idea in our minds, which we express 
by^the word justice, may perhaps be that which ought to* 
have anther name. 

11. Or at least to he thought false — But whether or no our 

ideas of mixed modes are more liable than any sort to be 
different from those of other men, which aic^ maikcd by the 
same names, i;his at least is certain, that this soit ot falsehood 
is much more fanubarly attributed to our ideas of mixed 
modes than to any other- When a man is thought to have a 
false idea of justice, or gratithde, or glory, it is for no other 
reason, but that his agrees not with tlie ideas winch each of 
those names art^ the signs of in other men. » 

12. And uhy, — The, reason whereof seems mo to be 
this: that the abstract ideas of mixed modes being men’s 
voluntavy «ombinations of such a prccisd>^ collcctibn ot simple 
ideas, and so the essence of paclj species being made by men 
^alone, whereof we h%ve no ether sensible standard existing 
anywhere but the name itself, or the definition ot that name , 
we having nothing else to refer these our ideas of mixed 
modes to as a standard to which we would conform them, 

, but the ideas of those who are thought to use those names in 
their most proper significations; and, so as Qiir ideas conform 
or differ from them, they pass for time or/alse.* And thus 
'jiiuch concerning the l^mjblif^and falsehood of our ideas, m 
reference to their names. 

13. As refei'rcd to real Existences^ nom of our Ideas can he 
but those of Substances.— SacomWjj as to the tiu^h and 

falsehood of^ur ideas,iin reference to the I'eal ei5ist;ence of 

‘things; when tJhat is made the standard of their truth, uone^' 

♦ •- 

' And tnu3 m.ty we account for most of the disputes and controversies 
that perjdex mankind. , Where there is no natural stand ird, each indi- 
vidual t^itly seta up a sUndard for himself, which agrees with that of 
other men exactly in proportion as his organization and haluts resemble 
theirs, and no furth^. Nevertheless, this evil is irremediable, arising 
Out of the constitution of human nature, and only to*' be modit.ed by 
creating m the mind an artificial standard 6y educatwion. — K d. 
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of tl^in .can be tenx^d fals^, but only oui’ complex ideas of 
hubstancm < * 

14. simple Ideas in this Sense not false, and why — 
First, our sim})le ideas being barely such perceptions as God 
has fitted u.s to receive, and given power to exteinai objects 
to produce in us by established laws and ways, suitable to 
4iis WLsdom and goodness, though incomprehensible to ns, 
their tnith consists m nothing else but m such a{)|^'aiances 
as are produced in us, and must be suitable to those powers 
he has placed in external objects, or else they could not be 
])roduced in us, and thus answering tliose jjowers, they aie 
what they should be, tiuc ide.as. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falsehood, if the mind (ius in most men 
I believe it do('s) judges these ideas to be in the things them- 
selves For God 111 his wisdoift having set them a.s marks of 
distinction in things, wheieby we may be able to di.scein one 
thing from tinother, and so choo.so any of tlu'^n for oui* uses 
as we have Occasion; it alteis not tlje nature of our simple 
idea, whether we tliink that* the idea of blue/bc in the violet 
itself, or in our mim^only, and only the power ot jn educing 
it^by the b'xtuie of its pui^s, i ^‘fleeting the j)articles of light 
alter a ceitain iflanner, to be ia^ the viplet itself. For tht^jb 
texture in the object, by •a regular and constant operation 
producing llie ‘^ame idc'a of blue in us, it selves us to distiB- 
gui.di by our eyes that from anv (»ther thing, whether tliat 
distinguishing mark, as it is really in the \iolet, be only 
peculiar ti^xture^cjf parts, or else that very colour, the idea 
whereof (which is jn us) is the exact lesernblance. And it 
is equally from tnat a] )] learnyvC^ tq be denominated blin^ 
whether it be that real colour, or only a jieculiar t^-xture ^n 
it, that causes in us that idea-^.since the name, hine, notes 
propel ly notlniig but that mark of distinction that is in a 
•violet, tlncernible only by our eyes, whatever ft consists in, 
that being beyoi^d our capacities distmctlj^ to know, an«l 
perhaps would be of les.s use to ils, if we had ^cultifcs to 
discern. 

15. Though one Mans Idea (f dUne shndd he dijf rent from 
Amtheds — ^Mvi^ov vould it cany ^nyjiinjaitation of false- 
hood to our simjde ideas, if by the diflereyt .structure of our 
organs it wtu’e sqordeigd, irfiat the same object should j>ro- 
duce in several mcu’b minds different ideas at the same tiine,| 
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V. g., if the idea that a violet produced in one maai s anind 
hj hia eyes were the same that a marigold produced in 
another man’s, and vice versL For, since this could never 
be known, because one man’s mind could not pass into an- 
other man’s body, to perceive what appearances were pro- 
duce(f by those organs, neither the ideas hereby, nor the 
names, would be at all confounded, or any falsehood be iru 
either; Jfor all things that had the texture of a violet, pro- 
ducing constantly the idea that he called blue, and those 
which had the texture of a marigold, producing constantly 
the idea which he as constantly called yellow; whatever 
those appearances were in his mind, he would be able as 
regularly to distinguish things for his use by those appear- 
ances, and understaiid and signify those distinctions marked 
by the names blue and yellow; as if the appearances or ideas 
in his mind received from those two flowers were exactly the 
same with the , ideas in other men’s minds. I am neverthe- 
less very apt to think that the sensible ideas produced by 
any object in deferent men’s minds, are most commonly very 
near and undiscernibly alike. For whiih opinion, I think, 
there m'lght be many reason^ ofiered ; but that being besides 
♦.ijiy present business, I sh%ll not trouble may reader with 
Aem, but only mind him,* that the contrary supposition, if 
it could be proved, is of little use, either for the improvement 
of our knowledge, or conveniency of hfe, and so we need not 
trouble ourselves to examine it. 

16 . First, simple Ideas in this Sense not false, and why . — 
From what has been said concerning our simple ideas, I think 
it evident that our simp^e’Jitiwas can none of them be false in 
rt^pect of things existing without us. For the truth of these 
appearances or perceptions in our minds consisting, as has 
been said, only in their beSfhg answerable to the powers in 
external objects to produce by our senses such appearances.. 
<in us, and eachtof them being iit the mind such as it is, suit- 
able‘i-0 thj power that produced it, and wliich alone it repre- 
sents, it cannot upon that account, or as referred to sudh a 
pattern, be false -Blue and yellow, bitter or sweet, can 
never be false ideas those perceptions in tke mind are just 
such as they are i^ere. answermg the powers appointed by 

That is, desire him to olJserve.— Ed. 
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God Ap produce them^and s'tA are trlily what they ai’e, and 
are intended to-be.. Indeed the names may be misapplied) 
but that in this respect makes no falsehood in the ideas; as 
if a man ignorant m the English tongue should call purple 
scarlet. 

17. Secondly^ Modes not false — Secondly, neither can' our 
cpmplex ideas of modes, m reference to the essence of an)*- 
thmg really existing, be false; because whatever qgmplex 
idea I have of any mode, it hath no refeience to any pattern 
existing, and made by nature; it is not supposed to contain 
in it any other ideas than what it hath ; nor to represent 
anything but such a complication of ideas as it does. Thus, 
when I have the idea of such an action of a man who for- 
bears to afford himself such meat, drink, and clothing, and 
other conveniences of life, as Ias riches and estate will be 
sufficient to sup])ly and his station requires, I have no false 
idea, but suth an one as represents an actioij, either as I 
find or ima_ 2 ^ne it, and so is capable of neither truth nor 
falsehood. But wheti I give the name frngalij^ or virtue to 
this action, tlftm it n|ay be called a false idea, if ^hereby it 
be supposed to agree with that idea to which, m propriety oi 
S})e5ch, the name frugality doth lielong, or to be conformable 
to that law which is the standard of virtue and vice. 

18. Thirdly j Ideas of Substances when false. — Thirdly, our 
complex ideas of substances, being all referred to patterns 
in tlungs themselves, may be false. That they are all false, 
when looked upon as the repres**ntatious of the unknown 
essences of things, is so evident, that there needs nothing to 
be said of it. I slall thereforo^p?ss over that chimerical 
supposition, and consider them as collections of simple ideas* 
in the mmd taken from combinations ot ‘simple ideas ex- 
isting togetlier constantly in thiJfgs, of which patterns they 
a^re the supposed copies . and in thi^ refercncc^^ot them to 
file existence of things, they gire false ideas, k Wl^^n they 
put together simpfb ideas, Avhich m the real exi^tencc^of 
things have no imion, as when to the shape and .size that 
exLst together in a horse, is joined^in the«flame complex idea 
the power of barking like a dog : whi^ three ideas, however- 
put together into one in the mind, were^ never united in 
natuie, and tins, therefore, ^ay be called a false idea of a 
horse. 2. Ideas of subst^ces are, m this resi>ect, alsc fal^, 
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when from any collection of simpfit ideas that do j^lways 
•i'axist together, there is separated, by a- direct negation, any 
other simple idea which is constantly joined with them. 
Thus, if to extension, solidity, fusibility, the peculiar weighti- 
nesf^ afnd yellow colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts 
the negation of a greater degree of fixedness than is in lead 
«r copiier, he may be said to have a false complex idea, 
well ajji when he joins to those other simple ones the idea of 
perfect absolute fixedness. For either way, the comjilex 
idea of gold being made up of such simple ones as have no 
union in nature, may be termed fiilse. But if ho leaA'e out 
of this his complex idea, that of fixedness quite, without 
cither actually joining to, or separating of it trom the rest 
in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inadequate 
and imperfect idea, rather ' than a false one ; since, though 
it contains not all the simple ideas that are united m nature, 
yet it puts ngne together but what do really exi^^t togetlier. 

10. Tmth or Ftdselwod alivays supposes A^rmatioii or 
• Negation — Tbough, in compliance with the ordinary way 
of spcakkig, I have shown in what csense and u])on what 
ground our ideas may be sometimes called true or false ; yet 
if wo will look a , little u?aror into the matter, in all cVises 
where any idea is called true or false, it is trom some judg- 
ment that the mind makes, or is supposed to make, that is 
tine or faLe. For truth or falsehood, being never without 
some affirmation or negation, express or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where signs are joined or separated, according 
to the agreement or disagreement of tfie things they stand 
for. The signs wo chi(?ll|^ use are either ideas or words, 
wherewith we make either mental or verbal propositions. 
Truth lies in so joining or scpaiating these representatives, 
as the things they stand ^for do in themselves agree or dis- 
agree, and^talsehood^in the contrary, as shall be m^oro folly 
shown LerealK'r. • 

LO. lijem in themselves neither true nor false . — Any idea, 
then, which we have m our minds, whether conformable or 
not to the existence of tilings, or to any idea in the minds 
of other men, cannot projieily for this aWnc be called false. 
For these representations, if they have nothing in them but 
what is really existmg in things without, cannot be thought 
lalse, being exact representations of sorbet bin g : nor yet if 
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they ^avc anything ly them%differihg from the reality of 
things, cajx they prepcVly be said to be false representations* 
or ideas of things they do not represent. But the mistake 
and falsehood is : 

21. But are false^l. When judged agreeable ^ 

Mans Idea^ without being 50 .— Jirst, when the mind having 
ajiy idea, it judges and concludes it the same that is in othef 
men’s minds, signified by the same name ; or that it^s con- 
formable to the ordinary received signification or definition of 
that word, when indeed it is not; which is the most usual mis- 
take in mixed modes, though other ideas also are liable to it. 

22. Secondly^ When judged to agree to real Exvit€nce,wh^ 

they do not. — 2. When it having a complex idea made up of 
such a collection of simple ones as nature never puts toge- 
ther, it judges it to agree to if sjiecies of creatures really 
existing : as when it joins the weight of tin to the colour, 
fusibility, and fixedness of gold. . 

23. Thirdly, When judged adequate^ wUItout being so. — 

3, When in its comifiex idea it has united a ccjftain number 
.of simple idea* that d» really exist together in sonie sort of 
creatures, but has also left out othei-s as much inseparable, it 
iudjtes this to be a. perfect coSipletjj iflea of a sort of thinp 
which really it is not; v. g., .having joined the ideas of sub- ^ 
stance, yellow, malleable, most heavy, and fusible, it takes 
that complex idea to be the complete idea of gold, when yet 
its peculiar fixedness and solubility in aqua regia are as in- 
separable from those other ideas or qualities of that body as 
they are one from another. 

24. FowMy, WlJk judged to vtpifsent th^ real Essence.— 

4. The mistake is yet greater, when I judge that this complex 
idea contains in it the real essence ot any body cxistog, 
when at least it contains but soflfe few of those properties 
which • fiow from its real essence, and /lonstitutiem 1 say 
Ofily some few of those propeiiies; for those pr#perti«s con- 
sisting mostly in tlfe active and passive powers i^ has 4n 
reference to other things, all that are vulgarly known of any 
one body, of which the complex id^a of that kind of things 

kis usually made, ai* but a very few, ij;i comparison of what 
a man that has several ways tried and exanuned it knows o 
ihat one sort oft things; and that the most expert man 
knows are but a ftfw, in comparison of what are reallj li 

VOL. L ^ “ 
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that body, and depend on tLs iuti^^nal or essentiaJi con- 
*stitution. The essence of a triangk lies -in a. very little 
compass, consists in a very few ideas : three lines including 
a space make up that essence; but the properties that flow 
frorp tliis essence are more than can be easily known or 
enumerated. So I imagine^ it is in substances their real 
essences lie in a little compass, though the properties flowing 
from that internal constitution are endless. 

25. Ideas^ when false . — To conclude, a man having no 
notion of anything without him, but by the idea ho iia^o^ 
it in his mind,, (which idea he has a power to call by what 
name he pleases,) ho may indeed make an idea neither answer- 
ing the reason of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly 
signified by other people’s words; but cannot make a wrong 
or false idea of a thing whidb is no otherwise known to him 
but by the idea he has of it; v. g., when I frame an idea of 
the legs, arm^, and body of a man, and join to^this a horse’s 
head and neck, I do not make a false idea,, of anything, 

’ because it represents nothing without * 1110 ; but when I call 
it a ^nan or Tartar, and imagine it A-o reprcocnt some real 
leing without me, or to be the same idea that others call by 
;he same name, in eithej^of these cases may err. And 
apon this account it is that it comes to be termed a false 
idea ; though indeed the falsehood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental proposition wherein a conformity and re- 
semblance is attributed to it which it has not. But yet, 
if having framed such an idea in my mmd, without thinking 
either that existence, or the name man or Tartar belongs to 
it, I will call it man Tartar, I icIaj be justly thought 
fantastical in the naming, but not erroneous in my judg- 
ment, nor the idea any way false. 

26. More properly to he' called right or wrong . — Upon the 
whole matter, I think that our ideas, as they are considered 
by the^ min^., either in reference to the proper si^ificaticn 
of theip names, or in reference to the reality of things, 
may very fitly be called right or wrong ideas, according as 
they agree or dicagree to those patterns to which they arc 
referred. But if any one had rather calj them true or false 
it is fit he use a liberty, which every one has, to call thing 
by those names he thinks ^est; though, /in propriety o 
speech, truth or falsehood will, I think, scarce agree to then 
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but ^ they some way*or other virtually contain in them 
some fneiiial proposiiioi\. The ideas that are in a man’s mind^ 
simply considered, cannot bo wrong, unless complex ones, 
wherein inconsistent parts are jumbled together. All other 
ideas are in themselves right, and the knowledge aboift (Jicm 
right and true knowledge ; but when we come to refer them 
to anything, as to their patterns and archetypes, then they 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they disagree wi^h such 
archetypes. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

1. Something unreasonable in most lien ^ — There is scarce 
any one that does not observe something that seems odd to 

• Mr Dugald Stewart, a writer by no nicana tliKpo'lbd to Rj)eak in 
oomplinientary ^emis of any part of Locke’s *])hilosoplij, finds, in this 
speculation on the association of ideas, somcthinf' to yraise Ho con- 
aiders the short chapter ■vjliich we have here bcfoie us on^f the mo«t 
valuable in the whole Essay, and observes that, if Locke’s “ laTiguago 
on tljis head had been more close^ imitated by his successors, many 
of the errors and fal^ rehnements into ^d»ich tiicy have fallen would 
have been avoided ” (Phil Ess Prelim Diss p IS ) Previous to the 
tmie of Locke, the doctrine of association, though to a certain extent' 
understood by philosophers, made but little hgure m tin ir systems 
Hobbes alludes to it m his usual brief and <loginatic way, but aiipears 
not to have su 3 pecte^’ the use \vliich might be made of it in explaining 
many operations of the mind — “The cause of the colierence or conse- 
quence of one conception to another, is their first colierence or conse- 
quence at that time, wh(|i they are by sense os, for exaini)Ic, 

from St Andrew the mind runneth to #81 d^ilter, because tlicir names 
are read together, from St Peter to a stone, fram tlu; same causn, from 
stone to foundation, because xve see theni together , and from the Paine 
cause, from foundation to church, and filfin church to people, and from 
people to tumult and, according to this exami>le, the may run 

almost front aifything to anythmg But'as in *lho sense the conception 
of cause and effect may succeed oti% another, so may tfty after sens**, 
in the imagination anu for the most part they do so , tbe cause 
whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a conception of the end, 
have next unto it a conception of the next means that end , as when 
.a man, from a thought of honour to whiclf ho hath an ap]>etite, cometh 
To the thought of wisdom, which is the nc»# meiina thereunto , and 
from thence to the thought of study, which is next means to 
wisdom." (Hum Fat. ch iv § 2 ) ^Very similar to this, and efidently 
baaed upon it> is the explanation of Condillac, who says — “Toua no4 

2 M 2 
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him, and is in itself really <(;3xtraV’^ "an t in the op^iions, 
^reasonings, and actions of other men.j The least flaw of this 

besoms tiennent les lines aux autres, et Ton en pourroit consid^rer les 
perceptisms comme une suite (Videos fondamen tales, auxquelles on rap- 
porterait tout ce qui fait partie de nos connoiasanccs Audessus de 
cliacune, a’^levoroicnt d’auties suites d’ldtVs qui fonueroieiit des espbces 
de chain es, dont la force seroit cnticremcnt dans I’analogie des aignes, 
dans r^^dre des perceptions, et dans la liaison que les circonstanccs 
qui r(5uniseicnt quelquefois les id^es les plus disparates auraient fonnde 
A un besom est li^e I’uMe do la chose qui cst piopre h le soulager , h 
cette idt^e est liee cclle du lieu oh cette chose sc rencontic, k celle ci, 
celle des pei-sonnes qu’on y a vues , h, cette dermere. les idees des 
plaisiis ou des chagiins qu’on en a lei^iis, et ])liiHieuis autres (In pout 
iinune lernarquei <pi’h mesiire que la chalne s’ intend, elle se soudevise en 
ditfeicns chalnons , en sorte (|ue, plus on s’l^loignc dii piciiiier arine.iu, 
plus les chalnons s’y multiplient Une premibre idee fondamentale eat 
lu5e bi deux ou trois autres, chadlme <le celles-ci h un cgal nombie, ou 
meme h un plus grand, et ainsi de suite (Essai siir rthigiiie des Con- 
naisaancc Humames, Sect I ch iii ) (Conipaie with this wliat Hartley 
has advanced "m his “ Conjcctune quoedani de Sei/su, Motu, &c 
Pioj)os XII et seq p *22) An anonymous wnter, 'vhose woik has 
been reprinted by Dr Parr among the “Metaphysical Tracts of the 
Eight^cntl vCentury,” endeavoiiis te explryn, according to Hartley’s 
principles, the phenomena of Association By J mean that 

'power or faculty by which the joint appearanee of two or more ideas 
frequently in the muu\ m ftr'*thc most part elianVied into a lasting'^ and 
sometimes into an inseparable union It is prob.ible association may be 
the result of, and owing to that relation, which tlic soul and body have 
to each other, m their joint incorporated capacity And since by ideas 
are understood certain motions of the nerves, as felt and perceived by 
the soul , then, probably, the reason of ideas, when once united, keep- 
ing fvei after in company together, is owing to a succession of motions 
m the body, or rather to those motions of the nerves always producing 
one another For this is f?(^ja child has th^ ideas of the sound nurse 
often presented to ihe erti , at t’ le same time with the visible appearance 
of the nurse heixelf m the eye, and by this freiiuent conjunction it 
comes to pass, that the visifde appearance of the nui'se shall itself ex- 
cite a faint image of the sohnd, nuree , and the sound nurse, m like 
manner, sIiCjU excite a taint image of the visible appeamnee of the nui-se 
in the ,‘^ye ^nd all this seems to be effected by the mut< al influence 
\idiicli the mofions in the optic and auditory nj^rves, constituting seeing 
and healing, hai e upon one another, ticcordmg to the laws of matter 
and motion And though the heat residing m the medullar particles of 
the brain, and the <contmup,l pulsation of the arteries will not, as we 
just now observed, suffer the motions excited there wholly to die avvayJ 
yet othei motions being* ever and anon impre'-ssed by extcnial object/ 
on th^ nerves, and from thence conveyed to the bram, those latter 
motions stnking the sentient principle more foicibli,b will obhtcrate the 
others for a while, or during the time 'flus lastsunpresaion contmues , but 
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if iit all .(hfiercfit from Lis own, eveiy one is qniek- 
sii'lited enough to esj)/ m another, and will by the anthonfy 
ot reason forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
greater unreasonableness in his o"wn tcnet.s and comluct, 
which he never peiceives, and will very hardly, if all, be 
convinced of 

2 Not loholhj from Self-love — This proceeds not wholly 
from self-love, though that has olten a gn'at haiW in it 
Men of fair minds, and not given up to the overweenniLr of 
self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it^ and in many cases 
one with amazement heai.s the aigumgs, and is asbrinished at 
the obstinacy of a woithy man, who yields not to Ifee 
evidence of reason, thougli laid before him as clear as dav- 
ll^d^t ‘ 

fl. Not from Edncafhm — This soit of unreasonableness is 
usually ini])ut(‘d to (Hlmation and ])r(‘judiee, and lor the 
most ])ait tihly enough, tlmiigh that KMehes if^it the bottom 
of the diS(Mse, norv'hows distinctly (•nougli wjicnce it rises, 
or wherein it* li(‘S Education is olten iightty assigned for 

aa this wears off, wliicli by dcgicc'^it vx^ill d<>, tlie former motions revive, 
and first tliose, cUid tiieii otlicis, will co’^t ph be tikdi notice of, as they^ 
pass in review be foie tlic mind ” .(Inqiiii vmto tin Oiigin of tlu* Unman* 
Appetites and Atlcctions, sliow'ing liowM'.icli aiises fiom Assoi i.itmn, §11^ 

II 1(S, ]) fiS ) Not to swell this note into a tie.itise, 1 sliall conclude 
wntli Lord Byron’s poetical exposition of the system, unsiiijM-sscMl for 
brevity, be.iuty, and truth — 

“But ever and anon of griefs subdm d 
There comes a token, like a scorpion’s sting, 

ScaiCG set n, bnt|With fiesli bitttum^ iinhued , 

And slight witha* may be tbo (bTfic^ \Jii( h bung 
Back on the heait the weight which it wt)uld fling 
Aside dor e\ el it may be .i sound — * 

A tone of music,— summer’s e\^^or s[»img, 

A flower— the wind — the ocean — which sli.dl w'ound, 

Strik*ny^the electric chain wherewitli we urc ilaikly bmand j 
And how and w^iy, w'e kno\% not, nor enn tiace 
Horne to its cloivl this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock rent wed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves J^ehind , 

A\Tuch out of things famihai, untl^signcd, 

'WTien least w’^dieam of such, calls to ^ew 
Tile ^}>€ctre9 whom nt> exorcism can luiirl, ^ 

The cold •^thc changed — jierch.ime the dead, anew, 

The mourned, theJoved, ttie lost — too many ’ — yet how few I” 

Chij^^Hakold, c iv atanz. 23, 24 . — Ku 
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^ho cause, and prejudice is a g^od general name for^he^thing 
itself ; but yet, I think, he ought to look a litile further, 
who would ti*ace this sort of madness to the root it springs 
from, and so explain it, as to show whence this flaw has its 
origfnal in veiy sober and rational minds, and wherem it 
consists. 

4. A Degree of Madness — T shall be pardoned for calling 
it by s(j' harsh a name as madness, when it is considered that 
opposition to reason deserves tliat name, and is really mad- 
ness; and there is scarce a •man so free from it, but that 
if he should always, on all occasions, argue or do as in some 
c#;es he constantly does, would not be thought fitter for 
Bedlam than civil conversation. I do not here mean when 
he is under the power of an uniuly passion, but m the steady 
calm coui-se of his life. Tha*t which will yet more apologize 
for this harsh name, and ungrateful imputation on the 
greatest part" of mankind, is, that, incpiiring af little by the 
bye into the jiature of madness, (b. n. (jh xi. §*13,) I found 
•it to spring fr^rii the very same root, and to ejepend on the 
very s?vme' v^ause we are here speaking dT. This consideration 
of the thing itself, at a tini'i wjjcn I thought not the least 
'on the subject which I an^^iv^w treating df, suggested it to 
me. And if this be a we.ikness to which all "men are so 
liable, if this be a taint which so universally infects man- 
kind, the greater care should be taken to lay it open under 
its due name, thei'eby to excite the greater care in its pre- 
venticni and cure. 

5. From a wrong Connexion of Ideas . — Some of our ideas 
have a natural corresj^onjlmiiCe and conflexion one with an- 
other; it is the office and excellency of our reason to trace 

^ these, and hold them together in that union and corres- 
pondence which IS foimded in their peculiar beings. Besides 
this, there ^is anothei coni.exion of ideas wfioUjjiwii^ to 
chance ^r^stom; ideas, that, hn themselves, are not ^ oH 
kin, coti^ii to bo so united in some men a minds, that it is 
very hard to sepai-ate them ; they always keep in company, 
and the one no so6ner at any time comes into the under- 
standing, but its aissoctate appeal's with ifr; and if they are 
more than two ^vhich are thus united, the whole gang, always 
inseparable, show themselves tf‘gef}ier. 

6. This Connexion^ Iww made. — This 'strong combination 
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of id«as, liot aUiecl byfcature, \lio mind makes in itself eithei^ 
voluntarity or by cliance ; and hence it comes in different 
men to be very different, according to their different inclina- 
tions, education, interests, &c. Custom settles habits of 
thinking in the understanding, as well as of determiniifj^ in 
the will, and of motions in the body; all which seems to bg * 
T5ut trains of motions in the animal spirits, which, once set 
a going, continue in the same stejis they have been Wscd to, 
which, by often treading, are worn into a smooth path, and 
the motion in it becomes easy,* and as it were natuial. As 
far as we can comprehend tliinking, thus ideas 3e(*m to be 
produced in onr minds, or if tboy are not, this may serve to 
explain their following one another m an habitual tram, 
when once they aie put into tl^eir tiack, as well as it does 
to»explam such motions of the body. A nuisieian used to 
any tune will find, that, let it but once begin in his head, 
the ideas of ^lie several notes of it will follow one another 
orderly in hi*s undei^tanding, without ^ny tare* or attention, 
as rcgulaily his fi, lari's move orderly over t^)e keys of the 
organ to })lay out tlft tune he has begun, thuujli Ifis un- 
attgntive thoughts be elsewlii^re r wandering Whether the 
natural cause Of * these ideas, a^ft^ell tis of that regular* 
dancing of his fingeis be the motion of his animal sjiiiits, 
will not determine, how probable soever, by this instance, it 
appeals to be so, but this may help us a little to conceive 
of intellectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 

7. Some AniijKithies ati of it , — That there ar» such 

associations of them made by custogi in the minds of most 
men, I think nobodj^ will questijii, ^vlio has well considered, 
himself or others, and to this, perhaps, jnight bo justly 
attributed most of the sy m pa thieiijand antipathies observable* 
in meiif which work as strongly, and produce as rcfuilar effects 
^ if they avere natural, and ai e* thereffore callecl so, though 
they at hrst had other original but the aftideiilal 
nexion of two ideas; which either the vstrength of^ho first 
impression, or future indulgence so united, that they always 
afterwards kept company togcfclier tii that* man’s mind, as if 
they were but on^ idea. I say.mos# of Ji-he antipathies, I 
do not say all.^for some of them are trul}» natural, depend 
upon our ooginal gonstitgtidh, and are born >vith us^b^jt 
great mot of those which^rc counted natural, would hava 
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been known to be from unheecfed, thoSgli perhaps fearljr, im- 
pressions, or wanton fancies at first, ^/hich would' have been 
acknowledged the original of them, if they had been warily 
observe^ A grown person surfeiting with honey no sooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries sick- 
ness and qualms to his stomach, and he cannot bear the 
very idea of it; other ideas of dislike, and sickness, and vomif- 
ing, presently accompany it, and he is disturbed, but he 
knows from whence to date this weakness, and can tell how 
he got this indisposition. Had this happened to him by an 
over-dose of honey, when a child, all the sam^ effects would 
have followed, but the cause would have been mistaken, and 
the antipathy counted natural. 

8. I mention this, not out of any great necessity there is 
in this present argument to distinguish nicely between na- 
tural and acquired antipathies; but I take notice of it for 
another purpose, viz., that those who have children, or the 
charge of their education, would think \t worth their while 
diligently to \Vatch, and carefully to prevent the undue con- 
nexioiv of' ideas in the minds of young people. Tins is the 
time most susceptible of lasting impressions; and though 
those relating to ‘^the Ir.ilth of the body are by discreet 
people minded and fenced against, yet I am apt to doubt, 
that those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the undere banding or passions, have been much 
less heeded than the thing deserves: nay, those relating 
purely? to the understanding, have, as I suspect been by most 
men wholly overlooked,* 

, 9. A great Cause of — This wro'hg connexion in our 

minds of ideas, themselves loose and independent of one 
another, has such an infljence, and is of so great force to 
set us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, passions, 
reasonings, and notiofis thehiselves, that perhaps there is not 
any^ one"" thin^ that deserves mbre to be I'^oked after. 

* And up to this day have not been acted on for teachers generally 
continue to give nse Hi the irinds of their pupils to disagreeable ideas, 
in connexion with the most beautiful departments of learning. Thus, 
from school associations, some men have an aversion to Eunpides, others 
to Homer, as Lord B3rron to Horace. Had sound yidgment presided 
o/er their eduoation, those names^'^wo^fid have been '’mked m their 
minds with every sublime and pleasurable image. — E d. 
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1 Q. Imtances. — The ideas Af goblins and sprites Have really * 
no niore'tb do witK darkness than light ; yet let but a foolisE 
maid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, and raise 
them there together, possibly he shall never be able to sepa- 
rate them again so long as he lives ; but darkness^TiaH ever 
afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shalf 
•be so joined, that he can no more bear the one than tffe 
other. ^ 

11. A man receives a sensible injury from another, thinks 

on the man and that action #ver and over; and by rumi- 
nating on them strongly, or much in his mind, so cements 
those two ideas together, that he makes them almost one, 
never thinks on the man, but the paiu and displeasure ho 
suifered comes into his mind ^with it, so that he scarce dis- 
tinguishes them, but has as much an aversion for the one as 
the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten from slight and 
innocent occasions, and quarrels proiiagated ^and contmued 
m the worlcf. ^ • • 

12. A ma^i has suffered pain or sickness ill any place, he 
saw his friend die fn such a room, though tl^e have in 
najure nothing to do one vj;ith •another, yet when the idca^ 
of the place occtrs to his mmd^t. brmgs (the imprcssiofl 
being once made) that of the pain and displeasure with it, 
he confounds them in his mind, and can as little bear the 
one as the other. 

13. Why Time cares some Disorders in Mind, which ^ 

Reason cannot. — W^hen this combination is settled, and 
while it lasts, it is not in the po\^er of reason to help us 
and relieve us froA the effectsi of*itii Ideas in our mindsi 
when they are there, will operate according to their natures 
and circumstances; and here vif see the cause why tim^ 
cures oertain affections, which reason, though m the right, 
^nd allowed to be so, has not po^er oVfer, nor ^ able against 
them to prevail w^h those vSio are apt to heSrken to it m 
other cases. The death of a child that was the dany delight 
of its mothers eyes, and joy of her soul, rends from her 
heart the whole comfort of her Iffe, ana gives her all ^e 
torment imagmalfle : use the ccmsolwtion* of reason in this 
case, and you^were as good preacn ease to ^ne on therack, 
and hope y allay^ by ratnlial discourses, the pam-15r^ 
joints t^dfag asunder. time has by disuse separateil 
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sense of that. enjoyment and its lo^, from, +he idea of the 
child returning to her memory, all rvpresen tat ions, though 
ever so reasonable, are in vain ; and, therefore, some in whom 
the unio^ between these ideas is never dissolved, spend their 
lives ' in^ ihourning, and carry an incurable sorrow to their 
graves. ^ 

14. Further Instances of the Effect of the Association of 
Ideas . — -‘A friend of mine know one perfectly cured of mad- 
ness by a very harsh and offensive operation. The gentle- 
man who was thus recovered, with great sense of gratitude 
and acknowledgment owned the cure all his life after, as 
the greatest obligation he could have received; but, what- 
ever gratitude and reason suggested to him, he could never 
bear the sight of the operator: that image brought back 
with it ^the idea of that agony which he suffered from his 
hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to 
endure. 

15. Many fliil^lren, imputing the paiji they endured at 
school to their books they were corrected for, so join those 
ideas tjgetiJer, that a book becomes their aversion, and they 
ire never reconciled to the stu(|y and use of them all their 
bves after; and thus re^td^g becomes a tornient to them, 
s^ich otherwise possibly they nlight have made the great 
oleasure of them lives. There are rooms convenient enough, 
;hat some men cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, which, 
though ever so clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
)f, and that by reason of some accidental ideas which are 
innexed to them, arid ,make them offensive: and who is 
here that hath not obsiervecf.some man flag at the appear- 
ince, or in the CQpapany of some certain person not other- 
vise superior to him, but ^because, having once on some 
>ccasion got^the ascendant, the idea of authority and distance 
;oes along with that "of th*^ person, and he thati has been 
hus subjected, is not able to seUparate them? 

Id. InScances of this kind are so plentiful everywhere, that 
f I add one more, it is only for the pleasant oddness of it. It 
3 of a young gentleman,'* who, having learnt to dance, and 
hat to great perfection) ther^3 happened to ^and an old trunk 
n the room wheve he learnt. The idea of tjjis remarkable 

STever was there a juster observation, or cue mor^ elegantly ex* 
iressed. — E d. 
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piece, of .household stuff had^o mixed itself with the turns 
and Steps 'of all hiS dlnces, that though in that chamber he 
could dance excellently’ well, yet it was only whilst that 
trunk was there j nor could he perform well in ^y other 
place, unless that or some such other trunk had it!fflRie*posi- 
tion in the room. If this story shall be suspected to be* 
«lressed up with some comical circumstances, a litfTb beyon3 
precise nature, I answer for myself that I had it soHie years 
since from a very sober and worthy man, upon his own 
knowledge, as I report it; and I dare say there are very 
few inquisitive persons who read this, who have not met 
with accounts, if not examples, of this nature, that may 
parallel, or at least justify this * 

17. Its Influence on intellectual Habits — Intellectual habits 
and defects this way contractefl, are not less frequent and 
powerful, though less observed. Let the ideas of being and 
matter be strongly joined, either by education or much 
thought, whflst the^e are still combined in tlje mind, what 
notions, what^ reasonings, will there be about separate spirits? 
Let custom from the^very childhood have joinefWigiwe and 
shape to the idea of God, and^h^t absurdities will that mind 
be ftablo to about •the Deity? 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to anj 
person, and these two constantly together possess the mind ; 
and then one body, in two places at once, shall unexamined 
be swallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit faith, when- 
ever that imagined infallible person dictates and demands 
assent without inquiry. , 

18. Ohservahle iiAdlfferent Seglg.-^-^oma such ’vvrong and, 
unnatural combinations of ideas will be fo^ind to establish 
the irreconcilable ojiposition bet’^tfen different sects of phi-« 
losophy, and religion; for wo cannot imagine every one of 
Jheir fol]i)\ 5 jei'S to impose wilfullyton himself, anif knowingly 
refuse truth offerej by plait reason. Intereft, tHbugh it 
does a great deal in. the case, yet cannot be thought to w^rk 
whofe societies of men to so univeHal a peiwerseness, as that 

From the examp^^ above given, which the experience of moat men 
will corroborate, it may be seen how ourcfuffy as'^ciations of this kind 
should be guarded ".gainst in the education of youthf Most fixed hab‘*3 
in thmgs mdifi^ent are conten^titie, either as ndioulouB, or 
to enslave — Id. 
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every one of them to a mafi shoufd kno'wingly • ma^tain 
* falsehood t some at least must be al{o\Ved to do* what all 
pretend to; L e., to pursue truth sincerely; and there- 
fore there must be something that blinds their under- 
standing, --‘and makes them not see the falsehood of what 
' they embrace for real truth. That which thus captivates 
^heir reasons and leads men of sincerity blindfold from con>- 
mon st^'ise, will, when examined, be found to be what we 
are speaking of : some independent ideas, of no alliance to 
one another, are by education'., custom, and the constant dm 
of their paity, so coupled in their minds, that they always 
appear there together; and they can no more separate them 
in their thoughts than if they werc but one idea, and they 
operate as if they were so. This gives sense to jargon, de- 
monstration to absurdities, Jind consistency to nonsense, and 
is the foundation of the greatest, I had almost said of all,' the 
en'ors in the* world; or if it does not reach far, it is at 
least the most dange#*ous one, since, so ^ar as *it obtains, it 
•hinders men fn^m seeing and exammmg. When two things 
in theenseKes disjoined, appear to the sight constantly united, 
if the eye sees these tlij.ngji riyeted, which are loose, where 
•will you begin to„recti^rhe mistakes that follow in *two 
ideas, that they have been accustomed so to join in their 
minds, as to substitute one for the other, and, as I am aj)t to 
think, often without perceiving it themselves! This, whilst 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of 
conviction, and they applaud themselves as zealous champions 
for truth, when indeed ^they are contending for error, and 
^the confusion of two ^i^cr6pt ideas, wl;itch a customary con- 
nexion of them ^ in their minds hath to them made in effect 
to but one, fills their heads wj^h false views, and their reasonings 
with false consequences, 

19. Contlusion. — Having thus given an accopn^ of the 
original, sorts, and extent off.oiir ideas^, with several other 
coftsiden^vions about these (I know not whether I may say 
instilments) or materials of our knowledge, the method 
I at first proposed to myself would now recfiire that I 
should immediatejy p^^oceed to show wHit use the under- 
standing makesr of them, and what knowledge we have 
This was that which, m the UNt ^g^neral view I 
had of this subject, was all tbat^ I thoug lAimuld have 
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to do , but, mion a notfrer apj)roach, I find that there is so 
close 'a co;in^on . between ideas and words, and our abi 
stract ideas and fjeneril words have so constant a relation 
one to another, that il> is impossible to speak clearly and 
distinctly ot* ouv knowledge, which all consists iu#nroposi- 
tions, without considering, first, the nature, uy^na Signi- 
fication of language, which, therefore, must to t^^|^busme^| 
the next book. 
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